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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 

L Jn response ro requests from reviewere and rcadere this edition has 
I been endched by the addition of a new part. Part VI, Under the 
-T Ottoman Rule, tlms bringing the story sketchily to the present 
cy time. The new part benefited by criticism from my eollcague Pro 
ryg f es30r Lewis V, Thomas and the oid by several reviewere, the 
^ longest among which was thal of Professor Richard N- Frye m 
Speiulum, voi. xxiv (1949), PP- 3 ^' 7 - Of thc '™ n > T Students who 
offered fresh suggestions and critical remarks, special mention 
should be made of Richard W, Downar and Howard A- Retti 
Several tnaps were r c vised. That on page 5 (the M oslem World) 
was brought up to date. and the tme 011 page 495 was redrawn and 
made to change placcs wilh thc one originally on page 522* 

P K. H . 

Jufy , 1950 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


THIS edition has hencfited by frcsh studies in whirh thc amhor 
has forsorne time been engaged in connection with the prcpara- 
tion of a volumt on the history of Syria and Lebanon, as well as 
by visits he made in the sumincns af 1946 and 1947 to almost all 
lands of the Arab and Moslem East. Whilein Su'udi Arabia he 
had an opportunity to discuss with Thomas C. ftarger the results 
of sureeys made hy the Arabian American Oil Company; the 
discuss ion was of assistance in revising several paragraphs deal- 
ing with thc geography of that land. 

As in the past, suggestions from students, teachcrs and readers 
in dilferent parts of the World led to the emendatioti ofa number 
of passages in the text. Special men tion should be made of the 
contnbution of a student in my graduale seminar, Harry VV. 
Hazard. h may be woeth noting that the !ow datos which mark 
the publication of sevtraj Arabic texts dted in the footnotes 
belong to the Mostem calendar, which began A.D. 6 22 , and 
whose year is lunar. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


IN preparing copy for this edition carefut con sid er at ion was 
given to all svsiliblt reviews of the second edition as well as to 
Communications made privatdy to the author by students, 
teachers and other readers of the book. The products of recent 
research es appearing in learned journals and new publications 
were also fully utilized, This resul ted in se veral corrections of 
inconsisteneies or minor errors and in the dari heal ion of certain 
ambiguities in the text. The footnotes rcceived furiher treatment 
in vol ving the addition of new ly publ ished sourccs and reference 
works and the replacement of eartier editions by more recent 
and critical ones. In this connection it must bc noted that when- 
ever il work is citcd for the lirst time in a footnote, the full titlc, 
including namc of author and place and date of puh]kation, is 
given; after that the title is abbreviated. VVhen a hiography of 
an Arab author is sketched in the rent and reference is made 
to his major work, that reference usuallv compriscs full title 
supplement**! by a reference to any ex isting scholarly translation 
into a Western European language, partkularly if Engltsh. 

The third edition, like its two predecessors, owes not a little 
to my graduale students and to members of the Summer 
Seminar in Arabic and Islamic Studies. 

P. K. H. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOKD EDITION 


In this edition an cffort has been made to bring the material 
up co date and ro introdute necessary emendations. Due 
con s i deration was given to eriiieal comments whether privately 
cormmmicated or pu Ed i 5 hed as reviews p am o ng which that of 
Professor George Levi della Vida in the Journal of tlw American 
Qritfttéd Stieitiy, volume 59 (1939)* was the most comprehcnsivc. 
Jnro the fodnotes were Sncorporated ccrtain items of the gcLected 
bibliographtes which originally were to be appended to eaeh 
chapter of the book, 

Of those who con t ribu red to the first edition Dr, Edward 
T and Dr. Nabih A, Faris have made further contribution 
io the present on c; and nf my grad ua te students George F, 
Hourani offered severaj suggestions on the Byzantine relations 
and Floris L. Fcrwerda collaborated in reconstructing two of the 
rnaps, lir, A_ R. NykL of Madrid, read the chapters on Spatn. 

S Ile services of all these gentlemen and the co-operation of 
my wife arc herewith gratcfully aeknowtedged 


Stpttmbtr, igj* 


P, K, H. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


TuiS is a modest atlempt to tclJ ther story of thc Arabi a ns and thc 
Arabic-speakmg peoplcs from the earl i ns t rimes to the Ottoman 
conqucst of the earjy sixteemh century. !t represents many years 
of study and tcaching at Colombia Umvcrtity, thc American 
Un iversi ty of Belrut and Princeton Uni versi ty, and is designed 
to rnect the rseeds of thc student as well as the cul ti vated laymam 
The held it covers, however, is so extensive thai the author can~ 
not claim to have earried his indrpendent rescarehes into every 
part of it, He therefore had to appropriatc in places the results 
of ihc investigation of other scholars in rhe East and in thc 
West, to whom his Indebtedness would have been more apparent 
had thc sdected bibliographies appended to each thapter in (hc 
manuscript appeared in the printed book. 

WhUe in preparation certain ch apter s of thc book werc sub- 
mitted to various sehol ars for thc ir criticism. Among those who 
made a distinet contributton were Professor A, T. Olmstcad, of 
thc Un iversi ty of Chicago; Dr* Walter L. Wright, jr., now 
president of Robert College, Istanbul; Dr. Costi Zurayq, of 
thc American Univers Ity of Beirxit p Lebanon; and hvo of my 
collcagxies, Professor Henry L. Savage and Professor Albert 
Elsasser, of thc Department of Engtish. 

For several years the m anu script was made the basis of a 
graduate coursc, and it bcnefited constderahly from suggestions 
and criticisms uflered by my studen is. Among these special 
mention shouJd bc made of George C. Miles, now of Rayy, 
Pcrsia; Butrus f Abd-al-Mdik, of Assiut College, Egypt; Edward 
J + Jurji, of Baghdad; Harold W. GJidden; Richard F. S. Starr; 
and Nabih A. Paria, of Jerusalem. Dr. Faris rendered fiirther 
semde by collaborating m sketching the maps, reading the 
proofs and compiling the index. 

To all these gentlemen, as well as to my wife s who co-operated 
in typewritlng the manuser ipt and proposed se veral improve- 
ments, mv heartv thanks arc duc. 

P, K, H. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ARABS AS SEMITES 
ARABIA T11E CRAULE OF THE SEMITIC RACE 


Of Jill thc lands eomparablc to Arabia in size, and of all thc cininu 
peopk-s approaching thc Arabi in historie al intenst and ini- ■ltE-Cf-ti E 
portance, no country and no nationality has reccivcd so little 
consi deration and study in modern tintes as have Arabia and The 


Hero is a country that is about pne-fourth thc area of Europe, 
One-third thc size of thc United States of America, yct what is 
known about it is out of alt proportion to what is unknown. VVe 
are beginning lo know more, cemparatively speaking, about thc 
Arctic and Anlarctic regions than wc do about most of Arabia, 
As thc probable tradleof thc Semitic family the Arabian pen- 
insula ntirsed those peoples who iater migrated into the Fertile 
Crescent and subsequcntlv bceame thc Babylonians, the As- 
svrians, the Phoenidans ånd the Hebrews of history. As the 
plausible fount of pure Semit ism, thc sandv soil of the peninsula 
is the place w heroin thc rudimentstry elements of Judaism, and 
con seq uen tlv of Christian ity^together with the ori gin of those 
traits which Iater developed into the wclbddineated Semitic 
character- shouid bc sought for. In medieval times Arabia 
gave birth to a people who conquered most of the then civdizcd 
World, and to a religion—Islam—which still daims the ad- 
hcrcncc of over three hundred millions of people, represent i ug 
nearly all thc races and many differer« climea. Every eighth 
person in our worid today is a foUower of Muhammad. and the 
Moslem call to prayer rings out through most of the iwenty-four 
hours of the day, en dr ding the larger portion of the globe m its 


Anmod the name of the Arabs gleams that halo which bc- 
longs to thc wor Id -conquerors. Widun a vent ury after their rise 
this people became the masters of an empire extendmg from thc 
s hores of the Atlantic Ocean to the eonfines of C hina, an empire 
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greatcr than that of Romc at ils zenith- la this pertod of un- 
precedented expanslon they “assimilatcd to thdr ereed, speech p 
and even physkat type, more altens than any stock befare or 
sinte, not excepting the Hellen i c, the Roman, the An.glo-5axon t 
or the Russian”. 1 

It was not only an. empire that the Arabs bnilt, but a culture 
as well. Hein of the ancient civilisation that flourishcd on rhe 
banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates, in the land of the Nilc and 
on the eastern shore of the Mcditerrancan., they likewise al> 
sorbed and assimilated the main features of the Green-Rom an 
culture, arid subscqucntly aeted as a medium for transmitting to 
medieval Europc rnany of those inteHectual influences which 
ul ti mately resulted in the awakemng af the Western world and 
in settiiig it on the road towards its modern rtnamance. No 
people in the M id die Ages con tri buted to human progress so 
mueh as did the Arabians and the Arabk-speaidng peoplcs * 
The religion of t he Arabians, after J ud ais m and Christiamty p 
is the third and latest monotheistic religion. Hbtorically it is an 
oftshoot of these other two, and of all failhs it tomes nearest 
to being their next of kin. All three are the product of one 
spiritual life p the Semitie li fe- A faithful Moslem could with but 
icw scruples subscribe to most of the tenets of Christian belief. 
Islam has been and still is a I i ving force from Momcco to Indo- 
nesia and a way oflife to millions af the human rate, 

The Arataic language today is the medium of daily expression 
for some førty-five million people. For many centurics in the 
M iddie Ages it "was the language bf learntng and culture and 
progressive thought tbraughout the civilized world, Bciween the 
ninth and the twelfth centurics more works, philosophical. 
medical, historie af religions, astronomieal and geographieaf 
were produced through the medium øf Arabic than through any 
other tongue, The languages of Western Europe still bear the 
impress of its inHuencc in the form of numerous loan-words. Its 
alphabet, next to the Latin, is the most widely used system in the 
worid. IE ss the one employed by Persian, Afghan l Urdu p and a 
number of 1 urkish, Berber and Malayan languages, 
TheBabylonians.the Chaldaeans p the Hitlites, the Phoenicians 

1 D. G. Ho^-vfth, Tke mffraitPH (New York, 1904), p, 7. 

1 On thu dUtindiem bctwttn Anhii« *nd Armhi (Aimhic 
u«d la i hu book %#; bttnw, p. 43, nj 3, 6 y 1 
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were, but are tm more. The Arabians and the Arabie-spcaklng 
peoples were and remain, They stand Eoday as they stood In the 
past in a most stratcgic geographical position ast ride ane of the 
greatest arteries of world trade H Sinee the World War a number 
of these peoples have been aroused and are now bes tilring 
themselves, Egypt has been d ed ared a sovercign and indc- 
pendent state, AI-Tråq has ins talled a king In its Capital, Bagh- 
dad p whieh sinee the days of the ' Abhasids has been kmgless. 
Ibn-Su'ud, the strong man of modern Arabia, has earved and 
Consolidated for himself a large kmgdonv tncluding most of 
central and north-western Arabi a. The people of Syria and 
Palestine are well on the way towards self-consciousness and self- 
realiiation. Lebanon proved the first Arabk-speafeing $tatc to 
declare itsdf a republie. The phcenix. a hird of Araby. ts rising 
again. 

ClossicsJ Europe knew Southern Arabia: Her odo tus, among 
others, nientions its western coast. The chief interest of the 
G recks and the Romans lay tn the faet that the South Arabians 
in habited the frank ince nse and spiæ land and acted as a con- 
nectmg link with the markets of India and Somaltland. But late 
medieval and carly modern Europe forgot Arabia in great part 
and had in recent times to discover it aneiv. The pioncers vvere 
adventurers. Christian missionaries„ traders. French and Britisk 
officers attacher) to the Egyptian cxpeditions between iSi i and 
1^36, pol i tital emissaries and scientific explorers, 

The fir>t modem scholar to dcscribe the tand vens Carsten 
Kicbuhr, a member of a srientiiic expcdilion sent by the king of 
Dcnmark in 176 1 - AUYaman in South Arabia p the part best 
known to classical Europe, was the first to be rediscovered, The 
northem part of the peninsula, mduding aUHijii:, though geo- 
graphicaJly ncarer to Europe p was kft to the end. Down to the 
present dav no more than a do zen European* of those who loft 
record* have succeedcd in penei rating i nto this northem sandy 
region. 

En Johann Ludwig Hurekhardt* a Swiss, discovered 

Petra for the kamed worid „ and under the name Ibrahim ibn- 
H Abdullah visited Makkali and Juddah. His description of the 
places vished has hardly sincc been imprøved upon. Burck- 
hårdt's Moslem tomb stands today in the great cemetery of 
Cairo. The only øfcher European until 1925 who had a chance to 
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study Makkah lu ifs non™l life was Professor Snouck Hur- 
gronje of Leydeu, who was thcrc in 1885-6. In lS45 a young 
Finno-Swedish scholar, George Augustus Wallin, paid a visit 
fo Najd for linguistic study. Napoleon 1JI P aftcr wtthdrawing his 
troups from Lcbanon in l86o t sought a new sphere of influence 
Jn central Arabi a and theremto sem F two yeare I ater h an English- 
man f William Giflford Palgrave, who was a Jew by birth and 
who at that time, as a member of the Jesuit order, was stationed 
at Z ah I ah, Lcbanon. Pal grave daimed that he covered more 
ground south of Najd than he actually did. In 1S53 Sir Richard 
F. Bur ton P famons as the translator of The Araåmit Nigkts, 
visited the holy ciiiezs as a pilgrim—ai- Majj 'Ahdullåh. Lady 
Anne Blunt, one of two European women to penetrate north 
Årabia, reached (1879) Najd on s c veral odd missions, induding 
thequest of Arabi an horses. In 1875 an Englbhman t Charles M. 
Doughty, traversed northern Arabia as a “Nasråny” (Christian) 
and "Engleysy'k His record of the journey, Travgis in Arabix 
Deser ta, has become a classic of Englbh literature, T. E, 
Lawrence + s Siven Pillars &f Whdom has been grected as a work 
of special merit in the hterature of the first W orld War. Among 
the latest explorers may bo ment ton ed a Czcchaslovak* Alo-is 
Musik who specialiied on the northern lerritory; and among the 
recent travellers; the Lebanese-American Ameen Rihan i, who 
interviewe«! all the kings of the peninsula, and Eldoti Rutter, who 
visited Makkah and al-Madmah in 1925-6. A special reference 
should he made to the brave feat of Bertram Thomas, the young 
Englbh orientalist, who in jaru ary tgjt crossed for the ftrst time 
the great Southern desert of Arabia, al-Rab 1 at-Khåti* and bared 
one of the 1 argest blank spots left on the worid's map. His ad ven- 
lure was matched by H, StJ* B. Fhilby. aMjfijj 'Alxlullah, 
who, starting at al-Hufuf near the Persian Gulf on January 7* 
1932, crossed the Ral/ from cast to west in nlnety davs. 

The various ljimyaritc inaeriptionfl which aflforded us the first 
opportun i ty to hear what the South Ara bia ns had to sav about 
themselves were discovered mainly by a Fnfrneh Jew. Joseph 
Halévy, 1869-70. and by an Austmn Jew, Eduard Glaser, 
between 1882 and 1894 (see below, p. 51). 

The copious but late and not fulty authentic [si am i c literat ure 
in Arabic, the sporadic Greek and Latin references and the few 
hieroglyphtc and euneiform statements in the annals of the 
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Pharaohs and the kings of Assyro-Babyloniap supplemcnted by 
the recent ly dedphrred fjimyarite maleri at and by the reports 
of the modem travel ters and explorers, constitute our chicf 
sources of knowlcdgc of ancient Arabi a. 

Of the two survtving representatives of the Semitie pcople* 
the Arabians, in a larger measurc dian the Jews* have preserved 
the character is tic physical feature and mental traits of the 
faxnily* Their language* though the youngest among the Semitie 
group from ihe point of view of litera ture, has, nevert helcss, 
coit&ervcd more of the peculiaritics of the mother Semitie tongtie 
—induding the Inflectbn—than the Hebrew and its other sister 
Ianguages- It therefore affords the best key for the study of the 
Semitie languages. Islam, too, in its original form is the logical 
perfeetion of Semitie religion. In Europc and America the word 
“Semke" has come to pøs$éss a primarily JewisJi con nota¬ 
tion, and that on accourit of Lhc wide dispersion of the jews 
in these eontinenls. The “Semitie features 11 often referred to, 
induding the prominent nose p are not Semitie at alL They are 
exaetly the characterislics which differentiatc the Jcw from 
the Semitie type and evidently represent an acq uis ilion from 
early intermamages between the Hittite-Hurrians and the 

Hcbrews . 1 

The rea sorts which make the Arabien Arabs p p art i eu l arly the 
n omads, the hest representatives of the Semitie family btologic* 
ally; psychologicallyp socially and lingusstically should be sought 
in their gcographka! isolation and in rhe monotonous umforrnity 
of desert life, Ethnic purity is a reward uf the most ungratefiil 
and isolatcd environment, such as central Arabia affords. The 
Ara bi an s c all their habital /as traf al- Årab^ “the Island of the 
Arabs", and an island it is, stirrounded by water on three sides 
and by sand on the fourth. This “island" fumishes an almost 
unique ex ampie of unimemipted rdationshtp between populace 
and soik If any immigrations have ever taken place thereinto 
resul ting in successive waves of settlers ousting or submerging 
ene anot her— as in the case of India, Greeee, luly, England and 
the United States—his tory has left us no record thereof. Nor do 
wc know of any invader who succeedcd in penetrating the sandy 
barders and establishmg a permanent foothold in this land. The 

4 ^-phriiii) A, SpciHr, OrigiHt: Tnr Barit Papulaiton fkt A^ar 

Eau (P hiMdplili , 1930)» pp. 134, 14?, 1535, 
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people of Arabia have remained virtually the same throughout 
all the recorded ages, 1 

The term ScmUe comes from Shem in the Old Testament 
(Gen. io : I) through the Lalin of the Vu!gatc> The traditionel 
ex plan at ion that the so-called Semites are descendcd from the 
eldest son of Noah p and therefore rarially homogeneous p h no 
longer accepted. Who are the Semitcs then? 

If we consult a linguistic map of Western Asia wc find Syria, 
Patea tin e, Arabia proper and al-'Iråq popujatcd at the present 
time by Arabic-spoaking peoples. If we then review our ancient 
history we rcmembcr that beginning with the nuddle of the 
fourth millennium before our era the Babylonians ffirst called 
Akkadjåni after their Capital Akkadu, Agadc) p the Assy Hans and 
later the Chddaeans occupied the TLgro-Euphrates valley; afier 
2500 B.C. the Amor i tes and Canaanites (induding the Phoeni- 
eians) populated Syna; and about 1 JOORX, the Aramaeans scttlcd 
in Syria and the Hebnjws in Pal est sne, Down to the nineteenth 
century the medieval and modem worid did not rcalize that all 
these pcoplcs vvere dost?ly rclafed- With the dedpherment of the 
eundform wriritig in the middlc of the nineteenth century and 
the comparatwe study of the Assyro™ Babylon! an* Hebrew, 
Aramaic p Arabic and Ethiopie tongues tt was found that those 
languages had atrikmg points of suniiarity and were therefore 
eognates. In the case of each one of these (anguages the verbal 
stem is trico nson antal; the tense has only two forms h per feet and 
i m perf een the conjugation nf the verb follows the same model, 
The elements of the voeahu 3 ary p including rhe persnnal pro- 
tiouns p nouns denoting btood-kinship^ numbers and certain 
names of members of the bod>\ are almost alike. A serutiny of 
the social institutions and retigious beliefs and a comparison of 
the physical features of the peoples who apoke these I anguages 
have revealed likewise impressive points of resemblance. The 
linguhtic kinship b r therefore, but a manifestation of a well- 
marked general unity of type. This type was characterized by 
deep religions instinet, vi vid i magi nation, pranounced i ndi vi du- 
al ity and marked ferocity. The inference is ineseapablci the 
anccstors of these various peoples Babylonians, Assyrians p 
Chaldaearts, Am or i tes p Aramaeans, Phoenicjans* Hebrcws, 

1 Cf, Hcrtrafli Tbraui in Tfa /Æwr Eaif atsJ Imdin (London h No*. t r iojS), 
pp. jEb'EQ; C. Rathjcna crar. Xo, I (tøltf), pp. 141-55. 
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Arabians and Abyssinjans—before they became thus differen- 
tjated must have lived at some time in the same platc as onc 
peopte, 

Where was the original home of this peoplc> D literen t hypo- 
t beses have been worked out by var ions scholars. There are 
those who, considering the broad ethnic relationship between 
Semitcs and Hamhcs, hold that eastern Africa was the original 
home; others, mfiuenced by Old Testament traditions, maintam 
that Mesopotamia provided the fim abude; but the arguments in 
favour of the Arabian pervi nsul a, eons idered in the ir cumuladvc 
effeet, seem most plausible. The Mcsopotamian theory is vi dated 
by the faet that it assurnes passage of people from an agricultural 
stage of dcvclopment on the banks of a river to a nomadie stage, 
whkh \s the reverse of the sociologital law in historie times. The 
African theory raises more quesrions than it answers 

The surface of xArabia is mosdy desert with a narrow margin 
of habitabie land round the periphery, The sea endrdes this 
periphery. Wheel ihc population mereases beyond the eapacity 
of iht land to support it the surplus must seek elbnw room. But 
this surplus eannol expand inward because of the desert, nor 
outward on account of the sea—a barrier which in those days 
was well-nigb impassable. The overpopulation would tben find 
onc route open before it on the western coast of the peninsula 
leadtng northward and forking at the Sinaitic penlnsuta to the 
fertile valley of the Ni te. Around $$oo B,C. a Semitic migration 
followed this route, or took the east African route northward, 
planted itself cm top of the earlier Ha ni i tic population of Egypt 
and the amalgamation produeed rhe Egyptians of history, Thcse 
are the Egyptians who la id down so many nf the baste elements 
in our civil i satton. It was they who first buik stone struc tures 
and developed a solar talend ar. At about the same time a parallel 
mi grat ion followed the eastern route northward and struck root 
in the 1 igro-Etiphrates valley, already populated by a highly 
rivilized community, the Sumerians. 1 The Semites entered the 
valley as barbarian nomads, but learned from the Sumerians, 
the originators of the Euphratean civilisation, bow to build and 
live in homes, how to irrigate the land and above all how to 
write. The Sumerians were a non-Semitic people, The admixlure 
of thetwo races here gave us ihc Babylonians, who share with the 

1 CL C. Lcunard WodUy, TA* Smmrn'juu (Oxford, 1939), pp P 5^ 
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Egyptians the honour of laying down the fundamentals of our 
Guttural heritagc, Amongother innovations, the Babyloniansbe- 
qne arhed lo us the arch and the vault (probably of Sumerian 
origin), thc w heded t art and a system of wdghts and msasUra- 
About the middlc of the third mil lenti i um before C brist 
anot her Semitic migration brought the Amoritcs into the Fertile 
Crescent, The component elements of the Amorites included the 
Canaanites (røho occupied western Syna and Patestine aftcr 
2500 B.C.) and the eøaslal people called by the Greeks Phoeni- 
cians. Thcsc Phoenidans were the first peoplc to popularize an 
exctussvciy alphabetic system of writing, comprising twenty-two 
signs h proper ly s tyled the greatest invention of man kind (cf, 
below, p. 71). 

Bctween 1500 and 1200 BX. the Hchrews made their way into 
Southern Syna, Pakstme. and the Aramaeans (Synans into the 
north p particularly Code-Syn aA The Hcbrews, before any other 
peoplOp revealcd to ihe world the clear idea of one God p and their 
monothebm became the origin of Christian and Moslem belief, 
About 500 B,C* the Nabataeatis estabUshed themselves norch- 
east of the Sinaitic penmsula, The heiglit to u hich their civilisa¬ 
tion later attained under Roman infiuence may tae gauged by the 
magnificent ruins of their rock-hewn capital, Petra, 

The seventh century of oiir era saw a new and final migration 
under the banner of Islam, in the eourse of which the dam brake 
and not only the lands of the Fertile Crescent,, the region fonn- 
ing an arc beiween the head of the Persian Gulf and the south- 
cast e orner of the Mediterrane an Sea, but oven Egypt t northem 
Africa p 5pain p Persia and parts of central Asta were fiooded- 3 
This last migration, which took placc within the fliU light of 
hsston,^ is dted as an historieal argument by the siipportcrs of 
the theory of Arabia as the Semitic home; they further reinforce 
their case by the observation that the Arabi ans have preserved 
the Semitic traits more purely and have man s fest ed them more 
distinctly than any other members of that radal group* and that 
their language is most ncarly akin. to what seholars bdseve the 
primitive form of Semitic speech to have been. 

A eomparativc ex am i nation of the dates quoted a bove sug- 

1 HolluW Synit, niculem øh&iqn', brtwwft I hr fwo UWoni 
* Hh*e* Winckler, Tå* ffiitøry *>/ Båfyftw* æmJ Anvri*. Ir. Juuta A, Craig 
(New Verli, tOOj)« pi>. 
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gested to certain Semitisis the notion that in recurrent cycles of 
approx i mately one rho usand years Arabia, I Ske a mighty reser¬ 
voir, becamc populoted to the point where overflow ivas inevit- 
able. Tbese same scholars would speak of the migrations in 
terns of ,H wavcs”. It is more likeiy, however, that these Semitic 
movements partook in their initial stages more of the nature of 
the European migrations into the New World: a ft# persons 
would start moving. others would fol lo w , th.cn many more would 
go, until a general popular mterest was aroused in the idea of 
going + 

This transplantat ion tn mas si or in bands of human groups 
from a pastoral desert region to an agricultural lemtory con- 
stitutes a common phenomenon in the Near East and provides 
an important due to the undcrstanding of its long and eheckercd 
history. The proeess by which a more or less migratury people 
imposcs itself upon a people which has bcconie rooted in the soil 
usually results in the invaders assimilating to some degrce the 
main features of the previousSy ex ist in g civilizationi and in 
infusing a certain amount of its biood, but hardly ever in the 
extcrm i nation of the indigenous population. This is exactly 
wfaat happened in the andent Near East, whose hisfcory b to 
a certain enten! a Stniggle between the sedeniary population 
aiready domiciled in the Fertile Crescent and the nomadk 
Arabians tiying to dispossess thenu For immigration and cobn- 
kation are, as has bcen well said p an attenuated form of invasion. 

h should be noied in eonnection with these migrations that 
in almost every case the Semit i c tongue survived. This is a do 
tcrmining factor. If in Mesopotamia. for cxampb, the agglutb 
nativc S u merian language had sundved it would have been 
difficuli for us to dassify the people of the Valley as Semitic. In 
the case of the andent Egyptians a Semito-Hamitic language 
evoived. and wccannot very well include the Egyptians among 
the Semites, The term ,s Semiie ,, a therefore, has more Unguistic 
than ethnoLogica! implication, and the Assy ro-Baby lo ni an P Ara- 
maic, Hebrew, Fhocnician* South Arabic, Ethiopie and Arabie 
languages should be viewcd as dialccts devebping out of one 
common longue, the Urstmihsth. A parallel may be found in the 
case of the Romance languages in their relation to Latin, with 
the exception that some form of Latin has survi ved. in lilcrature 
al least p to the present dav. whereas the Semitic archetype, only 
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a spokcn language, has cntirely passed away, though its general 
character may be infcrred frum whatevcr points are found 
common to its surviving daughters. 

Accept i ng Arabia—Najd or al-Yaman ~as the homeland and 
distributing cent re'of thc Semitic peoples does not pruclude the 
possibiliiy of their having once bcfore t at a very early date, con- 
stituted with another member of thc whitc race, thc Hamites, 
onc eommunity somewhere in castern Åfrica; it was irom this 
eommunity that thosc who were iatcr term cd Scmites erosscd 
over into tlie Arabi an peninsula, possibly at Håb al-Mandab. 1 
This would make Afriea thc probable Semito-Hami tic home and 
Arabia the cradle of thc Semitic people and thc centre of their 
distribution. The Fertile Cresctint was the scene of the Semitic 
civilisation. 

* tleorgc Al Bjrtun, StmiiU Ond Bomi tit OrigiV (PMEaiJdphii, P- S? 
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Arabia is the s&uth-vesrern pcninsula of Asia, the largest pen- 
insula on the map of the wortd, But ils total population is csti- 
maled at eight millions only, abotiL one million of whom live in 
al-Hijåz* onc and a half in al-Yaman, two and a half in Xajd and 
its dependencies, al-Hasa (andent al-Bahrayn) and al-Jawf, one 
million and a half in T Asir and three-fourths of a million in 
X'mån. Geologists tell us that the land once formed thc natural 
continuation of the Sahara (now separated from it by the rift of 
the Nile valtey and the great chasm of the Red Sea and of the 
sandy helt which traverses Asta through central PersÉa and the 
Gobi Desert. In earl ivr times the Atlantic westerlicflj which now 
vater the highlands of Syria-Palcstme, must have reached 
Arabia undrained, and during a part of the Ice Age these same 
desert lands must have been pre-eminently habi rable grasslands. 
Since the ice shect naver extended south of the great mountarns 
in Asia Minor s Arabia was never made uninhabitable by glacia- 
tion, Its deep, dry wadi beds still bear wttness to the eros!ve 
powers of ihe rain-water that once flowed through them. The 
northern boundary is ill-de fined, but may be con s idered an im- 
aginary line drawn due easL from thc head of thc Gulf of 
al- f Aqabah in the Red Sea to the Euphratcs. Geulogkally, in- 
dced. thc whole SyrenMcsopotamian desert is a part of Arabia. 

The pcninsula stopes away from the west to the Persian Gulf 
and the Mesopotamien depression. Its back bone b a range of 
mountains running parallel to the western toast and rbing to a 
height of over 9000 feet in Midian on the north and over 12,000 
in al-Yaman on thesouthA Al-Sarah in al-Hija* reache&an eleva¬ 
tion of io 9 ooo fcet. From this back bone thc eastern fa 11 is gradual 
and Ion g; thc western, to w ards thc Red Sea, is steep and short. 
The southem sides of the pen insula, vrhere the sea has been 

1 The higtmf mnsured pcilli it 13,336 fe in nJ'Yiuiuiif Cail Ralhjtns iftd Her- 
tfimin v. WiLjiii*nn h S*dnra&unj-/ttiM 4 røJ. in h LandtskrnndhtÅ* ÆrgthnUSf (Ihm- 

^Ep 19341. P^ * 
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receding from the coast at a rate reckoned at seventy-two feet 
per year, are fringed by lowlands, the Tihimahs. N'ajd, the north 
central plateau, has a mean elevation of 2500 feet. Its mountain 
range, Shammar, lifts one red grande peak, Aja', 5550 feet above 
the sea-level. Behind the Coastal lowlands rise ranges of various 
heights on all three sides, In 'Uman, on the eastern coast, the 
suitunits of at-Jabal al-Akhdar so ar to a height of 9900 feet, 
formingonc notable exceptton to the general tsstwsrd declinc of 
the surface of the land. 

With Lhe exception of the mountains and highlands just dis- 
cussed the land consists mainly of desert and steppe. The steppes 
(sing. dårak) are ctrcular plains between hilis covered with sand 
and embosonrung subterranean waters, The so-called Syrbn 
desert, Bådiyat al-Sha*m r as well as the Mrøopotamlan desert.arc 
most ly steppeland. The Southern part of the Syrian desert is eol- 
Loquiatty Jtnown as al-røamad. The Southern part of the Meso¬ 
potamien steppeland is often referred ro as Badiyat al-'lraq or 
al-SaitiSwah. 

Of the desert land three variet i es may be distingubhed: 

1 The groat Nufud, a tract of whiie or reddésh sand blown 
into high banks or dunes and covering a vast area in North 
Arabia. The dassical term is al-båd ty ah, sømctiincs al-da find, 
Though dry except for an occasional oasis, al-N’ufud rcccivcs in 
some winters enough rain to cover it with a c arpet of verdu rc 
and convcrt it into a paradtse for the camets and sheep of the 
wandering Bedouin.Among the first of the dølen EuropeSnS who 
have sueceeded in traversing the Nufud are lhe French Alsatian, 
CharlesHuberf 1878); the Englishdiplomatist and poet.WilfridS. 
BIunt(tS79);and the Strasshurg oricntalist, Julius EutingftSSj), 

2. AI-DahnS’ (the red land), a sur face of red sand, extends 
from the great Nufud in the north to al-Rab’ al-Khåli in the 
south, doseribing a great arc to the south-east and strctching a 
distance of oversix hundred miles. Its western part issometimes 
distin gu ished as al-AhqSf (dune land). On older maps at-Dahnå’ 
is usually indicated as al-Rab al*Khali (the vacant tjuarter). 
When al-Dahnå’ recetves seasonal rains, it abounds in pasturage 
attråetivc lo the Bedouins and thoir cattle lor sevcral months a 
year, but in summer-time the region U void of the breath of life. 
Belure Bcrtram Thomas 1 no European c ver ventured lo cross 
I AroHi Ftfix; Atnuitki £mfly Qmvttr Armti* (New Yoifc, 193*). 
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al-Rab* al-Khåli, the *'no man's land pi of Arabia. There is no 
record of its ha ving been crossed even by aeroplans. Thomas 
accompl ished the fcat in fifty-dght daya from the Arabi an Sea 
to the Persian Gulf ± encøuntered the phenomenon of singing 
sands and discovered a "Iake of salt water", which turned out to 
be an arm of the Persian Gulf in the south of Qatar, Ontil then 
our knowledge of the dreaded and mysterious Waste of South 
Arabia was no more than that of the tenth-century geographers* 

3* At-Jjarrah, a surface of corrugated and fissured lavas 
overly ing sandslotte. Volcanic tracts of this type abound in the 
western and central regions of the peninaula and extend north 
as far as eaatcm l-Jawrån- Våqilt 1 lists no Jess than thirty sueh 
hlarrahs, The last volcanic erupriori reported by an Arab his- 
torian took place in A.D. 1256. 

Within this ring of desert and steppe lies an elevated core, 

Najd* the Wahhabiland, In Najd the i farnes tone has long been 
generally exposed; hrre and there are decasional s trips of sand, 

Mt- S ha mm ar consistø of gran i te and basalt rock, 

Arabia is one of the dricst and hottest of tountrses. Though aimutic 
sandwiched bclween seas on the east and West, those bodies of mndil ^ 0J 
water are too narrow to break the climatie continuity of the 
Africo-Asian rainJess Continental masses- The ocean on the sonch, 
to be sure, does bring rains, but the sinioom (samum) which 
seasnnally lashes the land Jeaves very little moisture for the in« 
terior, The braeing and ddightfuf cast wind (al-sufia: has atways 
pro vided a lavo uri te theme for Arabian poets* 

In al-Hi]ai, the birthplaceof Islam, scasons of dmughi extend- 
ing passi bly over a period of three or more years are nol im- 
known. Raicistorms of short du rat ion and extraordinary vi olen ce 
may sirikc Makkah and al-M admah and oecasionally threaten 
to overthrow the Ka'bah; al-Balådhuri 1 devotes a wholc chapter 
to the rioods (suyuf) of Makkah. Subsequent to theae ratns the 
hardy pastoral flora of the desert rnaktss its appearance. In north- , 
ern al-Ilija si the isolated oases, the I argest co vering an area of 
sonne ten square miles, are the ønly support of settled Itfe. Fi ve¬ 
si xths of the population of al«I + Jijåz is nomadie. Ccrtain oases, 
such as Fad ak F which figured in the carly history of Islam, have 

1 MM w j*m ai-Butdån , dL F. VYtfstcnfdd (Lci pi lp, 1866-73), inde* 

¥ Tuf HA *I-Buidd*r r wår de Goeje (L*ydcn f i£66) x pp. f J U- FluJjp K r HUti p 

Tå* Ori&rti fif tå* ffiemk Sfiåle (New Vort, pp. Kl-4* 
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cntirdy disappeared. Most of these fertile tracts wcre cultivaied 
at the time of the Prophet by jews- The mcan annual tempera¬ 
ture in the Hijåi lowland is nearer 90* than 8o a F. Al-Madtnah, 
with a mean temperature of little over 70" F + , is more heaithful 
than its sister to the south, Makkah. 

Only in al-Yaman and *AsIr are therc sufficient periodie rains 
to warrant a systematic ctil ti vation of the soih Percnnial vegeta¬ 
tion is here found in favoured vallcys to a distance of about two 
hundred miles from the coast. SanT. the modern Capital of al- 
Yaman, is over 7000 feet above the sea and therefore one of the 
healthiest and most beautiful lowns of the penmsula. Othcr 
fertile but not contiiiuous tracts are found on the coast. The 
surfacc of Hadramawt is marked by deeply stink valleya where 
water is ahundant in the suhsoih 'Uman, the eastemmost pro- 
vince, reccives a fair supply of rakt, Espeeialty hot and humid ane 
Juddah Jedda) É alTJudavdah (Hodeida; and Masqat (Muscat). 

Arabia cannot boast a single river of signlficance whtch flows 
perennially artd reachcs the sea. None of its streams are navi- 
gable. fn place of a system uf rivers it has a network of wadis 
whkh carry away suth floods as oecur. These wadis serve 
a nol her purpose: they deterntine the routes for the caravans and 
the pilgrimages, Si rite the rise of Islam the pilgr images have 
formed the principal link between Arabia and the outer World, 
The ducfland routes are from Mc&opotamia, by way of Buray- 
dah in Najd* following the Wadi al-Rummah* and from Syria, 
passing through Wadi abSirhan and sk irting the Red Sea coast. 
The intrapeninsuIar routes are either coastah fringing nearly 
the wholc peninsula, or transpemnsular p running from South¬ 
west to nnrth-east through the central oases and avoiding the 
stretch between, namely, the Vacant Quarter. 

The tcnth-century geographer al-Istakhri 1 speaks of only one 
place in aJ-fiijazpthe mountain near abjå'ift where water freeies. 
AI-Hamdam* refers to frozen water in SarTå 1 * To these places 
Glaser 1 adds Mt- yadur aUShaykh, in al-Yaman p where snow 
falls almost every winter. Frost is more widespread, 

The dryness of the atmosphere and the salinity of the soil 

1 MmAHk M. d* Goejc (Ltvtkn, 1S70), p. 19, ti. 12-13. 

1 AH/Å jT/Z, Bit. VIII. N&Mh A- Kari s (Priocrititi, 1940), p. *z *e* alra Nailh 

M. al'Aftn. Å 'tUnA fi HUM af-'Jr.ik al SaidM (€airt> f 1937 ?) p pt* i p p. fiS. 

* In A Feteimum, *iu Justui Pfrthtå jv Ograpk 1 Sikc r 

t@I. 3 - (Gnlhn. iS&b). p. 4 , 3 . 
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militare against the possibility of any luxuriant growth« AUfJijåz 
b rich m dates. Wheat grøWS in al-Yaman and ccriain oases« 

Barley is cultivated for horses. M illet (dAuroå) grows in certain 
regions* and ricein ’Umån and alasa. On the highlands parallel 
to the Southern coast h and particularly in Mahrah, the frankin- 
cense tree p which figured prominent ly in the early eommercial I i fe 
of South Arabi a p still flourishes. A characterLstk product of T Asir 
is gurmarabic, T he coffce plant, for which aI-\ aman is now 
famous, was introdueed in to South Ara bi a in the fourteenth cen- 
tury from Abyssjnia. The earliest reference to this u wtrie of Islam 
is in the writings of the sixteenth century. 1 The first mention of 
coffee by a European w riter was in 1592. 

Of the trees of the desert se veral species of acacia s induding 
atkl (tamarisk: and gha 4 ®* which gives excellent ctweøal, are 
faund* A not her species, talh^ yields gum-arabie, The deserc abo 
produccåsamft, the grains of which give a flour used for porridge p 
and the eagerly sought tru file and senna (al-tfatm)* 

Ameng the domestic plant* the grape-vine. introdueed from 
Sy ria after the fourth Christian century, is well represented in 
al-Ta'if, and yietds the alcoliolic beveragt S tyled naåtdA al- 
zabtb. The wine {k/iamr), however p sung by the Arabie poets P 
was the brand imported from Hawrin and the Lebafion. The 
olive tree p nativc in Syria p is unknown in al-llijaz. Other pro- 
ducts of the Arabian oases are pomegranates, apples p apricots, 
almonds, oranges h lemons, sugar- cane p watar-mdons and banan as- 
The Nabataeans and Jews were probably the ones respons!Ide 
for the introduetion of sudi fruit urees from the north* 

Among the Arabian flora the date-palm tree is queen. Il bears Th* ducc- 
the most common and esteemed fruit: the fruit (fiimr) par p 
exceJletice«. Tog^ther with milk it provides the chief item on the 
menu of the Bcdouin k and, except forcamel tlcsh, is his only solid 
food 1 lis fermented beverage is the much sought méhik. Its 
erushud stones fumish the cakes which ane the everyday meal 
of the camel To possess M thc two black ones” ial-aswadån)* 

Le. water and dates, is the dream of every Bedouin. The Prophet 
is reported to have enjmncd, H Honour your aunt p the palm p 
which was made of the same clay as Adam . Arah iiuthors list 


1 S« al-Jas ri Én de Saqf, CArtiirmatAi* trak, a nd i FflJis, sot. 

pp. 33S Mt f. s tf. p pp, 4 11 _ „ _ | ... 

1 Conicdl ibri'Qut&ybfth. ’tfyi* (Cw», m, pp. »op-ij 

• Sujfitf, ffUi* jMWJM (Cairo. ,31,). wJ. ii. p. S >5 
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ii hundred varieti.es of dates in and around al-MadTnah. 

Even this queen of Arabian trees must have bcen introduced 
from the north p from Mcsopotamia, wherc the palm Lree was 
the chief objeet which attracted early man thither. The Arabic 
vocabulary in Najd and aUHijåi rdating to agriculture, e.g* ba*l 
(watered by rain only ), 1 ekåår (ploughman), etc., indicates bor¬ 
ro wing from the northern Semkes, partic ularly the Aramaeans . 1 

The ardmal kingdom is represented bypanthers (sing. namtr), 
leopards (sing; fa Ad), hyenas p wolves, foxes and lizards (especi* 
alty al-tfaåå)* The Hon 1 frequently cited by the aneient poets of 
The peninsuIa T is now extinct. Monkuys are found In al-Yamam 
Amon g the birds of prey eagles b astards [/*« åara Y 

hnubara), falcons, hawks and owls may be counted, Cnows are 
abundant. The most cg m mon hirds are the hoopoe (hudhud), 
lark, nigliiingaEe, pigeøn and a species of partridge eelebrated 
in Arabic literature under the name a/-ga*a* 

Of dornes tic animals the principal ones are thecamel, the ass p 
the ordinary watch-dog, the greyhound {sal£i$f) r the eat, the 
sheep and the goat. The mule is said to have been introduced 
from Egypt after the Hijrah by Muhammad p who preferred Lo 
ride o n it rat her than on the horse. 

The desert yidds loeusts, whitrh the Redouin rclishes p espeda It y 
when roas te d \vi t h salt, Lotus t p! agu es are reputed to appear 
every seventh year. Of reptiles the Nufud boasts,, by all accounts. 
the horned viper, LaWrence*speaks with horror of his cxpcricnce 
with the snakes En Wadi al-Sirbån* 

Renowned as it has become in Moslem literature, the horse 
w as nevertheiess a laie impørtation in to ancient Arabia, This 
an i mal, for w r hich Najd is famous, was not known to the early 
Semites. Domesticated in early antiquity somewbere cast of the 
C as pi an Sea by notnadie I ndo-European herdsmen p it was la ter 
imported on a large seaJe by the Kassites and Hkiltes and 
through them made its way, two mfllenniums before C brist, i nto 
Western Asia. From Sy ria it was introduced before the beg inning 
of our era i nto Arabia, where it had the best opportun ity to 
keepits blond pure and free from admixture. The Hyksos passed 
the horse on from Syria s nto Egypt the Lyd ta ns from Asia 
Minor in to Grqcce t where it was immortalized by Phidias on the 

J S« bflcm r p, 97, 1 s« beW r p. 107. 

p T. E. Lawrr&or, Sfzvn c/ Wirdirin (New York, 5936), pp. 269-70. 
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Parthenon« In the Egypiiart p Assyro- Babylon i an and carly 
Persi an record s the Arabi an appears as a cameleer, not as a 
cavalier. The camel p rather than the horse, figured In the tributes 
exaeted by the Assyrian eonquerørs from the * l Urbi*V In 
Xerxes 1 army, internt upon the cønquest of Greece, the Arabs 
rode camels* 1 Strå bo, a prcsumably on the authori ty of his friend 
Aefius Gal lus, the Roman general who invaded Ara bia as late 
as 24 B.C, t denies the exbtence of the horse in the peninsula. 

Renowned for its phy&ical beauty, cndur.intc, intelligence 
and frouching devot ion to Its master, the Ara bi an thoroughhred 
(hé/iay/dn) is the exempiar from which all Western ideas about 
ihe good-breeding øf horse flesh have been deri ved. In the eighth 
cermiry t he Ara lis introduced it into Europe through Spain, 
where jt left permanent traces in its Barbary and Andalusian 
descendents. * D urin g the Crusades the English horse received 
fresh s Ira in s of blond through contaet wilh the Arab. 

In Arabia the horse is an animal df luxury whosc fceding and 
tåre constitutes a problem to the man of the desert. Its possessron 
is a presumption of weaJtb. Ils chicf valne lies in providing the 
speed necessary for the success of a Bedoum raid (g&d&i*). ft is 
abo used for sports: in tournam em (/arfi/), coursing and hunting. 
In an Arab camp today in case of s hørtage of water the children 
rnight cry for a drink h but the master, unmoved* would pour 
the last drop imo a pad to set beføre the horse. 

If the horse is the most noble of the conquesis of man, the r 
camel is certainly from ilte nom ari s point of view the mos! i: 
u se ful- Without it the desert ro uld not be cønceived of as a 
habit ab] e plade, The camel is the nomad's no ur isher, his vehicle 
of transport at ion and his medium of cxchange, The dowry of 
the bride, the price of biood, the profit of maysir (gambling), 
the wealth of a shetkh, are all computcd in terms of camels. 
it is the Bedouin h s constant companion, his alter fg$ t his foster 
parenr. He drinks its milk instead of water (which he spares for 
the cattle); he feasts on its fiesh; he covers himself with its skin; 
he makes his tent of its hair. Its dung he uses as fuel. and its 
urine as a hair tonic and medierne. To him the camel is more 
than IÉ the ship of the desert"; it is the special gift of Allah tf. 

1 Bckw, pp, 3i>,, 41. 

* Hrrodutu&, tfitipry* Bk, Vil, dt. JS6j f S, 

1 GngrqpA a-. Hk. XVI, cft. 4, f| i i 36. 

4 W iTLEiim R. Brovrn, Tht Iltri* *f lk* ZWrl {Xew York. pp. 13^ Hq, 
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Koran 16 : J-6). To qtiote a striking phrase of Sprenger, 1 the 
Bedouin is AJ the parasite of the camd'\ The Bedouins of our dav 
take deJight in refemng to themselves as a A/ a/-åaJr É the people 
of the camd. Musil 1 States that there is hardly a member of the 
Kuwalah tribe who has not on some occasion drunk water from 
a camefs paunch. tn time of emergency eicher an oid camd is 
killcd or a stick is thrust down ils throat to make it vomir water: 
If the camd has been watered with in a day or two t the liquid 
is tolerably drink able. The part which the camel has played in 
the eeonomy of Arabian I i fe is mdicated by the faet that the 
Arabie language is said to in etude some one thousand names 
for the eamel in tts mimerens breeds and stages of growth, a 
number ri val led on ly by the number of synonyms used for the 
sword. The Arabian eamel ean go for ahout twenty-five day s 
in winter and abeut five day s in summer without water. The 
eamel was a factor in fadlitating the early Mostem conquests 
by assudng its masters more mobil!ty than, and consequent 
ad vantage over, the set tled pcoplés. The Caliph P Umar b quoted 
as having said: Éh Thc Arab prospers only wherc ihe camel 
prospers Thepeninsula remains the chicf camel-breeding centre 
in the worid* l he horses of Najd, the dunkevs of al-ffasa and 
the dromedarics of T [ man are *vorld famous, bi the past the 
pearl fisheries of f Uman and the Persi an Gulf region, the salt 
mines ol eertain areas and the camd industry were the main 
sources of income. But since the begmning of the exploitatbn of 
the oil-fielck in 1933, the extensive activities conrtected with the 
oil industry have bomme by far the greatest source. The dil-ficMs 
of al-l;lasa are ctassed among the richest in the World. 

From north-westem Arabia the c amel T like the horse 
originally an American ammal* was mtroduced imo Palcstine 
and Syria on the oocasion of the invasion of the Midlandes 
in the eleventh centujy b.c. f Jtidges 6 : 5). This appears to 
be the first reference to thb animal in li ter a ture* It was intro 
dueed into Egypt with the Assyrian conquest in the seventh 
century B_C, f and into nort hern ATr-rea with the Moslem 
invasion m the seventh een tu ry alter C Kris t. 


mt dtutuktn mrrftnlåmdittkm GwtifficAafi, adv 

* T** -W*»**Tf *W Cuiiomti af (hz RwaU Bntemmi York, mi S) tl 
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CoRRESFGttDING to the twofold nature of the land, the inhabil-Ttw 
anis of Ara bi a fa I i ifito two main groups: nomadie Bodouins ni>fU 
and set t Led folk, The line of dem areal ion between the wandering 
and the sedentary demente in the population is not alwaya 
sharply dntwn. Tliere are staget of senii-nomadisrn and of 
quasi-urbanity. Certain townsfolk who were at onc time Bedauin 
still betray their nomadie orig in, whilc ot her Bedouins are towns- 
people in the making. The biood of the setti ed population is 
thus constantly refreshed by a nomadie stram, 

The Bedouin is no gypsy roaming aimlcssly for the sake of 
roaming. Hr represents the hest adaptation of human Hfe to 
desert conditiom* Wherevcr verdant land is found. there he goes 
seeking pasture. Nomadism is as mueh asrieiuific mode ofliving 
in the Nuf ild as industrialist Ls in Detroit or Manchester. 

Action and reaction between the townsfolk and the desert 
folk are motivated by the urgerU die lat es of sclfdnterest and self- 
preservation. The nomad insista on extracling from his murr 
favourably situatcd neighbour such resources as he Mmself 
laeks, and that dther by vioLertcc- -raids—or by peaeeful methods 
—exehange, He is land-pirate or broker r or both at on te. The 
desert, where the Bedouin plays the pari øf the piiratc, sivares 
certain common eharacteristics with the sea. 

The nom ad h as a type* is today what he was ycsterday and 
what he will be tomorrow. His tru I ture partern has always been 
the same. Variation, progress, evolution, are not among the 
laws he readily obeys. Immune to the invasion of exotic ideas 
and manners, he still li ves, as his forbears did, in lertts of goats P 
or tam els 1 hair r "houses of hair 1 ** and grazes his sheep and goats 
in the same fashion and on the same paslures* Shccp- and camd- 
raistng, and to a lesser degree horse^hreedingj hunting and raid- 
ing, form his staple occupation and are to his mind the only 
occupatiøns worthy of a man. Agrkulture and all varieiks of 
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trade and craft are heneath his dignity, lf and when he frees 
himself from his enviranment he is no mon? a nomad. In the 
Fertile Creseent empires have cøme and gøne t but in the barren 
wastes the Bedouin has rem amed for over the same . 1 

Over ail the Siving t hiligs of the desert the Bed&uin, the camel 
and the paim are the triumvirate that ru Ses sup rerne; and together 
with the sand tliey constitute the four great actors In the drama 
of its ex isten ce r 

To its denizen the desert is more than a habitat: it is the 
rusted i an of his sacred tradition* the p reserver of the p uri ty of 
his speech and biood and his first and foremost line of defence 
against cncroachment from the outside World. Its scareity of 
water, scorrhing heat, trackless roads, lack of food-supply— 
all enemses in normal times—prene staunch allics in time of 
dan ger. LittSe wonder then that the Arabi an has rarely hent his 
ncck to a fores gn yoke. 

The cøntiiiuity, monoton y and ari di ty of his desert habitat 
are faithfully reflectcd in the Bedouin phy&ical and mental make¬ 
up. Anatomically he is a bundle of nerves, bones and sin-ews. 
The kanness and barrenntss of his land show themselves in his 
physique. His dativ food is dates and a mixture of dour, or roasted 
corn, with water or milk. His raintent is as scan ty as his nourish- 
ment: a long shirt with a belt and a flowmg upper gar- 

ment Ca&a ) which pietures have made familiar. The head is 
covered by a shawl {kufiyah) held by a cord Ctqdf). Trøusérs 
are not worn and fuotwear is rare. Tu-nar i ty j enduranco (jabr) f 
seems to be his sit prene virtue, enabling him to s lirvi ve where 
al most everything el se perishes. Passi vi ty is the ob verse of this 
same virtue. Passive Ciidurance ts to him preferable to any 
attempt to diangc the state in which he finds himself, no matter 
how hard his !ot. Individualism, another charactcristic trait, is 
so deeply ingrained that the Bedouin has never been able to 
raisc himself to the dignity of a social betng of the international 
type, mueh less to develop ideals of devotion to the common 
good beyond that which perlains to the tribe. D isrip] ine, respcct 
for order and authority, are no idols in desert life. “O Lord”, 
prayed a Bedouin, "have mrrcy upon mc and upon Mu ham mad, 
but upon no onc rise besides!"* Since the days of Ishmact the 

1 A foirnt fffllurt of il.li-Su'uH'i feonomie ard locint reforms u th« wltlemefit 
of rom*!. on the «iL > Atm-tJawud, £hm» (C*irO, ii8o), vol. i, p. S9. 
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Arabian's hånd has bran against evcry tiun and evcry man*s 
hånd against him* 

The ghazn (ra^ia), Otherwi&eeonsidered a form of brigandage, R*nU 
ts raiscd by the economtc and social co ud ilions of deserl lifc to 
the rank of a national institution. It iies at the base of the 
cconomic simeture of Bedoum pastoral society, Ir desert land* 
U’here the fi ght i ng mood is a chronic mental cønditiøiip raiding 
is onq of ihe fcw manly oceupa tions. Christian tdbes, too, such 
as the banu-Tagtilib, practised it without any mental re¬ 
servations. The poet al-Qutlmi of the early Umayyad period 
has given ex pression to the gu kl ing principle of such li fe In 
two verses: "Our business is to make raids on the enemy, 
on our neighbour and on our own brother, in case we find 
none Lo raid but a brother!” 1 ]n Su'udi Ara bi n raids arc now 
illegal. 

According to the rules of the game —and gha&w is a sort of 
national sport—no biood should be shed except in cases of 
extreme nccessity. Ghazvs does hdp to a ccrtatn extent to keep 
down the numher of mouths to feed, though it does not actually 
inereasé the sum-total of available supplics- A vveaker tribe or 
a sedentary settlement on the borderland may buy proiectlofi 
by paying the s tron ger trihe what h today ealled khuwah.. 

Thesc ideas of ghazu* and its terminology werc carried over by 
the Arabians in to the Isktniic ccnquests. 

The principle of hos pi lal i ty; however, mi liga tes in seme 
measure the evils of gkazzu, However dreadful as an enemy he 
may be, the Bedouin is also n ithin bis laws of friendship a loyal 
and generous friend. Pre-Jslamic poets, the journalists of their 
day ± never ti red of singing the pra i ses of tftyåfah (hospital itv) 
whleh, with (tamås&h (fortitude and enthustasm) and mttritak 
(manliness),*is considercd one of the supremc virlues of the race. 

The keen com petition for water and pas tu rage, on which the 
chief causa of conflict centre, splits ihe desert populace into 
warring tribes; but the common consciousness of helplessness 
in the face ofa stubhorn and mahgnanr nature deveJops a feel- 
ing for the necessity of one sacred duty: that of hospitailty. To 
refuse a guest such a courtesy in a land where nn inns or holds 
obtain* or to harm him after accepting him as a guest h is an 

1 Abu-Timmiirt, Aåk*&r *t-ff*m4*3b r «?<L Frcytai; i Bonn, jSlB), p. 171. 

1 Cf. føn Golcliihef, Mnk*mm*Jé*uiÅ 4 Stvdu* t pt- 1 (Hille, p* ij* 
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offence not on ly agatnsr the estab! ished trsores and honour but 
against God Himse!f p the real proteetor* 

The rudiments of Semiric religion devdoped in the oa 5 Cs H 
rather than in the sandy land,, and centred upon stenes and 
springs, forcrunners of the Black Stonc and Zatnzam in Islam 
and of Bethd in the Did Tcstament. In the case of the Bedouin, 
religion sits very Jightly indeed on his heart, In the judgment nf 
the Koran (9 : 98). "the desert Arabjans are most eonfirmed in 
unbdief and hypocrisy T *. Up to our present day thcy never pay 
much more than lip homage to the prophet. 1 

The elan organisation is the basis of Bedouin society, Every 
tent represents a familv; an encampment of tents forms a 
h<iyy\ members of One frayy constitute a elan føafcrøj). A number 
of kind red dans grouped together make a. tribe (gaiilaJt). All 
members qf the same dan consider each other as of onc biood, 
submit to tlie authority of but One chief—the senior memfaer of 
rhe dan—and use one battlc-cry. (children of; is the 

title with which they prefiic their joint name. The feminine names 
of certain dans show traces of the earlicr matnarchal sys tem > 
Blood re1ationship T fictitinus or real, fumishes the adhesive 
element in tri bal organisation, 

1 he tent and its hutnble houschold contents are indtvidual 
property, but water, pasturage and tul ti vable land are the 
commcm property of the tribe, 

If a member of a elan commits murder inside the elan, none 
vvill defend him, In case ofescape he beeomes an outlaw (jgrtrf ). 
If the murder is outside the dan r a vendetta is establishcd, and 
any fdlow dan-member may have to pay for it with his own 
li fe, 

Blood, according to the primitive Uw of the desert p calts for 
blood; nu chastisement is recognized other than that of venge- 
anec, The nearest of kin is supposed to assitme primary respom 
sibility* A blood feud mav last forty years, as in the case af the 
Basus W ar between the banu-Bakr and the banu-Taghlib. In all 
the ayvdm al-Araå, those intertribal batties of pre-Islamk days, 
the chroniders emphasize the blood feud motif, though under- 
ly in g economic reasons must have motivat ed many of the events, 
Sornetimes a b]oodwite {diya/t J is accepted* 

No worse calamity could befal! a Bedouin than to lose his 

1 Amcfti Rihmii, TJriåÅ A'V/if (Bdrut T p_ 233. 
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tribal alfiMation. A tribdess man, m a land where strangcr and 
cncmy are synonymøus< ]ike a landlcss man in feudal England* 
is practically helpless. His status is that of an oudaw t one 
beyond ihti pak of protektion and safety. 

Though primanly a matter of birth, dan kirtship may be in- 
dtvidually acquircd by sharing a member's food or sucking a 
few drops of his biood. Hcrodotus 1 speaks of this ancicnt rite 
of adoption. If a slave is freed he often finds it to hte intercsi to 
knep some attachmeru -ud ih the farmly of his former m aster. 
thus becoming a client {maw/a)* A strangcr niay seek such a 
relatiqmhip and is styted a protegé (dfikkil). In like manner 
a wholc weaker dan might desire the protection of p and 
ultimatcly hecome absorbed by p a atrøngcr elan or tnbe + The 
Tayyi\ Gbatafan, Taghlib, eic. p were confedorations of North 
Arabian tri Les whieh figured prominent ly in hi s to ry and whose 
deseeiidants still survi ve in Arabic-speaking lands. 

An analogous custom in religion made it possible for as tran ger 
to become attached to the service of a sanetuary 1 and thus be- 
come a ctient of the god. Tø the present day the pilgrims to 
Makkah are referred to as ll the guesls of AUah", and the students 
connected with the mosque of Makkah or any other great mosque 
are called 41 [His] neighbours H (sing. mujdwrr}- 

w AjaåfyaÅ U the spirit of the dan, It impltes bouodless and *Ar**fy*k 
unconditional loyalty to fettow dansmen and eorresponds iti 
general to patriotis in of the passi onate T ehau vinis tic type. 44 Be 
loyal to thy tribe , 11 sang a hard, "ils claim uport its mtmbers is 
strong enoiJgh to make a husband give up hts wife." 3 This in- 
cradicahle particularism in the elan, whith Es the indivjdualism of 
themember of the dan magnified, assumés that the dan or tribe, 
as the case may be p is a unit by itself r self-sufficient and absoEute* 
and regards every o t her elan or tribe as ils I eg i li mat c viet i m 
and object of p[ ti lider and murder. Islam made full tise of the 
I ri bal system for its military purposes. It di vided the army in to 
units based on tribal lines, settkd the colonisrs in the conquered 
Lands in iribes and treated new converts from amon g the sub- 
jugated prop les as klients, The unsociat features of ind i vi du al ism 
and *njii&fy&h were never oittgrown by the Arab character as it 
devcloped and unføJded itsdf after the rise of [slam 1 and were 

1 Els. ni, eb. S. 1 CL Ewtlut 44 = 7- 

* Ahtfubwwl, «L W. Wri|jhi <Ldjuifr 1864), p. 219, ]. J. 
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amon g thc delemuning factors that led to ttic disintegration and 
u kim ate dowhfaU of the various Islamie stats, 

The dan is represented by its titular head, the sheikh. Unlike 
his modem namesake of Hollywood farne, the sheikh {shaykk) 
is the senior member of the tribe whose kadership asserts s tse l f 
in sober counsd* in generos i ty and in courage. Senionty in age 
and personal qualifications determine the choice. In judidal, 
military and ot lier affatrs of eonimon concern the sheikh is not 
the absolut? autherfty; he rmist con&ult with the tribal councii 
composed of the heads of the component Families. His tenure of 
Office lasts during thc good-will of his eonstituency* 

The Arabi an in general and the Bedouhi in partieular is a 
born democrat, He mects his sheikh on an cqual fdoting. The 
society in which hc lives I c vels e very t hin g down. The ti tie mal;k 
(king) the Ara bi a ns never used except in referring to fores gn 
ru lers and the partially Romanized and Persianized dynasties 
ofGhassan and al-ljkrah. The kings of the banu-Kindah formed 
the ofiiy exci.ption to this rule. But thc Arabian is also aristo- 
cratic as well as democratic. He looks upon himself as the cm- 
hudimeni of thr ronsummate partern of creatiom To bitn thc 
Arabian nation is thc noblest of all nations fpfkh&r ai-umani). 
The dvilizcd man, from the Bed ou in's ex alted point uf view, is 
leas happy and far inferiør. In the purity of his biood, his 
eloquence and poetry, his swørd and horse and above all in his 
noble an ces try (naraå), the Arabian takes infinite pride. He is 
excessi vely fond of prodigious gcncaJogtes and often traces his 
lineage back to Adam. No people, o ther ih an the Arabi ans, have 
c ver raised genealogy to thc dignitv of a science. 

The Bedouin wornan, whether Islamic or pre-lslamR, enjoyed 
and still enjoys a measure of freedom dented to her sedentary 
sister, She lived in a polygamous fami ly and under a baal 
system of marriage in which the man was the master, neverthe- 
less she was at libetty to choose a husband and leave him if ill- 
treated. 

Abiltry to assi mi la te other cu I tu res when the opportunity 
presents itsclf is wdl marked amon g the children of the desert. 
Faculties which have remained dormant for ages seem to awakc 
Sudcfenly, under the proper stimuli, and develop into dynamit 
powers^ tn thc Fertile Cresccnt lics ihe held of opportunity, A 
Hammur abi urt akes his apprørancc in Babylon, a Moses in 
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Slnaip a Zenobia in Palmyra, a Philip ihe Arab in Rome or a 
Harun al-Rashld in Rajjhdad. Monuments are built, like those 
of Petra, wbich still arouse the ad mirat ion of rhe wørld, The 
phcnømenal and almost unparallded effioresccncc of early Islam 
was due in no small measure to the latent powors of the Bcdouins, 
who, in the words of the Caliph 'Urnai^ "furnished Islam with 
ils raw materiaT 1 , 1 

1 Jbn-SftM, A'nJb af-J'a&ii<?dr ti/-AV£fr s Ed u ard Sai-kaii, t« 1. iU. pt, I (L«y- 

åen, tpen), p. 246, L 3, 
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We have thus far uscd the term Ara bi an for all ihe i nhabitant$ 
of the. peninsula vithout regard to geographicat location. We 
must now dififerentiatc betwcen the South Arabians and the 
North Arabians, the latter mduding rhc Najdis of Central 
Arabia. The geographical division of the land by the trackless 
tfesert into northcrn and Southern seciions has iss countcrpart 
in the peoples who inhabit it. 

1 he North Arabians are mostly nomads living in ' houses of 
hair“ in al-Hijaz and Najd; the South Arabians are in the main 
sedcntary, domicilet) in al-Yaman, Ha^ramawt and along the 
nrighbouring coast. The Northtmers speak the language of the 
Koran, the Arabie par excellence; the Southerners used an 
ancient Semitic tongue of their ovn, Sahacan or Himyaritr, 
with which the Ethiopic of Africa is dosdy allied. Both an* dali- 
chocephalic (long-bcaded) members of the Mcditerranean race. 
But the Southerners have a constderablc coastal element that is 
brachycephalic (round-headed), with a broad jaw and aquilinc 
nose. flat checks and abundant hair, eharac Leris tic of the Ar- 
ntenoid (Hittitc, Hebrcw) type, ft is an intensive element home to 
South Aral da perhaps by sca from the north-cast. 1 The South 
Arabians were the frøt to rise to prominence and de vel op a 
civilization of their ovn. The North Arabians did not step on 
to the stage of international affairs until the advent of Islam, 

The memory and consciousncss of this national dis tinet ion 
among the Arabians is reflected in their own traditionaJ genea- 
logies. Thcy di vide themselves first into two groupit ex ti net 
yba idak _,, including j hamQd, Ad—both of koranic farne—, 
Tasm and Jadts, and survtving {båqiyak). The ’l hatnud were an 
histortcal people mentioned in the euneiform annals of S argon 
II 1 and known to elassical writers as "Tamudaei”.» The 'Adites 


i !. u i tt ? n S ,’ *-' 00[1 " Tkt Ratts trf Europé (New York, 1939), pp, jot- j, jnS. 

P' P' LueltrnMU, Annmt Rttcriiof Astptja tudBatyUmio, vol, ii (('"hirasu 
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are supposed to have flourisbed iit ancjent Ha drama wt. Nejet, 
the gencalogists proceed to suhdivide the survi ving Arabians 
into two cthnic stocks; Arabian Arabs {'Ériåah) and Arabidasd 
Arabs (musta rtbah). The 'Artbah, according to them, are 
Yamanites d racen ded. from QahlSn (the Joktan of the Old 
Tcstament : and constitute the aboriginal stock; the Musta'ribah 
are the Hijozis. Najdis, Sabataeans and Palmyiencs, all 
descendcd from 'Adnan—an offspring of Ishniacl—and are 
t naturalizcd” in the land. In the tradiiion.il Qahtån and 
'Adnan is a rrminiscencc of the differentiation between South 
Aral.ua ns and North Arabians, The Madlncsc who rushed to the 
support of the Prophet at the time of his Hijrah wereof Yamanite 
origin, hut his own Family, the Quraysh, werc Kiziri of the 
northem stock. The Ghassanids of eastem Syria and the Lakh- 
mids of al-Hirah in ab'lraq werc Southerners dom id led in the 
north. 

Ihis gulf between the two Ara bi in stocks was nevcr bridgcd. 
The age-old division conlinucd to bf as prominent as ever, even 
after Islam had apparently unified the Arabian nation, 

Like a thick wedge the Arabian peninsula thrusts itself 
between the two earliest scats of eulture: Egypt and Babylonia. 
The Panjåb in India may have been a third cultural for lis, and 
the peninsula lies between it and the West. Alihough Arabia 
w-as not brought within the scope of the river-valley eulture of 
cither the land of the onc river or the land of the twin rivere, yet 
it rould not entirely have escaped their influchte. Its eulture 
however, was at bottom indigenous. It bdonged to the maritime 
type. Its south-eastern people were passi bly the ones who acted 
as m termed i aries between Egypt, Mesopotamia and the Panjiib 
- -the three focal centres of earlicst trade—and gave their name 
to the great intervening aest, 

Africa touche^ Arabia in the north at the Sinaitic peninsula, 
5 » a lan< * rou,R passes, comes close to it in the south at 

hab af-Mand ab, on ty ftfteen miles across, and is connected with 
m id-western Arabia by a third route which follows Widi al- 
Hammåmai, opposite the bend of the Nile near Thebes and 
connects with the Red Sea at abQusayr, This last route was the 
chief central connectioit. During the Twdfth Egypt i an Dynastv 
2000- 1 788 B.C.) a canal above Biibays connected the Nile 
with the Red Sea. Restored by the Ptolemics, this canal, the 
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antecedent of the Suez CansJ p was reopened by the cafiphs and 
used until ther discovery (1497) of the route to India round the 
Cape of Good Huper. 

The Egypiian mterest in Si na i arose bccause of its cupper and 
lurquolse mines located in Wadi Mnghårah in the Southern part 
of the peninsuEa neaf the modern town of al-Tur. Evcn in pre- 
dynasti c davs the nomads of Sinai were exporting their val u cd 
Products to Egypt. Fharaohs of the First Dynasfy opera ted the 
mines of the pcmnsula, but the period of great exploitaiion 
started with Snefru (ca. 3720 »*C-j of the Third DyriSsty* The 
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great road ærmer ting Egypt with Syria-FaJcstinc and tben« 
reaehmg to the rest of the Fertile CrcscenÉ and Asta Minor - 
that first international highway used by mm—sent a branrh 
south-cast to these copper and turquoise mines of Sinai. In a 
royal tomb of the First Dynasty at Abydos p Petrie found in i^QO 
00 a piece of ivory a portrait of a lypicaJ Armcnoid Semit .c 
I abelied "As i atic” with a long pointed beard and s haven upper 
fip* presumably a South Arabiam An earJier relief belonging to 
the same dynasty shows an emaciated Bcduuin chict in a loiii- 
cloth crouching in submisslon before his Egyptian eaptor, who 
is about 10 brain the Bedouin with his maee. These are the 
earliest represent ations of Arabi ans ex tant. I he word for 
Bedauin (Eg- 'ama, nomad p Asiatfc) figures prominent ly in the 
early Egyprian annals and insome cases refers to nomads arotind 
Egypt and outside of Arabia proper* 
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South Arabia was brought nearer to Egypt when the latter 
establishrd CoraincrciaJ rclationships with Pant and Nubia. 
Herodotus 1 speak* of SesoslriSj probablv Senufiert I (1980-1935 
D.C.) of Dynasty XIJ É as conqucnng the nations on the Arahi an, 
Gulf, pre^unably the Afriean side of the Red Sea. The Eight- 
eenth Dyn asty maintatned a tleet in the Red Sea* but as earJy 
as the Fiflh Dynasty wc find Saliurc (2553-2341 B.C-) conduet- 

mg the firsE maritime expedi- 
tion by way of that sea to 
an incense- producing tand, 
evidently Somaliland on the 
Afriean shore. 

The chJcf attraction for the 
Egyptians in South Arabia Jay 
in the frankincen&e, which they 
prized highly for leniple use 
and mummificafion and in 
whirit thai part of Arabia was 
particularly rich- Whcn Nubia 
was subjugated and Pant 
(modem Som al i I and) brought 
within the commercial sphere 
of the Egyptian empire many 
expeditions were conducted tn 
thoseplaces to procure “mynii, 
fragrant giims, resin and aro- 
maric woods*'* Such an ex- 
pedition to Punt was under- 
taken by Elatshep&ut (ca. 1300 
B.C.\ ihe tirst fammis woman in his tory. The emissaries of her 
successor, Thutmose III* the Napolepn of andem Egypt, 
brought (1479 B.C.) from the same land the usual eargo of 
M ivory p ebony, pant her-sk in s and slaves' 1 . As those were aiso the 
Products of ni-Yaman in south-western Arabia it is not unlikely 
that the Egyptians used the term "Punt" for the land on both 
sidt ^ of Bfib al-Man<Lib. Gohi may also have come front Arabia, 
I he incense trade with South Arabia went through Wadi al- 
HammSmat* making that central routé the mos I important link 
with South Arabia. 

1 Hk. Il, di, tg?. 
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Hadramawt/ which in ancfcnt times included tbe coastlands 
Mal ir ah and al-Shihr, 1 was the cddbrated land of frankincense* 
ifafar, formerly a town and now a district on the coast, was its 
chicf centre. The modem namc is Dhufar and it is under the 
nominal rille of the sultan of 'Umam. This ?afar, the commerci.il 
cenlre of the frankincensc country and situated as it h On the 
southem coastp should not be con fused with the inland ^aflr in 
abYaman, which was the Idimyarite Capital. 3 The frankincense 
(fuådn? whence "olibamim”) tree still fiourishes in (fa^ramawt 
and other parts of South Arabia, As of old, ?afår is still the 
chief centre of Its trade. 

The ancient Egyptians were not the only people who had a 
commercial interest in Arabia. Their foremost rivals for the 
trade in spiees and minerals were the peoplc of Babylonla. 

E astern Ara bia bordcrcd on Mesopotamia. Th e early inhabit- 
ants of that region, the Sumerians and Akkadians, had alrcady 
by the fourth millt-nnium before our era becomc familiar with 
their neighbours of the West! and (Amurru) and were able to 
communicate with them both by land and water* 

Thesource ofsupply of the Sumer S an copper h the earliest metal 
discovered and used in mdustry* was probably in 'Uman* 

On a diorite statue of Naråm-Sin (r<j + 2300 B.G,}, a grandson 
and successor of Sargon (the firsE groat name in Seniitic history ;:, 
wc read that he conquered Magan and defeated its lord, MamtimA 
Gudea {{&. 2350 B.Cp)> the Sumerian patesi of Lagas h „ telta us of his 
ex ped Etion to procure stone and wood for his teinpie from Magan 
and Mdukhkha. Thcse two Sumerian place-names, Magan and 
Mdukhkha, evidently were hrstapplied tocertain regions in east 
and central Arabia but were I ater, in the Assyrian perbd, shifted 
to more distant localitiea in thc Sinattk pcninsula and eastern 
Africa. "Magan 11 is not etymobgically identifiablc with Arahic 
"Ma'ån/ P name of an oasEs in northern al-I^ijaz (now in Trans- 
Jordan), possihly an ancient Minacan colony on the caravan route. 
In these euneifonn i nscript tons we have the fim rccorded refer¬ 
ence in history to a place in Arabia and to an Arabian people. 

I Ha^rmawctii øf G«, m: 26, 

II In Eli laler skmi mmkm u« thc norne uh S hibf Huj been Applied to the »hole 
friiijkpiirrnK coait, imiitdifty Mobrah and Mår. 

* Cf. Våqfttp Bu/ddm, vqI. iii, pp 576-7. * 

1 Cf, F\ THumu-Djmgm, L*s inscriptitmi di Sumer d'Akkad \ Paris. Iqqz\ 
FP- *39- „ ■ * 
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TKe "Sealand” of ihe cuneifbrm inscriptions waa, according 
to a recent thcoiy, located in Arabia proper and includcd the 
western shorc of the Persian Gulf as far as the isle of al-Bahrayn 
(ancient DUmttn) and possiblyal-Nufud as farwestasal- Aqabah. 
Nabo pol assar was king of the Sea I and beforc he becaroe king of 
Babylon. 

The first unmistakabl c reference to the Arabians as such oceurs a . a«. 
in an i nscript ion of the Assyrian Shalmanescr Ilt, who led an 
exped ilion against the Aramacan king of Damascus and his »an 
allies Ahab and Jundub, an Arabian sheikh. The encounter 
look place tn 854 R.C. at Qarqar, north of Hamåh. Thes* are 
the words of Shalmanescr; 

Karkar, his royal dty, I dest royed, I dcvastiUrtl, 1 bumed with fire. 

1 p 2oo chariots, i r tøQ csvatry, 20,000 soldion of Hadad~e/ r er a of Aram 
(? Damascus);-.. 1,000 catnels of Gindibu’, the Arabian * 1 

It seems very appropriatc that the name of the first Arabian in 
rceorded history should bo Associated with the camcl. 

Anxious to ensure the safetv of the trade highways passing 
through the far-flung Assyrian empire and converging on the 
Meditcrranean, Tiglath-Pilcser Hl ( 745-737 B.C.), founder of 
the second Assyrian empire, condueted a series of rampaigns 
against Syria and ils environs. In ihe third ycar of his retgn he 
cxacted tribute from Zabibi, the queen of “Aribi” land. In the 
ninth year he conquered another queen of Aribi, Samsi (Shams 
oi* ShamsTyah) by name. His annals record (hat in 728 B.(. 
the Mas'ai tribe, the city of Temai (Taymå*) and the Sab’ai 
(Sabaeans) sent him tribute of gold, camels and spices. Fhcsc 
tribes evidently lived in the Sinat peninsula and the dosen to the 
north-east,* Thus was Tiglath-Pilcser I II the first to fasten the 
yoke on Arabian necks. 

Sargon li (722-705 B,C.), the conqueror of Carthcmish and 
Samaria, reports that in the seventh year of his reign he stib- 
jugated among others the tribes of lamud 1 Ihamud of ihe 
Koran! and Ibadid, "who inhahit the desert, who know neither 
high nor low official", struck ihem down and de port cd the 
remnant to Samaria* At the same time he rccctved from *arosi, 


f WtJrfNifL'n!' l /hldtuik d*r*U*rakutk'n AUtrtumikmnJ*, vol. i, Dk dtvm* 
Ir 1 rir JTtttmr 19*7)* P *5- 

1 Lurlc^nLiE], vol, ii P S *7- 
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queen uf Arabia, ItWsara (YTtb'Namara), the Sabaean chicf, and 
from othcr kings of Egypt and the descrt "gold, products of the 
møuntdn, precious stenes, ivory, seed of the mapte (?), all kinds 
of hcrbs« horses, and cameta, as their tribute 11 . 1 This 11* am ara of 
Saha* was cvidondy One of the Yith'i-amaras who bear the royal 
ti fle mukarrifr in the South Arabi c inskriptions. Likcwise his 
successor Kari bidi u of Saba\ from whom Sennacherib claims 
to have received iribute, rmsst have been the south-westem 
Arahian identified with KaribadLu of the iriser i pt ions , s ]f so, 
the "tribule” claimed by the Assyrians cotild not have been but 
frcewsll presents offered by ihese South Arabi an miers to the 
Assy ri an kings as cquals and probably as adies in the tommon 
stniggte agas nst the wtld nomads of North Arabia, 

A bo tit 63 S B»C+ Sennacherib reducéd H Adumu fc the fort ress of 
Arabia” and carried away to Nineveh the local gods and the 
queen herself, who was abo the priestess. Adumu is the oasis 
in North Arabia that figured later in the Islamicconquests under 
the name Dumat al-Jandal. The queen, Telkhunu (TVclkhunu) 
by name, had al li ed herse! f with the rebel Lio us Babylonians 
against the Assyrian suzeramty, and was assisted by Hazåel, 
the chicf of the Qedar ( Assyrian Kidrijtribc, whose headquarters 
were in Palmyrena, 

Esarhaddon about 6;6 supprrssed a rebellion head ed by 
Uaite 1 , the son and successor of tfazåel, who« "tø save his life, 
forsook his camp, and, fleeing åbne, escaped to distant (parts)". 3 
Evidently the Bedouins proved a thorn in the side of the Assyr i an 
empire and were incited to revolt by both Egypt and Babyk>nia P 
On his famous march (670) to the conqucst of Egypt, the lenri ble 
Assy rian was so urtnervéd by his fearful privations in the North 
Arabi an deser t that he saw “two-headed serpents" and ot her 
frighiful reptiles rhat "flapped their wings*'. 4 Isaiah (30: 6) p in his 
"burden" of the brasts of the søuth, mentbtis "the viper and 
fiery dyt ug serpent 11 * Hvrodotus 5 assures ns that iA vipers are 
found in att parts of the worid; but the winged serpents are 
nowhere s een except in Arabia, where they are all congregated 
toget her” * 

In his ti hit h canipaign, directed against the Arabi an tribes, 

* Lutltflihi!!, mL li, | iS. 1 NtthcR, Hunrfbutk t vol, i t pp, 75 

* Lurt-rnl IjiII, vol. al F § 94*. * tf. jAirf. vat is, £ 55S. 

* Bk.m + rh iOq. 
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Ashurbanipal(668-626 6.C,)capftired Linite' nitd his srinius ufter 
a sevcrc s truggie. 

Many references are made in the Assvrian, annals to Arabian 
chiefs “kissing the feet" of the kings qf Nineveh and offering 
them among 01 her presents gold, prccious stones, eyebrow dyes 
(kohl, antimony), frankmeense, camcls and don key 5. In faet 
tve read of no less than nine different campaigns iindcrtakeii 
by Sargon II, Sennacherib, Esnrhaddon and Ashurbanipal to 
chastbe the unconquerable Bedouins wlio were for ever harassirtg 
the Assvrian provinces in Syria, interfefing with the caravan 
routes and recciving aid and comfort from Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, both hostile to Assyria. The u Urbj" mentioned in thesc 
eampaigns must have been malnly Bedouins, and their land, 
“Aribi", must have been the Syro*Mesopotamien desert, the 
Sinaitic peninsuia and North Arabia. In Sfnai the M id i an i tes o f 
the Old Tcstamcnt and not the Nabataeans were those brought 
under A&syrian control. The Sabaeans proper fn south-western 
Arabia were never subjugated by Nineveh. The Assyrians, 
though right ly calkd the Romans of the ancteni world, could 
not have brought under even nominal ru le more l han the oases 
and a few tribes in North Arabia. 

Among the settlements of the north at this period Taymå’ *■ n«. 
(Tema and Te-ma-a of the Assyro- Baby lonia n records) won ■^ b ^° d n ’ 
special dis tin etion as the provindal residence of Nabon idua t’«rXn 
( 55 <>-S 39 B.C.), the last king of the Ch al daearls. The Chaldaeans 
had fallen heir to the Assyrian empire, which included, since the ' 
davs of Tiglath-Pilcser III (7+5-727 B.C.), Syria and a portion 
of North Arabia. In the third year of his reign Nabo ni dus, in the 
wordsøf aeuneiform inscriprcon, **stew the prince of l'émå” and 
established himsclf in that oasis.' 

Ihe most signiticant reference in euneiform literaturc to this 
Arabian oas is occurs in a chroniclc rebning to the fail of Babylon 
1539 S-C.) into the hånds of the Persi tins. The chrontrle States 
that Nabonidus was in "ål Témå” in ihc seventh, ninth, tenth 
and eleventh years of his reign, while his son (i.e. Bdshazzar) 
and the soldlers were tn Babylonia. 

In 525 C am byses, the son and successor of the fo under of the 
Pendan empire, passed through notthem Arabia and made an 
alliance with its people whik on his way to the conqtiest of 
1 R. P. Douglirity, jVafierndvi And Bilik&inr (New Haven, 19jij) , pjj. 506-7. 
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Egypt. Speaking of Dari as, Heradatus 1 remarks; “The Arabians 
wrc never redueed to the subjeetion r>f Persia'% 

The Taymå’ stonr, bought by Huber ([883) and novtr riepos i ted 
in the Loavre, bears One of the most valuable Semitic inskrip¬ 
tions ever fbund, Its date gæs back to the fifth century b,C. 
Written in Aramnic, it rocords how a rcw deity. Salm of Haj am, 
was introdueed into Taymå' by a certam priest wha further pro- 
vided an endowment for the new templc and esta bl ished a heredi- 
tary priesthood, 1 The new deity is represented in the Assyr i an 
fashton and below him stands his pricst who erected the stela. 

The Jcws were gcographically next-door neighbours of the 
Arabi ans and radally their nearest of kim Echoes of the desert 
origin of the Hebrews abo und in theOSd Testament* Hebrew and 
Arabie, aswe have learned befor«, are cognatc Semitic tongues. 
Some of the Hebrew Old Testament na mes are Arabic, e.g. those 
of almost all of Esau’s sons (Gen. 36: lo-i4; 1 Ch. i : 35-7), A 
South Arabianwould have but liuledifikultyifiunderstatiding the 
first ver se of Hebrew Genesis, 1 The rudiments of the Hebrew re¬ 
ligion, modem research shows, point to a beginning in the desert. 

On their way to Ralesttne from Egypt about 1225 B.C. the 
Hchrcw (Rachel) tribes sopur ned about forty yeats in Sinai and 
the Nufiid. In Midian, the Southern part of binai and the land 
east of it. the divine covenant was made, Moses marrted an 
Arabian woman, ilte daughter of a Mi di an i te pricst, 5 a wor- 
shtpper of Jchovah who i ns tru c ted Moses in the new cult. Vaiiu 
(Yahweb, Jchovah) was apparently a Midianitc or Nonh 
Arabian tribal deity. He was a desert god, simple and auslcre. 
His abode was a tent and his ritual was by no tncans elahorate. 
His worship consisted in desert ftasts and sacrihees and bnrnt 
offerings from anion g the herds.* The Hebrews entered Palestinc 
as noii nul.s; the hentagcr of their tribal Hfe from desert an ces tors 
continued to be wdl marked long atter they had settied among, 
and becottie civilizcd bv, the native Canaanites. 

The Hebrew kingdom tn its heyday induded the S in at tic 
1 Bit. in, di. ss. 

1 Cj r Ar C'wkc, A Ttxi-B&ak <■'/ Inctriplu *j (Oxford,, i$ g„ 

PP- 1 9 S"&- 1 Hm. 9 : 10; JcT- 3 1 i- w Dem. 32: 19, ttc r 

1 B. Moritz m Ztiinkriji /ur dir Atttrstamfntlirå* H r isi£ni€Åa/t^ n. wr,, 
vol, iiL PE*. Si ■ D. S. M.iFgnljmib, 7 '^ $tid 

//rw/iJV/fL-nndofl, 1924}. pp. S r 15. Comok jftmej A. MonEgomriy, Jrtåia and 
tvi L'tbit (Phllftdclptiin, 19, pp. 149 ti$. 

* Kx. 3: t, iK : 10-12. * Ex, 3 : iS, 5= 1? Nuns, 10:35-6. 
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pcninsula. Solomon had his tleet in The Gulf of aI- r Aqabah. Ophir, 
whencc the navy of Hiram and Solomon brought gold h Jilgum 
and precbus stoncs (1 K. 9 : 27-$, To: 11; 2 Ch- 9; to), was 
probably Zafar tn "Gmån, By the time of job (22 ; 24) Ophir 
had bccomc a synonym for a gold-p rodun ng land. Over a 
century afrer Solomon« Jchoshaphat (873-849 BX.) still held 
sway over Elnth (Ezion-geber, modem al-Aqabahj and the 
tcade routes kadmg t hither and reccived tribut c from the 
Amhians who "braught him fløcks TT (2 Ch. 17: 11 , In report- 
ing his third campaigm direefccd (701 against Syria-Pakatine, 
Scnnacherib proclainris: “As for Hexekiah the tom fy mg s pien- 
dor of my majesty ovtTcame him and thc Urbi (Arabs) and his 
mereenary (?) troops which hc had brought in to strengt hen 
Jerusalem, his royal dty p deserted him 1 '. 1 Hezekiah (1 Ch, 
4 ; 41), and befare him (Jzziah (2 Ch. 26 : f). fought against the 
Minaeans in and around the o as i s of Ma*m (modern Ma'iin). 
Uzziah (792-740 B.C. 1 restorcd Elath to Judah and rebuilt the 
town (2 K, 14 : 22), The Chromder {2 Ch, 21 : (6, 17} reports 
a South Arabian raid against Judah which resulted in the toss 
of King Jehoranvs (84 S 844 B.C,) sons p udves and treasures p 
althotigh k is diffieult to see how distant Sabaeara* fF thc 
Ara Lians, thal vverc near ihe EthiopianV', eould have earried 
out sudi a raid. By the time of Nchemiah t * hi the middle uf the 
fifth cent ury H.C., the jcws were beginning to Jook upon the ir 
suuth-extern neigh bours ns enermes. 

Etyrnologicaliy r Arab is a Semitic word meaning "deserC or 
the inhabitant thereof with no reference n> national i ty. In this 
sense Hebrew f Ereb is used in b. 21:13, 13 : 20 and Jer 3 : 2, 
Jn the Koran tirdb is used fur Bedouins* SeCønd Mac. 12 : 10 
makes Arabs and nomadssynoriymous. The First cerlain instance 
of the biblical use of the word as a proper naine occurs in Jer. 
25 * 24: “kings of Afabla f \ jeremiah’s prophetic Citreer feli 
bcivveen 626 and 586 ej. C. The "kings' referred to were in all 
prohability shelkhs of nor thc m Arabia and thc Sy ri an Desert. 
By the third century B.t:. the term was bcgmmng to he used for 
any inhabitant of the peninsula, far 2 Ch. 21 : 16 makes mcntion 
of "the Arabians, that were near the Ethiopiarw". kaving no 
dotibt that thr peopk whoni thc writtT had in mind were the 
Arabiam of the south-wcst, i e. Sabaeans. Of thc four hcsl- 

1 Lucltcnlfillp wl, iip | 24a* 1 N*h, : 7 I^K 4 7 7. 
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kncjwn kingdoms of anncnt Arabia, viz. Saba\ tj adra¬ 

ma w I and Qalaban,, thc hrst three—and the se wcrc the important 
ones—ate men bon ed in thc Olti Tcstamcnt. In the commcrrial 
chapter of Ezekiel (f after 572 B.c<) Arabia is coupted with 
Ked ar, and the artides of merchandise listed are exaetly what 
wc wouEd cxpect in thc way of prod u c is from Arabia, From 
verse 21 m this chapter (27), we leam that Lhc Arabians of the 
sixth century B.C* were engaged* as they are still engaged today, 
in breeding tattle whieh they sold to the nelghboiirmg settlers. 
From Jer, 3 ; 2 It is also evident that they werc then nniorious 
for higliway robbery. jer, 25 ; 23 (American Re vised) ind rentes 
that they had their heads s haved exrept for a luft at the top* 
a praetice similar to that of'thc Bcdouins today. 

Dedan (Ar, Daydånj, referred to and mentioned repeatedly 
in the Old Testament (Is. 21 : 13: jer. 25 : 23; Ezek. 23 j 13), is 
modem a]-*Ula É an oas is in norlhcrn ahMijåz. Forsorne time it 
was the headquarters of the Sabaeans in the northern part of 
the penntsula. At the heiglit of their commcrrial power the 
Sabaeans evidently excrched control over the transport ron tes 
leadmg through al-IJijaz north ward to the Meditcrranean ports 
and had colonies planted aEong thesé routes. 

The Ked ar (HeL Qedar, mentipned by Fzekieh 1 the "Kidri" 
of thc Assyrian annals 1 and the "Cedrei"*of dasskal literature p 
held sway over North Arabia. Pal myren ;t with the region south- 
c:ist of Dam as rus was their habitat* 

The Shunammite damsel whosc benn Ly is Imtnortalized in rhe 
Song aseribed to Solomon (6; 13, l : 51 cf- i K. t 73) was 
probabfy an Arabian of the Kedar tribe. If historical, the Queen 
of Sheba (Arahic Ri 1 qTs) h who broughl to the wise king of 
Israel gifts of unique valne characteriatic of South Arabia 
[1 K, 10: 10; 2 Ch. g: g), must have had her headquartcrs 
neither in abYaman nor in Ethiopia, but in one of those Sabaean 
posts or garrisons in the north 011 the caravan route. Not un til 
two cent aries after the age of Solomon (ta* 1000 BX-) do the 
Yamanitc kings begin to figure in inskriptions. 

In Job 6: 19 the Sheba (Ar. SaEa 1 ) arc as&ociated WLth Tema 
(Tayma 1 ), Job h the author of the finest piece of poetry that the 
andent Semidt world produced, was an Arab, not a jew„ as the 

1 Sec stim Ij. 21 3 16? Gctt. 25 ! 13. * LueEmbOl. wL ii p 1§ &*o, S&r> L 

Flmy, Bfc. V. di. 11 
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form of Ilis name tyy$b, Ar. Ayyiié) and the scene of his hook, 
North Arabia, inditate. 1 The appendix to the Book of Provcrbs 
cfintains the wists sayings * of Agur sori of Jskeh l rov. jo , i ■ 
and of Lemud Prov. 31 : 1), the iwo kings of Massa, a rribe of 
Ishmad (Gen. 23 ; 14The names of (hose two persons oceur 
in some form in etrrtam Minaean and other andent South 
Arabk mseriptions. In Barnrh 3 : 23 therc b a reference to “the 
Agarenes [sons of Agar = U agar, i.c. Eshmaelite? or North 
Arabians] thåt seck w isdorn upon carth", 

"Qcdenv' and "Bene QedenT of the Oid Testament, rendered 
in the English versions (Gen. 2$ : i; Num. 23 l 7; Is. 11:14; 
Jud. 6 : 33: Ewk. 23 : 4; Job i : 3) “oasl", "children of theeast”, 
"people of the east", etc., corrcspond to Arabic iharq and 
shanjiyun (tast and c as terners . In parttcular, the terms meao the 
land and the tkdaums east of Pa lesti ne; in general, Arabia and 
the Arabians. "Saracen” tomes from this same Arabic stem and 
is une of a h alf-do zen words of Ara bie origtu which oceur in 
flid Hnglish, this word being used as early as the ninth ccntory, 
It had had a history of its own befare the rise of Islam and can 
bc applied to o I liers besides Arabia ns and Arabe.* Job, wliose 
book is eonsidered a masterpiece of wisdom as well as poetry, 
was a chicf of the Betie Qedcm {Job i : 3). In w isdom -Solomon 
åbne excdled this tribe ft K, 4 : 30... The "wise men from the 
east" Matt, 2 : 1 :. therefore, who followed the star to Jerusalem 
were possibly Bedouins from the North Arabi an desert rat her 
than Magi from Persia* 

In the post-extlie litera ture the word Arab usuallv signifies 
Nabataean (2 Mac. S : 8; 1 Mac. S : 39}- F [rsE Maccabees 9 35 
ment ions the Nabataeans as such. At the time of Paul the Naba- 
tacan kingdom extended as far north as Dafnascus. I hc Arabia 
to wbich Patal retired (Gal. s : (?) was undoubtedly some desert 
tract in the Nabataean dislriet, The Axabians in Acts 2:11 
witre also in nll probability Nabatacans. 


1 Ccfiain trdmicaliti« of Ublid i lebit* }**lry, incMK* pa™Udl*»n, *■ Øfcj*- 
IfatcJ in lobnxenitJc Arabic H 0 fti.il Iccbfticiue; in botW«»thc »i 
OWWrf&Ut of two purt* whkh oiinp]OMftt eaeb other nthtr apprrftfetoliy "r*rUi- 
tbitkally. In ihe Middlc Ager!UbntW grammar*«* modcilH alter Araluc grammar, 

> Cf. urith thnje of L«H|m5n, Kotan 3 1 : 11 lt , „ 

* tn thii book, ttorefo«, Midi ferm* »» ‘t»«otyofth* S«Taertl» , anicenicarl , 
"SaroctnK »rebitrrturc". rir, liave bee« avoirfcl. An ■«*»(* W Wr, mm te tø »** 
*'Ambiiiti" for Jn ishalKtartl of the pr-niiuubi aci "Arab'’ for any AriUe-tøuking 
person puticuUrit if« Mdcm. To Mmiem* ■ *M uhiimflwdiin a objwlionnbk. 
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Arabia and the Arabians were famil i ar to the Greeks and 
Romans. The country lav across their palli to India and China 
and prodticcd rommoditics highly priaed in the markers of the 
\icst, Its tnhabitants were the middlemcn of the Southern seas, as 
rheir kinsmen. the Phoenicians, had been earlicrof thc Mediter- 
rane an. 

The dassical writers di vided the land into Arabia Felix, 
Arabia Petraca and Arabia Deserts, eoircspondmg to the tripar- 
tite political division of Ehe land in thc first Christian rcnttiry, rhe 
first heing independent, the second subject to Rome and thc third 
nominally controlled in part by Ffcrthia* Arabia Deserta induded 
thc Syro- M esopo tam i an deser t (the Badiyah)* Arabia Petraea 
• thc rocky centred on Sinai and the Nabataean kingdom, 
ha ving Petra for its Capital. Arabia Felix comprised thc rest of 
tlie Arahian pen insula, thc Interior of whidi was then but lifttte 
knowti. Its restriction to the \ aruan n the region best known lo 
humpe, was a medieval error. The namc itaelfjineaning "happy Ti t 
may have bern an attempt to transiate Ar, ynman (to the right 
h^nd) t ronfLised uith vumtt, happiness. The disirret was called 
\aman bccause it by to the right side, i.e. soiith of al-T:Iyaz p 
in opposition to abSha*m t ko, Syria, whieh lay to the left or 
north. 0 Mafrian (at. A>D. 400} of Meraclea a uses the term 
^Saraceni". Befare Mar ri an, Ptolcmy,* who fiourished in ihe first 
half of the sccond eentorv of our er.i, refers to thc Siiraccns. 
Ammiamis Marcel li mis * a na rive af Antiuch who wrote in thc 
larter half of the fourth Christian centiiry, idcmifics thc Saracens 
wfth thc Sccnite Arabs* 

The first ment ion of thc Arabia ns in Greeb literat ure was made 
by Acschylus 5 (525-456. R-C-), thc reference bring L6 a dis- 
tingtiishcd Arahian officer in thc arrny of Xerxes, Herodotus* 
4 8 4-4 2 ; BXA follows with a reference to tbr Arabians in 
Xerxes* arrny. who were evident ly from castern EgypL 


1 The "Bihmm” fflim^rii«), 

** Sfruilltr" (Eenl-iUdtarh = lUsWtnti, " N afctttari 1 ’ {Nohnta^os}, "Catabaner* 
(Qrtabtatlt \*nl<'Thatmmotitne*’ (ptojile of Iladran.^t}, ( Unsig»r^i 

H 'Saclmii lue” (inhnbil ønEs cif Lhc Sitøh i-r. rhe Hunbil tm-. in ihfc cm the loufhrm 
MCt-Mf. twlicVH] JiT^hibrh-an |lwligurc in Krak niwi Rontun 
nitd histories. 
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en- iv EARLV INTERNATIONAL REI ATJONS 4S 

To the cLi'uic.iI au I hors from thr G reck Eratosthcncs (f ta- 
196 B,C*}—the sourre of Strabo—to the Roman Pliny (f A,I>. 79) 
Arabla is a land of fabulous wcalih and lumjry; it b the country 
of frankliiccnsc and other spires; its pen pie love and en joy 
lib^rty. Jndeed, what partkularJy struck Western writers was 
the dharacteristic last mentioned. The independent character of 
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finmruA Kirfrrt, im A$l*É É*A|«ai n 

AHAPIA UF the cijissicai. autmors 


the Ara bian pcople has formed a themr i>f praise and ad mira¬ 
tion for European au thors from the remotett times to the days of 
Gibbon, 1 

That the Arabi ans themselves were conscious of those superior 
ad vantages which their natur al environment afforded may bc 
inferred from the debate with the Fersian Chosroea in the 
presence of the byzantine, Indtan and Chinese deputies, in the 

* Edward Gibbon. Tk* Dtilittt Mii F*U*f tkr Xom<t* F.mptrr, «<|. J, B, Ranr 
(London, 1S9S), vol v, p. 319. 
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course ot which <he Arati delegation brought out as eloqucntly 
and forcefully as pOSStble the points in whtch thtir nation 
cxcelled . 1 Diudorus Siculus* (ti. 2 nd half of ist rene. n.c,) 
atfirnis that the Araf dans " highly priic and valne thtir liberty". 
In his Gtagraphy* Strabo <f A D. 24), on the authority of an 
earher Gnwtk, States that the Arabiarts ivere the only peoplé 
vhu elid not send their ambassadørs to Alexander, who had 
pi an ned to make Arahia the seat of empire 11 .* 

gS« , Mastcre at rht ' VVOrld - the >' were. the Romans fatled to 
fasten the yoke upon Arahian nedis. Their famous expedition 
of 10,000 nien eonducted from Egvpt under ihe teadershjp of 
ifs prefeet Adius Gallus in 24 H.t\, during the reign of Au gus tus 
C atsar, and supported by their Nabataean allics, proved a signal 
fa:ture. Its object was admittedly to enpture those transport 
routes monopol i zed by the South Arabians and tap the resourecs 
of al-Vaman for the bendit of Ronit. After mon tlis of souilnvard 
penetration the deel mated art ny tumed back to “Negrana" 
(Najrla), whith it had captured previousiy, made the qoast of 
the Red Sea and ferried across to the Égyptian shore. The 
return trip toak sixty davs. The fart hest point in Arahia reached 
was “Mariaha", which was pnobabiy not Ma'rib the Sabaean 
metropolis but Mariama to the south-east. Tfiecelebrated Grcek 
geographer Strabo, bistorian of the expedition and htmself the 
person al friend of Gallus, blames the many mis fort unes on the 
perhdy ot its guide, "Syttaeus the minister of the Nabataeans" * 
Thus ended tgnominiously the first, and indeed the last, military 
campaign of major importance thai any European power eveV 
ven tured to conduet in inland Arahia. 

55 T* r T ° Hc ^us* ‘jhc Whole of Arahia cxhales a most delicious 

binj fragrancc , it being "the only country which prod uces frank* 

iucense, myrrh, esssia, cinnamon and ladanum_The trees 

which bear the fra nkmcen.se arc guarded by winged serpents 
small in size and of varied eolours, whcRof vast m.mbers hang 
about evert' trem"’ But the geographer Strabo is slfghtly more 
Judicious than the over-crcduloto "father of history'"* To hirn also 
-South Arahia is "the aromatic country ',* but its "anakes, a 


! «n q j al-FatUir^ l 3 oi>, vr,\. J, „ 

1 RthhutÅffa Aiffvmr*. Ble. H, rh, 1, S c. ' " 5 

* Bk. KVI, th. i, S ti. * øj«, XVI, elt. 4 s jt 

, 1 V^ 4 ’ S * »-ni. du i li ‘ 

Bk. II I, rit. lo?. . Qk KVJ ^ f 
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spam in !ength, spring up as high as a man 5 s wabt*V Diodorus 
Siculu® 1 mritcr&tes ihc same vivw of Arabia as a spkc-producing 


land the very soil of whkh is rcdotcnt* Fliny, who in his JVéiurai 
Iftstory (Bk. VI) summarizes thc Roman knowkdge of ihc 
E ns rern toti ri trits as o f A. IL 70, * cm phasi zcs 1 h is c h arar 10 ris 1 ir 

1 JJk. XVI, di, 4 , i <9- 1 Sit- II* cR 4 e >. II J- V 
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of thc Und 1 and adds, in another conncction, that thc Sabaoi are 
"the hest known of all the tribes of Arabja on account of their 
frankincenseT* Clcarly Ha<inunai.vt was in those davs thc frank- 
inccnsc land par excellence. The G recks and Romans rvidendy 
presumed thai all thc commodities in whkh thc Arabians dealt 
were nat i ve pr oduets of their øwn land, so jcalously did the 
merehanfcs guard thc secrcts of their other søurccs in Ahyssinia 
and India and sd atriet was the monopol y. 

Those same dassical wrirers wi re greatly impressed by thc 
wcalth of rbe South Arabians. Strå bo 3 ment ions cities “a dør ned 
with heautiful tcmples and pa laets". Pliny, 4 using Aclius Gal lus 
for authority, coneurs, 

Whilc frank i nce nse and spiees were thc products for which the 
land was most famous, al mos I cqtially prixed were thc mineral 
deposits, parlicularly gold, found aion g thc western coast of the 
peninsula from Midi an to ai-Yaman and to sonie extern in the 
central portion of the land. Diodorus® asserts that Arabja 
possessed mines of gold so pure thsit no smehing was neccssary, 
Al-Maqdui* and aUHarndåni* (tenth century) devote a para- 
graph eaeh to the minerals of Arabsa, emphasixing particularty 
its gold. 

Ot her treasured scraps of informat ion art: embedded i ri thc 
G reck and Latin records. Strubn* rells us rhat in South Arabia 
poly andry of thc type m which a mimhcr of brot hers ntarried 
the same wife prevafled, thai peøplc lived mcestuously and thai 
thc law of primogen i ture, by which the eldest became the chief t 
was observed. He further States that thc greater part of their 
wine was made of dates and that instead of olive oil ses arne oil 
was iiscd.* 

In his geography, wr ilten between A.D. 150 and 160, Ptotemy, 
whose projcction of ihe known world was to doterm i nc thc geo- 
graphicai ideas of both European s and Asta ns for many ren- 
mries to comc p gives us the result of an attempt to put into 
sciendhc form the rccords and personal i m pressi ons of merchants 
and travetters of his time. His map of Arabia is thc lirat sketch 
based on sueh information, 


Bk, XVI, ih r 4j s 


1 Hk. XJJ, ch. 30. * fik. VI, db 31. 

* Uk- Vi P ck 3?. * Hk. Jbch.SOpf i. 

1 .-I AI ilti rtl. 4e Gocje (l.ryden, 1^771, |ip, eoio. 

■ fitfai/nilraf nB. D. HL Mtalkr 1 l.cvslcti, 1 SS 4 ), pp. 1 ^ 3 - 4 . 

* Bk. XVi. clfc 4, 9 * fM. I Plinj 1 , Bk, VI, ch. 33 
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THR SABAKAK AXI» OTIIKR STATHS OF SOUTH AKABTA 


J hK Sabaeans were the hrsi Arabians to step withiu the rhtSouih 
threshold of civilisation. They figure in the late euneiform in- 1 

scriptions. The oldest reference to theni in G reck literature is dun 
in Theophrastus (f 288 h flistorta jjfsmtaritm? The south- 

western corner nf the peninsuh vvjls the early home of the 
Sabaeans. 

The fertil i ty of that fdidtous rain-favoured land, its proximity 
to the sea and its strategi c location on the India route were all 
determintng factors in its decelopmeru. Hore were produted 
s pices, myirh and other aroma la for seasoning foods or hunting 
in the ceremonia] of the coort and the ritual of the church; fore¬ 
mos t am on g these was intense, that most valuablc commodity 
of ancient trade. Thither did rare and highly prized produets, 
stich as pearis from the Pers i an Gulf, vondi ment s, fabrics and 
swords from India, silk from China, slaves, monkeys, ivory, 
gold and ostrich feat hers from Ethtopia, find their way in transit 
to Western marts. The au t hor of 77 /.' Ptriplus of thi Erythratan 
Sea* has left lis (a.D. 50-60) a bird's-eyc v«w of the market of 
"Muza 1 *, present-dav Mukha (Mocha): 

The mt n handisc iroported there consists of purpie cltiths, l/oih fint 
and coarse; dothing in the Arahisn stylt, with sfceves; pi am, ordinary, 
embroidered, or interwaven with gold; saffron, sweet rush. muslins, 
doaks, blankets fnot nutny}, sone plain and others made in the ideal 
fashion; stabe* of differenl colors, fragrant ointmerits in moderate 
quantity, wine and wbeat, not in tir h. 

The Sahacans were the Phocniefons of the Southern sea. They 
knew its routes, reefs and harbours, mastered its trcøcberous 
monsnons and thus monopolized its trade during the last 
millennium and a quark-r befare otir ern, The circumnavigation of 
Arabi a, stat cd as a theoreticaJ possibiJity by Alexander's admiral, 
Nearchus, was in their case an actuality. To the Greco-Roman 
‘ Bk. IX, di, ^ji. * Tr. ff. I I. Swlraff (Kr* Ywk. tøn), I *4- 
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pilots ihc frankinecnsc rountry was "inountainmis and for* 

hidding'V "Navigation”, aecarding to thc Ptripltu} ,H is danger- 
ouss aEong this whoEe c o as f nf Ara bi a H which is without I ] arbors* 
with bad anehoragcs;, fmil, inaecessible brcausc af breakcre and 
rocks, and terrible in every way. 1 ' 1 

J hrough thc Red Sea the matn maritime routc led from Bab 
al-Mand ab to Wadi al-Hammåmat on the toast of Middle Egypt. 
1 he inhcrcnt difficulty of navigating this sea, espccially in its 
northcrn parts, caused the Sabaeans to devdnp land nouies 

between aUYamån and Syria abng the western coast of die 

pen i ns ala, Jcading through Makkah and Petra and forking 
al the northem end to Egypt, Syria and Mesopotaniia, The 
Syn an branch strikes the Medltcrranean out let at Ghazzah 
,li. j iza> From H adram ;iwt, partial lady rreh in tran kl nev rase* a 
caravan rnad led lo Ma’rih, the Sabacnn Capital, vherc it jotned 
the main commcrdal artery, Along this south-to-north routc a 
mirnbcr of Sabaean colonies were plant ed. From these may have 
cos nr thc S aha ea ns who figur ed in the Assyr tan and Kebrew 
rerords. An historieal snapshot has been preserved for ils 
in Gen. 37 : 25 uf a H Tara van of Ishmaelites" eoming down 
"from Gilead wiih their eamels bearing spteery and halm and 
myrrh M . 

The conqtiesta which rhe Snuih Arabians aehieved werc in 
rommerce and trade. The ki rigdoms they built were not military 
States. The outline of their history ean be delineaiod from sueh 
references as those ritet! above in die andent Semitic and Greco- 
Roman writings, from thr semi-Iegendary traditions preserved 
in rarly Mostern liter ature—partkul arly thc Works of Wahb 
ibn-Munabhih (fin San'å’, r*r. a.D. 7281, a!-HamdSni 3 {fA.lX 
945 ' and alTJimyari (| a d, 1177J—but above all from thc locat 
snurres made acecssible niainly through thc discover! cs of 
[lalévy and Glaser, All this native South Arabian littratnre, hov. - 
ever r Ls epigrapbie —on metal and Stan c. Whatever prrishable 
materi al was used for reeordmg business transactioris, histori- 
eal imrratives, or strit tly literary prod actions has en ti rely dis- 
appeared, The earliest inscriprions found date from the seventh 

i Kry fkra*un Sra r § 

1 ihid. i- jo, D. Kl, Millier, Ar> Burn nnJ S*åtåiur Stidara&ittii nd,-Jk tf/s:: 
/AfiJ drt iiøm44ni f 2 pW. (Vttnna r S1 "■ 

* VIN, * 4 . Xiiliih A Fpoa iPrincetøu. J^o); The Antipdtiiå øf S#h/A 
Ar&ti* (Prim'rum. KjjSl, Bfc- X, ed. Muhibti-kd-Din a|-K3v*IIti (C«iro, ij.éKK 
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or eighth ce ntury B.C. The Sabacan in script ions may bc classi- 
tled as folluws: (]) votive, engraved on tablets of bronze placed 
in tlie lemp les and dedicatcd lo Ilmucjah i.AiiiKiCjah:. Athtarartd 
Shams; >■ architectural, occurring oil the walls of the templea 
and other public edificcs to coirtmcmorate the namc of the builder 
ufor ihe contributor to the tomt ru etion; (3) historical, report mg 
a battie or announdng a virtury; (4) police ordinances, inacribed 
on pi II ars in the entry; (5 fu nera ry, ntiached 10 sepukhres, Of 
special signifieance arc a few kga.1 doeuments which reveal a 
Inng constitution.il dcvclopment. 

Carsten Niebuhr was the first tn announce T 77J the exialénce 
of South Ara bie inscriptions. Joseph Halévy, who since Aelius 



li K TB s dt Alt®' it ' IlAhH I £! IE X 1 . £1 i li Bl* J If 

-ItWiAHJMfTpl H hX-H»«ÉSVAI ttl i T&Mi 7 W 

F,tm“Jrur*+! <tf til /ttfml SntH,t' (iBjO 

TI £ E RUINS OF N AQA B A L fl AJ A R A S Li HVO LIN ES OF I NSf ’ R1PT1 1 >N 
WHICH FLTRNISHEDEI KOPK WITB 1TS FIRST SlUl-ITDF SOUTH 
ARA Bl C INSCRimoN 

Gallus (24 a,C.) was the first European to visir Najiran in al- 
Yaman (1869-70), brought back copies of 685 inscriptions 
from thirty-seven diflerent loealitks. Between 1882 and 1894 
Llduard Glaser undertook four scknlilic expeditions to al-Yaman 
which vie Ided sone 2000 inscriptions, of which some are still 
unpubbshed. lit all tve possess loday nlrøiit3000such inscriptions, 
extending in date as far back :ls the se ventil cent ury B.C. Th. S. 
Arnaud, who discovered the ruins of Ma'rib, copied in I 84 3 at 
the nsk of his life about sixty inscriptions, lom« R. Wellsted, 
an Eng I is h nav al officer, published in 1837 a part of the inscrlp- 
tjøn of Naqab al-I.Iajar and this fumished Europc with tts second 
sight of South Arabian vvriting. The deeipherment was accom- 
plishcd by Emil Rddiger of I bille (1837 and by Gcsenius (1841). 
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As rr 1 vejled by these i n-script ions, the South Arabic or 
Minaeo-Sabaean language (ako callrd HirnyariteJ has twenty- 
ninu letters in its alphabet. The character* represent in all prob- 
ability an early forking from the Sinaiut, which cnnstitutc* the 
comtecting link betwecn the Phoenician alphabet and jts Egyp- 
tian ancestor. Thesc symmetri tal rectilinear letters (ai-mufnad) 
point to a long de vel opulent. 1 Its alphabet, like other Semitic 
forms, cnnsisis of eonsonants only, In noun formation, verb 
conjugation, personal pronoun* and vocabulary, South Arabic has 
certain aftinilies with Akkadian (Assyn*-Babylonian) and Elhh 
opie (Abyssiman), But it has thebroken pi ural which eharacter- 
isses North Arabic and Ethiopic, Akkadian, South Arabic and 
Ethiopic represent in certain respect* the older form of Semitic 
s prat h. With the decay of the Y&manite ctihure South Arabic 
practical ly dkappeared asid North Arabic was substituted, The 
hterary fairs of the north, such as ihe Sut| 1 Ukaz, the annual 
heat hen pilgrim age lo the Ka'bah and the commtrrial relations 
with Makkah hastened the process of substitution 

The first kingdom that wt ane able to discem through die 
misis of South Arabian antiquity is the Minacan kingdom, which 
fburbhcd from ca* 120010650 li.C., according to the school of 
Arabis is who hold for the hig her chronology, 1 The term Minacan 
occurs in the same form in dassical writings. The hiblical authors 
list; Måon, Me f Gn or MeTn as a place*name + This is not the 
Magan of the Sumero-Babyloniati mscnptions citcd above, but is 
represented by modem Ma’an south-east of Petra in the andent 
land of Edom. Ma'Snwas the original Arabic form, latervocalized 
Ma r In h which means “spring-water*\ 

The Minaean kingdom flou rished in the jawf of aUYaman 
betwecn. Najran and y adrama wL In its hevday it emhraced 
most of South Arabia, including Qataban, Hadramawt and a 
dblrict* Melukh (ihe Mdukhkha of euneiform recorda), lying 
probably in central and north-westem Ara bia, Melukh is nol 
to be identihed with hAmatéq (AmaJek), 4s thc first of the 
nations”- 3 This Ma'an ncar Petra was an impoctant colony 
and trading'post in Midian (east of Sinai), which is c alled 
Musran in the insenptions. Hente the official name of this 

1 Fe?f sjwcimrEU w C^rpui t pari iv (Pirii, 1% ff.)_ 

> Cfu F. V. WlnMtt in $u Ilt lin ej thr Amtrtta* Stkaeh */ QrirnUl Rtirzrtk, 
n»-73<*939hPP 3 ^ , , „ t , r „ 

■ Nam- ; ao, Cf. Nielsen, H$n4butm x vol, t, p. i>6, n. 1 . 
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colanv was Ma f an Musrån* The Subacun kingdom feil heir 
10 this colony about 640 1LC. P and the early Lihyanites (m* 
500-300 B.c.) t whose Capital was Daydin ( 0 *T, Dedan* modem 
al- 1 Ula, which was likcwise a Minaean csutposn, seked Musran 
about 500 B-C The Nabat atrans suctecdcd ihe Lihyanitcs in the 
passession of this Minaean cojtbny in the north. fudred the old 
namc has sundved in the modesti Ma p ån Misriyah (Egyptian;, 
which is giyeh Xo the Southern part of the lown of Ma'an. 

Apart from Ma'årt p the centre of Minaean power in north- 
western Arabta, petty Mhiaeo-Sabaean kingdoms seem to have 
existed along the lover Euphrates in the seventh rentury B.C. P 
as es evidenced by inscriptions and seals found in that region. 

The Minaean Capital, Qamaw, vis 1 led by Halévy in 1870, is 
represented by modem Ma in (in Southern al-Jawf, north-east 
of San*! 1 )* which perpetuates ihe memory of the okl name, The 
religions metropolis, YathUp also tn Southern abjawf, is present- 
dav 8artqish t north-west of Ma'rib. 

The Mmacans spoke the sarne language as the tater Sabaeans, 
with emty dialeciical differences. The so-talled Minaean in scrip¬ 
tions date from the period of the kings of Maan and includc the 
Qatabånian royal inscriptions and the few Hatjramawt texts rhat 
have thus far been found. To the twcnly-six names of Minaean 
tings iden 1 i Red by Muller/ who* from the recurrence of oettain 
names, concluded that ihe heredttary principle was foliowed, 
many have stnec been added by G. Ryckmans - and others. 

The Sabaeaii period extends from about 950 lo 115 B r c. hs 
first kings were therefore syitehronous with ihe last Minaean 
rulers. But afier about three een tu ries the Sabaeans fell heir to 
the ki rigdom of their earlser ki nsmen and es lab] ished themselves 
as masters of South Ara bia atid rillers of the most briiliant era 
in its history. 

The first Sabaean period ended about 650 B.C + “Mukarrib* 
Saba" was the rille of the pricst-king wbo stood at the head of 
the state, Wt find mention in the preserved texts of about 
sevent een kings who bear this titler- The c as ile of Sirwal^ 
modem Kharrbah, a day's journey West of Ma'rib, was the 
oldest s truet ure budt by the Sabaeans and their first Capital* 

1 Pit j*t. i r rjj’ fitHjtø. 

* Jjj *t£tmt prvptri riidfbmxtiqvff, vul, i (Lguttuil,, 1^3,4}, pp, j(i 44$. 

1 M K Kil, Tf^aibattøE- tmcertatn, Ttiia term tombincs isn: Vwo idcai cf pri^liood 
*fid kingnhfp. 
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Shams (or Shiimslyah) and YkhV-am&ra, thetwo Sabaeatte who 
paid tributc to Sargøn H, bclong to this age. 

MaVib lica 390Q fect Libove the sca and has been visEred down M*rib 
to the present dav by only three Europeans: Årnaud, Halévy ^ mm 
and Glaser, Et was the mceting-place of the trade routes eon- 
necting the frajikmcense lands with the Mediterran can ports p 
partieulariy Ghazzah. AbHamdim in his Ikffl 1 refers to three 
citadels i ti Ma’rib, but the construction for which the city wfs 
partieulariy famous was the great dam, Sadd MaVib,* This 
remarkable engineering feat p toget her with the ot her publir 
works of the Sabacans, r c vea I to us a pcaee-lovitig society highly 
advaneed not only in eommercc but in technieal accomplislv 
ment as welL The older portions of the dam were cons truet ed 
in the latter part of the lirst Sabaean period. The inscriptinns 
make YkhTamara Bayin and hia father the main builders of 
the dam. but ah Hamdun L, and after hEm al-Mashidi, 5 al- 
Isfahåni* and YaqGt p * regard Luqmån ibn-'Ad p in reality a 
mythkat personage, as the budder* 

tu the secøcid period of the Sabaean kingdom Vthons 650-1 \ 5 
B.C,) the ruler appears shorn of his priestly character and bear¬ 
ing the title "Malk Saba" p the King of Saba\ MaVib,aboursixty 
miles east of §aiTå\ is now the tapitaL Yaqut and after him 
many ot hers identify Saba' with Ma'rib* In realt ly Saba* was 
the namc of the land and pcople K and not a towm 

Qatahån, with its capital, Tamna 1 , and whosc 

capita) was Shabwah (dassical Sabota:, seem to have had kings 
of their own during a part of this period. The Sabaeans were the 
most disi i rigu ished branch of the South Arabian fam i ly and this 
period (650-115 R.C.) was the most glorious era in their hi story, 

After 115 B.C. the inscriptiøns reveal the South Årabian 3. Th* 
monarch bearmg a nevv ti tie: "King of Saba’ and dhu-Raydan 11 * f[^ Bri1p 
Raydtn later became known as ?afai\ the region of thesea-eoast. lunfdum 
This marks the beginmngof the hrst tiimyariie kingdom, vvhich 
lasted til! about A.D. J00 + These fiimyarites may first have been 
miers in Q.itabam The word "Hoflleriuc 11 occurs first in F&f 
Ptriplus of tA/ Eryikratan Sta (about A.D. 60.: and then in 

1 Fa ris p. 45. * Far damptfetl of mini w pt. pp. 50 trf m 

% Mmråj ab Dknk<é* cd - tuui Ir. d e- Meyaard und dc Con rldl te, val. tii i Piru, 1 Mtfj+1. 

1 Té?rtiå Si*i j/- År 4 1 v^ai-Å**hiyÅ\ cd, CottWAldl CLeipdg f 1 «44> p P . 1 i6. 

* toL ir, p. jKj. 
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Pliny. The Himyaritra werc closc kinsmen of the Snbacarrs and. 
as the yotingest branch of tlie stork r becamc the i itheri tors of the 
Mi naeo-S abaea n culture and trade. Their language w as practi- 
cally the same as that of the Sabacansand Minaeans beforethem* 
Pliny's references to agrieuhure are. confirmed by the Wells, 
dams and risterns rrpeatedly ment in ned in the i nscript ion s. The 
Collection of frankinccrise, considened a religions act t was still 
ihe source of grea test iueome. 

£afar (dassical Sapphar and Saphar, Sephar of Gen* to ; 30), 
the inland town. abo ur one hundred miles north-easi of Mukha 
on the mad to San^a*. was the capital of the Ijimyarite dyn asty- 
Tt displaced Ma’ribof theSabaeans and Qamåwof the Mmaeons. 



Bfiitik Mmtrvm 

U 1 MYARTTE SILVER COiN 


Obv. mole hti4dl with iiauEi^uj-dni; rev. nui3c hctiJ w.ith irLSL-rip^ntt reodkng 
fcRH'r »ru (KbHLkl ilu WbLltJ 

Ctf. A.D, 50 


Its ruins can still be seen 011 the summit of a circulur hil] near 
the modem town of Yarim, At the time of the c om position of 
T' /ir' Ptri.fi/tff its king was Kariba-ilu Watar (Chart bad of Thi 
Ptripiui), 

It was during ibis Ilimyaritc period that the ill-faiéd Roman 
column under Adius G al lus pc netrat ed as far as Mariama, The 
“Ikisarus** of Strabo,, who was the mier at that time, b HT 
shariha Yabdub of the t nscript ions. 

Amther notable occurrence in the early part of this period 
was the establishment of Arabi an co! o nists from aT Varnar! and 
t.fadramawt in the * l land of Cush'\ where they laid the basis of 
the Abyssinian kingdom andcivilizationandylUmately devcloped 
a c li 1 1 urr which the native negroes emild probably nr ver have 
achic ved. The disp la cement of South Arabian tribes abc tit the 
mid-dle of" the fi ft li cent ury of our cra (cormccted by popular 
tradition with the hreaking of ihc great dam of MaVib j, which 
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carricd somc to Syrm and al- f Iråq* may have resulted in augment- 
ing the earlier South Arabi an settlements in Abyssinia, Afcrng 
the wholc coast of Kast Afnea there was an infusion of Ara bian 
biood of far earlier ori giri than ihe Moslem invasion. The 
bcginnings nf the kingdom of Aksfim fAxurn), the original 
nu deus of later Abyssinia, belong lo the firs 1 edntury aftcr 
Chris t. 

To another lli-shuriha (LYsharh ibn-Yahsuh of Yaqut 1 ), o f n* 
the hnn century after Christ* b aseribed the most celebrated 
cas tic of + *the land of castJes 1 ', as al-Yaman has becn caiied* 

G hum dan in San f a\ As a measurc of proteciion againat Bedouin 
raids the urban Himyarites found it neeessary to erect well- 
fhrtificd palacea, Ai-Hamdani, and followhig him Yåqflt p have 
k L ft us detailed deskriptions of Ghumdan, though by the ir tirne 
it was but a gigant i c ruin, The citadel, aceording to ihcse geo- 
graphers, had twenty s tones, cach ten cubits high—the lirsi 
s kyse raper in record ed history', [t was buik of granitc, porphyry 
and marble. The ksng had his court ms tal led in the up permost 
story, the rouf of which was covered with one stab of stone so trans¬ 
parent that one could look through it skyward and distinguish 
between a mow and a kite. The four fa gades were constructed 
of stones of various coloufs. At each corner-st one s tood a brazen 
Hon which måned whenever thewind blew. Ina poem aM Iamdani 
refers to the c lauds as the turban of Ghumdan and marble as 
its be]t_ The strutture sundved until the rise of Istam and was 
appareiitly dcslroyed m the courso of the struggler which estab- 
lished Moslem supremacy in al-Yaman. 

The ting of this first Himyaritc period appears as a feudal 
lord, resi ding in a castle, øwning land and issuing coins of gold, 
silver and copper, with liis image on one side and an owl (ihe 
Atheniart emblem) or a bulTs head on the ot her. Certain oldcr 
eolns bearthe head of At hen a and show South Ara bum depend* 
ence on At hr ni an models as carly as the fourth ccntur> F beforc 
our era, Besides coins, bronze ngures of J [d lenist 1 c and Såsånid 
workmansh ip are occas iona tly lineart hed i 11 aJ-Yaman. Xativc 
arl shows no high antiquity, Scmiiic genius nowhere expressed 1 
itsetf through sueh .1 channel. 

The social organisation of the Sabaeo-Himyaritc eommunity 
as reveaJed by the inscriptions represents a eurious blend of ih c 

* ral, iii, p. Sn, I. 1 
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o\d LribaJ system, c aste strati (mation and feudal aristocraey and 
monarchyi present i ng phcnomeria m;my of which may be dupli- 
cated elsewherc but which in their aggregate seem unique* 

In the conrsrr nf this first Himyaritc perio-d the zenith of ihc 
South Ara bi an power was passed. So long as the Yamanites 
monopol i zcd the maritime tråde of the Rod Sea they prospered; 
but now the conirol was slipping out of their hånds. TAe Ptrf- 
plus of iké Erytkraean Sia (A.ft. %o-6o), the firs! record of 
organizcd trading with the Kast in vessels budt and eommanded 
by subjects of a Western power, marks the tuming-point of the 
tide of eommeree, The great overland route through the Fertile 
Crwccnt and connccting Europe with [ndia, which was asourcc 



ITJMYARITE SILVER COJN 


i )Ut 1 , lii'iiil uf Aihtni. hju h?r dietli SuKitaii jetter nu*t; tyv. owl p w|eU olive ^jj 1-4*5- 
.ind cm-irent, Cmn itftahgi lo 3 ni ar znd criit. ELC. + imintion &( t3j c <M Attic 
type of 4111 cm C M.C+ 

ofendless fri etion hrtwccn thr Parthinnand Roman empires, had 
been threaiened before rlus time by Alexander; fint the Southern 
maritime route to India rema in ed in the hånds uf Arabians 
uni il almost ihe lirst century after Christ. Their task consisted 
in eollccling the products of their ovvn land together with those 
of Kast Afrim and India and carrying them by eamel nnrthward 
from Maribthrough Makkah toSyriaand Kgypt, thiisavoiding 
the hu/ards of the Red Sea. If, howcvcf, tran sport at ton by sen 
seemed prekrable tin. route ran either all the way up the Red 
Sea tu the canal connccting with ane of the c astem arms of the 
Ni]c or rise through t hr- Southern pari uf the R«l Sea to Wadi 
al-HammåmSt and then aeross the Egyptian desert to Thebes or 
down tin - N i le to Memphis. The land route through al-f^ija;; 
was dotted with Himyarite stations. 1 Strå bo 1 w ri tes that the 
caravan jonrney from “Minaea to Aelana*’ (al-'Aqabah; takes 
* S« Koran 34: 17-18. * Bk. XVI, di. 4, J +. 
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scventy davs. As thc peoplc of thc West devdoped more and more 
the taste for Oriental cloths, perfumes and spices h the South 
Arabi ans raised the price of their own produkts, especially 
frank ince nse and m_yrrh p and increased the to]] s on thc forel go 
goods whkh passed through their hånds, 111 the meantirne they 
more jealously g ti arded their con tro! over tlte routes. Hence their 
proverbial wealth- Petra and thc ri Palmyra became partners in 
this commercial system, links in the chain h and conscrjuently 
s li ared in the ensutng prosper i ty. But nuw the wholc situation 
was bcgirtriing to ehangc- 

When Egypt under thc Ptdemies hecame once mare a world 
power the first atternpt was made to con test the suprcmacy of 
thc sca with thc South Arabians, Ptolemy II (285-246 BX-) 
rcopened thc Mile- Red Sea cana] originally dug by Sesostris 
some sevent ren centuries previously. The consequent entry of thc 
Ptolemaic nuerchant marine in to the waters separat ing Egypt 
from Ara bi a proved the beginning of the end for thc II i my arite 
commercial activity, Romo t whkh captured Egypt from the 
Ptolcmks about thc middle of the first cénhiry B.C. P followcd 
thc Ptulcmies In the polky of maritime dom petition against the 
Arabians and in the desire to frec Egypt from commercial 
dependence upon al-Yaman, In thc da ys of Pliny Roman 
citizens wcre already tomplaining of the high priees exartcd by 
thc South Arabi art traders for commoditka; for which Korne had 
to pay in cash becausc she had so little to offer by wuy of good*, 
they des i red, 1 The A byssi ni nns t evident] y not cøntent with thc 
share of spoib allotted them by their neiglibours to the rast, 
were now lo urting Roman alliance. 

In thc huer P to lemak period a Greek or Roman, perhaps in 
ihe A byssi ni an maritime service, was tnitiated in to the mysteriers 
of the sca mutes with their hazards and periodk dmnges of 
monsoonsp and triumphantly return ed to Afexandm with a 
cargo of the greatly desired and highly priced artides, indudmg 
cinnamon and pepper produced in India p commodities which the 
Wcsterners had believed to bc of Arabian origin, This Hlppalus, 
the Columbus of Ptokmaic trade h was followcd by ot hers who 
ihus cO ntribut cd to the final break-up of the Arabian monopole. 
But ful! ad vantage of the mcmorable discovcry of the pcriodidty 
of the mon soens and thc direct sea ro ute to India was not taken 
1 Pttny, Hk MI, ch. 41- 
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C.LLL Romc ruled Egypt. The entry of the Roman shipping i nto 
the Indlån Ocean soundrd the kticll of South Arabian pros- 
perity, Economic dccline brought in ks vsake, as it always dæs f 
political ruin. One by one Petra, Fa I myra and north-western 
Mesopotamia fdl under the paws of thc Roman wolf. 

4. Tiie About A,D. 300 the monarchical title in South Arabia bccomes 
mir^rirr M kiitg of Saba 1 , dhu-RaydSn, l^adramawt and Yamanåt"* This 
kmifam mcans that by this time Hadramawt had lost its iiidependence. 

To this tstle a furt her addition was snon made: "and of the ir 
Arabians in the mountains and in the Tihåmah tr , Y ama nat (or 
Yamanah) m the longer lities of royalty in this last epoch may 
well he intcrpretcd as a general namc of the Southern coast- 
lands; Ti ham ah was ihe Red Sea cøast west of San r å*. 

After an invasion from Abyssinla result mg in a short Abys- 
sinian rule (ta. 340-76) the native Himyaritc kings resunied their 
long ttde and held their position till ahout A.D, 525. In the Ak- 
sumite inscriptiofis of the middle of the fourth century the Abys- 
sinian rnonarch damis to be "king nf Aksutn, HÉrnyar* Raydån, 
Babashah, 1 Salfr and Tihamah". This was not the first or only 
time the A byssi mans invaded Arabia. Gncc before, in the setand 
and third centurics after Christ, they must have sueceeded in 
csiahlishing temporary authority over parts of South Arabia, 
Nine of the Ilimyariie kings of tbis period are known to us 
(rom inskriptions, Tubba 1 is the royal title that has survi ved in 
I si an lir hterature. Among the Bimyarite kings hest known to 
I ater Arabit legenets was one Shammar Yar f ash, whn is repre- 
sented as having conquered as far as Samar qand, which, aeeord- 
ing to these legends, takes its namc from hun, Anotber was 
abu-Karib As f ad Kamil, thc Abi-kariha As r ad \[ca. A-D, 385-420) 
who is reported to have conquered Persia and who laterembraced 
thc Jewish fakir. The memory' of the latter is still kept alive in 
thc Arabic ballads of advent ure. This I ater 1.1 imy artte period 
was signalized by thc introduktion of Chriatiantty and jtidaism 
i nto al -Y amam 

Ckrkti* The religion of South Arabia was in its esscnce 3 pi anet Liry 
a * |ra - < n which the cult of the muon-god prevaiJed. The 

iUV«ji un rnoon, Sin, known to the Minacans under the name Wadd (love 
or Iovcr s fat her), to the Sabaeans as IJmitqah (the heakh-givlng 
god?) and to the Qatabiinians as *Amm (paternal unde), stood 

1 t,e+ y-dnifflawt, ^ N ielw n , f/amJ&uirA } vol. i r p, 1*4, 
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at thc head of the patithcon. He was conceivcd nf as a mascti- 
line dcity and took precedence over thc sim, S hams, who was 
his consorr. 'Athtar (Venus, corresponding to thc Babylon jan 
goddess Jshtar, Phoenician ’Ashtart), their son, was thc third 
member of thc triad. From this ccleslial pair sprang thc many 
other heavenly bodies eonsidered divine. The North Ara bian 
al-Låt, who figured tn thc Koran, may have I teen snother namc 
for thc sun-goddess. 

Christianit)' of the Monopbysite type began to trick!c in from 
thc north, particularly Syria, at an early date. Sy rian mission* 
aries fleeing persecut i on may have entered al-Yaman at times 
unkrtown to us, but the first Christian em bassy to South Arahia 
that wc read of was that sent by the Emperor Constantius in 356 
under the leadership uf Theophilus [ndus, an Arian. The real 
motive bchind thc mission lay in the international politics of the 
day and thc rivalry between thc Roman and Perslan empires fur 
spheres of influence in South Arabia. ! hcophilus succccded in 
budding otte chureh at 'Adan (Aden) and two othere in the 
country' of thc JJimyaritcs. Najrun, into which Christianit)’ of 
the Monophysite communion is said to have been introduced 
by a holy man from Syria tilmed Faymiyun (Phemioni, em* 
braced ihencwfaithaboul A-O. ;oo. Ibn-Hishåm 1 and aUTabari* 
give us thc legend of this aset-tic, who was captuned by an Arab 
caravan and brought 10 Najrån, \ a quh of Saruj ad* 

dress ed a comforting letter in Syriae to thc Christians of Najrån, 
Thesecond caliph/Umar, deported (a.D, 635-6) to al-Tråq those 
of them who had failed to embrace Islam* As latc as A.D. 840 
wc hear of a Mår Petrus, bishop of San‘ 5 * and al-Yaman. 

Judaism a!so bccamc widely spread in al-Yaman under the 
•sccond Himyarite kingdom. It must have foutid ils way rurly 
Into Noith Arabia, perhaps cttnscqucnt to the eonquest of Palcs- 
tine and the dest ruction of Jerusalem by Titus in A.D. 70. judging 
by the »arnes preserved most of the Jcws in Arabia must have 
been Judaized Aramaeans and Arabians rather ih an descendents 
of Abraham. In the early part of thc sixth century the Hebrew 
religion had such a hold tipon al-Yaman thai the last Himyariie 
king, dhu-Nuwås (u desceiidant of the Tubba’ As'ad KumiJ), 

1 SlraJt, ni. WUmteEd (Gi* iiti|;cn. tSjS}, pp. 

* IVriih d/ AuMf/, *d. < 1 * Coeje.Tol. i {tejdea, iSSl-SI. pp. 91915 

* B*UJhuri t Futil, p. 66 - 1 Ulli, Ofifim, pp. iOI -i. See brlow, p. 169 . 
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was a I ew As late ns 1948 there were still about a hundred 
thousand Jcws in al-Vaman. 

Rivalry bvtwecn ihc South Arabian con verte øf the two newly 
introduced monotheiMicrdigionsled to ae live hostihty* Evidently 
dhu-Nuwas, represent ing the nationalistte spirit, asgodated the 
native Christians with ihe hated rule of the Christian Abys- 
simans. To this Jewish monarch is uscribed the famous massacre 
of the Christians of Najran in^Octobcr 523 sur. 85 ; 4,/ Daws 
dhu-Tlta 1 laban (or Thu'luhan 5 urvi ved, aeeording to Arabi c 
tradition, and implored the Em pc ror Justin I fur aid T the 
Byzantinc emperor at that time bdng regarded as the profet tor 
of Christians crverywhere. The emperor urote ta the Negus 
(Najashi) of Abyssinia (Katcb Ela Asbeha irs the inscriptjons), 
for he represented the Christian power nearest the scene of 
trouble. The Negus is said to have sent 70,000 men across the 
Red Sea to Arabia under a eertain ÅrySL 1 his campaign tliere- 
fore fails within the network of the international politics of that 
age: Byzantium was serking through Ahyssinia to bring the 
Arabian tribe.s under her infhience and use thrrn against PersiaA 
The Ahyssimans were victorious in 523 and again in 525. The 
leader on the lal ter occasiott was Abrahah (variant of Abraham), 
originally an officer under Aryat p but who by this time had 
fallen out with hh comtmndcr and taken over the supreme 
command. According to aJ-Tabari/ dhu-Ntiwås, setting spors 
to hk steed, lp plunged it into the waves of the sea and was never 
scen again'b ThuÉ c arne to his end the last yimyarite monarch, 
and with him the period of ihe independence of al-Yaman was 
taminated. All thai remains of the gloriens memory of the 
anrient Himyarile dynasty is today perpetualed in the name of 
an obseure lribc h 11 imyar, cast of r Adan. 
ti» The Abyssiniahs tamt »is hel pers p but as often happens 

A^\nL.n remamed as conquerorg, They Lurned colonlste 4 and rema i ned 
from 525 to 575 in control of the hnd whernee thdr ancestors 
had lotig before eniigrated to the African shore, Abrahah, the 
acknowledged Aksum i te vicerøy, built in 3 ari*å\ now the Capital, 
onc of the most magniftcent cathedra Is of the age, called by 
the Arabian writers al-Qalis (al-QuIays, al-Qullays, from Gr. 

1 S« Axel MrJjcr^, T&t tår Ifamjrmiti (Lmul, 1924). 

T Prorøpiuj, Mitter? aj tkr 9 Vm, ed, and tr_ U. 11. Dtwinc (Lotidati tarm 
BUc h.Æj^-12. 1 

* Vol, lp pp. 927-3. 1 ProcHipfun. Bk. l w ch. io, || 2. $ T 
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eiklisia, churrli - The cathedra!, of which lit tic is I c ft today bul 
thesitc, u?as buUt from the ruins of andent Ma’rih, 

The Christian Abyssinians were evidently intcnl upon con- 
verting the tand and creating a rivat to pagun MakkaJl, the 
centre ot pilgrim age in the nort li, for pilgrimage was n source 
of great income to those who dwelt in the city to which the pil¬ 
grims travelled or heside the roads leadtng thitlier. In the 
establishment of a Southern religions shrine ih at would draw 
large erowds, to tho detrimeot of the I! ijiz sanetuary, the Abys- 
sinian overlords were evidently successful. Indced the memory 
of this economic-rdigious rivalry has |>ecn perpetualed in the 
iocal tradition in which two Arabian pagarts of the Fuqavm 
tribe, attached to the cult of the Ka'bah, pnlluted the SanV 
cathedra] on theeveof a festival, eausmg Abrahah to undériake 
a disciplinary expeditbn against Makkah, The incident is sakl 
10 have taken place in the year of the birth of the Prophet 
(570 or 571), which year has been dubbed. 'dm al-fil, the year of 
the clcphant, after the clephant which aceompanied Ahrahah 
on his northward march and which g really impressed the 
Arabians of abHijåz, where etephamts had never been seen, The 
Abyssinian army was destroyed by smaltpox, "the small pcbhles" 
(j tjjil) of the Koran. 1 

ti* lo this period should also be assi gned the mcmorable event 

ot Mrtfb immor taiired in Islam i c litera ture as "the burating of the great 
dim dam 1 ' of Ma’rib occas ioned by the great ti ood. s Al-lsfahan]," 
who devotes the eighth liook of his annals (fimshed a.D. 961 j to 
tf imyarite kings, puts the tragik event four hundred years befare 
Istam, but Yaqflt * comcs ncarer to the tnith when he assigns it 
tu the reign of the Abyssinians. The ruins of this dam are visible 
to the present day. A dated South Arabic inscription (date 
rorr espond i ng to A.D. 542-3) by Abrahah deaiing vrith onc of 
the breaks has been discovered and published by Glaser.* 

This breach in the time of Abrahah was preceded by onc in 
A D. 450 when the water broke the dam. But the Works were 
then restored. The final eatastrnphc nlluded to in the Koran 
( 34 : * 5 ) mus * have taken plarc after 542 and before 570, 
Connected with One of the carly hreaches in the dykc was the 

: L-*' Tafstr at nur-4* (fldlSq, i *ol. *«;, p, mi; it, n . 

I titlu tn. Sfrsh, p, j6. 

' hwliia 34 : •S 1 * % cfY. p, Ufi. ‘ HuiJun. vol, iv, n, 1 S 1 

* In Miatiimgw* Jer ts>rJer*fivt>iehtn CmUtehafl { Berlin, igg.;), pp, 
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migration of rbe banu-Ghassan to the blawrln region in Syria p 
whcrc tltey bccame rhe bulvrerk of Roman rute* and of the bami- 
Lakhm to the Hirah region, wherc a numbcr of South Ara bit 
iiiscriptbns have recent ly bcén lineart hed. The banu-Ghassan 
chose the year of the breaking of the dam as the starting-point 
for an era nf their own. 1 Resides the GliassSn and Tanukh of 
Syria and ab'Jråq* the banu-Jayyi** Kindah and other large 
and powcrful t ri bos af North and Central Ara bi a daim Souih 
Arabi an origin. T liere are today families in Syrta wtøch trace 
their entry into the country back to this same event. 

La ter Arab imagination seized upon this spectacular episode 
nf the great llood and bursting of the dam to explain the whoJe 
agedong proccas of dedtne and detay in South Ara hian tradc t 
agriculture, 3 pros per i ty and nation aJ li fe; a declinc due, as wc 
have alneady Icarncd, to the entry of Roman shipping into the 
Red Sea p the in trodu etion uf the divisive influence of new religions 
and the subsequerit submission to foreign ru le. The legend of 
"the bursting of the dam"—for so it bccame in later annals— 
is per haps to be ana tysed asa con cent raled ^^d drama tie re-telling 
of a lang history of economle and sociologien! causes that led 
to the disintegration and final downfall of South Arabi an society 
and as the crystallization of the results ufa long period of detay 
into one single event* And, with what appears to bc a subtle 
appredation of the intmigihLe qua lity uf the true causes lead- 
mg up to this tragedy* the chronideis* report thai a rat tumed 
over a stone which fifty men con Id not have budged i and thus 
brought about the collapse of the enttre dam, Muzayqiya* fAmr 
ibn^Amir Ma’-al-Sanm’) was aecording to tradition the ru ler 
du ring whosc rcign this rat did ils momentous and cpoth-making 
work, 

The national mo vemen i to free al-Yaman frum Abysstman Ti* 
mk- found its hcro t so the tradition goes, in m scion of the old 
Himyar royal line t Sayf ibn-dhi-Yazan, The succcssful struggle 
(sfruA) of Sayf found a plaee in the Arabic saga and, revised and 
em bel J ished in Egypf In the counsc of the fourteenth cent ury p 
is still recired by Arab story-tallets in the cafes of Cairo É Betrut 

1 Al Ma^Lkl], «J. 4e (Lty.W p. joæ. 

± Fur ihe lh*wy rrf cHtfUtk ijoinaitioei thrrv i* m aiMdm cridme m hLifoftr 
Hum; AtnE* \twAl NerlAtrm JVtfriTfNcw V..rfc F pp. J*4 
1 MWudl. Mmj\ voii in, p. 3«3J Y*i|Gt T fividém, tvl. tv. p. j&(; rf. Mai udi, 
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and Raghdåd. Sajf, according to tradition, søught, but natur¬ 
ally failcd to reccis't, Constiiiitinopic s aid jgainst Abyssinia, 
for thc latter powcr was Christian atid thcrcfore fri end ly to 
Bytantium. Ht was thcn presented by the Arab king of al- 
flir ah to the Persi an sover cign, Kisra Anusharwån, at thc 
Såsånid couit in al-Madå'in (Selcuda-Ctesiphon). The destinies 
of the world werc then chiefly in the hånds of the Christian 
Byzantines and Maidean Persians, Aksum acting as the un- 
oftirial agent of Byzantium, The Christian Arabians werc |>ro- 
Byzantinc and looked to Constantinople for protection and 
couritenance; thc jewish and pagan Arabians were pro- Persi an 
and expected akl from Ctcsiphon. In rtspome to Sayfs pravers 
thc Persi an em perør in g 75 sent cight hundred men under 
Wahraz (or Wahrii), who routed the A byssin i an g amso n in 
al-Yaman and freed the country from thc hated African ru le. 
At firsl a system nf joint administration was instituted with iiayf 
as titular head. Sayf took up his residcncc in the ancient ras tic 
of Ghiimdån, whirh was evidently in ruins during thc Abys- 
sinian rulc. But aøon at-Yaman was eonverted i nto a Persi an 
satrapy and thc South Arabians found they h3d only changed 
one master for another. 

In I his tradition wc have preser ved for us a clear recollectiøn 
of ihc rivalry belween the two powers on either side of Arabia 
—Zoroastrian Persia and Christian Abyssinta (backed by By- 
zantium)—to inherit thrir ncighbour, the defunet South Arabian 
kingdom. The nat i ve Christian Arabian sympathy w r ith Byzan- 
tium served as a wedge for Abysaintan intervention, while jewish 
and pagan leanings toward Persia gave the latter its opportunity. 
With the Syro-Ar abi an desert in the north barring the penetra¬ 
tion of world powers South Ara bia thus acted as the gatewav 
through which thest- powers found their way i nto the penmsula. 

In 628, the sixth ycar after the Hijrah, Badhan, the fifth 
Persi an satrap of al-Yaman, embraeed Islam. With the birth 
of this new religion the centre of interest in the peninsula shifted 
tn the north. Hcnceforth thc stream of Arabian history flowed 
in northem ehannels, with al-flijaz replacing al-Yaman in 
public consideration. 


C H APTER VI 


TUE NABATAEAN AN D O THER PETTY KlNGDOMS OF 
NQKTJI AND CENTRAL AKABSA 


Aside from the South Arabian kingdoms a few petty States ■. Tin 
evolvéd during the pre^Isbmic pen od i ti thu noithcm and central tummmM 
parts of the pen insula. Thest North Arabian States, likc fhose 
of the southp drew the ir strength mainly from commerce and 
were in no sej ise mili t aristic etther in their inception or in their 
dcvelopment. The earliest aruong fhem was the X abat ae an 
kingdom. 

We read of no Assyrum campaign directed against the 
X aha tarans, because they were not then on the matn route to the 
west. In the early part of the si^th ccntury B.C. the Xabataeans 
(at-Anbåt, ciassical Nabataeij 1 came as nomadic trilses from 
what is today called Transjord an and oecupied the land ot the 
Hdomites (hlumacans, the desee.ndantsof EsauJ, From whom they 
later wrested Petra, The predecessors of the Hdomites in this 
"land of Seir" w érc the Horites (Hams). 1 The Nabataeans, 
from thcir metropolis Petra, came in to possession of the ncigh- 
boiiring tenritory. Petra,, a Greek word meanlng rock, is a trans¬ 
lation of the Hebrew Sda T mentioned in Isatak 16 : L d- : 11 
and 2 Rings 14 : 7 * Ai-Raqlm 4 is the Arabie correspondent and 
the modern narne is Wadi Musa (the vallcy of Moses). The 
RJidcnt city, located on an ar id plateau three th ousand feet high r 
presents today the spcctaele of a vast glowing nceropotis hewn 
in a rock whose sandstone strata exhibit al most all the colours 
of the rainbaw. 

For upwards of four hundred years, beginning loward the end 
of the fourth ccntury B.C. t Petra vvas a key city oh the caravan 
route between Saba ? and the Mediterranean. 

Our hrst detailed account of the early hist nry of the Naba- 


1 lTrli NåUv&h* Ajot. Nabaiifli, Sab«ini K aie apparnilL? nol the N&laLiesm, 

- Ga .4 : t . “ iX 2 Ul : ^ 1 l&: ° b W 

4 S« JoKphin, Attfifuin/*} Rie. 1^ ,-I- f 7i 7 * | I. 
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taeans corncs from Diodnnjs Sirulus (t afttr 57 B£.;, About 
312 B.C. thcy were strong enougfi to res is t two eSpeditions salt 
against thtm by Antigenus, Alexander^ successor as king of 
Syria T and return victoriousty to ^’the rock”- 1 Thcy were iht rs 
within the Ptolemaic sphere of in fluenet. Later thcy hecamr 
the alties of Eome and nominally eo-operated in the fa mons in¬ 
vasion of Arabia in 24 B.C. by Gallus. In the reign of Hnrirhath 
(abljurith, Aretas I H + ai. S7-62 Tt.c. the Habatacans first came 
into doso tontact with the Romans, ft ivas then that the royal 
coins were first struek. Julius Cæsar in 47 BX. c alled on MSI i ku 
(Målik t Malchus I to prmide hint with cavnity for the Alexan- 
drian war. His successor, 'ObTdath 1 1. ’baydah, Obodas III, rø, 28- 
9 BXi), vas thr ruler under whorn the Roman cxpedhton to Arabia 
took pLice. Arabia iVlraea, whose Capital was Petra, reaehed ils 
hdght under Harishath IV (9 ø.c. to A,D. 40), At the time of 
Christ the Nabatae;in kingdom extended north as Far as Damas- 
cus, which toget her with Coele-Syria waa wrested from Seloudd 
hånds by Harkhath III {/a v Sy B.C.). It was an ethnarch of 
Harithath !V who endeavoured to arrest Paul tn DamascuE r fl 
AM.lijr (Mada'in 5 alih: in northern al-Ilija?: must have also in 
the ftrst century of our era been mtludcd tn the Nabataean 
kingdom, as the inscriptions ihnrc attest. The names of all ihe 
Nabataean monarehs from IJiirithath l (169 B.C,] to the last 
independent ruler, RabbTl H (a u. 71-106), arc known to us 3 
In A.D, 105 the Emptsror Trajan put an end to the Nabatgean 
autonomy and in the fol lo wing year their temtory hccame a 
regular Roman provinee. 

Af fer DiodoriiSp Joseph us (f «- A,D. 95) is our chief source of 
information about the Nabataeans, but Josephus was interested 
in them only as thcy crossed wires with the llcbrews. To him 
Arabia mcant the Nabatacan State reachlng eastward as far as 
ihc Euph rates, Malchus or Malichus (Ar, Måhk), ment ioned bv 
Josephus 1 as the kE king of Arabia" 1 whom Herod and his father 
had befriended, and the Maldilis* (Makhus 11; who about 
A,I>. 67 sent 1000 horse and 5000 foqr to the assistance of Titus 
in his attack on Jerusalem, vvere both Nabaiaeans. In t Mac. 
5 ; 25 and 2 Mac, 5 :3 the Nabataeans are identifted with the 
1 ttiodorus, Bk. XIX, $§04-7. * 2 Cør, t t : 32, 

1 Sce the Hit La Cookc, AWM- -Semiitt Fmfrrrp/im, [i. z 16. 

1 Bk, XiV, Hi. e-u # i; TAt/*mtå ffW, Bk- l, di, 14, § i T 

1 fnriiA Il dr, Bk, HI. cH. 4r § a r 
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Arabians* The modem Huwayfåt Bedoums ane regarded as ihe 
descendents of the Nabataeans. 

Though they spoke Arabic as an everyday language the Naba- 
taeans, in default of an Arabic script at that early date, used the 
Aramaic chararters of thdr northern neighbours. Dtodoms 1 
refers to a letter of the irs writteo to Antigenus "in Syn ae charac- 
ters 81 . Aramaic was tised by them as the language of learm og p 
hut the mistakes made in the Aramaic inscriptiom which have 
survi ved, the Arabic proper names and the use of such Arabic 
ex press ions as ghayr (other than) betro y the Arabic vernacular 
of the ir au thors r 

This Nabataean eursive script> taken from the Aramaic, 
developed in the third ccntury of our era i nto the script of the 
North Arabic toiigue, the Arabic of the Koran and of the present 
day. More partic ul arly it was ir a nsformed tn to the ro und nask hi 
script in dhtinetion to the ongular K$ 7 fi (Kufic) h which owes its 
name to al-Kufah—thuugh employed before it W3S founded — 
and was usrd al most ex ct usi vety for the Koran and early official 
doeuments, monuments and coins. One of the otdest Arabic in¬ 
skriptions is that of al-Namfirah in e astem Hawrsin, which goes 
back to AJl, 32S and was set up as an epitaph on the tomb of 
Iniru^al-Qays^ a Lakhmid king of abHirah. Ko Nabatacan 
literature has coine down to us other than epigraphic. 

The Sinaitic peninsula, dose to the Xabataean home!and and 
the scene of the pnomulgation of the Ten Commandmerita, has 
withiu the last ycars yielded prubably the oldest alphahetie 
inscriptions c ver found. These inskriptions were discovered at 
Saribft al-Khadim and removed to the Cairo Museum, Many 
attempts have been made at their deciphcrmcnL The writing was 
done by Sinaitic workers in the turquoise mines and dates from 
about 18 jo B.C, some eight centuries carlicr ih an the A hiram in- 
scription of Juboyl (ancient Gcfaal, Gr. By bios) found by Monter 
and considered one of the earliest Phoenician i nscript ion s known. 

Afler the development of the Sinaitic alphabet its characters 
were carried i nto northern Syria a and there tu med into actual 
rune i form. as the Ra*s aUShamrah tablets of the Jatc fifteenth 
century indicate . 3 This ncwly discovered script is clearly alpha- 


1 Bit. XIX n di. <#_ 

J F. j A. Schacffer in Sfrim* vol. x (11)291, pp. Chult* Virqlle&tld* Uid r 
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bctic and Scmitic, and althougk Written witfa a Stylus on clay 
tablets tte letters were not horrowed from thc earlier Sumero- 
Akkadian character s. In ft the Sinaitic alphabet was convcn- 
lionalÉzcd in to wcdgc-shaped signs. 

For a Iong time it has been reCOgnized by modern schotars 
that the Phoenidans, who were ihe first to usc an exdusively 
alp ha beti c system of writing^ must have originally received the 
basis for the ir system from Egyptian hieroglyphicsources. but the 
gap always seemed wide between the two systems, The Sinaitic 
writing now comes in to bridge ih at gap, The Sinaitic Senu te 
look, for instance, from the hieroglyphics the sign for ox-head 
(not carmg what "ox-head 11 was in thc Egypiian language) and 
called this sign by the name of the ox-head tn his own language, 
altph. Then according to ihe principle of aerophony he used this 
sign for the sound a. The same treatmcni he aceorded to the sign 
for n hou3e’\ calling it httk and using it for thc sound i and so om 

This Sinaitic nrigm of the alphabet explains how it could have 
been transmitted on the one hånd to South Arabia, where it 
underwentan independent dcvelopment and wasemployed by the 
Minaeans perhaps as earfy as UOOB.C., and how on theQther hånd 
it was carrted northward to thc Phoenician coast. With thc trade 
in turquoise, whkli the Arabs sold to the Phoenidans, went the 
alphabet, just as it later went with thc trade from the Phoenician s 
to the Greeks to become the mother of all European aJphabets. 

The in script ions* dbeovered in thc voleanic Safa region of 
Hawran, which date from about A J>. too or Liter , 1 as well as the 
Dedamté anå Li (ty Suite inseti pt i ons of al - V I a i n nort h em al - H i i az 
fthe so-called proto-Arabic) of the seventh to thc third een lury 
ø a C H+ and the Tham ud i c writings of the same region, part i cu I ar ly 
of aTHijr and Taymå' (of ihe fifth century h.C< to the fourth 
Christian centum, represent in the ir epigraphy by-forms of the 
South Ara bie alphabet ; 1 but the language of all thesc inscrip- 
ttons is North Arahic differing but littlc from thc wdl-known 
classkal Arabic, The Thamudic graffiti arr a developmcnt of thc 
Lihyånite script, another dcveloprtient of which is seen in the 
Safa graffiti. The Safa inscriptions are the nort hern most South 

1 C£. F, W Winnctt, A SfuJv ef /At LiAvvwt* tm4 TAnmm&r /urr^ÉTAvr 
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Arablan writings found. The South Arabie script has also sur* 
vived in Ethiopic. 

The historical relations of the three nor t hern péOplus who Lised 
thesc similar scripts, Safuitic, Libyåniw and ThamQdic, have not 
iwen complets!}’ de rermi ned. The Uhyunites, whom PUny 
meutions under the natne Leehicni, werc an ancient peopie, 
p roli □ bly a sectlon of ihe T ham ud, and their capiLtl Pay dun 
was once a Mmaean culony pn the great triide route ^hith 
earried the merchandise of aL-Yaman and India to the Medi¬ 
terrane«! ports. After the fail of Petra (AJ>. to? i the Lihyåntu-s 
seem also to have held the ituportanl Nabatacan centre al-15ijr 
(modern Madå'in Sålih), once a ThamQdic town. The Mmaean 
as well as the Nabataean civilisation greally intlueneed the later 
Lihyifiite culture. The ruins of al-'Ula, which include tombs 
decoraied with sculptures in high relief, indicate an advaneed 
pre-Islamic civilisation of which very little is known, 1 

Petra reached its greatest wcalth and prosper i ry in the first 
century of our cra under the patronage of the Romans, who 
treat cd it as a buffer State against Parthia, On three sides, east, 
west and South, the city was impregnabte, Carved out ol the 
solid rock, it was surroundrd on all sides by precipitous and 
almost impassable diffs and was entered through a narrow 
tvinding dr file, The city provided the only spot betsveen the 
Jordan and Central Ara bi a w liere water was not oniv abundant 
bul invitingly* pure, liere the South Arabians obtnined on their 
northward caravan march fresh rdays of camels and drivers, 
Thus the Nabataeans formed an important link in the com- 
tnercinl ehain by which South Arabia tlourished, T hu spectacular 
ruins of Petra still attract tnany tourists and constitute an im¬ 
portant source of income to the modern State of t ransjordan. 

Petra had a kind of Ka’bah wilh Dushara (Dusarts), wor- 
shipped under the fortn of a black rectangular stene, at the he.ul 
of the pantheon; All il, identified by Herodotus* with Aphrodite 
Urania, was the chief fe male deity, Dushara (dhu-al-Shara. t.e, 
the lord of Shara) was later associated with the vine, in tro- 
duced to the land of Nnbatacnns in the HeUenistic period, and 


* Cwlli Ed JU CW, SMtt, Gwkitktt G*»grepk,t Ar**™ tStilin, 

iS90),toL H, )i|i, 98*127: >us«n and $dvi K t»e. Mim** mhtoUm™ •* 

(Piril, pp- i 5* 91* 

> Hk. 111 , ch. 8 . 
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as thu god of wine borro wcd some of thc tral ti of Dionysus- 
Bacchus. 



j h, 'i‘-"p* yffricnirf Å'rmrmtJf , ' It I tri JJrfHBMrttll ' 

PETRA? THE PALACE 



FETEAs THE UAYR 

In the first two ecntunVs aftcr Chris t, as thc sea mutc to [ndia 
beram c more and more famil far to the Roman sailon*, as the 
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caravan route from east to west was gradunlly d i ver ted to a 
more northerly region centr i og at Palmyra, and as the tiorth- 
to-south tråde toak ,1 course further east corresponding to the 
later pilgrimage route and the present Hijitz Railway, Petra lost 
its advantageous position and the Rabat aean State began to 
drdine. Aftcr the reduction of the city in A.D. 105 through the 
cupiditv and sliort-sighU’dness of I rajan, Arabia Petræa was 
incorporatéd (106/ into the Roman empire under the name 
Provinda Arabia, and hcnceforth the history of Petra remained 
almost a blank for til any centuries, 1 

The new conditions created in Western Asia by the Parthi an 
conquest of Mesopotamia and the new routes which began to Ise 
used on a largo seak aftcr the (irst century of our era gave 
prominente to a city situated in an oas is in the middlc of the 
Sy rian doser t and whosc farne has sincc become world wide. 
This is the city of Palmyra (Ar, 'l admur}, whose present ruins 
are ampng the most magnificent and kasr-studied remains of 
antiquity. Located between the two rival empires of Part hia 
and Roffic. Palmyra depended ft jr its secunty upon the main* 
tenance of a balance between the two and in profit i ng by its neu- 
trality* Its geographie position, with its pien liful supply of fresh 
and mineral waters, afforded a rendezvous not only for the eastem 
and western trade but for the souih-lo-north eommerce starting 
in South Arabia. The "ehief of the caravan” and the "ehief of the 
market” figurc in inscriptions as leading citizens, 1 In the course 
of the second and third centuries of our era this desat metropolis 
bccame one of the richcst cilies of the N r ear h,ast, 

Tadmor (the early Semitic name of Palmyra) must have been 
a very ancient settlement, for it was cited under the name Lad- 
rnar of Amurru 4 in an inscription of Tiglath-Pileser 1 (ru. 
1 too B,C,). So impressed hy its ruins were the Arab story-tcllers 
that they aseribed its origin to the jinn vvho t they believcd, had 
built it for King Solomon. 

Exactly when the Arabs camc into passession of Palmyra loeal 
tradition does not seem to refflember. The first aulhcnlic ment ion 
of the town is when Mark Antony in 42-41 B.C, made a vain 

* A r«ritllv yrnlified S'nbalaean »lo, ’RM, (wenly-fire mil« east nf d-'Aqnbah, 

ii luMniUt tmm (sur. 1U): 6). . _ . 

1 PJdny Bk V. di. at, 1 C-ooke, pp. -!"■(, ?7<> 

* Luckénbiit, vat. i, li 187, JoS, Tin- ILbrew ilironiclrr i i t’h. 8:4) md the 
GraaV tr*n»1.il»r uf I K. 9 ; c S ccmfuBcd ir with Toturin ldutilrø twill i* Soloman, 
CL Liek 47 S lq, 4« : JS. 
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Et t tempi to possess himsdf of ils r ich.es . Its earlicst na ti ve irisen p- 
tion goes back to 9 B.(? ip at which lime Palmyra was alrcady an 
importan t tråde centre bctwecn the Roman and Part hian States* 

The city must have corne with in the Roman pol i tic al orbit 
early in the imperial period, for we find decrees relative to its 
tus toms duties issued in ad. 17. In the time of Hadri an (a.P, 

117-38) Palmyra and its dcpcndcnt rities beeame vassals of 
Korne. As a cOrtficquence of Hadri art "s visit in 130, the city 
rcceived the name Hadriana Palmyra. Septim i us Se verus (A.D. 

193-3 tt I ran 5 formed Palinyra and its towm into provines al 
cities of the empire. At the beginnmg of the third eentury Pal- 
myra assumed the status of a colony, but c ven then it must have 
enjoyed administrative independcncc with on ly a nominal recog- 
nit ion of Roman suzeraJntV- Patmyrenes then began to add to 
their fiames Roman ones. The Romans rccognizcd the city** 
military importance, fnr their ro ad from Damaactm tu the 
Euphrates passed through it. 

Palmyra reached its period of aplendotir between A.D. 130 
and 270. To this period most of its inscribcd monuments belong, 

Its international trade exiended as far east as C hina, and as a 
city created by the caravan rrade it became the true heir of Petra. 

The PaJ myren es did not dUtsnguish themselves as warriore o^yiwih 
until thdr chiefttin Odaynath (Odenathus, Ar. UdhaynahJ ^ ^ 
drove out of Svria Shapfir E p who in A.D. 260 had captured the 
Emperor Valerian and conquered a large portion of Syria, 
Odaynath pursucd Shåptlr to the very wa! Is of his Capital, 
Cteslphon (aJ-Madfi p in). In the protracted struggle between the 
Romans and the Sasånids, who sueceeded (226) the Part hi an s, 
the Palmyrene chief sided with the former and was appointcd in 
262 dnx QritntiSy vice-emperor over the Orient. The Emperor 
Gallicnus bestowed on him the honuriftc tit le of J m pera tor and 
aeknowledged him master of the Roman legions in the East. 

This meant that over Asia Min ur and Egypi the sup rerne au t hor- 
ti y was nominally in his hånd; over Syria, Nnrth Ara bia and 
posdbly Armen ja it was virtually so. Ihtis did Palmyra bteome 
mistress of Western Asia. Four yr ars la ler (266-7) Odaynath and 
his etdrat son were treacherously assaainated at Ilims (Emcsa), 
possibly at the instigation of Eomc + which had suspcCted him of 
disi ovalt y* 

Odaynath 1 * beautiful and ambitions wife Zenobia (Åramaic 
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Hath-Zabbay, Ar. d-ZabbK 1 , also Zaynabj proved a worthy 
successor. Kuling on behalf of her young son Wahb-Allåth (the 
gift of abl-åt r G reck Alhenodnrus) she arrogated to hersel f the 
titlcof Queen of the Kast and for a time defied the Roman empire. 
With mase u line errergy she pushed forward the front Lers of her 
kmgdom so as to ind ude Egypt and a large part of Asia Minor t 
wbere the Roman garrisons in 270 were thrust back as far as 
Ankara (Ancyra)* Even in Chakcdon oppost Le ByzanLium a 
militaiy attempt was made to estahlish her rute. Her vfctorious 
troops in the same year occupicd Alexnn drist, the second city 
of the empire, and her miner son, who was then proclaimed 
Ring of Egypt h issucd coins from which the head of Aundian 
was omitted. lier success on the battkhdd was due tn the main 
to her two Palmyrene generals, Zabbay and Zabda. 

Aurelian at last bestirred himsclf. In a batlle at Antioch 
followed by another near IILms he defeated Zabda, and in the 
spring of 272 he entered Palmyra. The proud Arab queen fled 
in despair on a swift dromedary into the desert,, but was finally 
tak en eaptive and led in golden chains befare the chariot of the 
Victor to grace his triumphal entry into Rome. En route to his 
Capital Aurelian was informed of an uprtsing in Patmyr a and 
thereupon speed i I y returned to the city. Completdy destroyed 
its walls and dissolved ils commonwcalth. The ornaments of the 
gloriens Temple oFthe Sun (Bel) hc iran&ferred to the new templc 
he crected in Romc to the sun-god of the East in memory of his 
notable vie tory - The city was left in ruins, in practically the same 
statc as at present. Thus did the brilltant and metcoric glory of 
Palmyra, come to an end. 

The Paimyrcne civilt* atton was an interesting blend of G reck, 
Sy ri an and Parthi an (Ira man) elements. It is significant not 
only in melf but, as in ihe case of the JNTabataean civilisation 
which w r e have atready studied, as an illustration of the cultural 
heights w’hich the Ara bi a ns of the desert are rapa ble of att syn¬ 
ing when the pro per opportun i ties present themselves. That the 
Falmyrenes were of Arabian stock is evidented from the proper 
na mes and the frequent oc-cumencc of Ara bie word* in their 
Aramaic mseriptiorts. The language they spoke was a dialect 
of Western Aramaic not unlikc the Nabataean and Egyptian 
Aramaic. Thdr religion had ihe prominent sol ar features that 
characterized the religion of North Arabians. Bd f of Babylon jan 
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origm. s tood ilt the head uf the pantheon; Raal S Si a m in (tb e lord 
uf the heavens rtgured in votivc inskriptions and nu It-ss than 
iwcntv other niimi s of dritks uccur in Palmyrene. 

With the fail of the ephemeral kingdom of Palmyrena land 
trafik so ug hi and ton nd other paths. Bu^ra (Bostra in H awrSn 
and o i her Gbassånid towns hecame bene fici aries of the deser t 
city as thai city had itsdf onee been the beneficiary of Petra. 

"J hc Ghassanids claim descent from an andent South Arabian 
tabe, headed formerly by f Amr Muzayqiyfi* ibn- r Aniir Må^ai- 
SamS*, which ts supposcd to have flod to HawrÆn 1 and ab 
Balqå' from al-Yaman towards the end of the third Christian 
cent ury at the destruktion of the MaVib dam. Jafnah. a son of 
*Airu% [s rcgarded as the founder of the dynasty, for which abu-al- 
Fida'*daiihs thirty-one soveretgns, Hamzah al-kfahani 3 thirty- 
two r and al-M as'udi * and ibn-Qutaybah & only eleven. Thcse 
figures show how obskure Jafnid his tory has remained to Arab 
chronickrs. 

This Y am an i tribe displaccd the Salth, ttic first Arab i a ns to 
foimd a kingdom in Syria, and establishcd itself in the region 
south-east of U am asens at the northern end of the great trans¬ 
port route that bound Ma É rib with Damascus. In course of time 
the hanu-G hassån were Christianirad and Syriartized, adopting 
the Aramaic language of Syria without, however, abandeni ng 
their nalive Arabie tongue. Likc other Arabian tribes in the 
FertiEe Crcscent they thus became bilmguab About the end of the 
fifth cciuury they werc brought with in ihe sphere of Byzantine 
puh tir al influence and used as a buffer State to stay the overflow 
of Bedouin hordea, serving a pur pose not unlike that of Trans- 
jordati under the British today. Facing the Byzantine empire 
as they did. the Ghassanids adopted a fortn of Christianity which, 
though of the loeal Monophysite variety. still coincided with 
their pol i tica I interests, Their capital was at first a movable 
camp; I ater it may have bccome fixed at al-jSbiyah In the 
Jawlan (Gaulanitisj and for some time was located at jjtliq. 1 

The Ghassanid kingdom, likc its rival and relative at aU 

1 AisYiian U.Lunmu (cT LuchraLHLVnl. L H 6:a,£ill bibUcil Ra&Ktm, 
AuTanilii. 

■ TVriJJ (CflnstRntinrvj^. vuLi, fip. 76-7. 

* C>/, i-H- pp ng-jj. 1 ifnritj, vol. l££. pp, iij-at, 

* Ai-Af a'jtif ,, F. W-LLiCunftM xS^o). pp, 314- ih, 

1 Con • uh Leone CaeLtni, AmkjU Jtlt/i/Jm (Mllrtn, vof \u t p. 
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Ijirah, the kingdoni of thc Lakhmids, attained its g realest 
importance during the sixth triitur) - after (.brist, 1 ri this een rury 
al-Hånth II ibn-Jabalah of Ghassari (rw, 539-69) and al-Mun- 
dhir III ibn-Ma^al-Sairtå' of al-Hirah (Atamufjdarus of Byaatl- 
tine histories, f 554) dominatv Arab history. I his al-Hårith 
(nicknamed al-AYaj, the lamt', by Arab ehroniejers) is ihe firs) 
auchentie namc arid by far thc grearest in Jafnid annals, [lis 
history can bc checked wilh the (ireck sources. 1 As a reward tor 
defeating his formidable Lakhmid rival, al-M undhir MI, the 
Byianttnc EmpOftir [ustiman sppbintcd him hird over all 

the Arab iribes of Syria and rrealed him patricius and phylanh 
— the hig hest rank next 10 that of the emperor himself. In Arabie 


the titte was rendcred simply malik, king, 

The grater part of rh-lfårith’s long reign was oceupied with 
w ars in the service of the Byzantine intenests. Ahorn 544, * 

battie with al-M undhir HI, thc latter eaptured a son of al- 
Hårith and offered him as a sacrifiee to al - 1 Uiza, the emmterpan 
of the G reck Aphrodite 1 But ten years later al-HårUh took his 
revenge and slew his Lakhmid enemy in a battic in the dist riet 
of Qinnasrin, This battie is perhaps the "Dav of llallmah of 
Arabk tradition, Ha lim ah beinp thc daughter af al-Hårith who. 
hefore thc battie, perfumed with her own hånds the hundred 
G hasså nid champions rcady for dcath and cisd them in shrouds 
of whitc linen in addition to coats of mailA 

tn 563 al-HSrith paid o visit to the courl of Jusdman I at 
Const antinopled The appeartn« of this Bedourn phylarch left a 
deep i in press ion on thc etnperor s ctitouragc. During al-fjarith 9 
stav in (‘onstantinople he secured the appointment of the Mono- 
physite bishop Jacob Baradaeus (Ya'qflb al-Barda'ij of Edcssa 
as pretate of the Syrian Arabs, So zealous was tbis Jacob m the 
propagation of the faith that thc Syrian Monophysite church 
bccamc known after him as Jacobite. 

A 1- H årit h 's successor was His son al-M undhir, also Alnimin- 
danis in Byaantinechrtmtdes. Likc his father, al-Mundhir proved ' 
an ardent protector of Monophysitism , 1 and this tcmporarily - 

> Prorot.Eui, Bk- I, <4 17, SS +7J°“ n “ Mabk,, CiwgrtfiåU, «1 L. 
LHiuIorf (Bonn, iSjii, PP 4S5. 4*1 |<V- Procopiui, Bfc. Il, di. 2\ | li- 

• pp- JM-'S: ff aw-d-FuU vol. i. p. * 4 . 

• ThcnplLitK*, C*n*tgr*p>tr*. «J ; C. 4 « Bwr - P- 

• John «f Ephe*U», £akn*lv4i Huttry. ed. tVUliaw l. ureton (Ortfur.l, lAjjJ. 
pp, j j| -j; tf. R. ikyne Sfflith (Oxford, I Stis), pp, 1^.5, 
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al ten at cd thr sympathy of Byzantium and resultcd tn an open 
rebellion on ilio p;iri of the G bassin kis. In 5S0 het visited Con- 
stantinople with his two sons and was reccived with great honour 
by Tibcrius II. who repktccd the predous diadem on his head 
with a still more predous crown. In the same year hc successfully 
raided and burned uM.Urah, 1 the Capital of his Lakhnud foes. 
But this vas not enough 10 reraove the suspicionof treachery to 
the imperial eause with which his fat her before him had been 
charged, At the dedikation of a ehurch in Huwårin, bctwceti 
Daimsrus and Palmyra, he was apprehended and talten prisener 
to Constantinople, I at er to be incarcerated in Sidly. Likewise bis 
son and successor, al-Nu'mån, who ven tured to raid and devas- 
tate Byzantine territory, nas carried avvay to Constantinople. 

Alter al-Mundhir and al-NV mån anarchy seems to have pre- 
vaikd in Ghassånland. The various tribes in the Syrian desert 
chose thdr own chieftains. The capture of Jerusalem and 
Damascus (613-14 by the Sås in id Khusraw Parwi* dealt the 
last blow to the Ja fnid dynasty. Whcthcr Heraclius oti his 
reronquest of Syria in 629 res tored the Syro-Arab phylarchate 
Is uneertain. Arab chroniclers make Jabalah ibn-al-Ayham thr 
last king of the housc of G hassån. On the memorablc battleficld 
of Varm fik (636 this monarch fought on the Byzantine side 
against the Arabians, but later adopted Islam. As hc was dr- 
eumambu lating the Ka'bah in the eourse of his ftrst pilgrimage, 
so the stor)' goes, a Bcdouin stepped on his doak and the 
ex-ktng slappr d him on the face, The Caliph 'Umar decreed 
that jabalah should sil her submit to a similar blow from the 
hånd of the Bedouin or pay a fine, upon which Jabalah renounced 
Islam and retired lo Constantinople,* 

The degree of culture attained by the G hassån ids, neighbours 
of the Byaantines, was undouUcdly higher than thai to which 
the ir rivals on the Pers i an border! and, the Lakhmids, ever 
attained. Under Ihcir regime and riuring the earlier Roman 
per ii >11 a peculiar civilt kation seems to have devclopcd along the 
entire castem fringe of Syria from a mixture of Arabie, Syrian 
and Greek elements, Hmises of basalt, palaces, tritimphal arches, 
public baths, aquedum, t heat res and cburches stood wheretoday 
there is nothing but utier desolation, The castem and Southern 

1 John oF Ephcsm, p r 415 (trut), — p. jSj (ir.). 

1 ll'h''Ahd‘RabbLhi T *uL i. pp. 340-^1 p, 
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slopes of fjawrån have preserved the ruins of almost dirre hun¬ 
dred loxvns and vi I lages v» ‘liere on ly a few exist at I he present day. 

A numbrr of the pre-Islande poets of Arabia found in ihe 
Ghassanid phylarchs niuniftcont patrons. Labid, the youilgcst of 
the seven poets who eomposed the famous "MtTaliaqRt*** fbught 
on the Ghassanid side in the hattie of Halfmab* When at- 
Nabighah at-Dhubyani fell out with the Lakhmid kinghe found 
in the court of the 50ns of al-Harhh a haven of refuge. The 
Mudfncse poet Hassån ibn-Thåbit (b. ca. 563), whodairned kim 
ship withthe bariu-Ghassart p vished iheir court in his vouth before 
he became the poet laureate of Mu|)ainmad and made a nttmber 
of references to ir in his dfwåH (anthology). In an aporryphal 
passage ascribcd tu hint 1 wc have a glo wing account of the 
luxury and magnificence of Jabalah’a eourt with its Makknn and 
Babylon i an and Grttk singers and musicis ns nf both sesces and 
its free use of wine. a 

From time umnemorial streams of Arabi an wanderers have 4. Tifc 
béen wortt to tricklc along the eastern coasi of iheir pemmula "* MTI!! ! 
to the Tigro-E uphrates valley and set tle thereuu About the 
beg i rining nf the third cent ury of our era a number E>f sitch 
tribes, cahing themselves TanQkh and said to have heen of 
Yamanite □ rigin. found an abode in the fertile region west of the 
Euphrates, Thcir advent may have coincided with the dist urb¬ 
ances consequent to the fa II of the Arsactd Parthi an and the 
establishment of the Sasanid dynasty (A-D. 226). 

The Tanukh lived first in tents. Thcir Icnipørary camp 
dcveløped in cuurse nf time in to permanent al-Hirah (from 
Syri ae $trta w canipj p whidh tav almut three miles South of 
abKufahp not far from anden t Babylon, Thts al-Hirah heeame 
rhe Capital of Persian Arabia. 

The native population was Christian bdonging to the East 
Syrian (later Nestorian) Church and was referred to by Arab 
authorsas *ibdd l i.e. w'onshippers (of ChristJA Soineof the TanQkh 
tverc subsequently Chrisliatiized and domkilcd tn northern 
Syria, The ianukhs who later came to Southern Lebanon and 
professed the setret Druze religion trace thcir origin to the 
Lakhmid kings of al-Hirah . 4 

* A Wnl-Tarjij nl'l|baJilfflp *t-Agåé*i (BtUiq, isHSh ***■ p. 15. 

1 Amtnsg ihe Christian famfclin liviujf Eo-la v in »outh^rn Lebmion itv »mit« which 
trace thor decent Ut tthurinid crigin. s Cf, Tflb*ri r w>b i. p. 77 a. 

1 Cf. Hilt], 7 ^* Qnp*1 ->/ tk* Drmzå PttpU JTttigta - (Nrw York, 19*8), p. ji , 
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Tradition names Målik lbn-Fahmil-ftidi 1 as the first chieftaiii 
of this Arab settlement in al-Tråq and makes his son JadhTmah 
al-Abrash a vassal of Ardashlr. But the real fo under ofthe 
Lakhmid kingdom was *Amr ibtt-^Adi ibn-Na?r ibn-Rabi ah 
ibn-Lakhm, a son of JadhTmah’s sister, who had married a 
servant of Jadhlmnh.'Amr established himself in al-ldirah, which 
he made his Capital. 

With the establishment of the Nasrid or Lak hn tid dyn asty in 
the latter part of the third cent u ry of our era we begiti to tread 
on firm historical ground. The names of sonit twenty Lakhmid 
kings have been handed dowa to us p but the first clearls de line* 
at cd personage is Imru -al-Qsys 1 ("f a.D. jtBji whosc epitaph 
is the oldest proto-Arabic inseriptitm yet discovered. The script 
is a variation of the Nabataean character and shows many signs 
of transition towards the later North Arabic script, particularly 
in the matter of joining the letters. 1 

A descendant oflmru'-al-Qays was al-Nu'num l al-AVnr (the 
one-eyed, ca. 400-418), celebrated in poetry and legend. He 
is crcdited with having built aUKhawarnaq, a famous castle 
near aMJirah, as a residen« for Bahråm G or , the son of \ az- 
dagird I (399-420), who was anxious to have his son hrought up 
in the salubrious air of the desert. Al-Khftwamaq was declared 
a miracle of art and was as enhed by latcr histor i arts to a By/an- 
tine architect who suffered the fate common to many legendary 
architccts in being put to death on the completion of his work 
—a favourite motif in such stories—so that the construction 
might never bc duplicatcd. Al-Nu'man remained a pagan 
ihroughom his life and at one time perawiited his own Christian 
subjccts and prevent ed the Arabs from visiiing St. bimeon 
Stvlites, though in the latter part of his life he felt mure kindlv 
disposed towards Christianity, Simeon was himself an Arab 
and the crowds of the desert ilocked to see the wonderftil sight 
of this ascetic living on a pilUr-top. The erection 01 al-Sadir, a 
castle Associated in poet ry with al-Khawarnsci and ly in g in the 
midst of the desert between al-ljlrah and SyriaV is also 
nttnbuted to al-Nti'mån. Al-Sadtr and other Lakhmid fif ru As 
are today but names. None are identified exeept al-Khawamaq. 

Under al-Nu'mån’s son and successor, al-Mundhir l (at. 

1 Ih* A*å and ihe Ttiiftkh we« ini* oCnf trit« in 

1 DuUAdd, L*s Artfhtf m Syr*** 34“S j 1 ^ ^ P- 37J- 
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A.Li. 418- 6s) r al-^iriih began to play its important r6!e in the 
events of the dav. So great was ai-Mundhir s in fluenet that he 
could force the Pcrsian priests lo crown Bahram, once the 
protegé of his fat her, over the tlaims of a powerful pr elender to 
the thronc. In 42] he fnught bésidc his Såsånid suzerain against 
the Byzantines. 

In the tirst half of the sixth ccntury al-Hlrah wns ruled hv 
a not her Mundhir, al-Mnndhir NI (<w. 505 "54 ■ whom the 
Arabscall ibn-MI’^al-Sama* .MiVal-Sami’(the water ofheaven) 
being a sobriquet of his mother Miriyah or MåwTyah, Mis 
\vas the most illusirious rule in Lakhmid annals. He proved 
a thorn in the side of Roman Syria. His raids devastated the 
land as far as Antioch until he found more than a match i ri 
the Ghassånid al-Hårith. 1 About this ai-Mundhir, al-Agh&ni* 
relates the cutious story of the two boon-companions whom he 
is said to have buried alive in the eottrse of a carousal. 

H is son and successor. Antr, surnamed ibn-Hind{A, D. 5S4"^ , '9 | ' 
though lyrannical was a munilicent patron of poets. The greatest 
bards of Arabia then living, such as Tarafah i lin-al- Abd, ul- 
Harith ilm^Iilliiah and 'Amr ibn-Kulthum (three of the seven 
reputed au thors of "Golden Odes*', Mtt allaqdi'), dockerj to his 
court, 'Amr. likcother Lakhmid and Jafmdmonarehs T rccogni*ed 
in the contcmporary poets leaders of public opinion and potential 
publicity agents, Henct the lavfeh bnunti« which he and other 
patrons, withthe Itopeof seting their influence extended among 
the Bedouins, bestowed on the |wcts who frequcntt d their courts. 

'Amr met his dcath at the hånd of his protegé ibn-Kulthum, 
who thus avenged an insult lo his mother by the king. 

Hind. the mother of 'Amr. was a Christian pnneess of Ghas- Th* 
siln; ot hen say of Kindah. Sin- foundtd in the Capital a convtni 
which survi ved in to the second centur)’ of Islam; \ aqut ha. O.™^ 
preserved for us its dcdicator)' inscription. In this mscriptmn 
Hind calls hcrscif “the maid of Christ and the mother of His 
slave ['Amr] and the dnnghter of His slaves", l hat there were 
Christians among the popula« professing the Kast Syrian creed 
is indicated by the many referencea to the bishops of al-U-rah, 
one of whom liwrf as earl) as a.H. 4^ - 
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The Lakhmid dynasty camc to an end with ål-Numån III 
abu-Qabus (at* 580-602 , son of al-M undlur IV. He was a 
patron of the famous poet al-Nåbighah ah D hu bya ni beforc the 
Batter was driven from al-I IIrah as a result of a false accusation. 
Ha ving beeri brought up in a Christian home f al-Ni/man was 
converted to C h rist i am ty and became the first and on ly Christian 
Lakhmid king. That no member of the Lakhmid house saw fit 
before this time to adopt Christtanity, the faith of the Byzamincs. 
may bc éxplaincd on the ground that the Hirah kings fousid it 
to their politieal interest to rem sin friendly with Pcrsia. Ah 
Nu "man %viis baptized into the F*ast Syri an (Nesiorian) com- 
mutiion, the one least objeet ion able to Persi a, 

The Arab cLvtEizalion of al-Hirah, which faced Persia, did not 
attain the high degree rnached by rhe Arab Ctvilizattorts of Petra„ 
Falmyra and Ghassånland under Syro- By*anline influcnce. The 
Arabs of alTIirah spoke Arabi c as a daily language but used 
Syrlac in w ri ting. just as the Nabataeans and Pal myre nes spoke 
Arabic and wrote in Åramaic* The Christians in the bwer valley 
of the Euphrates aeted as the teachers of the heathen Arabs in 
rcadlngp writjng and religion. From ahl + iirah the beneficen! 
influences spread into Arabia proper, Tliere are thosc who hold 
that it was the Syri an church of ahHfrah which was responsiblc 
for the introduktion of C Kristi antty into Naj rin. According to 
traditions preserved iti i I m-Rustak 1 it was from ahyirah that the 
Quraysh aequrred the art of writing and the system of false 
bdief. 1 From this it is clear that Persian cultural infiucncea 
likewise found their way into the perti ns uh through the Lakhmid 
kingdom. 

Aftør ahNu'mån ly as ibn-Qabisah of the TayyP ruled 
(603—ti)* but beside him stood a Pers i an resident in control of 
the govemment- The Per sian kings thus incautiously abolished 
the system of Arab vassalage and appointed Persian go ver nors 
to whom ihc Arab chieftains wett subordinate. Sueh was still 
the arrangement in 631; when Khålid ibn^ahWalfd at the head 
of the Moslem army recesved the sulmnssion of aUtUrah. 3 

5, kA s the G h tøs arilds stood in relation to the Byzatuines and ihe 
Lakhmids to the Persians so did the Kind ile kings of Central 

1 At- JT/df ei de riticjc iSQ=) h p. 193* LI, 2 '], und p, 

U, 9-10, Cf fUn-QataybttJi, pp. -'73 4 

1 + \r_ Ciinda^ak, frnni Pen, r4tir^l= UngnUL, firé-wunliipper; Mturirhewaii, 
h* itfk L 1 T-iidUy ft'here al-1.1 buh on-rc utuod Hfl 1 /rw lo* mimcuii, 
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Arabi a stand in relation to the last Tubba's of al-Yamar. 
Wilhin thc peninsula thcy were the on ly ru lers io reccivo the title 
of malik (biug), usually reserved by the Arahians for fortign 


poten rates, 

Though of South Ara bian ori gin and, at the time prcceding 
thc rise of Islam, settled in the region to the west of Katframawt, 
the powerful Kindah tribe b not mentioned in early South 
Axabian i nscript ions; the first mentton in history is in the fourtli 
een tu ry of the Christian era. The reputed fo und er of thc dynasty, 
Hujr, sun linned Akil al-Mtirår, was acrording to tradition a 
stepbrolher of the yimyarite IJassån ibn-Tubba' and was 
appointed by the latter about A.u. 480 rtilcr of certain tribes 
whom the Tubba' had conquered in Central Arabia. 1 In this 


position Hu jr was suecceded by his son ’Amr. Arnr’s son al- 
IJarith, tlic most valiant king of Kindah, was the one who for 
a s hort time after the death of the Persian Emperor Quiiådh, 
rendered himself master of al-ljirah, only to I ose it (about 529) 
to the Lakhmid al-Mundhtr III. Al-Mundhir put al-tfSrith to 
death in 529 together w 11h slwut fifty other tnembers of the 
royal family, a fatal blow to the power of Kindah. Al-IJitrith 
mav have resided at al-Anbår, a city on thc huphrates about 
forty miles north-west of Baghdåd. 

The discord among the sons of al-JJårith, eaeh heading a 
tribe, led to the dissolution of thc confederacy and the final 
downfall of the cphcmcral kingdom. The remnant of Kindah 
were forord back to their settlements in IJaclramawt, This 
brought to an end one of the two rivals of al-ljlrah in the 
three-cornered fight for supremacy among the North Arabians, 
the other rival heing the G hassån ids. The edebrated poet 
Imru*-aI-Qays, composer of one of thc greatest of the Golden 
Odes,* was a descendant of the royal Kindah line and made many 
vain åttempts to regain a part of his heri tage. Hb poems are bitter 
with rancour agn i ns t thc Lakhmids. In quest uf aid hewent na 
far as Constantinopie, hoping to win the sympathyof Jus tint an. 
the enemy of al -tf Ir ah. On his way hæk, so the tradition goes, 
he was poisoned (about 5 4 °. Ankara by an tntisssry nf the 
emperor.* 

’ UfsitkUii. T*ttiA, p, 140; ilm-QuInybalt. p. 30S; Gunnar lltin.lrt-, Tkr Kimgt *j 

A rdljit. n>. Hettf*™ ilxnltn, 1SS3). rat! i, [».-j 1; oiiiwtrf, 

pp. 117-1$. 
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I ii carlv Islam a ruimbcr of Kind i tes came into prominente, 
C’hief amottg these was al-Ash'ath ibn-Qays, the H adrama vvt 
chii.-ft.iiu who distinguished himseff in the conquest of Syria 
and al-'lraq and was rev.ardi.-d by the govemship of a Perstsn 
provine«. The descendants of al-Ash ath held importsnt posts 
under the LTmayyad caliphs in Syria. AhMuqannaV the veiled 
prophet of Khuråsån who posed as an incamatton of the deity and 
for years defied the forces of the Abbåsid I aliph al-Mahdt, was 
probably a Pcreian, not a Kind de. As fur the philosopher Ya'qub 
ihn-lshaq al-Kindi, 1 he was so na med because he was a client 
(mawla) of the Kindah trihe. 

Kind ah's rise is interesting not only in itsetf but as the lirst 
attempt in inner Ar ab i a to unite a number of tribes aronnd the 
central authority of nne common chief. As such the experiment 
oslablished a precedent to al-HijSi and M u ham mad. 

I A hero af TilMIIM Moore's Laila Jtsakk. 1 S« belav. p. 370. 
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Obv, Trajjn'i hovt: ree, eitY-goddes* »f Petra, to be iiirntolied with 
Anii-Mnitstu 
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AL-tfljAz ON THK V.VE i>F THE XISE UF ISLAM 


[S irs broad outllne Arabian history may lu* fli vided foto three 
main divisions; 

i, The Sabaeo-Ijimyarite period, ending at the begiiming qf 
the stxth century after Christ; 

z. The JahtEfyah period, which in a sense extends from "the 
creationof Adam" down to the mission of Muhammad, but more 
partial I arly, as used here, covers the century immediatcly pre- 
ceding the rise of Islam; 

3. The Islamte period. extending to the present day. 

The ternt jdbiliyak, usually rendered “time of ignorance" or n»= juni. 
“barbarism**, tn reality means the period in which Ara bi a had d * TI 
no dispensation, no insptredl prophet, no reveaied book; for 
ignorance and barbarism ean hardly be applied to snch a cul- 
tured and lettered society as that dcveloped by the South 
Arabians. The word occurs sevcral times in the Koran (3 : J 4^, 
i t S5i 33 : 33. 4a : 36 ). In his anxiety lo weart his pcople 
from predslamic religious ideas, p ar ti cu I ar ly from idolatry, the 
intensely monotheistic Muhammad dectared that the new 
religion was to oblitcrate all that had gone before it. This \vas 
later tnterpreted as eonstituting 3 ban on all pre-lslamic ideas 
and ideals. But ideas arc hard to kiii* and no one person's veto 
is strong enongh to caneel the past, 

Uniike the South Arabians the vast major i ty of the population 
of Nurth Arabia. induding al-tfijaz and Xajd, is nomadic. The 
histoty of the BedouSns is in the main a record of guerilla wars 
called ftvvflM* al-Arøb (the davs of the Arabians). in which there 
vvas a gréat deal of raiding and plundering but lirtic bloodshed. 

The seden tarv population of al-JTijSi and Najd developed no 
ancient cutture of irs owrt. In this ihey were uniike thetr neigh- 
bours and kindred, the Nabataeans, Palmynmcs, Ghassånids 
and Lakhmids. The Nabataeans, and to a iarger extern the 
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Paknyrenes, wcre purt i-il ly Aramatøized' thc Ghassamcis and 
Lakhiruds were South Arahi am eol arusts am ids t S yro-By kantine 
and Syro-PerslancultureE. Øurstudy of thc jåhdiyahpcriod there- 
fort: limits itself tn a survey of the batties between the northern 
Bcdduin tribes in thc cent ury preceding thc Hljrah and to an 
accounl of the outside cuhural infiuenccs operating among the 
settlcd in ha bit anis of sl-Ijijaz preparatory to the rise of Islam. 

The light of au t hen tic record illummeg bur faintly the Jahb 
Ifyah age. Øur snurres for this period, in which the North 
Arabians had no system of wriitng, are lirnited to tradition^ 
[øgende proverbs, and ahove a!! to poems, none of which f how- 
ever f were tronimittccl to wriifaig before the second and ihird 
centurfes aficr the Htjrali, two to four hundred ycars after the 
Cvcnts which they werc supposed to commenifjrate, Though 
traditional and legendary this data is none the less valuable; for 
wlmt a peoplc bel leve, c ven if u nr rur, has the same in fluener 
over ilieir lives as if it were true. The North Ara bi an s devdoped 
no system of writing uniil almost the time of MuMmimad. The 
on ty three pre-Island c Ara bie inscriptions thus far fnund 
(besides the protu-Arabic inscripiion of IinnP-al-Qays in ab 
Namarah, 328) are those nf Zabad south-cast of Aleppn 'At2) p 
of Harran in al-Laja ($6S) and umm~aE-Jimal (same arms ry). 

The term Arabians* as already explained, in,cludes in its 
hroad sense all the i: uh abi tants of the pemnsula. In its narrow 
sense it implies the North Arabians, ivho did not figure in inter¬ 
national aflairs uuiiS the unfoltfing of the Islande powrr. Like- 
wise the term Arabie signifies the I^miyarite-Sabacan fes well as 
the north em dialeet of abHijaz, but sincc the latter became the 
sacrccl language of Islam and uttrrly supersedril the Southern 
dialerts øf ahYainaii it became the Arabie par excellence. 
Therefore, viben wc speak af ter this of the Ara Mans and of 
Arabie wc have particulnrly in mind thc North A råbs an people 
and the language af the Koran. 

The Ayyåm al-'Arab were in ter tri bal hostiiitirs generally 
arising from dispuiesovcr caule ? pasturr-hnds ar springs, They 
afforded ampie opportun i ty for plurtderiug and raid i tig p for the 
manifestation of smgle*handcd dt-eds uf heroism by the cham¬ 
pions of the contending tri bes and fur the exchange of vi triol i c 
satires on the part of the poets* the spokesmen of the w arring 
parties. Though always ready for a fight the Bedoum was not 
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necessatily tager to be killed. His erjcountm, therefore, were 
not as sanguinary .is thcir accoums would Icad one to béltcve. 
Nevcrtheless ih esc AyyBm pro vided asa fe ty valve for a possible 
overpopulation in Bcdouin Lind, who.se mhahitants were norm¬ 
ally in a condition of semi-starvation and to whom the fighting 
mood was a chronic State of mind- Through them vendetta 
liccame onc of the strengest rdigio-social institutions in Bcdouin 
life. 

J hecourse of events on eadi of thesc "days”, as reported to us. 
follows soniewhat ihe same patrem. At first onJv a few nicn 
come to hlowB with onc anot her in consequen« of sqme border 
dispnte or peraonal insult. The quarrd of the fcw then becomes 
llie business of the tv hole. Peact is final ly restored by the inter- 
icntion ofsnnc neutral party. 1 he tribe with the fiewer cisualtics 
pays ils adversarj- bioodmoney for the surplus of dcad. Hopular 
memory keepa the recol leet ion of the herots al i ve for cent ur irs 
to tome. 

Such was the case of the Day of Bu'ath, 1 fought between the 
twordated tribes of al-Madlitah, the Aws and the Kharraj, som? 
ycars before the migration of the Prophet and his followers to 
ih at town. The Days of aM’ijar {transgression . so called because 
they fell in the holy monlhs during which fighting was prohibitrd. 

Were fought between the Prophet’s famity, the Quraysh, and thcir 
.liljes the Kinanah on one aide, and the Ilawåzm on the other. 
Muhqmmad as a youug man is said to have partiripated in one 
of the four rom bals. 1 

One uf the earlicst and most famous of these Bcdouin wars was n w 
the I larhal-Basus, foughi toward the end of the fifrh cenrury of “*■“* 
our cra between the banu-Bakr ® and their kinsmen the banu- 
laghlib in north-eastem Arabia. Bo ih tribes were Christian lied 
and considercd themselves descendents of Wa’il. The con diet 
arosc over nothing more than a shc-cameE, the property of an 
old wotnan of Bakr named Belsus, which had been wounded 
by a Taghlib rhief.* According to the legen dary history of the 
Ayyam this ivar was carried on for forty ycars *vi[h rcciproeal 
raiding and plundering. while iis tlames were fan ned by poet! ral 

1 sfgkénii vé*L *i. p. 1 6 l. 

1 rbii-Iliiihuin. pp. l*£ q-ucrl«! liy Våqftt* vol, ]», p, 37^ 

1 l ^ (l.lkrbcitr *Jj|] brara Lfcje iiamc of thi« irib*, 

ni iT.pp. 140-53; »bci-Timinam, pp. 430-33; WqJ t rø|. tø, 
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cxhortations, The fratricidal s truggie was brought r*> an end 
about 525 through the tnlercession of aJ-Mundhir J11 of al- 
I.IIrah, but only after the exhaustion of botli sides, The nnmes of 
tlie luadcrs on the 1 aghlih side, Kuliiyb ibn-Rabi'ah and his 
brother, the hero-poet Muhalhii (f ta. A.D. 531), as well as the 
nantc ol Jassås ibn-Murrah on the Bakr side, are still Household 
words in all Arabic-speaking lands. This Muhalhii becamc the 
Ztr of the still pop u I ar romance Qisfut al-Zlr. 

Hardly less famous is theDay of Dahis atid al-Ghabra'.the best 
known event of the pagan pertod. This war was fought l*etween 
the Abs and its s ister tribe Dhubyån in Central Arabia. Ghata- 
fan was the tradition al anecstor of both, The occasioti was the 
unfair conduct of the Dhubyanites in a race betvveen a horse 
callcd Dåhis bdonging tn the chu-ftain of 'Abs and a mare 
named al-Ghabra awned by the sheikhof Dhubyan. Thestruggle 
broke out in the second half of the sixih cent ury, not long after 
the rondusion of the Has fis peace, and pers is t ed at intervals for 
several decades inlo Islamic times,* lt was in this war that 
* An t ar ah (or 'An! ar) ibn-Shaddåd al-'Absi (ca. a.D. 525-615), 
the Achitles of the Arabian hcroic age, di sti ti gutshed himsejf as 
a poet and warrior, 

No people in the world, perhaps, manifest such enthusiastic 
admiral ion for literary ex press ion and are so moved by the word, 
spoken or written, as the Arahs. Hardly any language seems 
tapable of exerc ising over the mi tids of its users such ir resist i ble 
influencc as Arabic, Modem au dien ces in Baghdåd, Damascus 
and Cairo can bc stirred to the highest degree by the redtal of 
poems, only vagudy cotnprehended, and by the del i very of 
urations in the dassical tongue, thuugh it be only partially 
understood. I hc rhythm, the rhvme, the nnisic, produec on them 
the effeet of what they call “lawful magic” (st&r haldly, 

J yp Seal Semit es, the Arabi a ns crcated or developed no great 
an of tlieir own. Their artistte nature fbund expression through 
one medium only; speech. If the Greek gloried in his statues and 
arehi teet ure. the Arabian found in hus ode (qasidjh) and the 
Hebrew in his psalm.a finer mode of sdf-ex pressi on. “The beauty 
of man", deel ar es an Arabic adage, M lics in the eloquence of his 
tongue." "Wisdom", in a late saying, “has alighted on three 
thtngs: the bram of the Franks, the hånds of the Chinesc and the 
* Agkdxt, toI. Lk, p. )5 fl h v(jL vii „ p, 15^ 
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tongue of the Arabs." 1 Kloqucnce, i.e. ability to express onc's 
sdf forceful ly and elegant ly in borh prose and pMtry> toget her 
vvith archery and horsema nshi p vvere considered in the J|ht- 
liyah pc-ri od the three hasic attributes of "the perfeet man" 
{ai-kåmiTy. By vir tue of its pcculiar structurc Arabic lent itself 
admiral.]y to a terse, trcnchant, epigrammatic manner of speech. 
Islam made full use of this feature of the language and of this 
psychoIogic.it peculiarity of its people. Henee the "mtraculous 
character'' (f/Æa) of the stylc and comjtosition of the Koran, 
adduced by Mosiems as the strengest argument in favour of the 
genuineness of their faith. The trinmph of Islam was to a certain 
extern the triumph of a language, more part kul arly ofa book. 

From the heroic age of Arabic liierature, covering the Jåhi- thr 
liyah period and ex ten ding from about a.d, 525 to 622, we have hl * rn * 
preserved for us a few proverbs, certain tegends and in particuLir ’** 
a fairJy abundant amount of poctry—alt compiled and edited in 
tater Islamir days, No scient i fic literatunc existed beyond a fcw 
magical, meteorologien] and medicinal formulas. Proverbs con- 
stittite a fair index of folk mental i ty and experience. Luqmån 
tbc Sage {al-(taklm}, in whose mouth m any of the and en t words 
of wisdom ivere put, was rither an Aby&sinian or a llebrew. 

I radition has handed ilown the names of a mimher of wisc men 
and women of the Jåhiltyah, c.g. Akrham ibn-Sayfi, i.Iåjib ibn- 
Zurarah and Hind the daughter of al-Khuss. In the Majma al- 
Amt Adi by al-Maydini * (f 1124) and in the Amtkålai->'Arttb 
of al-Mufacfdal al-pahbi * f 786; we h ave ni any spedmens of 
this pre-Islamic wisdom literat urr. 

Prase could nor have been well represented in the jåhiltyah 
litera ture since rio system of wming had then been ful ly 
devetoped. Yet wc have a few pieccs, matnly tegends and tradi¬ 
tions, composed in Islamic days, which purport to have come 
from earlier times. These stories deat most ly with genealogi« 

; ttMsiiS■, and the intcrtribal combats, the alxive-discussed Days of 
ihc Arabians. The Ara bi an genea! og ist, like his bro ther the 
Ara bi an historian, had a horror vaetti and his fancy had no diffi- 
culty in bridging gaps and fdling vacancies; in this way he has 
succecded in giving us in most instances a continuous record 

■ Cf. at j.ihi,-, MaJmmAl F«idti (Dum, 1334), pp, 4OJ: 'ffd, vol. i, p. ny 
1 2 voU. (OaifV, IJIo); O. Ercytajr, Anthum /rr.;rrrfii.i rOonn, 1X3X 45,. 

1 S ™U. rfoFMtjminnpff, tjoo); al.Mufii(l<taj ihti-Salaninh (+ Cd. 920), al- 
Fittir, ed. C, A. Slofry (Leydcn, tfllj). 
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from Adam or, in more mod est compass, from Ishmael and 
Abraham. IbmDitrayds Kititi abJsktiqåq 1 and the eneyclo- 
pædic work of ahu-al-Faraj al-lsbahåni (or Isfahani, t A.LV 967) 
cntitlcd Kitåb ei-Aghdni (thc book of songs) comprisr most 
valuabledata on the subject of gcnealogies. Specimcns of rhymcd 
prose attribut cd to pre-Ial&mk oracks have likewise sundved, 

It was only in thc ficid of poctkal expression that thc pro 
Islande Arabi an exedkd. Herdn his finest talents found a held. 
The Bcdouin p s love of poetry was his onc cultural asset. 

Arabie I i ter at ure, like most literat ures, sprang i nto exbiencc 
with an out bum of pøetry; btit p unlike niany others, its poctry 
seems to have issunl fbrfch full grnwn. Theoldest pieces of poctry 
ex tant seeni 10 have been compoaed some one hundred and 
thirty yoars hefore thc Hijrah in connection with thc War of 
a]-Basfss t but these odes, with their rigid conventions, presuppose 
a long period of development in the cuhivation of thc art of 
tx pression and the innate capacities of the language. The poets 
of the m iddie part of the ssxth century have never been sur- 
passed. The early Moslem poets as well as the later and present- 
ftay versi hers regarded and still do regard the anden t prod ue¬ 
tion s as models of unapproachablc excellence, Tbese early 
poems were commictcd to memory, transmitted by oral tradition 
and fin a] ly record ed in writing du ring the second and third 
ccnturks of the Ilijrah- Modem mtical research makes it 
evident that mimcrous revisions* editions and modifikations 
were made to bring them i 11 to accord with the spirit of Islam. 3 

The rhymcd prose used by the orades and soothsayers 
{kuk hån} may he con siderod thc first stage in thc devdopment 
of tbe poctical form. The Koran exhibits such a styk. The song 
of the cameLdrivcr (hu da \ may have been the second. Nat i ve 
Ara bie tradition which trios to explain thc origirt of poctry in thc 
attrmpt of thc cameker to sting in time with ihe rhythmic move- 
mernts nf rhe carmTs pace may after all contain a gerni of liuih, 
The word håd i, singer, is syn ony mons with så T iq y camebdriver. 

Jlajas 7 consisting of four or six feet lo thc line, evolved out 
of rhymcd prosc and vonstitutes thc oldest and simplest metre. 
11 It b thc first-bom child of poet ry”, so runs the Arabie defini¬ 
tion/ 1 with rhymed prosc [saf J fora falher and song for a mother/' 

1 Hl!. F. W T U»teafdd (G^ltlngcn, 1^54), 

* Cf T^tiu Ui3«yp, flW Jlfli (Cttinjj 1 ^ 7 ). 
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In this heroic age of literature poetry wa$ the only means of Tjj*^ 
I i ter ary cxpression. The qapdah (ode. represented tlie only, as lhl . 
well as a most finished, type of poetical compositlon. MtihaUul 
(f C a. 531), the Taghlib hero of the Basus War, is credited with 
being the first to compose these long poems. It is very likeiy thot 
the ode developed iti corutection with the Days of the Arahians, 
parttruliirlv amnng the 1 aghltb or Kindah trilies- Iinru ->ii- 
Qays ("f" fil, 540), originally a Oahtåni from South Arabia, 
btloilgcd to Kind ah. Fhougli one ot tlie most ancictit of bards, 
he is generally esteemed the greatesl. the &wir (prirtCe) of poets- 
'Amr ibnKulthfltn (t ea. 600). 011 the other hånd, was a Tagh- 
libite of the Rabfah from North Arabia. Though Speak in g 
(liflfcrent dialects these poets produced odes whkh cxhibit the 
same literar}' form. 

Appearing with Hiimtrif suddenness the surpnsst? 

even the lliad and the Odysse}' m metrieal complexity and 
eiaborateness- And when it makts its first appearanee on the 
pages of history the qosldah seems goverrted by a fixed set of 
eonventions: stereotyped bcgmnmg, eommon epithets, stork 
ti gu res of speecb and same choire of ihrttws— all of which 
point to a long per lod of development. Ricli in animated passion, 
expressed in forceful and compatt language, the ode is pour in 
original ideas, in rhought-provoking iniager}*,and is consequently 
lacking in universal appeal. The poet and not the poetry is 
more often the thing to bc admired. Iranslated into a foreign 
language it loses its valne. The persona!, subjective element 
prevaiis. The themc is realtstir. the horizon limited, the point 
of view Jocal. No national epie was ever devdoped by the 
Arabia ns and no dramatic vvork of first-class importance. 

Among the ancient odes the so-ealkd “Seven Mu'all.iqfit" 
(suspendedj hold first place. They are still honoured throughout 
the Arabk speaking world as master pieces of poetical composi- 
tinn. Legend has it thai eadi of these odes was awarded the 
an nua I prize at the fair of 'Ukaz and was inscribed in golden 
letters and suspended 011 the walis of the Kabah. 1 Their genesis 
is explained in this way: at Uka?, Iietwecn N akhi ah and al- 
Ja'if in aH.lijaz, was held an annual fair, a sort of literacy 
congress whither hero-poets resorted to celcbrate their exploits 
and contend for the toveted tirst honour. A poet made a natne 
i AFSuyf.il, al-Muthtr (t-oiro, uSl). val. II. p. ^ 40 . 
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for bimse!f herc or nowhere. The Fair (stig) of P L T ka? stood tn 
pro-lslande davs for a kind of Alådimit fran^atse of Ar ab ia. 

The atmual fair, we arc told, was held during the sacrcd 
montbs when ftghtfng was tabøa. The pagan Arabian calendar 
was like the later Moslcm one p lunar; the first three months 
of iis spring séaspn p Le. dhu-al-Qa r dah, dhu-aMjijjnh and 
Muharram* coinrided wiih the period of peaee. The fair pro- 
vided am pie oppørtunity for the cxh i bition of nadver vvares, and 
for trade and exchange of enm modi ties. Wc can easily visual i ze 
the sons of the desert fiocking to these annuai peaceful gather- 
ings, lingering around the bqoths p sipping date wine and enjoy- 
ing to the full the tuncs of the singing giris. 

Though the hrsi ode said lo have woti the favour of the judges 
ot 'Ukaz was that of Imrif-al-Qays (f ca, 540). no collection of 
the Mu'allaqat was attempted until the latier Umayyad period, 
I [ammad al-Rawiyah t the famous rhapsodist who flourigfaed in 
the middie of ihe eighih c^ntury, cho&e the Seven Golden Odes* 
undoubtedly from among many others, and compiled them inio 
a separate group. This collection has been trans la led i nto most 
European languages. 1 

Aside from the famous Se ven Odes \ve have from pre-Islande 
poetry a collection named, after ils compiler, al-Mufaddal al- 
Dabbi ("f m 7S5 J p al-Alnfaddaliydt ,* euntaintng ane hundred 
and twenty odes com poseel by lesser lights h a number of dtwdns 
^nthologies 1 and a large number of fragments and excerpts in 
the Dlwån fti-Hamdx ed ited by abu-T;immåm (f m. S45 and 
in the Kitdé al-Ågkåni of al-lsbahåm (f 967). 

1 he Arabian poet (shair) t as the name i ndiir.it es „ was origin¬ 
ally one endowed vith knowledge hid den from the common man, 
which knowledge he revet ved from a demon* his special zhayfån 
fsatan). As a poet he was in league wtth the unseen powers and 
could by his curses bring evjl upon the enerny. Satire (hija ) was 
therefore a very early form of Arabic poetry, 3 

As his Office developed the poet acquired a Variety of funk¬ 
tions. In bat tic his tongiie was as effeetive as his people's 
b ravery. In peace he might pro ve a men ner to public order by 
his fiery harangues. His poems might arouse a tribe to action in 

1 S« William Junej, MWjt (Londcm* IJw), vd. ir. pp, 145-335- Anne and 
Wilfrjtl S. BEunl, Tår Stivn Goldrn Odt* tf Tjgan Arabiti (r^mlun iqq^, 

1 F.d. t + . J , t.yfli!, % *ufsv (OifulM Jfc Lrytlrn h ($31-4); 

9 iLdsumt was i tjrpe ot pHjuLtivtf Arwlian totime fNum. ^3 1 7). 
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the same manner as the tirade of a demagugue m a modem 
pol i tical campaigti. As the press agen I p the journalist, of his 
day his favour was sought by princely gifts, as the records of the 
cotirts of al-Hfrah and Ghassan show. His poems, rommitted 
tq m emory and transn lit t ed from one tongue to an o r her, offered 
an mvaluable means of publicity. He was both moulder and 
ageni of public opinion. Qa_t' #l-/isén (cutting off the tongue) was 
the formula used for suhsidiring hun and avoiding his satires. 

Resides being Oracle* guide, orator and spokesnian of his 
eomrmmity the poet was ils historian and scientisr, in so far 
as jt had a scient ist. Bedouins measured intelligence by poet ry. 

“Who dåres dispute my tribe . , . ils pre-eminence in horaemen, 
poets and numbers?" exclairus a hard in al-Aghå*ii. x In these 
three elements, military power. intelligence and numbers, lay 
the superiority of a tribe. As the historian and sdenrist of the 
tribe the poet was well versed in irs p-nealugy and folklore, 
rognisrant of rhe attainments and past adikvernents of tis mem- 
bers, famihar with ihcir righis, past ure-lands and horder-lines. 

F urr hermore, as a student of the psycholo gieal weak nesses and 
hbtoricnl failures of the rival tribes it was his business [o vxpose 
these shorteomings and hold ih em up to ridkuhr. 

Aside from Ibs poctk interest and the worth of irs grace and 
elegance, the andent poetry, therefore* has hktorical import¬ 
ance as snurre mat er i al For the s rudy of the pe n od in whkh it 
was composed. Tn faet it is our onJy quusi-eontemporaneaus data. 

It thraws light on all phases of pre-Ulamk Ide. l Tenet- die adage, 
“Poetry Is the public register [dhviln] of the Ara bums", 5 

The ideal of Arab virtuc as reveakd by this artcicm pagan 
poetry was expressed in the le nns murft ah ^ manliness (later Bcdauin 
virtus ), and *ir$ (bon our). 3 The romponent elements of muriF ah 
were courage, loyalty and gt-nerosity. C ourage was ineasured by 
the mimber of raids (sing, gkattv) undertaken. Gencrosity mani* CMirtry 
fested i tsol f sn his roadiness lo socrifice his carncl at the coming 
ofa guest or oti behal f of the poor and the helplcss* 

The namc of i + fatim al-Jai (f r* A.D. 605} has been handed 
duwn to the present day as the person i fication of the Bedouin 
ideal of hospitality- As a lad in charge ofhts fathér-s eamris he 

1 VfiL viU, p. 77. 1 Mmsktr, vol. fl* p, IJ 5 - 
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once slaughtered three of the nnimals to feed passing strångers 
and di$trjbuted the rest among; them. whidi caused his father 
to expel hun from home. 1 

The name of r Amarah ibn-Shaddad al- r Absi (r«j, 525-615), 
evidently a Christian, h.is lived through the ages as the paragon 
of Bedouin heroism and chivalry. Knight, poet, warriorand lover, 
'Antarah excmplified in his i i fe those traiu greatly esteemed 
by the sorta of the desert. His deeds of val our a_s well aa his love 
episodes with his lady* * Ah Jah, whose name he im mortal i zcd in 
his famous Mu'aBaqab, have heconie a part of the literary 
heritage of the Arabic-spcaking worltL But T An tar ah was born 
a slave, the son of a black masd, He was. however. freed by his 
father on the occasion of an eneminter with an enemy fcrfbe in 
which the young man refused to take active part, s ayin g* 11 A 
slave knows not how to fight’ milking camels is his job"* 
"Charge!” shouted his father, “th.au art frer." a 

kid ged by his poetry the pagan Bedouin of the Jahiliyah age 
had little if any religion- To spiritual impulses he was Lukewarm, 
c ven indifferent. His coiiformiiy to religious practice followed 
tri bal inert ia and was dir ta led by his ronservalivc rrspect for 
tradition, Nowhere do we find an illustration of genuine dc vol ion 
to a heat hen drity, A story tohi about Imru*-al-Qays illustratcs 
this point, Having set out to ayenge the mur der of his father 
he stopped at the tem pie of dhu~at*Khala§a!h* to co nsult the 
Oracle by nieans of drawing airuws; 1 Upon draving "abandon rh 
thrice he hu ried the broken amows al the id.nl cxelaiming T 
"Accursed ond had it hoen thy father who was murdcred thou 
wouldst not have forhid den my avenging him'V 6 

Other Ihan the pøctical references, our chief sourecs uf in¬ 
formation alsout pre-Islamic heathenism are to be found in the 
remains of paganism in Islam, in the few anccdotes and tradi¬ 
tions embedded in the late [slamir literature and in aUKalbi*& 
f 819-20) al-A $ndm (the idols), The pagati Ara bi an devdoped 
no mythology, no in vol ved thcology and no cosmogony conv 
parable to that of the Babylonians, 

1 Ibn-QiitayiifeJl, tif-SAi*r ed- de Greje Oxyden. 1904^ p. 124, 

1 voL vii. pp. 149-50; ttm-<^ilayWli p p, 150. 

1 Tl»c irmpk atood sevrn <Ja>V jouniey wmh of Mukliah; its ddty *.15 .1 whilv 
»tøa#£ al-Kiitjji. *f'Afném r d. Alimad Zaki (Call?, 1914). p r 

1 Møv, p. lpo. Dfvjniag hy tnoM ÉpErbiddStti in Wim 5 : 4p 
* AfAdni* ¥ftl. ml, p. 70. 
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The Bcdouin religion represents the earliest and most primi¬ 
tive form uf Semfcic hdief, The South Arabtan eults with their 
astral features, omate templets, elabofate ritual and sacrifkes 
represent a higher and taterstage of developmcnt, a stage reached 
by sedtntary society. The em ph asi s on sun-worship in the 
cultured commumtics of Petra and Pal myra i mp liirs an agricul- 
tural statc wherte the association has already been made between 
the I i Te-gi ving ravs of the sun and tlte growth of vegetation. 

The Bedouin's religion, Hkc ot her forms of primitive bclief r 
is basically animistic, The striking contrast between oasis and 
desert gave him per haps his earliest de fin i te eonception of the 
spedaliml deity, The spirit of the arablc land became the 
beneficen! deity tu læ eatered to; that uf the arid land the male- 
ficem, the demon, tu bc feared . 1 

Even after the conooption of a deity was formed, natura! 
objects sueh as trecs, wetU, caves. startes, rem ai ned saered 
objeets, smee they form id the media through whieh the wor- 
shipper could conie into dircct contact with the deity* The well in 
the desert with its efeanaing, hcaling, life-gmng water very rarly 
beram* an ubjeet of worship, Zamzani's holiness, according to 
Arabian au thørs fc was pre -1 slnnuc and went back to the time 
u-hen it supplttd water to Hagar and Iihmad . 1 YSqOt* and after 
him al-QazwTni É 4 speak of travdkr* carrying away water from 
the WéU of f Urwah and offering it as a sperh! present to their 
relatives and friends. Caves became holy through association 
with underground dr i ties and forces. Such was originally Ghab- 
ghab in Nakhlah, where the Arabians sacriftced to aVUzzaA 
Bal represented the spirit of springs and undergnpund water 
and must have been introduced into Arabia at ihe same lime as 
the palm tree, The word le ft an interrail ng survi val in the 
Moslem system of faxation, where a distinet i on b drawn between 
uhat Bal waters (i c land that nccds 110 trrigahon) and what 
the sky waters* 

The Bedouin's astral betiefs centred upøn the moon, in tt hose Sol« 
fight be grazed his flocks, Moon-worship implies a pastoral * ipKl1 
society, whireas sun-ttorship represents a Later agricukural 
stage. In our own day the Modem Ruwalah Bcdoums imagine 

■ Ar ptøtr, is fmtn * item mfmfting “ifl tm on -thkV £UJud H to fnr'\ 

Ibn HithArn, Sirak, p. ?t. 1 VoL i t p. 4U 

* 'A/f& ed, ¥. WtUIrnfrhi {G&ttihgcn« 1849), p r wa. 

* Kaiba K pp, 1 S, jo; Viqui, *at iSi. pp. 
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that their life is regulatcd by the moon ± which condcnses the 
wilter vapours, distils thfi beneffcent dew on the pasture and 
niakes possihlé the growtli of pLints, On the olhcr hånd ihe sun, 
as they believe p would likc to destroy the Bedouins as well as all 
anirnaL and plant life. 

One eharacteristic feature of alt elements of rdigious beltcf is 
their tendency to perstst in some form when n high er Mage of 
dcvelopmenl has been attained, The sur vival represents a com- 
promisc between these two stages of rdigious development. 
Hertec W add (Koran 71 :22), the moon-god who stood at the 
head of the Minacan pantheon. [bn-Htshåm 1 and al-Tabari* 
speak of a sacred pahn tree in Kajran, Gifts were offered to ihe 
tree in the form of weapons, garments and rags which were 
suspended from it Uhat-Amvat s (that on which things are 
hungi, to which ihe Makkans resorted anmiallv, was perhaps 
identical with ihe tree of al-'Uzza at Xakhlah* Al-Låt in 
al-Ta’if was represent ed by a squarc s tone/ and dhu-at-Shara 
in Petra by a quadrangular block of unhcwn black s tone four 
feet high and two feet wide. Most of these dcities owned each a 
reserved grazing-land (hirnd). 

jinn The Hr don in peoplcd the desert with li ving things of beastly 

nature called iinn or demons. These jinn tliffer from the gods not 
so mueh tn their nature as in their relation to man. The gods are 
on the wholc friendly; the jinn, hostile. The latter are, of course, 
perso n i ficat ions of the fan t as tic notions of the terrors of the 
desert and its tvild an i mat life. To the gods betong the regions 
frequented by man; to ihe jinn belong the unknown and un- 
trodden parts of the wilderness. A madman (majnSn) is but onc 
possessed by the jinn, With Islam the number of jinn was 
inereased, since the heathen dcities were then degraded into such 
beings. 4 

Th« Among the urban population of aJ-fjijåz, and only about 

ut Aitih ‘ seventccn per cent, ©f the population was such, the astral stage 
of paganism was reached early. Al-'Uzza, al-Låt and Manåh, 
the three daughters of Allah, had their sanetuaries in the land 
which later became the cradle of Islam. In a vreak moment the 
monotheistic Muh am mad was tempted 7 to recognize these power- 


1 SiraA, p, 22, 

4 Ka.ibi h pp, 24-?' 


f Vol, ij p, Qijj, 
h /<W. p. id. 

1 Cf, Kornn j-j ; jt-j. 


1 SfraA< p. .^44, 

* Koran 37; 158, 6 : too. 
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ful deitics of Makkah and al-Madinah and makt? a compromise 
in thcir favour, but afterwards he retracted and the revelatton 
is said to have recnvtd the form now found in surah 53 : 19-20. 1 
Later thcologians cxplained the case according to the princip le 
of ttåsikk and mans tik h, abrogating and a brogat cd verses, by 
means of whidi God revoltes and alters ihc atvnounccmenis of 
His will; this results in the tancdlation of a verse and the sub¬ 
stitution of another for it (Koran 2; joo). Al-Lat (from □!- 
Dihah, the goddess had her sat-red tråds Qtima and karam 
ncar ai-TS’if, whither ihe Makkans and olhers flocked for 
pil grim age and sneri fice. \\ ithinsuch ati cnclosurc no trecs could 
be felled, nq game hunted and no human btood shed. Antmal 
and plant lifc therein partook of the inviolability of the deity 
there honoured, Of similar origin were the ritics of refuge in 
Israel. Herodotus* ment)ons this goddess under tlienimc Alilat 
imong the Nabatacan dcittes. 

AU'II t« . rihe most mighty, Venus, the moming star, had her 
cult in Nakhlah tast of Makkah. According to al-Kalbi* hers 
was the most vencraied idol among the Quraysh, and Muham- 
mad as a young man offered her a sacrifice. Iler sanetuary con- 
sisted of three trees. Human sacrifice character! red her cult, She 
was the Lady 'Uziay-an to wtiom a South Ara bi an offered a 
golden image on behalf of bis sick daughter, Amat- l'tJisy-in* 
(the maid of d-'Uzia*. 'Abd-al-'Uzza was a favøurite proper 
name at the rise of Islam, 

Man ah (front maniyah, allotted fa te) vvas the goddess of 
dest 1 ny 4 and as such represented an earl i er phase of religious 
lifc,* Her main sanetuary consisted of a black stunc in Qudayd 
on Ihe rond between Makkah and Yathrib (later al-Madlnah) 
and shf was esperi aliy popular with the Aws and the Khazraj, 
who ral Hed to the support of the Frophet on his fa te ful Hijrah 
from Makkah. As an indepaident deity her namc, associated 
with dhu-al-Shara, appeara in the Nabataean tnscriptiona of 
a!-l;[ijr. T To the present day Arabic versifiers bl arne all mis¬ 
fortu nes on (tl-tncttuiya or al-dahr (time). 


« At-Hnyitiwi, Amwdr et-Tamll, ni. IL O. Flrurhrr, vol. i {Uittui«, 1846), 
pp. 636-?; f ubiri. Tuf tir at-Qur‘Jw, vol. uvii, pp. 34 ’**; p • 

1 Ble III,(li.S, » Pp. 18*19. 1 Nirlvtn, ffamtmuM, Vol, i, p. ij*. 

1 C/, i I eb. Ménl, I*. 65 : 11. ’ Kali«. p, IJ. 

* lookr. pp. ri". rigs tf. UJrbarski, F.firmftti. vol Uf, 1909 lOw»«». 
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Since the mother's biood ruther than the fathcr's lo mi cd the 
original bond of kinship among ih c Scmttes and becausc the 
family organisation was firs! matriarchal, the Arabian goddess 
preceded the god as an object of worship. 

Hubai (from Ar am. for vapøur, spirit) x evidently the chief 
deity of al-Ka'bah, was represented in human form, 0eside him 
s tood ritual arrowa iised for divination by the soothsayer (kåhin t 
From Aramaie) who drew lots by mcans of them. The tradition 
in ibn-H isham/ which makes P Amr ibn-Luh&yy the importer 
of this idol from Mo&b or M eso potam ia, may have a kernet of 
truth in so far as it retains a memory of the Aramaie origin of the 
deity, 1 At thecQnqitest of Makkah by Muhammad Ilubalsharcd 
the Jot of the ot her idols and was destro ved. 

The pagan Ku'bah, which bccamc the Palladium of Islam, was 
an unpretentious cubedike fhence the name) budding of primi¬ 
tive simplicity, originally rootless, serviiig as a sheltef for a black 
mcteqrite which was venerated as a fetssh. At the time of the 
birth of Islam the structure was that rebuilt by al-VValfd ibn- 
abMughlrah from the wreckage of some Greek ships destroved 
on the shore of the Red Sea cm tindr wav to A byssin ia * 3 The 
usLial sat red territory (karam) spread aTOund it- Annual pil- 
gri mages were made thither and special saerifkes offer ed. 

Moslcm tradition rnaintains that the Ka'bah was originally 
built by Adam accordJttg to a celestial prototype and after the 
Del uge rebuilt by Abraham and Ishmaeh* I ts custody remained 
in the hånds of the déseendants of Ishmaet until the proud 
banu-Jurhum, and later the banu-Khuza'ah,who introduced idol 
worship, took possession of ir. Then c,ime the Quraysh, who 
continued the ancient I sh mad i te line. While cngaged in the 
rebuildmg I stim ad rcreived from Gabriel the Black Stan«, still 
set in the scuth -tast comer of the srructure, and was instructed 
in the ceremonien of the pi I grim age {haj/). 

All ah (a/ldA f &I~ildh t the godi was the principal, though not the 
only, deity of Makkah. The name is an andem one. It occurs in 
two South Arahic Inscriptions, one a Minaean found ai abMJla 
and ihe qther a Sabaean, but abounds in the form HLTI in the 
Lihyånite inacriptions of the fifth eentury B.C.* Lihyin + which 

1 SfraA r pp, 50 jrfø. 

* The Acmbic ward (ot idol, famam, tf dcarly att ^JiptAtiun of Aramaie filim. 

* Al Arrafjt, AMkfr WixUcnfdd fteipzig, tjtøB), fip, YtfqQbi 

Ta'rftå, vol. Ug Pp. ■ ?* 3 . * Koran 2 : t r^ ji a * p. 30 
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evidently got the god from Syria, was Ebe first centre of the 
vvørrfup of this rfeity in Arabia, The nnme oceurs as Hallah in 
the Safn inscriptions five cent uri cs before Islam 1 and also in a 
pre-hlnmic Christian Arabi c lnscription found in umm-al-j imå),, 
Syria, and asmbed to tbe sixth ccntury. 1 The namc of Muham- 
mad + s fat hor was 'Abd-Allsh i'Abdtillah, the slave or wqr- 
shipper of Allah). The csteem in whfoh Allah was held by the 



Afå Bti, 

THE BLACK 5T0NK OV AL-KA'BAH 


pnc-Islamic Mokkans the erealor and supreme provider pnd 
Ihe otie to bc invoked in time of special peril may bc inferred 
from such kora ni c passages as 31 : 24. ji; 6 : 137. 109; io : 2 $. 
EVidently he was the tri bal deity of the Quraysh. 

Though in an inhospitablc and barren valky with an inclement 
and unhcalthy dimatc ihis sanetuary at Makkah made al-Hijai 
the most important religions centre irt North Arabia. 

Othcr pagan ddties such as Nasr* (vulturc), 'Awf (the great 
bind) bear animal names and suggest totemte ori gin, As for 
futurc life, nowhure in the authenticated andent lin-rat ure do 
we find expressed a clear and precise idea of it, The few vague 

1 DusiAud, Lfi yp, 14 3 - J- 

1 Frm n UitnwiH?, Jtøjf if Arift fir StMiftilik uwd Mra*WJr GtbitU, vuL vij 
(i9iQ) fc yp. i97'JCb|. * Kona.n ?T : 1J + 
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references may be exp hined as an eeho of Christian <togxna. 
The hedonist ic Ara bi an character was too mueh absorbed in the 
immediate ifisUqS of life to devote rnuch thought lo the here- 
after. In the words of an old bard: 

We spin abput and whirL our way through life, 

Theo* rieh and pcwr altøs, at last seek i*si 
Bdofr the groiind in hrtlluw pils sbtccovered; 

And tbert wc do abiclr. 1 

As the Bedouins frequented the settled towns of abljijaz for 
the cxchango of their commoditics, and particuUrly du ring the 
four mondis of "holy trace”, they became inotulated with some 
of the more ad van rod urban btliefs and were Injtiated itito 
ritualistic practires of the Ka'bah and ihc offering of sacrihres, 
Camrls and sheep were offered at Makkah and at various stoiies 
iitifåi dsewhcrc which were regarded as idols or al tars. [n the 
pitgrimage to sotne great shrinc of the urban Arabians lay the 
most important religions practice of the nomad. The "holy 
trace" induded what Ijccame in the Moslem talcndar the 
eleventh, tweifth and first months of each ycar (dhu-al-Qa'dah, 
dhu-al-Hijjah and Muharram) toget her with a fourlh month 
trt the mtddlc (Rajah). The first three were espccially set aside 
for religions observance. and the Tourth for trad.-. AMiijar, 
tlirough its somewhat central position, its accessibility and its 
location on the main caravan mute running north and south, 
offered an unexcdlcd oppommity for both religions and irom- 
nlerda] art i vi ty. Thus arosc i is 'Ukåf fair and its Ka'bah. 

Al-Hijaz, the barren country slanding I rite a barrier (ftijås 
betwetn the u pi ands of Najd and the low Coastal region cal led 
Tihåmah (nctherland), could boast only three dues: at-Tå’if and 
the two sister rittes Makkah and al-Madlnah. 

ATTa if„ nestling amor i g shady trees at an al ti tude of abmn 
6000 feet and described as "a bit of Syri an earth”, ivas, as it 
still is, rhe summer resort of the Makkan aristocracy. Iltirek- 
hardt, who visited the town in August 18(4, deriared the 
scencry en roule the most picturc&que and delightful he had 
seen sinue his departure from Lebanon. 1 Its prodticts induded 
honuy, water-melons, bananas, figs, grapra, oli ves, peaches and 

1 Afcq-Tftnun&m, !<■. cf. Lyall, TfamiimiffHf, p. xx\iS r 
1 John L. Gurckliimlt, Tr*P*h i« Arvåis i$i*y K vol. i, fK (Kr 
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quinces . 1 fts ruses wtrc famous for the attar whieh proyfded 
Makfeab with ats perfumory. Ils vines, aceording to a tradition 
handi'd down iri al*Agh$Hi* were imroducetl by a Jewess who 
offured the faret slips as a present to a loeal chief. ft 3 wine, 
fhough in great demand, was Jess expensive thnn the foruign 



ftrMTm A'ifj*. \lfi' di u; 


MAKKAH FROM THK MOONTAIN OF ABU-QUUAYS, WITH 
Mor NT HIRA 1 IN THE BACKGROFND, tijnS 

brand edebrated in Arabic poet ry. Of all places in the peninsoJa 
al- J'å’if came nearesr to the koratiic description of i’aradise in 
surah 47 : 16-1 j, 

The aam« Makkab, (Jie Macoraba of Ptojemy, 1 comes from Mtitkth 
Sabaean Makuraba, mcaning saneluary, which indicates rhat it 
owes its fu unda 1 ion to som c rdigious association and therefore 
must have been a religions centre long befare Muhammad was 
l«rn. Jt Jk-s in thi: Tihumah of Southern al-yijfit, about forty- 
dght miles from the Red Sea, in a barren, rocky valley doscribed 
in the Koran (14 ; 40} as "unfit for eqltivation”. The thermo- 

1 f r i bu- ll^ttu[jh. Tmå/jI ^/-XvffJr, nt. and tr. C. Liefr«ni?ry and Ji, R. 

1 3rd FTnprc-s^iari r voJ. i f t 9 a.m, i Kqj j, pp_ 304-g, 

1 Vol, iv, p, JS, II, 9 -id. 1 GiOgrapiie, «l. IN'obtw, Bk. VI. di* 7, f ji. 
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meter in Makknh eau regisler ni mos-t unbearable heat. When 
the famous Arab travel ler ibn-Battiilah 1 of Tangtcr aitcmpted 
rlie circumambulation of tlie Ka'bah bnrefooted, he fa i led 
because of the 11 il arnes" rcflected by the s tones. 

Older still than the south-to-north "spicc road” which passes 
through it, the city early became a midway station between 
Ma’rib and Ghazzah- The eommercially minded and progressive 
Mukkans soon rendered Their city a centre of wcalth. A Makkan 
caravan which was irt vol ved in the Barir skirmish (Mar. l6 t 624) 
while retuming from Gharzah emus is ted of a thousand ram els, 
accordtng to al-Wåqidij* and enrried mcrchandise worth 50,000 
dinars (about £20,000). Under the k-adership of the Quraysh, 
the ciistodians of the Ka'blh, who were evidently rAponsible 
for making thai sanetuary a national shrine and the 'Uka* fair 
a comrrtcrcial and intcllcctiitl rendezvous, Makkah’s pir-emin* 
ente bccame ser ure. 


V athrib (STHRB of the Sabaean inskriptions. jathrippa of 
Piofcmy;, - lay sonie 300 miles norili of Makfenh and was mueh 
more favoured by nature than ils Southern sister. Besid es ly i rig 
on the "spicc road", which tonnet red al-Yaman with Syria, the 
city was a Veritable oasis, espceialiy adapted for the cultivation 
of date-palms. In the hånds of ils Jcwish inhabil anis, the banu- 
Nadfr and bami-Qurayzah, the town litcimu a I lu ding agrieut- 
tora! centre, judging by their proper names and the Aramacan 
vocabulary used in their agrieiilturaj life these Jews must have 
(H-en mostly Judaized dans of Arabian* and Aramacan stork, 
though the nu deus may have been Israelit« who (led from 
Patcstine at the time of ils ctWiquest bv the Romans in the tirst 
ccmnry alter Christ. tt was poasibly these Aram ak-sprak mg 
jews who changed the namc Vathrib imo Aranwic Medmta. 
the cx pi anat ion of the name al-Midln*h (Medtna) as "the 
town" (of the Prophct bring a COmparativdy Intc one. The two 
Icading non-Jcwish fri las were the Aws and the Khazraj who 
came originally from al-Yaman, 

Thotigh not in the main stream nf worid events, pre-lstamte 
aMIrjaz coutd hardly læ said to have betti in a backwater. Irs 
exdusiveness is ptwt-MuWnmadan iin d dates from the riphth 

1 VoU,p. J«l. & 


J AJ ' rc,J v,Ifi »""wr (Catsuits, 1S55-*}, P , 19 S, 

• BL, VI. <h. 7.1 Van.nl Uihrififw, 
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year of the Hrjrah, m which Makkah was captured and the 
twenry-eighth verse af sfirah niue reyealed. 1 Jn the first centujy 
after Mlj ham mad, however, there flourished in his birthplaee 
a number of C Kristian and jewish physieians, musici ans and 
merchants. 

The carlier South Arabi an civilisation eould not have alta- 
gether passed away wkliout Leaving some trace in its northern 
successor. The irrscription (542-31 of Abrahah dealing with the 
break of the MaVib Dam begins with the foJJowing words: 

'Tn the power and grace and mercy of the Mcrdful [Rtifi- 
rnim-an] and His Messiah and of the Holy Spirit”. 3 The word 
Hofman-art h espccially signifikant because its northem equi- 
valent, tif-Rtifimun, hecanie Inier a prominent attribute of AJEah 
*md One of His naincs in the Koran and In I si am i c theology. 

Surah nmeteen is dom i nated by al-Rafmdn. Though used in 
the inscription for the Christian God d yet the word is e viden tly 
borrowed from the name of One of the Gider South Arabian 
defcies. Al-ftahhn :thc com passion ate) also occurs as the name 
of a detty (RHM) in pre-Islamic and Sabaean i nsc rip tion s* 
Another Snut li Arabie i nscript ion uses ihirk* association tn the 
sense of polytheism. the kind of shirk against which Mu ham- 
mad vehemently and fervtmtiy preadicd and which comistcd 
of the worship of ene supreme being with whom ot her minor 
deities were associaled. In thc same i nscript ion uccurs the 
tcchnica] term derioting un belier. AW P as in Norrh Arabic.* 

The Sen litic pop li I at ion of the son th -western coast of the Red Ab^r- 
Sca found i is way thitlu-r, as we have learncd, by graduaf in- riniJ 
filt ration from south-western. Arabia. Thesc Aby&sinians, as thuy 
were later called, formod an important part qf the groar inter¬ 
national commerdal ''trust*', which under Sabaeo-Himyaritc 
kadership monoputized the ancient spice trade, the main artery 
of which passed through al-f L Jija*. For abo ut fifty yuars prior to 
the birth of th e Frophet, the Abyssi mans had their ru le estab- 
Jished in al-Yaman, and in thu year of his birth we find thern 
at the gates of Makkah threatening its prticious KaT>ah with 

1 Set l*luw. p. i iB; tL tliiydlwi. vu|. i t ji« jSj; Tu lam, r*filr>va\. x T p. 74, 

1 E. GIj&ht, SfiitrtluKfen dår r vorrfir^tdtittÅtM G* it Hit huf i (Bc/lliq, 

PP- 3i^>x4®t; «f- Citrf uf imtriftiiitnhm Stmtiiram rt , pars ir, t r t, pp. 15 - 1 ^. 

1 Dns&iud Htiil Mfl£kr F Veyagt æåinhfiifmr, p r 9| f I jo; lhi«iiud 
PP- 15^ 

J, II. Mordmunt] ArnJ 11 , H. Miiljcr In Sfirmrr ZtUithnp fut dir Kundr dr s 
Motftnlvndtiy XxX* x pp. a&5 $i. 
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destmction. Makkah itsdf was ihe abodc of an A byssi ruam 
prcsumably Christian, talony. Bil al , 1 whase stentorian voite 
woji han the unique di sti nel ion of becorntrig the PropheFs 
rnuezuinj was an Abyssinian negro. The koranie references to 
the sea and its tempests (surahs 16 : 14 , 10 : 23 - 4 . 2 4 : 4 °)p whfch 
are characterized by unusual clarlty and vivid ness* are an echo 
of ihe aetive maritime intercourse between al-IJjja£ and Abys¬ 
si ti ia. Whcu the infant Moslem commimity was hard pressed by 
the pagan Quraysh it was to Abyssinia of all lands that they 
tumed for refuge . 1 

i ti the century preceding the establishment of telam, Zoroas- 
trian Persia was con testing with Abyssinia for supremacy over 
al-Yaman. Knowlcdge of the milUary art of Persia was passing 
into Ar abi an possession from the south and also from the north 
through Pers i an Årabia t with its Capital al-Hit ah. Tradition 
rebtes ih at it was SaJman the Persiarc who taught the Prophet 
how to dig a trench for the defencc of al-Madlnah? 

Al-Hirah, the Arab satellitc of Persia, was the main charme! 
through whicK not only Persi an cultura! influentes but, later, 
Aramaean N es tori an infiuences percolated into the Arabia of 
prr-M uham mad an davs. As these Nes todans formed I ater the 
main link belween Hellmism and nasceni so now they 

aeted as a medium for tran smit ting northem c u kural ideas, 
Aramaic, Pcrsian and HeSlenic, inlo the heariof pagan Arabiii. 

lust such an intflucnce as ihe Nestorians of ahldlrah had on 
the Arahs of ihe Pers i an border was exeried by the Mono 
physltes of Ghassanbnd upon the pcople of al-H ij5z. For fo ur 
centunes prior to Islam these Syriani/ed Arabs bad heen bring- 
ing the Arab vvorld into touch not qnly w irh Syna but also wilh 
Byzantium. Such persona! names as Daw ud (David), Sulay- 
mån (Solomon), r Isa (Jesus), were not uncommon among the 
pre-Isbmic Arabians. 

1 | [ti Tomt* U »tdl »tinding in DAmaiirtJ, 

1 Surh Ar. W'jrilft of KEhunpic oFijpu #1 &urAJ*i (prtn*f) F idtfJn/jiH (ChriiE's 

/djfrdHHiiMi (hdlp arigiruilly mJ'itfaA (tiLlr 1 -. m^aJt fjingcl r 

CHijfitwdiy Heb.), [tikhO. mitter i'pcJpit), mi?faf (holv trak), lAayfdm 

(Sfttnn> a pnint lo Clirialifln AbysssimflLn influci« over Undr ru RJijSf. A5-Suyti[i 
ril?<>. In ch. JS of hii l (-'diro, vnl i, pp. 1^-41, lifi furri^n wurds in 

I li* Koran. 

1 b^SW, |j- i 17- (*w t\ r il ), fir Jah*? (PannJise, sir r iS ; 107; i] : n) p 

ti tf il (*HHW F »&r. I 05 : 4 », fortid., -fir, ?3 r 102 - 55 : 20 ; 25 s 55 J, twrjaéfl 
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ThisnorthtTn influenee F høwcver F shouId not be over-estimated, 
for neither the Monophysite nor the Nestorian church had 
cnough vitahty to imke its religions ideas cøntagious, The 
material collected by Pere Cheikho 1 does not suffke to show that 
Christianity had stmck deep root anywhere in Nørth Arabi a, 
yet it rcveals many predslamic poets as familiar witb eertain 
floating Christian ide as and Christian terms. Å considcrablc 
number of Aramaic words passed into the andent Arabie 
vøqabidary; 1 

The monot heism affeeting Arabia was not en Lirely of the 5. Th* 
Christian type. Jewbh colnnies tlourished in al-Madlriah and Jt “^ 
various oases of northern al-Hijaz. 3 Al-Jumabi (| 845« devotes 
a section of his biographies 3 to the Jcwish poets of aL-Madmah 
and its cnvirons. Al-Aghåni cites a number of jewish pools of 
Arabia + But the cmly supposedly Jewbh poet whp loft us a 
ditvån was .il-SamavCal (Samuel)^ of al-Ablaq near Tayma\ a 
comcmporar> r of IinmVabQiiys. His poetry„ howcver>has nothi n g 
to differentiale it from the current heathen type, and therefore 
al-SajnaVaTa Judaism has been rightly suspected. In al-Yaman 
Judaism is supposod to have attained the dignily of a State 
religion under the aegis of dhu-NmvIs. 

In summing up it may be safely stated thai a 1 -l;tijaz in the 
century preceding the mission of Muhammad was ringed about 
Wlth influcnces, inlellectuah religions and maleri al É radial mg 
from Byzantinc, Sy ri an (Aramaean), Pers i an and A byssi ni an 
centres and conducted mainly through Ghassanid, Laktimid and 
Yamanite channels; but il eannot lie asserled that al-Hijaz w r as 
in sueh vital contact with the higher civilisation of the north as 
to transfonn its native culuiral aspect, Then too r aUhough 
C Kristi anit y did find a footirig tn Najriiiij and Judaism in al- 
Yamau and nl-HtjSz, neither seems to have left mueh of an 
impression on the North Arabian mind. Nevertheless the -inti- 

1 A ,2 pi*. fISå'irijtj 1912:, 1919, E 923 }; 
a/- , 1 Tdlj, { HciKif, 1890)1. 

* KitxiSak atut M {ehurchj* 4mmjaA and j-tirak (bruge, pirtnre) r f*i/& (metrik 

raddtfaJr (atm*!. nAfuf (vAtchmiiTi 1, ttlr uic Tr) d frWlf (Lmp, on^in- 

■Ily Latin i art iLluitmtian*. Latin rart mm ^avr Byting q ntl Wntera 

AnnifliL' yatfA from whkh Ambic ^ (»tie, pqkr) aJiii was ?r - intmduoed 
IftlO Europtr in ihe larm of llaJiafi S|wnisti mltémar. 

* Ji&rtf (Oabripl), imr^A (fr^rlataon, dwptcfh /^Afr (mtHt powcrftil^ tlJuilM:/ 
Mebreur word# in the AraMc 

1 faA^dt (t/ Sbt*#rA\ ed.J. Hdl (Lc>ikn, løirVs, pp r 
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quated pagantam of the peninsula seems to have reached ihe 
point where il failed any longer to nicet the spiritual demands 
of the people and was outgrøwn by a dissatisfied group who 
devcloprd vague monotheistie ideas and went by the nanoe o 
Hanifs . 1 Umayvah ibn-abi-al-Sah (f 624), through bis mother 
a second cousin of the Prophet, and Waraqah tbn-Naivfal, a 
cousin of Khadijah, werc such hanifs, though several sources 
make Waraqah a Christian. On the poliucal side the organwed 
national lifc dcveloped in eariy South Arabta was now utterly 
disrupted. Anarchy prevailed in the politieal rcalm as it did in 
the religious. The stage was set, the moment was psychologicaJ. 
for the rise of a great religious and nationa! leader. 


1 t.oon-wof'l from Aramaic thicutfh Nab»ta«m; N, A- Fari* and H . W. 
frutaal ej tht Paltnim* Orient al Society, tdI. »i PP- ,l 3; 

7 * r Fortin* i Wabt/ary tf the QttPén <Bxr«Li t l«S), pp. 11 **>a- Funhcr arohito- 
Ingkal r^rh will prnbaWr ennfint. the taiportuK* «flh* 

of Nalwt tufan rahurr pot only on Islam hul alw> e* »rly <. hnstmmty- 
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CHAPTER VIII 


MUIJAMMAU THE PROPRET OK ALI.AH 


IN or aboul A.D, 571 a diild was born to the Quraysh at 
M akkali and was given by his mother a name which may 
remain for c ver unceriain, Elis tribe called him al-Amm l (the 
faithful), apparently an honorific title. The form which his 
name takes in thu Koran (3: 138, 33 : 40. 48 : 29. 47 : 2) is 
Muhammad 1 and once (61 i 6) Ahmad. in popular usage he is 
Muh ammad (highly praiaed}—a name l>ornu by more male 
childrcn ihan anvother. The baby’s father,'Abdullåh, died before 
his birth; the mother, Åminah, when hc was about sex years old- 
It therefore feli to the lot of his grandfathrr, 'Abd-al-Mut tal ih, 
to bring up thc bey, and aftrr the granet lat hers deatli the duty 
devolved upoti his patemal unde abu-Tålib. 


Qurayth 

Qu^iiyy 

I 

É Abd -Matiåf 

I 

f "" 1 

'AbdShanu His hiro 

UmLyyab 1 Abd-Uf \a\lh 

j ' I 1 

AL- + Abhis 'Åbdultih Abu-Tilib 

MUIJAMMAD ‘Ali 


When twclve years old. tt is reialed, Muh »mm ad accompartied 
his unde and patron ahu-Talib on ? caravan journey to Syr is. 
in the course of which he mel a Christian monk to whom legend 
has given the name Bahtra. 

Though the only one of the world praphets to bu born within 
the full light of history, Muhammad is but linie known to ns in 

1 Ibn-Hishim, Shvt, p- iaj: YV<iilLi, vut. ti, p, tB; ttai'Odi, vol. iv. p. tlj- 

* Name ocemiin a Soodl AnMr inskription, forfin ini, i^mm S* Militant m, 
pii ri iv, I. iåp p. lO-s- 
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his early life: of his struggle for a livdihood, "hig eflforts towards 
setf-fullUnicnl and his gradual and painfut real i zar ion of the 
g real task awairing him we havn but few rd tabte reporte The 
hrst record af his Jifc was under taktil by ibn-Ishåq, who died 
in Baghdad about AAL 150 (767) and whosc btography of the 
Prophef has been pr eser ved on]y in the later recension of ibn- 
Hisham, who died tn Egypt about aal 21® (833). Other ihan 
Ara bi c sources for the I i fe of the Prophet and the early pen od 
of nascent Islam wc have none. The first Byzantine chronicier 
to record some faets about 'The ru ler of the Sa racens and the 
pseudo-prophet' 1 was [ hcophanes 1 in the early part of the ninth 
century. r I he first referentri 10 Muhammad in Sy ri ar oerurs in a 
seventh ren tu ry work. 1 

W ith his mandage at the age of twen(y-fivc to the wealthy and 
high-minded widow Khadijah, fifteen years his senior r Muh run- 
mad steps tipon the threshold al clear history. Khadljnh was a 
Qurayshile and, as a well-to-do merchani Vwidow, was conduct- 
ing business independently and had taken young Muhammad 
into her empIo>\ As tang as this lady w£ih her strong personality 
and noble character lived, Muhammad would have none ot lier 
for a wife. 

The compeicnee which tiow entered into the economk Hfe of 
Muhammad, and to which there is a clear koranic 31 reference* 
gave him Icistire and enabbd him to pursue his own inclinations, 
Hc was 1 hen often noticed sreluding hiniself and engaging in 
meditation within a linie tave {gAdr on a hiil outsade of Makkah 
called fltnl'. 1 It was in the course of one of these periods of 
di strået ion caused by rfoubis and yeamtng after the fruih that; 
Muhammad heard in Ghår Hirå 1 a veke* commanding; "Recire 
thou in the name of thy Lord who treatcd'\ etcA This was his 
first rrvetattom The Prophet had rcceived his rall. The night 
of that day was tater named ’lhe Night of Power" (laylat af- 
qadrf and hxed towards the end of Ramadan (6jo} 4 \\ hen after 
1 brief interval \Jafrnh T fol lo wing his c all to the prophetic ufiice, 
the second vision came, Muhammad, under the stress of great 


1 CAr^n^opkia t p, 333. 

* A ttlnpu&p (Lcipzip* ihjckS;, p. i 4 t 

l?S (tJ.). . 1 SHrah qi 1 6-11 

* Ibrahim (CjJre, 1913 ), v&L i. tip. cifr-Ga. 

1 ÅUBttkhifi, (BuLu], uw), mol. !„ p t j + 

■ Koran jdri-f. 1 Koran 97 ti. 
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emotion, rushed home in atarm and asked liis wlfc to put some 
covers on him, whereupon the$c words "descendcd”: m O thou, 
enwrapped in chy mandel Arise and warn 1 ', 1 The voiccs vaned 
and some times camc like the ,É re verbera ting oT bi: I Is” (jalfalat 
ni-jaras} * but taler, in the Madfnese stirahs, became one voice 1 
identified as % hat of Jibril (Gabriel). 

In his cat! and inessagc the Ara bi an Muhammad was as 
Eruly propheti-- as any of the HebreW prophets nf the Old 
Testamente God is one. He ss all-powcrfuL Hc is the creaLor of 
the uitiverse, There is a judgment day. Splendid rewards in 
Paradisc await rhosc who rarry out God*§ commands, and 
terrible putiishment in hel I for those who disregard them. Such 
w as thi: gist of his rarly message. 

Consecrated and fiml by the new task whieh he Felt ealléd 
upen Tn perform as the messenger (rasiV of Aliah K Muhammad 
now went among his own peuple teaching, preaching, detivermg 
ihe ncw r message. They la ug hed him to scorm Ht turned 
nadhir (Koran 67 : 26; $1 : ;o p 51), wamer, prophet of doom, 
sseking to effeet his purpose by vivid and thrilling descriptioit of 
the joys of Paradisc and the terrors of hell p even threatening tiis 
hearers with imminent doom. Short T crisp, expressive and irn- 
pressive were his early revelations, the M akkan surahs. 

As glodfier of his Lord, admonisher to his peoplc, messenger 
and prophet (n&éf) of Atlah p Muhammad was gasning fcw coit- 
verts. Khadijah, his wife t predisposed through the infiucri.ee of 
her Hanlf * couflin Uaraqoh ibn-NawTal, tv as the firet of the fe tv 
who responded to hk calL Muhammad 1 's cousin f AII and his 
kinsman ahu-B.ikr followed. But abu-Sufyin p representing the 
aristoeralic and mfluenti aI Umayyad bmheh of Quraysh, stand 
adamant, What fhey considcred a heresy seemed to run eounter 
to ihe best eeonomic interesLs of the Quraysh as custodlans of 
al-Ka f bah p the pantheon of multitudinous deities and centre ofa 
pan-Arabian pilgrimage. 

As nt?w reeruits, mainly from among the slave and Eower 
dasses, begart to sivell the ranks of the hi: I levers, the rtdieulc 
and snrcasm whieh had hiiherto been used unsparingly on the 
part of the Quraysh were no longer deemed effeetive as wenpon.?; 

1 Kornn 74 ■ l 

1 Bullen, vol. i„ p. I. 1 1. Curcipra ihe calE of 6 : r rtfr Sri- Tor Amlr**, 

JMnuv^ 1 ttin vad ±tin C/jm V {GotUli|'rn r iQp), [»|». 39^*7; 
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it bccame ncressary to resort to active perser ution. Thcse 
new meastirrs resulted in the migration to AbyssinLa of eleven 
Mak kars families followed tn 61 5 by some cighty-three ot hers* 
thief ameng whom was that of LUhman ibn-WfEm. The émigrés 
found asylum in the domain of the Christian Ncgtis. who vrås 
unbending in his refusal to deliver them into the hånds of tlieir 
oppressors. 1 Undaunted through these dark davs of persecution 
by the temparary loss of so many foltowrrs. Mtihammad fear- 
lessly con herned to preach and by pors u asion Con vert men from 
the ivorship of ihe many and false gods to that of the ane and 
true God, Allah. The revcSations did not ceast? to l- desccnd l \ 
He who had marvdled at ihe Jcws and Christians ha ving a 
“scfipture" was determined tbat his people. too t slum Id have 
one. 

Soon ' U mar ibn-al-Khattab, dest med to play a leading nole 
in ihe establishment of the Islande state, was enroJIed in the 
service of Allah. About three years befare ihe Hijrab the faitli- 
iul Khadijah died, and a little later died abu-Talib, who p thougb 
he never professod Islam* stood firm to the end in defence of his 
brother's son, his protegé. Within this proHijrah period diere 
also falts the dramatic isrd\* thai noctiirnal journey in which the 
rrophet is said to have been mstaiuly transported from al-Ka*bah 
to Jerusalem prel i mi narv to hb ascent (miråj) to the seventh 
heaven. Sineo it thus served as the ternestrial station on this 
mrmorable journey, Jerusalem, already sacred tn the Jews and 
Christians, has become and rema i ned the third holiest city aften 
Makkab and al-Madtnah in the Moslem world. Embellbhed by 
later accredotis this miraculous trip still forms a favouritc theme 
in mystic cirdes in IVrsia and Turkey, and a Spån bh schotar* 
considers it ihe original source of Dantcb Dwt'tit Com^dy. Thai 
the memory of al-IarS" is still a livirtg, moving force in Islam 
is illubtraied by the serious disturbanee of August 1929, in 
Palestine. centring on the Wailtng Wall of the Jtnvs in Jerusalem, 
which ihe Mosterns consider the hafttng-placc or ihe Suriq, 1 

1 Um lluhain i pp, 217 - 30 ; ef. 4bxi-Sn‘d f vci], j, pt. i p pp. 1 

* Koran 17 : t; UukhilrL vuL iv p pp. 156, i$a; aLBflfihum, SUjdtofi «t 

i< ttiro, ijiSi. to 1. ii f pp. 169-7-; at-Kta^ AUiÅhit £$t. Mrr&tmre 

vol. ii, pp. I114-9. 

* ML§jod Aiin. fsfam *i idtAr Drz i»f (Vwf Jy, ir. IT. SumirrbmS (London 1 q*t) 

1 l'roljuMy from Ar. lighuii«^ Modtnk ott tlw nilin.K pJac^ 
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thc wanged horse with a woman + s face and peacock’s lait on 
which Mufømimad journeycd heavonward. 

Abmit 620 5ome Yathribites, maiuly ofthe Khazraj tribe, met 
Mu li ammad at thc r UkaE fair and grew hiterested in what he had 
10 say- Two years I ater a deputation of about sevmty-five men 
invitcd htm to make Yathrib (at-Madmah) lus homc h hoping 
thcreby to secure a mcans for reconciling the hostile Aws and 
Khazraj. In al-Madfnah thc Jews, who were looking forward to 
a Messiah 1 had evidently predisposed the ir heathen compalriots 
in favour of such a cl&imant as Muhammad. Ha vin g paid a 
futile propagandist visit to aLTanf and be Vie ving his causc lost 
in his nativc town, Muhammad allowed two hundred foliowers 
to eludc the vtgilance of the Quraysh and slip quietly infco ah 
MadTnah, hh mother 1 ® nat ivr city; he himself folio wed and 
arrived there on September 24, 622- Such was the fajnoiis hegira 
(kéjrøå }—not en ti rely a " 1 t 5 " but a sehemc of migration eare- 

ful ly considered for som c two years, Severitecn years later the 
Caliph f Umar designated that lunar year (begmning July 16) in 
which the Hi jr ah took place as the official starting-point af the 
Moslem era, 1 

The Hijrah É wtth which the Makkan pc riod ended and the 
Madlncse period began T proved a luruing-point in the life of 
Muhammad. Leaving the city of his birth as a despised prophet* 
he entered the city of his adoption as an honOured chief. The 
seer in him now rccede* i nto the background and the practical 
man of politics comes to the fore, The prophet is gradually over- 
shadowed by thc States man, 

Takiiig advamage of the periods of IH holy trucc" and arucious 
to ofTer sustenance to thc Emigrants (muÅdJtrun) the Madinese 
Mosterns* now termed A tisar (S up porters)* under the leadership 
of the new chicf intercepted a su mmer caravan on its return from 
Syria to Makkah ± thus sfriking at the most vital point in the life 
of that comtnearcial metropolis. The caravan leader abu-Sufyån 
had got wind of the scheme and sent to Makkah for aid + The 
encounter between the rcinfureed M akkart caravan and the 
Madlntse took place at Badr, twenty miles Southwest of al- 
Mad 111 ah P in Ramadan, A D, 624, and, thanks to thc inspiring 
leadership of The Prophet* resul led in thc com piete vietory of 
three hundred Mosterns over a thousand Makkans. However 
fc Ti bah, vol. i, PP- I^jb. Mas' udi, tqL ii. p. 53, 
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unimpomnt in. itaelf as, a military engagement, 1 this Gh&zwat 
Badr laid this foundatitm of Muhamtnad's temporal power 
Islam had ivnn its first and decisive military victary, The victory 
itsdf was inierpreted as a divine sanetiun of ihe new faith.* The 
spirit of discipilne and contempt of dcath mamfested at this first 
armed encounter of Islam proved cbaraeterhtit of it in all its 
later and greater conquesls. It is hue thai in ihe folio wing 
ycar (62 5) ihe Mak kan s tinder abu-Sti fy an avenged at Uh ud 
their defeat and even wounded the Prophet, but their triumph 
was not to end ure. Islam recovered and passed on gradually 
from the defensive tn the offensive, and its propagation sceuicd 
abvays assur cd. Hitherto it had been a religion within a Mate; 
in al-Madinah, after Badr, Ie pnssed Into something rnorc than 
a State religion—jt irself bceame the State. Then and there Islam 
came to be what the world has ever sinre rccognized il 10 be - 
a militant polity. 

In 627 the 4 ‘con federales” [at-ijfisdf’ ) h euiisisting of Makkans 
with Bedouin and Ahyssinian merbenarics, were again measuring 
swords with the Madlnese. HeathcnLsrn was Dnce more arrayed 
against Allah. Qn the ad vice of a Persi an foltower, Salman,, 3 
aj wc are told, Mul^ammad had a trench 4 dug mund ab 
Madinah- Disgusted with this innovation in warfare, whieh 
stmck the Bedouin mis cd I any as the most u ns ports mant i kc 
thi og they had ever seen, the besiegers witbdrew at the end ofa 
month after the Joss of som« luen ty men an both sides.* After 
the si ege had been raised Muhammad conducted a campaign 
against the Jews for M sidixig with the con fede rates'*, whieh 
resulted in the killing of six hundred able-bodied men of their 
leading tribe, the banu-Qurayzah, and the expubion of the rest. 
The Emigrants were then establ ished on ihe date plant af ions 
thus made owncrlcss.* The banu-Quray^ah were the first but 
not the last body of Islamb foes to be offered the alternative cif 
apost asy or death. The year before, Muhammad had sent into 
exile the banu-abNadlr. 7 a not her Jewish trtbe of al-Madfriafu 
The Jews of Khaybar were cxpelled from their fertile oasb 
north of al-Madinah in 629 (A.H. 7). 

■ AtWicjidS ileirtrtrj mo« ih ah a fhini of Mi pp. 11-75, 

to Dadr and i ti bero*s. 1 Kanut 3 : t nj,. hH ■ 4 j-j. 

3 Cf. Jo«f 11 1 >ri_kvitr in Drr /item, Vol. KÉi <(r9 1; *)r PP- 1*8“®!- 

4 Af, imm E‘crs, inWtf* ffffidSÉp [titruigh Arnmaic. 

1 Koran 33 :dtacii&K* thi* tallt*. * Kornn 13 : lé-j r 

* OiillcJhuH, pp. 17-1S = Hitthpp, 34-S; tVåqidi, pp. 353^, 
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Ui this MadTnesc period the Arabi armation* the nationaliza- 
tion, of Islam was cffected* The new prophet brokc off with 
iioth judaism and Christianity; Friday was substitutod for 
Sabbarh* the adAén (cail from the minaret; was decrecd in place 
of t rumpe ts and gongs. Ramadan was fixed as a month of fastsng. 
the qi&lah (the directiun to bo obttrøcd during the ritual prayer) 
was changed from Jerusalem 1 to Makkah, the pilgrimage to 
abKa f bah was authorized and the kissing of the Black Stone— 
a pre-lslamic fetish—sanetioned- 

In Æ2£ Muhammad led a body of 1400 bdievers to the city 
of his birth and exacted the pact of al-fJudaybiyali, tn whidi 
Makkami and Moslems were treated on cqtial terms,* This treaty 
practically ended the war of Muh ammad with his people p the 
Qurayshn Among other membens of this tribe. KhaEid ibn-al- 
Walld and 'Amr ibn-al-'Å? ( T A$i) p des ti ned to become the two 
mighty swords of militant Islam,, were about this time reoeived 
as reenjtts to the great catisc. Two years Iater T towards the end 
of January 630 (A-H* $) p the conqucst of Makkah was eomplete. 
En tering i ts great saneluaiy Mu hammad smashed the rnany idols p 
said to have numbered three hundred and sixty« cxclaiming: 
Sb Truih ha ih come, and Falsehood hath vamshed!"* The people 
themselves, bowevef, were treat ed wiih special magnanimity, 4 
Hardly a triumphal entry in andent annals is eomparublc to this. 

li was probably about this time 5 that the territory around 
the Ka'bah was declared by Muh ammad Aa ram (forbid dem 
sacrcd «, and the passage in surah 9 : 2S was revealed which was 
la ter interpreted as pr oh i biting all non-Moslems from approach- 
ing it This verse was evidently intended to for bid only the 
polytheisLs from drawing nigh to the Ka f bah at the time of the 
annual pilgrim age. The injunetion as interpreted is still effekt¬ 
ive.* No more than fifteen Chrbtian-bom Europeans havethus far 
succeeded in seéing the two Holy Ciries and escaping with the ir 
lives, The first was Ludovku di Varthema of Bologna* in 1503. 

1 €£. I King* S : Dan. 0 : lo. 

' JS-I Ir^lhllFP, (lp, I liti I, pp F Ml. 

1 tefd. pr 40 - Hitti, p . * 6 ; cf. Kumii 17 1 S 3 . 4 Wiqid!, p, 416 . 

1 llm Sfi'd. v»l. ii R |it. in pi 99 ; cf+ Bajdnwi, vol. \ t p, 383 , i, m. 

1 Muli-iflita™! l -il hu 1 »LBatmitUtii. øj 8 h[fijfctyaå (ilaim, 1^9), p r 47. 

f H* åechkfvd ful« tluf widdy ipread European l«ga*£ thut Mu^mnunl^ bod* 
Uy i-uipeuded m the kir »afnrwhrrr ahnve Mukksh. S« TÅ* Tr^pfh tf / i.vtfpvu \1 
ff i V*}r(kr#ui SM Æ&fii* Syria, JrjZtj DfitrtiX m4 AraAia /Wj> 3 Ir, J. W, Jonti 
{Hakluyt Sorirly, vol. n^ii, låå^k pp. 2 $ 
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and among riise lalest wcre an Engtfchman, Eldan Rutter/ and 
a Hungarkn, Julius Ges-manus/ The most intercsting was un- 
rioubtedly Sir Richard burton (1853)/ 

In A.lf. g Muhammad stationed a garnison at Tabuk., on 
the frontier of Ghassanland, and without a single engage¬ 
ment conc luded treaties of peace wifch the Christian chief of 
Aylah (al-'Aqabah) and the Jewish trilles in the oases of 
Maqnå, Adhruh and aTJarW to the south.* The nat i ve Jews and 
Christians weré taken under the protectlon of the new ly ar ising 
Isla mk eummunity in cansideratson of R payment Jater ral led 
jixyak. This act set a prceed.cn t far-reaching in its conseqtiences. 

This year g (630-31) is callcd the "year of delegations 1 * 
(samt el-vtmfud}- Du ring it delegations ffocked from near and 
far to offer allegiancc to the prinre-prophet. Tribes Joined out 
of convenience if not conviction, and Islam contentcd itself 
with exacting a verbal profession of fatth and a payment of 
za&dJt (poor tax). The large number of Bedouins who joined the 
new order may be sumiiscd from a saying attributed to 'Uniar, 
"The Bedoums are the raw material of Islam”. Tribcs and 
districts whkh had sent no representatives befor«? sent them now. 
They came from distant "Uman* Idadrama wt and al-Yaman, 
The Tayyt* sent deputics and so did the Homdan and Kindah. 
Arabia* whieh had hitherto never bowed to the will of one man, 
seemed now indined to be dominated by Muh ammad and be 
incorporated in to his new scheme. Its heathenkm was yielding 
to a nobler faith and a higher morality* 

In the tenth Moslem year Muhammad entered triumphantly 
at the head of the annual pilgrim age in to his newrcligious Capital, 
Mftltkah. This proved his last visit and was therefore s tyl ed "The 
fare well pilgrimage”. Three months after hk return to al- 
Madtnah # he uneKpeetExlly look Hl and died cemplaimng of 
severe headache on June 8 h 632. 

To the MadTnese period in the li fe of the Prophet belong the 
lengthy and more verbosc surahs of the Koran which contain, 
in addition to the religious hws goveming fasting and alms- 
gi ving and prayer, social and politicat ordmanecs dealing with 
marriagc and divoree and the treatment of slaves, p risoners of 
war and enemics. On behalf of the slave, the orphan, the weak 

* TktHøfyCttiriA 2 ¥fllk{ London r i 9 ^)- 1 A ttak Ai&ar (ik-jii n, 1gjSj. 

1 /Vrfwrji jfiamim ej a Fifaimuff ^ //■ and , 3 vok. (UhJan, 

iS^-6) t 1 Bj.2j.Uhu ri. pp. 59 i*y. = Hitti, pp. Vi r*f* 
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and thc oppresscd wc find the legblatiøn of hiin who was himsdf 
once a poor urphan cspedally boncvolent. 1 

Evcn in thc hcight of his glory Muhammad led, as in his 
days of obscurity, an unpretentinus life in onc of those dav 
hemses con&isting. as do all okbfashioncd houscs of prcscnt-day 
Arafaia and Syria P ofa ftnv rooins opening into a courtyard and 
acccssiblc ontv therefronn. Hc was often secn mendi rig his own 
elothes and was at [il] times within the re.ich of his pcøple. The 
lctile he le ft hc regarded as State property. Some for love, others 
fur poliiical reasons h he took about a dozen wives, suttong wbom 
hb favourite was '.Visti ah h the young daughter nf abu-Bakr. 
By Khndijah he had a number of children* none of vvhom 
survi ved him exeept Fatima-h, thc famous spousc of T AJi. M o ham- 
mad mourntd bitterly thc loss of his infant son Ibrahim, horn 
to him by Mary, a Christian Copt- "Scrious or trivial, his daily 
behaviour has instituted a canon whieh millions observe at this 
day with cousrious mimiery. Ko otte regarded by any section of 
the human race as Perfect Man has been imitated so minutcly." 1 

Out of the religions comme nity of al-Mad in ah the la ter and 
hrger State of Islam arose. This new commumty of Emigrants 
and Supporters was established on the basis of religion as the 
Ummat (congregation of; Allah. This was thefirst attempt in thc 
histnry of Arabia at a social organisation with religion h ralher 
than bioød h as its basis, AI bh was the personification of State 
supremacy, His Propher T as long as he lived, was His legitimatc 
vicegerent and supreme ruler on earth. As *uch T Muhammad* in 
addition to his spiritual fund ion, cKcrcised the same temporal 
authøriiy that any chief of a State might cxcrcise, AH within this 
community, regardless of tribal afhtiatton and older loyal ti es p 
were now farethren at least in principle, These are the words of 
the Prøpfact in his noble sermon at the fare well pilgrimage'*; 

O yt men I barken unto rny words and take ve them to lieart! Krtow 
ye lhat every Mostern Ls a brøthei unto every olher Mosleni^ and that 
yt arf now one bruihcrhood, Et Ls not lirgitimaie for any ene of you, 
Lherefgre, to nppropnate emo himself juiyihing ihiu belongs Lo his 
brother imless il is witlingly given hitn by thai bmther. 5 

Thus by one stroke the mwt vital band of Arafa rebtiionship, 

1 kiif-ui z : t?2, JiS-itø 4 .: A ‘r *4 : jj, [ .ij - 0 - Pttn.mili Robert Jttilwrls., 

Tkr Sat mi /.air? i i At Qvr4x i.LnnUn-p, iaJ5h. 

1 D C. Iloirarlh, KI-.tJ, igjj'p, p, 51, 

1 Ibd'Hlthiin, p, sHin; cf. \Va4iJi. pp, 433-4. 
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that of trihal kinship, was rcplaecd by a new band, that ot" 
faith; a sort of Fax Iskimtca was insti tuted fur Arabi a. The 
ncw eomitnimty was to have no pricsthoock no hierarchy, 
no central see, Its mosque was irs public forum and military 
dril I groimd as well as its place of common worshfp. The 
leader in prayer, the imam, was also to bc commantkr in 
chief of the anny of the fait h ful r who were enjoined to protect 
one aiiother against the entire world. A3I Araber* ns who remainud 
heathen werc øu tside the palc, almost outlaws, Islam caneellcd 
the past „ Wine (khamr y frem Aramaic) and gambling -ncxt ro 
wttmcn the Ivvo indulgences dearest to the Arabjan heart-—were 
abolished in one verse. 1 Singing, almost equally attraetive* was 
frowned uporu This contrasi hetween the nid order and the new 
was vivid ly tirawn by the apoeryphal words put in the mouth of 
Ja 'far ibn»abbTalih + thespokcsman ofihe Møslern emigrants to 
Abyssinia. Said JaTar to the Negus: 

Jahiliyah people were we r worshipping idols, feeding on dead 
rmlmals [møytak]*^ practidng immorality* dftserdng our families and 
violadng the covearmt terms of mutimJ prøtertion, wflh the strong 
ainong us devouring the weak. Such was oursLate until Allah sent unto 
us a messenger from am angst oursel ves who^e uncestry we know and 
whrae vc radty, fidelity and purity we recognize. He it was who sum- 
inøned u? to Allah in arder la profcss Him as nne and worship Hi tu 
alone t discardtng whatc^T stones and idols we and our forbears before 
ns worshipped in His stead. He moreover comnuuukd ns 10 be trtithful 
in our talk > to render to ot hers what is due them T to stand by our families 
and lo refrain from dømg wrong and shedding bioød. Hr forbade com- 
iTiitdng fornknrion r bearing fabe witness, drpriving the orphan of his 
legitimste righi and ^peaking iil of chaste women. Hr tmjoined on ns 
the worship of Allah alone, associ&Ung with Him no other. He also 
ørdered lis to o ha er ve prayer, pay zakåh [alms] and prortlse fusting. 1 

From al-Madmah the Tsiamie theocracy spread all over Arabia 
and Liter enconipassed thc larget part of Western Assa and 
Nortb Africa. The comnninity of al-Madmah was in miniature 
the suhsequent cormtumity of Islam. 

Within a brief spån of mortal Ilfe Muhammad calkd forth 
out of unpromising mattfdal a nation nevw uniied beforL% in a 

1 Koran 5 : qa. The tfabtlAsmi hwJ an aeti-bacchle ddty. 

? CL Kom« 2 1 m. 

1 FiitlDg Wat iml-imcd in tlit penod, long afier llic Ab ymn njigfA- 

titrn; Komft 2 1 t J9 a lS^. Ibn Hiihlm. P-119* 
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country thaE av as hithcrto but a geogfaphical eKpression; estab- 
lishfid a religion which in Vast areas supcrscdcd Chrisd&rdty and 
J udaism and still claims the adherence of a good[y portion of the 
human race; and laid the basis of an empire that was soon to 
embrate withih its far-flung boundaries the fairest provine« of 
the then civilized World, Hirnsdf an unschooled man, 1 Muham- 
mad was nevertheless responsiblc for a book still considered by 
one-eighth of mankind as the éinbodiment of all seiéijce, wlsdom 
and theology. 

3 Krpninic vmmt {j = 19L *hich SiinttL (ortlrakm) MoaJrm* snterpr .1 
I& CJCpJttintd by Tiilmri, Tii/jfr, tqL iii. p, 143,115 ont fliisong tlir AmLian 1 polythcuts, 
wha have no rtTcLnion, Oilial #*hoW point out lime m iht Koran (7; 156; 
3 ■ ij &z : 3) thi: term m iiurd as U in opposition lo *A/ m/åiMå (ihe peoplq o f the 
Bwik) MmUhould therefonj fc« tak™ to raenn oot uiuUé to rruil the holv M-riprui« 
uf ehr carter maded religion*; sijfah 25 : t. U quotirt! ^ sugg^emu MuhiunEiiud'* 
abilkiy !□ write Ai-aliR-, 
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THK year fo I lo wing the death of Muhammad, aceording ta the 
orthodox view, abu-Bakr, on the recornmendatian of f Umar, 
who had oWrved that the Koran me morizers {kujfå%) vvere 
bfccommg extinet* ordcrcd that the scattered portions oT the 
Koran be colletfcd. Zayd ibn-Thabir of al-Madinah, former Se 
Muhammad's secretary, ve as ent rus led with the lask* Fragments 
from ^ribs of palm-leaves and tablets ot whitc s tone and from 
the breasts of men M 1 were brought togetber and a text was con- 
structed- In the caEiphate uf T’thman (644-56) various readings 
in the eurrent copies arose, due mainly 10 the defeetive nature of 
Kufic script- "Uthman accordingly appointed in 651 die same 
Zayd aschairmanof the committee on revision, Abu-Bakr's copy, 
then in the custody of ll.ifsah, daughter of a Umar and onc of 
Muh ammad's widows, was used as a basis. The original codex of 
the fresh version was kept in al-Madfnah; 3 three eopi<^ of this 
text were made and forwarded to the three m i li tar y camps in 
Damaseus, al - Basrah and ah Kufa h p and all o thers were dest roved 

The modem scholarly view, hqnvevcr, douhts whether abu- 
Bakr c ver made an official recension and Tnaintains that" Uthmln 
found several metropol Etan rodirts in Arabia + Syri.i and ah H ]råq 
with divergent readings. TJthmån canonized the Madlnah rocks 
and ordered all or hers drstroyed. The text was finally fixed by 
the two vi/.irs ibn-Muqlah and ibn-'Tsa in 933 with the htdp of 
the learned ihn-Mujahid. Ibn-Mujahid adm iltet! se ven readings. 
whleh had developed hecause of tark of vowet and diacritical 
marks,, as canonical_* 

The Moslem vkw is that the Koran ja the word of Al I ah 

1 MifÅJtdÅ t vol. L p. 34 j- 

1 Thh copy is wmJ to have Ufft jiffAfhM by iKc Ttitkidi aulhoririf* to Emperor 
WUUmn U. Sce VcrudHa Tren ty, Pt, VIII. i J. urt. 246, 

* Årti tur Jd&iy, Mattriaf* f*r ikt Hiitery #f ikt Ttst af M* Koran fL*y<!tn. 
< 9 J 7 b pr- t-to: ti Hartvig Hifidiftkh AVu« RtinmAn inf<* i At Ctmp&titfm 
0/ iAt Å'&fÆH (London, lOoih pp. lj8 i ty. 
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dicløtrd through Gabriel to Muljammad from an arcbetype pre- 
scrvcd in the seventh heaven (surs. 43:3, >6:76-9, 8;: 3 I- 2 }« 1 Not 
on ly is the meånkigthtrefore inspired but every word, o very letter. 

The arrangement of the s ura h s (koranic c hap ters) h mceham- 
c al t in the order of thdr length. The M akkan surahs, ahout 
ninety in number and belonging to the period of struggle, are 
mostly short, incisive p ficry, impassioncd in styte and repletc 
wiih prophetic feeling. In them the oneness of Allah, His attri¬ 
butes, the ethical duties of man and the coming retribution 
conslitute thd favourite themes. The Madinese sflrahs, the 
remaining twenty-four (ahout one-third of the contents of the 
Koran) which "wert sent down 1T (unåilat) in the period of victory, 
are mostly lang, verbase and rich in legbiative materisl. In 
them theotogical dogmas and ceremonial regulations relating to 
the institution of public prayer* fasting, pil grim age and the 
sacred monihs are laid down. They moreover contain laws 
prohibiting wine, pork and gambling; fiscal and military ordin- 
ances relating to alms-giving (jt okok) and holy war fjikåd)\ 
civil and criminal laws regarding honrueide, retaliation, theft, 
usury, mandage and divorce, adultery, inheritance and the 
frccing of slaves, SOrahs 2 , 4 and 5 contain most of this legisla¬ 
tive materi ah The often-quoted prescription for marriage (sur. 
4 ■ 3)* limit rat her than introduce the practice of polygamy. 
Critics conaider the statutes relating to divoree (4 : £4, 33 :+\$, 
2 : 229 the most objectionable, and l hose about the treatment of 
slaves, arphans and s trangers 4 s 2, 3* 40; 16 : 73; 24 : 33) the 
most humane portions of Islam i c Icgislatioti. The manumission 
of slaves is inculcatcd as something most pleasing to God and 
regarded as an cxpiation for many a sin. Flashes of the old 
eloqucnce and prophetic spark appear htre and there in the 
Madinese sil rahs + as in Sarah 24,* Amon g the noblest verses nf 
the Koran are surah 2 : 172, 256. 

Almost all the historical narratives of the Koran have their 
hibheal parallels with the exception of a few purely Arabi an 
Glories relating to T Ad and ThamQd, Lu q man, the c, owners of 
the ekphant", and two others alluding to Alexander the Great 
[Is&Md&r dhu-ml-Qam&yn) * and to the "Seven Sleepers"—all 

i ronsult BUysJ iwi p ril. n, pp, 235, Jg^-io, 396. 1 CL tun 70 2 3^0. 

* Tl>« veraes in this surah with lighi bctrmy Zomariri&b influert«, 

4 rfiin 18 e £2 tt$. f he mnu to bc tnvatri wiUi 4 divtfl* MHfflfttkrifll 

Dju, S i :i. Ituaflwr refmarc to Alcuatl<r r 
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of which receive but very brief mention, Among the Old Testa¬ 
ment character?, Adam, Noah, Abraham 1 (mentioned about 
soventy times in twenty-five difTsrtnt surahs and having his 
nante as a title for s ural i [4..! IsliRiael, Lotj Joseph l.to whom 
surah 12 is dedicated), Moses (whose name oceurs in thirty-four 
different surahs), Saut, David, Solomon, Él i jah, Job and jonah 
(whose name s ur ah 10 bears) figure prominent ly. I he story of 
the c res ti on and fati of Adam is cited five times, the flood eight 
and Sodom eight. In faet the Koran shows more parallelism to 
the Pentateuch than to any other part of the Bible, 

Atl these narratives are used didacticalty, not lor theobject ot 
relling a story but to preach a moral, to teach that God in former 
times has always rewarded the righteous and punished the 
wicked, The story of Joseph is told in a most interestiiig and 
real is tic wav, The variations in this and in such other instances 
as the story of Abraham’* response to the eaU of the one true 
God (sur. 21 t 52 ug.) have their parallels in the midrash, 
Talmud and other non-canonical Jewish works, 5 

Of the New Testament charactcrs Zaehariah. John the 
Baptist, Jesus (’Tsa) and Mary are the only oncs cmphasized. 
The last two naroes are generally Associated- Mary the mother of 
Jesus is also the daughter of Imran and a sister of Aaron. 
Haman (Haman), the favourite of Ah asut rus,' is hi nuel f the 
minister of Phiraoh) tr is worthy of note that the Arabic forms 
of the names of the Old Testament characiers seem to have forne 
mainly through liniac (e g. N 0 h> Noahj and Grcck (e g. Iljas, 
Elias; Yflnus, Jonah) rather than directly from Hebrew. 

A comparative study of the above koran ic and bibltcal nar- 
ratives and such parallel passages as those that follow rc veals 
no verbal dependence: sQr. 2 : 44-58 and Aets 7 > 3^- 53 - s ' ir - 
2 : 275 and Matt, 6:3, 4 > 10 ■ ant ^ 2 ~ : ?! suts- *0: 73 i 

24; 50 and Deur, 26: 14, 17; sur. 17 : 25-+° kx. 20 1 2 ’ , 7 > 
Deut. 5 :6-21; sur. 21 ; 20 and Rev. 4 : 8; sur. 25 : 3 and Matt. 


1 tn itic Mudlrvc* »ar*h» Abraham l^eomci » J,tanlf, n MinJcm (»ur 3 : 60). Hr 
li Md Oi Ml I h» ni rand 's i«MJ pftdeetMor, llie ipiHtintl unoritor af Ulam (»ur*- 
4 ; 134, \ :<n) und thi- tuundtf nf *1 KuTuh (4 ; Il8 ny.) Al ihe “iHettd of God 
hc ii dt«d iE, the Old Triumf fil (t». 41:8, 3 Ch. »: 7), ih« New Tectanwal (Jas. 
1: 23) and tKc Kornn {4 e 134), 

* Consult Tir Isgaty oj fltati, ed, K- K. Bevaa anil L, buigv? (Oxfurd. 


pp, 119.71, . , 

1 Sun. 19 : > 6 - 49,3 : JM» tather J : i. 

1 Sån. 38:38,4«-38. 
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6 : 7; sur. 36 : 53 and 1 Th. 4:16; sur. 39 : 30 and Matt. 6 : 24; 
sur, 42 - tg and Gal. 6: 7-9; sur. 48 ; 29 and Mk, 4 : 28; and 
sf[t\ 92 : 18 and Lk. li : 41. The only passage which may l>e 
cnnsidcred a dircct 4 not al ion is surah 21 : 105, cf. Ps. 37:9. 
Otbera which bear striking resemblance arc sur, 21 : 104 and 
Fs. 34 :4; sur, 53 : 39-42 and Ezek* IS ; 20; sur. 33 : 45 and 
t Sam. 2 : 61 and sur, 53 : 49 and 1 Sam, 2 ; 7. Such verses as 
tliose dealing wtth an **eye for an eye p * (sur, 5 : 49 and Ex, 

2 1123-7), ihe “camel andiheneedle ' (sur. 7 : 38 and Matt. 19124), 
the "huusc huilt upari the sand" ;sur„ 9 ; 110 and Matt. 7 ; 24-7) 
and the “taste of death for every man 5 * (surs. 2i : j6 + 29: 57. 

3 : 182 and Heb. 9 : 27, 2 ; g p Matt, iti : 28) evidently represent 
old S em i ti c proverbs and sayings common to both Hebrew and 
A råbte. The parallels between Matthew and the M akkan s ura h s 
seeni parlieutarly copious, Ccrtain rmraculous acts attributed to 
Jesus the child, such as sprak ing in the cradle (sur. 3 : 41) and 
ereating hirds out of clay (sur. 3 ; 43), reeall similar acts recordcd 
in the Apocryphal Gospels, ineluding the Injtf al- Tufullyah. 
The only conspicuous parallel with any of the contents of the 
sarred hooks of Fers i a occurs in the pie ture of hoaven and hel I, 
ske te hed with a brush dipped in materi alistic colours (sur. 
56 ; 8-56), which has a countcrpart in the late writings of the 
Parsis. I he picture itself may have heen inspired by Christian 
miniatures or mosaics represent i rig the gardens of Paradise with 
figures of angels which were interpreicd as being those of young 
men and young women. 

Though The youngest of the epøch-making books^ the Koran' 
is the most w idely read book c ver w ritten _ for Ix-sidcs hs use in 
worship, it is the lex I-book from w h hkh practically every Mos lem 
leams to read A rable, Othcr than the official translation into 
I urkish noauthorizcd Moslem translation intoaforeign language 
exists; but there ave unauthorized mterlinear free translations 
by Moslems into severai languages, ineluding Persian. Bengalj, 
Urdu, Marathi, javanese and Chinese. In all, the Koran has 
been done mto some forty languages, 1 The words (77,934), the 

L The larit tfaylalioti inta n fdrripi lunguftgc tu tW iiita Latin ^in^reil 
V*' 114 0 by Ftscf the Vcuenhte, nbbrt of Cluny, vho Houed the servi i™ of three 
Christian M-lmljrit and nn Aimb, in un atimpt lo refure Oie bdlefs of lah*™ In 
Kn E luh tfe last tfembtion appeal in 1649 U.nnrlon), 1 TÅ* Afrormm af 
iMnskled au * At Ambique intu French- Ly lh<- Skor Do Ryer. . . . And nrwly 
Eftfilkhed, for the Hiufarttop of oli Ihal derfn to I uok into ilte Turkist mnitira’', 
Sale 11 ranilatiGD [i 734) from tis? original ÅniLic i m m jmruphriie inllucnctd by the 
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renses (62561 and evert the letters (3*3,621) 1 have been pains- 
takingly eounted. This unbounded re verente for The Book 
rcached its ctimax in the I ater dogma that it is "the un t rested 
word* of God, an echo of the "Logos' 1 ' theory,* EI Let none touchit 
but the purified,” 3 In ourown dav the sight of a Moslem picking 
up a piece of paper from the Street and tueking it carefully into 
a hole in a wall—fest the name of Allah be on it—is noi rare, 
The word Qur an itself means rer i fat ion r letture, discourse. 
This book, a sirang, li ving voirc, is meant for oral recitation and 
should be heard in the original to be appreciated, No small 
ineasurt of its force Ises in its rhyme and rhetoric and in the 
cadence and stveep, which cannot bo reproduced in translation 
w ithout loss, Its length is four-fifths of that of the Arabi c New 
Teftainent, The religious influcnce it cxercises as the basis of 
Islam and the fina! authority in matters spiritual and ethical b 
only one side of the story, Theology, jurisprudenee and science 
being considcred by Moslems as different aspetts of one and the 
same thing t the Koran heeomes the selen ti fic manual, the text- 
book, for acquiring a liberal education. In such a sehool as al- 
Azhar, the I argest Moslem university in the worid, this book still 
holds ils own as the basis of the whole curriculum. Its literary 
influence may be appredated when we realize that it was due to 
it alone that the various dialeets of the Arabic-speaking peopies 
have not fallen apart into distinet languages, as have the Romance 
languages. While today an "Iraqi may find it a little difircult 
fully to understand the speech of a Moroccan, yct he woiild have 
difficulty in underst ånding his w ritten language, sinæ in 
both at* f Iriq and Morocco—as w^elt as in Syria, Arabia, Egypt 
—the c I assir al. language model led by the Koran is followed 
closely erøywJwfCi At the time of Muhamntad thene was no 
work of the first order in Arabie pr ose, The Koran was i herefore 
the earlicst, and hns c ver since remained the model, prose w j ork- 
I ts language is rhythmica! and rhetoricab bur not poeticaL Its 
rhymed prose has set the standard which al most c ve ry conserva- 
tivc Arabic vv riter of today consciously s trives to imitatc. 

Latin vrtxUin af Mirratd r p RijutatU AUaram koctwell'i (lfrl) ammgei 

Iht stii&hs <hrnncÅvtfrntoy: PiliurtV U&&} mes ta rtprwJuæ ihe Ori- ntrtl iS^aar; 
MarWukc FickihaJTi (iflUflJ w fum^tfuil. Ritbanl Bell (1917-^J 

ntrempU a c rillen] ftn FTiiHjgrmerit of ihf VFtirf- Fhe earlietl Afnbif prtflltng f« 
Kormn was ddtfw J 4S5 »nd »499 ^ VtM« % Alexandre* d* Faginini 

* Tkre afc Otliflr cnumrratifliu. * Cf.John 1:1; PrO*.-® ^^.56:7^ 
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Of thc three monulhcistic religions devdoped by the Semites. 
the Islam of the Koran is the most character istic and con tes 
nearer the Judaism of thc Old Test ament than does the Christi¬ 
anit}’ of the New Tcstament. It has such close affimiies with both, 
however, that in the conception of many medieval European and 
Oriental Christians it stood as a heretic Christian sect rather 
than a distinet religion. In his Divtnt Camedy Dante consigns 
Muh ammad to one of the lowcr helis with all those “ sowers of 
scandals and schism”. Gradually [slam developed mto an in- 
dependent and dis tinet system of belief. TheKa'bah and Quraysh 
were the determining factors in this new oricnt.it ion. 

In dealing with the fundamentals of their religion Mos! cm 
theologians distinguish between irndn (rdigious bdief}. ’ibådåt 
(acts of worship, rdigious duty) and iftsdn (right-doing), all of 
which are induded in the term din (religion). 1 “Verily tke 
religion \din\ with God is Islam," * 

Itnån involves bdief in God and in His artgels, His “hooks” 
and His messengers and in the last day, Its first and greatest 
dogma is; la il Ska iih-l-Låh, no god whatsoever but Allah. In 
twSn the conception of God stands supreme, In faet, over ninetv 
per cent. of Moslem thcology has to do with Allah. He is thc one 


true God. The profession of His unity rcceives its most pregnant 
expression in sfirah JT2. God is thc su prente reality. thc pre- 
existent, the creator (surs. 16:3-17. 2 : 27-S), thc omniscient, 
omnipotent (13 : £ 3 “ 17 . 6 : >9-62, 2 t too-ior, 3 : 25-7), the sdf- 
subs isten t (2 ' 256, 3: t). He has ninety-nine excellent Dames 
at-asm.r al-ltusna* sur, 7: 179 and as many attributes. The 
ful! Moslem rosary has mnety-nine beads corresponding to His 

1 ?' ini, at-Mitaj W'*l- Afjtj/. *d. Cvict<m (Loailin, lEil-i), n, jj 

9 Koran 3: i). ** r * 

md ' Jj 1CW ' pp ' 3 " f l 
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n arnes. His attri butes (fifaf of love arc overshadowed by those 
of might and majesty (sur. 59 : 25-4). hiam (surs, 5 : 5,6: 125, 
49 : 14.1 is the religion of “submission”, "surrender”, to the will of 
All ah. The submissLcm of Abraham and his son in the supreme 
test, the attempted sacrifitc by the fat her, expressed in the verb 
asiamå (syr. 37 : iO$) t was evident ly the act that pro vided 
Muhammad with the name for the new faith, 1 In this uncom- 
promising monotheism, with ils simple, enthusiastic faith in the 
supreme rule of a transcendent being, lies the chief strength of 
[slam, Its ad her en ts cnjoy a consdowsness of contentmcnt and 
resignation unknown among fblløwcrs of most creeds. Suiride is 
rare in Mos lem lands. 

The seeond dogma in. imån treats of Muhammad as the 
messenger r&stii of AHah (surs. 7 : 157, 48 : 29«, His prophet 
(7 :15b, l 58), the admonisher (35 2 22) of his people, the last of 
a brig line of prophets of whom he is the "seal" (33 ; 40), and 
therefore the greatest. In the koranic system of theology Muham- 
mad b hut a human being whose only mirade is the i*fås of the 
Koran; 1 but En tradition p folklore and popular belief he is in- 
vested with a di vine aura. His religion is pre-cminently a practical 
one, reffeeting the practical attd efficient mind of its originaler, 
It offers no unattainable ideal, few theologiea! complications and 
perpltxitiesj no mystical sacraments and no priestly hierarchy 
in vol ving ordination, consccration and "apostolic succession”. 

The Koran is the word (kålåm, surs. 916, 48 ; jj p cf r 6 : 

114-15) of Allah. It contains the final reveiation (surs. 17:170-8, 
9JM, 44:2, 28251, 46; 10 and is "uuereated 11 . A koranic 
quotation is always introduced with "saith Ållah” + In its phonetic 
and graphic rep rodu etion and in its I i ngu is tic form the Koran is 
iden ti ral and co-etcmal with a heavenly archetype (silns. 56; 
76-9, 85 : 21-2), Of all mi rades it is the greatest: all men and 
jiim in collaboration could not produce its like (17 ; 90). 

In its angdology Islam gives the foremost plaee to Gabriel 
(Jibrtl), the bearer of revdal ion (2 : 91}," who is also "the spirit 

3 C. C, Torrry, Tht Jrwitk PsMm 4 atfem hfem (New Voric r (95 j), pp. 90, løj 
rr?. 

1 Ttte ékj{alife wf ii% c"!J-tn posilu.nl, which lu ntincidom ciiaraeterj 

Roian 13 i 37-30, 17 ' N7-96, Se# ibn-Hnnii, al- 3 ffw+l-AArnd* u*-*f 

A r j'*rfi t voJ. LLI (Cidro r *347). pP^ I O” 5 4 ; lI-SvjrSlL ft 4 (Stem j/- Qmt'J* 

(Cairø, 1915), vhJ. ii. pp. E 16-25. 

1 Ttijft mi rah contiiuw tbc <mly iLstsnct iwrtim of Gabriel** heiraj? t hr medium 
tif melatfan; tf. fun. S J ; I9-OT. 53 : S'7- 
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of holiness" (16 : 104, 2:81) and “ihe faith ful spirit ,p (26: 193). 
As a messenger ofthc supremedehy he corresponds to the Hermes 
of Greck mytholdgy. 

Sin can be eithcr moral or ceremoni ah The worst asid only 
un pardona ble sin Is iftirk, joiiitng or associ ating of other gods 
with the one true God (4: 51 h i t6). Aseribing pJurality fo 
the Del Ly seemed most dctestable to M uham mad, and in the 
Madlnesc surahs ihe polytheists are tonlinuaily thrcatened with 
the last judgrucnt (28 : 62 s£$ mt 21 : 9S séq^ Jn Muhammad's 
mind "the people of the book", the Scripturaries* 1 Le, the Chris¬ 
tians and Jctvs, were probably not included among the poly- 
theists, Lhough some comme nt ators on sur. 98 : 5 would hold 
a di ff er en t vicw. 

The most impressive parts of the Koran deal with eschatolpgy, 
One wholc surah (75) is entitled The Resurrcction (al-qiydmah)+ 
The realt ty of future lifc is emphashed by the rccuirent references 
to * # lhe dav of judgnumt 11 (ig : 35-6, 83 : 17-18), H+ thc day of 
resurrection" (22 :$, 30:56), "the day” (24:24-5, 31:32), 
"the hmir” (13:85, t8 ; 20) and "the incvitable” (69:1-2). 
Future lifc as depicted in the Koran, with its bodily palns and 
physical pleasures, im plies the resurrcction of the body. 

The religious duties Ciédddf) of the Moslem centre on the 
so-t all ed five pillars (arkan} of Islam. 

The profession of faith ($k$hadak\ the first piffar, is summed 
up in the Koranic double formula la ildha illa-l-Lah; Mukam- 
madun rasuiu 4 -Ldh (no god svhatsoevcr but AJlab; Muh ammad 
is the messenger of Allah). I ltese are the first words tu strike the 
ear uf the new-born Mostern babe; they are the last to l*c uttered at 
ihe grave. Between the.se two episodes no or her words are more 
often repeated* Thcy also oecur in ihe mullins call to prayer 
chanted many times daily from the tops of minarets, [slam li as 
generally satisfied itselfwith a verbal profession; once the formule 
Is accept ed and reproducer! the person is nominal ly a M oslem r 

Five times a day 2 is the faithful Moslem supposed to tum his 
face towards Mak kali and redte his prescribed prayer. Prayer is 
the second pillar of faith, A bird's-eye view nf the Mos lem world 
at the høur of prayer (igiioring the difference caused by longttude 
and latitude would present the spectadc ofa series of con cent ri c 

1 H. Lh minens, A'ftiømzmjWWtf tf irnttiutim (Bdrijt, I92&j h p. 6z. L i7 r nml 
pr ti9, l. 7. 4 Dawn, midd&y, tnid-aflemoan. MinutL And nighlfrU, 
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eircles of worshippers radial i ng from the Ka'bah at Makkah and 
covering an cver-widoning anea From Sierra Leone to C anion and 
from Tobols k to Capelo wn. 

The word for ritual pråjer, fafM, is an Aramaic (oan-word, as 
its Arabi c orthography {with a wåw) suggests. tf prayer existed 
befbre Islam it must have been unorgayijzcd and in formal. 
Though it is encouraged in an early surah (Sy : 15) and its rc* 
qua remems are set forth in tertam Makkan revelations (n : 1 ifi, 
17 - So-Si s 30 : t6-i j\ ritual prayer p \viih its prcscribcd ntimbcrof 
five separate and distinet orisons per day and the prerequlsite 
State of legal purity or ceremonial deanliness (2 : 239, 24 ; 57, 1 
4 : 46 g 5 : 8-9), was nol instituted until the Madsnese périud. The 
m iddie prayer (2 : 239) w F as the last cnjoined, The njumbcf Ave, 
aceordmg to al-Bukhari, 9 was a compromise reached after Ali ah 
had asked for fifty on the occasion of Mtihammad's visit to the 
seventh h o aven on his nocturnal journey (sur, J 7 t 1). Sur. 4 : 46 
stems to suggest that ihe I imitation and later in ter die ti on of the 
usc of wine may have owed its origiit to the nccessity of keeping 
the divine service frec from lindue disturhance. 

The ritual prayer is a legat ty defined act performed by all 
with the same general bod i ly postures and genu fleet ions and with 
the same proper orientatioiL The worshipper should be in a State 
of legal purity (jaJtdrak), and the use of Arabic as a medium of 
expression is absolutely meumbeni upon him r no matter what his 
na li ve tongue may be* In its stereotyped form prayer is not so 
rnueh petition. or supplicatbn 3 as i t is the mentio n of Al I ah 1 s 
name (62 1 9-10* 3 : 47)* The simple and meaningful fdiijjtdA, 
often likened to the Lord's Prayer« is reilcrated by the faithful 
Moslem abni.it twenty times a day. This makes it onc of the most 
often repeated form u I as c ver de vised. Du uh ly meritoriotis is the 
Voltintaiy ritual prayer performed at night itahajj%ui t 17 : S1 p 
SO : $&g) t for it is a work of supererogalion (nd/i/aA), 

The Fri day noon prayer is the only public One (62 : 9, 5 : 63) 
and is øbligatory for all adult males. Certain mosques have 
plaees reserved for womem One feature of the Friday service is 
the khutbak (address) delivered by the leader ( imåm), in whkh 
intercessory prayer is offered on bchalf of the rulircg head uf the 

? Cf. IV |5 - toI- L w- SS cL Gtn, lS : 3J JJ. 

1 Thi« ii JWVy unrfgulntd an J private uf ihdmclua] p fayef not to bc confuid 
witk the formal r*fåA. 
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This ccngrcgat ional as^-rribly had for its protolypp tht 
Jewish synagogue worshippbut was intlucnccd in i is tater develop- 
ment by the Christian Sunday service. In digmty, simplidty and 
orderliness it is unsurpassed as a manner of collecttve worship* 
Standing erect in sdf-arrangcd rows in the mosque and fol I ow¬ 
ing ihc kadership of the itttSttt with præcision and rcvtrcnoc, 
ihe worshippers present a ssght that is always im pressi vc, As & 
disciplinary messure this eongrcgational prayer must have had 
great valne for the proud, individualistic sotis of ihe desert. It 
devdo ped in them the se nso of social equahty and the con- 
sciousncss of solidarity. It promoted that hrotherhood of com- 
rn u ni ty of believers which the religion of Muhainmad had 
rheorctieaily substituted for biood relations hip« I he prayer 
ground thus became 11 the first drill gro und of Islam + 
i Almi- Frescribcd originally as a voluntary act of love and considered 
s™i almost identical with piety* zak&h (legal alms, surs. 2 : 216-17, 
265-9, 273-5) <=vol ved into an ohligatory tax on property, in- 
dudifig money t caltlc, rom, fruit and merehandtsc. In the Koran 
(g: 5, 2 : 40, 77, etc.) zakåh is often associated with the sahiA, 
The y oung I si anik State eollected rakåh through regn I ar officials 
and adm i nister ed it from a central treasury to support the poor 
among the community, build mosques and defray go ver n ment 
expenses (sur. 9 t 60), The word zakåh is of Aramaic origin and 
is more spedfie than ^adaqah, which is voluntary and implies 
al m s -gi ving in general, Zakah is a p li rely denomination al institu¬ 
tion, involvingalms ratsed anddislrihuted among Moslems alone. 

| is underly ing principle tal lies with the tithe, which, accordirig to 
Pliny t l the South Arabian merchants had to pay to the ir god 
befare they were al Lo vred to sell their spices. Its exaef amount 
varied and has been determined in the various cases by the 
(religions law), but generally it a ver aged two and a half per cent, 
Even sol die rs 1 pensions were not exempL Later, with the disin¬ 
tegration of the purely Islande srate t zakåh was again left to the 
M oslem's conse ience. Zak ah co nstit 0 tes the t h i rd pi II ar o f the fat th. 
A , Though peuitential fasis are preseribed a number of times in 

the Madincsc surahs (^8 : 5, 19 i 27. + : 94 « 2 ■ * 9 ^ Raina^ln 
as a fasting month is ment ioned ttrdy onee (2: 179-81), That 
particular month, which may have been sacred in pre-Islande 
daySp was choscn because in it the Koran was first re ve aled 

1 Bk. XIt h ch. 31. 
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(sur. 2; 181 and the victory of Badr won, Abstinence from all 
food and drink ts enjoincd from dawn Mil sunset (siir. 2 : 183). 

I nst anet: s in whieh vioJeace has been uscd in modem times hy 
the govcrnment or by the populace against a non-fasMng believcr 
in Moslcrm lands arc not unknown. 

Wc have no cvidence of any practice of fasting in pre-Islaniic 
pngan Arabia, but the institution was, of course, well established 
among both Christians and Jcws (Matt. 4: 2; DeUt. 9 : 9). Ibn- 
Hishåm 1 States that the Quraysh in the jåhiliyah days wene won l 
to spend ane month a year on Mt. tjirå’ practising penanCG 
(tafanmuth). In al-Madinah and before inslituting Ramadan, 

M uha min ad e vident I yobser ved the tein li of M u barram i^åskurå } 
as a fast day; this he had adopted from the Jews.* In the Makkan 
siirahs the word for fasting (fati/m) occurs only onec (19: 27), and 
there apparently in the sense of '"silence 11 . 

Pilgrimage (ftajj t surs, 3:91; 2:192-6; 5 : T ’ 2 > 9 &) is the * mt- 
fifth and last pi 11 ar of Islam. Oncc in a lifetime everv Moslem 
of either sex who c an afford it is supposed to undert ake at a 
stated time of the year a hoty visit to Makkah. * Umrak is the 
tesser pilgrimage to Makkah and may be made individually and 
at any time. 

The pilgrim Øåjf) maltes his entry i nto the holy prccintts as a 
mtihrim (we åring a seamless garmetit) and performs the seven- 
fold circumambulatioti of the Ka'bah (tawSf) and the scven-fold 
course (w'y) between the ad jacent al-Safa mound and the 
Marwah eminence lying op pos i te.’ The hajj proper begins with 
the march to ‘Arafah,* whieh lasts from the seventh to the 
dghth of dhu-al-Idijjah. The halts (e vuqiif) take place at the 
out I ving sancttiaries of 'Arafah, namely, al-Muzdalifah and 
Mina. The stone-throwing ceremony takes place on the way to 
the valley of Mina at Jamrat al-'Aqabah. With the sacrifke at 
Mina of a camel or of a sheep or other horned domestic an i mal 
(Koran 22 : 34-7), whieh always takes place on the tenth of 
dhu-al -1 lijjah and is celebratcd throughout the Moslem world 
as 'Id al-Ad ha (the festival of sacrifice), the whole ceremony 

1 X/raA, pp. 1 ji- a, 1 BukhS-ri, tcL n f p. id); hev* 16 i ty, 

* MøiJemi, Jicc^rtlifid to llieir tradition^ peifonn llir tn ftmuiKmoriiliDh uf 
the fort tbl i rAKiir r-tn back iintl fortb kvcd time* (iclK'tai these Iwd rtniticftiTi 
ImAifiE * *priaf; for heT thinty am, 

*■ 'Amfa& il the Talt vy må # Araiat the iflountiiln* fcÉtStfdmg U Rif al p Mir 4 i t 
VoL i p p. 44 r but tic twri wtffdf tirc of[<rtt med interchnfigcaUy. 
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form ally ends. After the shaving of the head the garment 
(ikrdm) is discarded and the ikl&l (secular condition) resumed. 

As long as he is muhrirn, in a sanetified State, the pi grim mus 
observe. in addition to the abstinences imposed in connection 
with the fasting of Ramadan, sudi as sexual mtertotine, t! *? sc 
special regulations førbidding the shedding of biood, hunting 

and the upnooting of plants. , 

Pilgrimagc to holy places was an ancient Semmc institution. 

Echoes of it survived to Old Tcstament days (Ex* 2 3 ■ J 4 > 1 "■ 
u ; 2 t-v, I Sam. i : 3)- Originally it may have heen a feature 
of solar cult, the ceremonies ofwhieh coincided with the autumnal 
equinox and constituted a kind of fare well to the harsh rule of 
the hunting son and a wekoming to Quaah, the thunder-godof 
fertility. In prc-Islamic days the annual fairs of North Arabm 
were followed by a pilgrimage m dhu-al-ljijjah to the Ka bah 
and 'Arafah, In the seventh year of the Hijrah Mu hammad 
adopted and Ist&mized the andent pilgrim rites ecntring on the 
Ka'bah and 'Arafah. In these rites tslam entered upon its largest 
share of heritage from pre-lslamic Arabia. Rif'at* relates that 
when a Bedouin nowadays makes his ritual wnlk round the 
Ka'bah hc repeats in colloquial Arabki "O Lord of this Hemse. 

I testify that S hav« come, Say not that I have not tome. Forgiv 1, 
me and forgive my father, if you will. Othcrwise forgive me m 
spiteof your unwillmgness, for 1 have per formed my pilgrim age, 

aS A°constant trek of pilgrims across Central Africa, from Sene¬ 
gal, Liberia, Nigeria, is ever on th« move eastward and mcrcas- 
i ti g in numbers as it goes akng. Some ar« on foot. others on 
camel-baek. The majority are men, hut a few are women and 
children. Thcy trade. thcy heg, ihey work the.r way mio tie 
Highly Honoured Makkah fal-Mukartamah) and the Grcatly 
I Hum i nated City (al-Madinah al-Munawwarah:, Many fali by 
the wayside and are martyrs; tho.se who sumve finally stnke 

I w, Roteitsoh Srniih, Uttwnt tn tkt Ktlifio* of tkt Smit**, $td ed. hf S, A. 
Ccwk CLoaidop, 1917), I>p. So. 27*>- 

> Thi l i5l”*urtHiHty {vol. i. p. JS) O^erh^rd B«l W in wonum 

thu* “O 1-uly «J™ hnn E r,m t°<w 

S M„r] ™, fnllnw. 1 ihal! fedi you a liottle ef Rh« limt you ™ 

1 *.F T Tniir"" Ileuttm! ttøf [i not her Etedeuin *omtm the ipnktr, you 
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a western Red Sea port whente they are transported across by 
dhows. Rut the føur major caravans arc those from aUYaman, 



an n ua I ly at the head uf ils caravan a muhm il symbol ic of ils 
dignity, The Mafentil, a splendidly deeørated litter p is earricd on 
a c amel that is Jed and not ridden, Ever since the thirteenth 
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THE EGYFT 1 AX AND SY RI AN MAI! MILS ON THEIS PKfAKTURE 
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cemury these Mahmils have heen sent by Mostern princes 
anxious to display their independenee and assert their claini as 
protectors of the Holy Placcs. Current tradition holds thai 
Shajar-at-Durr, wifeof one of the last Ayyubid sultans, originaTed 
the idca of Mahmit in the middleof the thirteenth eentury, But in 
several early Works 1 the cl atm is made that the Umayyad viceroy 
m ab r J råq p the famous al - Haj jaj (f 7 * 4 )t waa The one who iniriated 
the prattice. Whichever of the two stories be correct it was quite 

• Tbn •QuCayboh. AfaJrif t p. 574; Y'åqilr, JtmMJ m, voL iv F p. SÉtø, I. 6 ; ibn 
p. I02: iLL-Suyufi, oZ-J^rnmå A fadf tin (Diilui]. l iSfrl, p. &S. 
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evidently the Maniluk Baybars (t 360-77) who edebrated the 
occasion whh s-uch special festi vi ties ih at the oistom was 
est ab lished on a firm basis, 1 In recent years the Syn an caravan 
has been the only one mmparable to the Egyptiaa in splendour, 
The averagc number of pilgrims an nua] ly since the ftrst World 
\Var has been about 172,000. The official Turkssh statbtics for 
1907 mak«: the number for thai; yqar 280,000. I he Malays norm¬ 
ally send the I argest number, stmie 30.00a In The pilgrim 
caravan the barren Ilijaz has hs main source of mrumc. 

Dovn through the ages this institution has continued toaem 
as the major unifying infiucncc in tslam and the most effeetive 
common bond among the diverse believers. It rendered almost 
every capable Modem perforce a travcHer for once in his li fe¬ 
dme. The soda!i ring inftuence of such a gathering of the brother- 
hood of bebevers from the four quarters of the earth is hard to 
Qver-estsmate, Ie afforded opportunity for negroes, Berbers, 
Chinese, Persians, Syrians, Turks, Arabs rich and poor, high 
and low—to fraterEiize and meet together on the common ground 
of faith. Of all vvorld religions Islam scems to have attaincd the 
3argest mcasure of success in demolishing the barriere of race, 
colour and nationality—at least whhin the eonfincs of hs own 
comrminity, The Sine is drawn only between belicvers and the 
rest of man kind. These hajj gatherrngs have uiidoubtctlly con- 
tributed their share towards the achievement of that result, They 
have fu riher pro vided excellent opportunities for the propagation 
of sectaiidfl ideas among peoples coming from lands not bourtd 
together by the modem means of communtcation and vvhere the 
voiec of the press Ls not yet a living voice. Such .1 movement as 
the Sanusi in nonhrrn Africa o tves its inception and early pro- 
pagation to the intercourse pr ovi ded! by the pbgrimage to 
Makkah, 

H&ty Wir The duty of jihad, holy war 1 Aur. 2 : 166-90 , has been raisrd 
to the dignity of a sixth pillar by at least One Moslem scct r the 
Kharijites, To it lslaEn owes its unparalkled expansion, as a 
worldly power. I c is one of the principal duties of the caliph to 

1 //u^, voL ti, p. 74.;. ef. nt-MivirliL at-Jfatrii'i* waf f'iilJr, ni. G41,(011 

Wifl (Ciiirii, voL m. p. fi A.fattj&i Duwal J+Afut&k, %t. 

M, yu.Llfcjiiirre, Jfitittrr rf** miiam mam/pvit dr f É#ypu (Paris, 1 -S451, \u[. { 
fpt. 1 j, pp. 149-50 Til* Mi 4 nil É tlje mjrttiA flitter) of the kuwilil) jfiij the Ark 
ol the CarctiaEU mny go Uan'k to ihe winin ^tu«nl Straitic origiEL 

1 Thtk»Ftiii-^l 3 v ihere 11 110 letuLar w»r L11 Ulam. 
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kc^p pushing back thc geographical wall separating the dér 
al-Is/dw (the land of Islam) from the tf dr i il-Jtarh (thc war 
tcrritøvy). This biparrite division of the world into an abode of 
pcacc and an abede of war linds a parallel in thc communistk 
theory of Soviet Russia, Of nrnre recent years, however, 
jihdJ has found Jess support in the Moslcm world. chicfly 
bceausc of thc fragmentation and lingeri tig of many parts under 
the con tro! of various alien governmenls ronsidercd toostrong or 
too henevoU nt to be ovmhrovvn. The last siich ral! to a universal 
uprising flgainst non-MoslemSp made as late as the autumn of 
1914by the Ottoman Sultan-Caliph Muhammad Rashad.provcd 
an titter failure, 

Another important arhele of faith is thc bcliet in the divine 
decree of good and cvil (sur. 9: S s i 3 ■ *39i 35 : *)t ;i dominant 
factor In Moslem thought and conduct throitghout the agos, 

The religions obligations Cibådåf) discussed above constitutc 
the fundamentals of Islam. But they are not thc on ly ones 
instituted by koranic prescription. Right-doing {ihsåri} has the 
same authnrity bchind it. The sa net ions of private as well as 
public morality in the Moslem world arc all of a religious 
character. BasicaHy thc will of All ah. as rcvcaled through 
Mu ham mad, determines what is right (hulål — permi tt ed, legiti¬ 
mste) and what is wrcmg (h&r&m - forbidden). In the historical 
evolution of religion in Ar ab i a* Islam was the hrst to demand 
persona! belief and persona! morality (surs. 53 : 39 ^ 4 -■ 3 t : 3 2 )- 
In the reatm of ethical eonduet it substituted the moral fellow- 
ship of religion for the tribal fellowship of biood kinship. Of the 
human v irtues it i nsist s on beneflcence, in thc form ot zakah, 
most urgently. In such passages as 2 : 172; 3 - too + 106. 109-n; 
4:40; 7:31, which stand in favou rable com parison with the 
hest in the Gid Testamcnt (e.g, Amos 5 : 23-4; Hos* 6 : 6; 
Mie. 6 : 6-B), ils ethical ideals arc clcarly set fonh. 
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As lung as M uham mad lived he perfonned the fu nettens of 
prophetp totiver, religions Ieader p chlcf judge p comm ander of 
the army and civil head of ihe State — all in onc. But now 
Muh am mad was dead. Who was to be his successor* his k kalif ah 
(caliph), in all excerpt ther spiritual funetion? In his role as the 
last and greatest propbor, who had rir I i ver cd ihe final dispensa¬ 
tion to mankind, Muhammad evidently ronid have no one to 
succeed him. 

The Prophet loft nomalechildrernOnly onedaughter* Fatimah. 
the wife of r Ali p survfved him + Hut the Ara bi an chiefdom or 
sheikhdom was not exacdy hereditary; Ét was more dectoral, 
following the line of tribat seniority* So evert if his sons had not 
predeceasod him t the problem woutd not haver been solved. Kor 
did Muhatnmad elearly desigriate a successor. The caliphate 
is therufore the hrst problem Islam had to face* It is still a 
living issne. In March 1924, sixteen months alter cancelling the 
sukanatr, the Keinalist Turks abolished the Ottoman caliphate in 
ConstaniinopEc held by 'A tid-a b Majid II, and ftince then 2 num- 
ber of pan-Islamic congrcsses have met in Cairo and M ri k kali 
to dcterimtie the rightful successor to the Frophct, but all to no 
avail. In the wordsof the di sti ngu ished hislorian of religions, al- 
Shahraståni “f 11 S3 r 1 *Ncver was diere an Islamir issuc vvhich 
brought aboiU more bloodshed than the caliphate [imåmahy*. 

As always happens when a scrious question is thrown Open 
for popular decision p a number of conMcting parties arose 
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subsequcnt io the citat li of Muhammad. Thcsc were on one side 
the Emigrants (muhdjirun), who based their claim on hav mg 
belongcd to the tribe of ihe Prophet and on ha ving" been the 
first to accept his mission. On ihe other s toød the Madinese 
Supportcrs(^>iw : F whoasserted that had they not given Muhziin- 
mad and n ascent Islam asylum both would have persshed. Laler 
tbese two parties boalesced to form the Comparucms Qah&buh]. 
Then came the Legitimists (as håb al-miif W‘*a/-/a r ytn} i who 
neasoned that Alhth and Muhammad cauld not have left the 
community of bdiévrrs to the chances and whims of an deetørate, 
and therefore nuist have made clear provision for irs Iradership 
by designating some particolar person to succeed Muhammad. 

1 Ali, the patemaL cousin of the PrcphcL the husband of hb only 
survi ving daughter and one of the first two or three believers, 
tv as the on c thus desrgnated and ihe only legitim ate successor. 
As against the c leet i ve principle, this last party hdd to the divine 
right of rule. And last Lut not toast came the aristocracy of 
Qtiraysh, thr Umayyads, who held the reins of authority, power 
and wealth in the pre-Islande days (but who were the last to 
profess Islam and who I ater asserled their right to rhe sticcéssor- 
ship. li was ahu-Sufyan, their head, who had led the opposition 
to the Prophct until the fail of Mnkkah, 

The first party triumphed. The aged and pious abu-Bakr, a 
falher-in-law of the Prophct and one of the first three or four to 
belicvc in birn, feed ved the oath of atlegiance (bayak) from the 
assembled chiefs, probably in accordance with a prevtously 
arranged scheme berween himself, TJmar ibn-al-Khattih and 
abu-M baydah ibn-al-Jnrrah — the trin m vira te who pres ided over 
the destinics of infant Islam, 

Abu-Bakr headed the list of the four erthudøx {råshidun) 
caliphs, indudmg 'Umar, 'Uthmån and 'Ali. This was a perjod 
in whicli the lustre of the Prophet's lifc had not ceased to shed ils 
hght and influence over the thoughts and acts of the catiphs. 
All four were dose assoejates and relatives of the Prophet, They 
iived in aTM.idinah, the scene of his last mi nistry, with ihe 
cxception of the last, 'Ali, who diose al-Kufah in abTråq for his 
CttpitaL 

The shon catiphate of abu-Batr (632-4) was mostly occupied 
with the fio-called riddnh (sccession , apoatasy) vrars, As repre¬ 
sented bf Arab chroniders all Arabia outside of al-Hijaa, which 
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is alleged to have accepted Islam and acktiuw ledged the temporal 
aiuhorky of the Prophul, upon his death l^roke off from the nqwly 
orgamzcd State and fo 11 o w ud anumberof loeal and false prophets. 
The faet is that wiih rite lack of communication, the utter 
absence of organized methods of mission ary activity and the 
short time in vol ved, not more than one-third of the pcnirisula 
Loijld actually havis professed Islam during the li fe of the 
Prophet or recugniEed bis ru1e r Evert al-HijaZj the immediate 
scene of his activity, was not IsEamized until a year or uvo beføre 
his death. The delegates (teu/Hd) reported to have come to pay 
hint homage could not have represented all Arabia, and for a 
tribe to become Mos lem in those dnyssimpty meant that ilsehiefs 
so beeame. 

Manysueh tribes in abYaman, at-Yamamah and P Uman fdi 
rductant to pay the zaklh to al-Madmah. The death of the 
Prophefc provided the ejteust for ae ti ve refil sal. Jealousy against 
the risi rig hegemony of the Ijijax Capital One of the under- 
lyiitg motives. The old centrifugal forces characterbiti^ of Arabian 
I i fe were once more in full Operation. 

Abu-Bakr 1 høwever, vvas adamaiit iri his iiisistence on un- 
cond ilion al surrender from fc, the seccders" or war unto destnte- 
tiond Khalid ihn-al-WalTd was the hero of these wars. Within 
some six months his generalship had reduced the tribes of 
Central Arabia to stibmission. First he subjugated the Tayyi*; 
then the As ad andGhatafan p whoseprophet p Ta]hah p the Moslems 
scoflingly stylcd Tulayhah; and hnally the hanu-Hamfah in 
uTYamåmah, who had gathered under the banner of a prophet 
whosenamc. Musaylimalnappears r ler isi vely in the Ara bi c annals 
in this diminutive form. It was this Musrtylimnh who offered 
the most stubborn reststance. He un i hed h is rdigiouh and vvorldly 
hiterests with Sajah, possibly a Christian, who was the prophetess 
and soothsayer of the banu-Tamlm and whøm he married; with 
40,000 men at hia command, so we are told h he erushed two 
Mostern arm tes before Khalid arri ved with a third, Evert from 
amon g tids victorious ihird Khalid lost enough Koran reckens 
10 end anger the perpet nation of the krtowlcdge of the sacred 
book. Qiher campaigns were conducted by various Moslem 
generals and with varying measures of success 3 in al-Iiahrayn, 

*■ BiEjJhuri. p r rj 4 , \ r [4 - IlLtti, p. 34J.J. jj. 

* Carnuli BaMhui, pp. >>4-113? = Hitb. pp. i 4 ^-ts. 
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'Umil), yidriiiiawl and al-Yaman. wherc al-Aswad had bcen 
ack now ledged prophet. Thus most of the riddaå wars were 
di reel cd not so mueh toward holding secessionists by force— 
whieh ts the viewof Ar rib historfans—as toward bring) ug over 
to Islam many who had until that time bcen ouiside the fold- 
The pen insula was now united under abu-Uakr by the sworrf 
of Khilid. Arabia had to conquer itself Le fore it could conquer 
the world. The momentum acquired in rhese tn ternal campaigns, 
whieh transformed Arabia for a ntimber of tnonths after the 
death of the Prophet into an armed camp, had to seck new 
out Jets. and the newly acquired tcchnique of organized warfare 
had tu be ap plied somewhcre. The warlikc spirit of the iribes, 
now brought toget her into a nominally common fratern! ty, had 
to find new c hannets for asserting itself. 

The two Cardinal events of late ancient times are the Tcutonic 
migrations resulting in the disruptiøn of the venerable Roman 
empire, and the Arab cønquests which de mol ished the Persian 
empire and s hook the Byzantine potver to its very founrlation. Of 
ihesc two, the Arab conquests culminating in the occupation of 
Spain marked the beginning of the Mtddle Ages, 1 [f some- 
one in the firet third of the seventh Christian cent ury had 
had the a ud acity to prophesy thnt within a decade sonie un- 
heralded, unforeseen power from ihe hit her to barbarousand iittle- 
known land of Arabia was to mnke its appearance, liurl itself 
against the only two world powers of the age, fal! heir to the une 
the Sasåriid- and strip the other — the Byzantine — -of its fairest 
provinces, he would undoubtedly have bcen declared a lunatic. 
Yct that was exaetly what happened. After the death of the 
Prophet sterile Arabia seems to have bcen converted as if by 
magic into a nursery of heroes the like of whom Iwth in number 
and quaiity is hard to find anywhere. The miiitary campaigns 
ol Khatid ibn-al-WalTd and ’Amr ibn-ab’As which ensucd in al- 
Iraq. Pcrsia, Svna and Egypt are amon g the most hr il ti an liv 
executed m the history of warfare and bear fa vourablc comparison 
with those of Napolcon, Hannibal or Alexander, 

The enfeebicd condition of the rival Byzanlincs and Såså nids 
who had conducted mternecine wars against each other for many 
generations; the heavy taxes, consequent upon these wars, 
imposed on the citizens of both empires and undermming their 
llmH Tit time, M akt/ mit rt Chariemefut, ;tll <d. (Dtiissdi, ijjj), * 
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scnsc of loyal ty; the prcvious domestkation of Ara bian tribes 
in Syria and Mcsopotarma, and partkularly along the bortlers; 
the existence of schisms in the Christian church resulting in the 
establishment of Monopbysite communities in Syrn and Egypt 
and Nestorian congregations in al-Traq and Pcrsiaj together 
wirh the persetut ion by the orthodox church—all these paved 
the way for the surprisingly rapid progress of Ara bi an arms. 

The Byzantines had neglected the froniier fons, After their 
victory of Mu’tah, in the land of andent Moab, over the column 
sent by the Prophet (Sept. 629). Heradius stopped the subsidies 
which the Syro-Arab tribes soutli of the Dead Sea and on the 
Madlnah-Ghazzah route had regularly recelvcd, 1 The native 
Semites of Syria and PaJestine as wdl as the Hamites of Egypt 
looked upon the Arabian ncwcomers as nearer of km than their 
hated and oppressive alien overlords. In faet the Moslem con- 
quests may be looked upon as the reeovcry by the ancicnt Near 
East øf its carly domairu Under the stimulus of Islam the East 
now awokc and rcasserted itsclf after a mil len ni um of Western 
dom i nat ion r Moreover, the tri bu te exacted by the new conquerors 
was even foss than that exacted by the old, and the conquered 
could now r pursue their religions pracEtces with more freedom 
and less imcrference. As for the Arabians themselves, they 
represented a fresh and vi gorous stork fired with new enthusiasm* 
i m bu ed with the will to conquer and embul dened by the utter 
contempt of death inculcated by their new faith* But no small 
share of their scemingly miraculous success was due to their 
application of a military tcchnique adapted to the open steppes 
of Western Asia and North Åfrica—the use of cavalry and 
eaniclry — w r hich the Romans never mastered. 

The “cfericaT interpretation of the l slam ir mo vement, cm- The 
phastzcd in Arabic sources, makts it en ti rely or primari ly a 
religions movement and lays no stress on the underly i ug ofthe 
economic causcs, 1 he eorresponding and cqually discredited f 
hypothesis held by many Christians represents the Ara bian 
Moslems as offering the Koran w ith the onc hånd and the sword 
with the other, Gutside of the Arabi an peninsula and especialJy 
in the instance of the aåt al-kitdh (Christians and jews) 1 liere 
was a third and, from the standpoint of the conqucrora* more 
des i rable choice besides the Koran and the sword tribuEe. 

* Thcophanei. pp. 335'*' 
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"Make war ... upon such of thosc to whom the Book bas 
b«cn given umil thcy pay tri bu te offered on the back of their 
bands, in a stitc of humiliatiun. 1 1 bis third choice was Ister 
by the nccessity of circurnstances offered to /Coro.istriarvs aild 
lu at hen Berbers and 1 urks; in the case of all of these theorv 
pave way to expedtency. Islam did prn vi de a new battlc-cry, a 
con ven ii-n t rallying-point and a party watchword. Itundoubtedlv 
acted as a cohesivc and ccmenting apenqy for the hetero- 
gt ru ous masses never before United and fumished a large part 
uf the drhring force. But tt is hardly in itsclf enougb to explain 
ibe i onqtiests. Nol tiinaticism but ceonomtc necessity drove the 
H< douin hordes, and most of the armics of conquest were 
remuted from the Iledouins, beyond ihe confincs of their arid 
abode to the fair lands of the north. The passion to go to hraven 
in the ncxt lifc may have been operative with same, but the 
desirc for the comforts and luxurics of the civilized regions of 
the Fertile Creseent was just as s tron g in the case of many. 

This economic aspect of the interpretation of the cbftquests, 
worked out by Caetani* Becker* and ot her modem crmeal 
scholars, was not entirely ignored by the Arab chromclers of old- 
Al Baladhuri. the most judicious of the his tori nns of the con* 
quest. declores that jn reeruitmg for the Svrian campaign abu- 
Bakr wrote to the pcoplc of Makkah, al-Jfif, af Yaman and 
all Ihe Arabs in Najd and al-Hijgz summoning them to a holv 
war and arousing the ir desire for it and For the booty to be got 
from the Gneeks’.* Rus (am, the Persian general who defended 
hts country agamst the Arab invasion, made the following remark 
to the Moslem eitvoy; “[ I,ave learned that yc werc foreed to 
what yc are domg by nothing but the narrow means nf livdi- 
hr^od and by poverty".* A vente in the Htmåsah of nbu-Tam- 
mam has pot the case tcrsclv: 

JV? J‘ff ara<l f e did!it ,hou tbc non*d life forske; 

* a,ber - I believe, u wn s rhy ye^ing af,er brrad and dates. 

Fnvisagcd in i ts proper setting. the Islande expansion marks the 
tinal stage in the age-long prneess of gradual infiltration from 

* Stir. ti : 20, ± ,, + „ 

1 In Cambndgt Mtdirrat ffinatj ( N * w y*rk '?«' . 

‘ AM», P I07 = limi, p. 16 J. ’ eh ” 

* Baiiidhuri, pp. 1J6.7 = Hitti, pp.4n.1j, , p m 
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the barren desert to the adjacent Fertik: Crescent, the last great 
Scmitic migration. 

The chromclcrs, all of whom vfewed the events of the conquest 
in the ligbt of their subscquent dcvclopmcnts, woutd also have 
us betieve that these campaigns vvere conductcd through the 
sagacity of the first ealiphs, parttculårly abu-Sakr and 'Uman 
in accordance with carefully prearranged plans. History shows 
but very fcw cases in which the eoursc of great events was fore- 
sten by thosc who laurachcd them, Far from being c tittrely the 
result of delibcratc and cool calculation, the campaigns seem to 
have started as raids to pro vide new ondets for the \v arring 
spirit of the tribes now forbidden to engage in fratricidal com- 
bats, the objective in most cases being booty and not the galn¬ 
ing of a permanent foothold. Hul the marhine so bu ilt soon got 
beyond the Control nf those who built it. The movement acquircd 
rnom enrum as the wsniors passed from victory to vietory, It was 
then that the systematic campaigns began. and the creation of 
the Arab empire followed inevita bly* !ts creation was therefprs 
due less to early design than to the logic of immediate circum- 
stances. 

The cJerical or theologicat view favouring a providential 
interpretation of Islande expansion, rorresponding tu the Old 
Testament interpretation of ihe Hebrcw history and to the 
medieval philosophy of Christian his tory t has a faulty philo- 
logical basis, The term Islam may be used in three scnscs: 
originally a religion^ Islam laler bccamc a State, and finally a 
culturc. Unlike Judaism and the o[d Ekiddbtsm, the religion of 
Islam proved as mildt of an aggressive and miss tonar y religion 
as Chrbtiamty* SubsequentJy it built up a State, The Islam that 
conquered the northem regions was not the Islande religion but 
the Islam lc State. The Arabians burst forfh upon an unsuspeet- 
ing world as membersof a national theoeracy. It was Arahianism 
and not Muhammadanism ih at triumphed first, Kai until the 
second and third centuries of the Mostern era did the bulk of 
the people in Syria. Mesopotamia and Fersia profess the religion 
of Mubammad. Between the military conquest of these regions 
and their religions donvension a longperiod mtervened. And when 
they were con vert cd the people turned prima ri ly becausc of self- 
int erest to escape tribute and scek Identification with the 
ruling class. As for Islam as a culture, k devdoped slowly after 
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the military conqueste on a substratum eomposcd of rhe core 
and heri tage of the Syro-A ramaean, Pers San and Hellmhtic 
dvilizations whfch had preteded it* Witli Islam fche Near Orient 
not only recaptured the wb|c of ils former pol i tical domain but 
regajned in the realm of culture its ancient inlelLectual pre- 
eminence. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE CONQUEST OF SYR1A 


AbQUt thc samt - time thai Heraclius, newly liailed deliverer of 
C hr isten dem and restorcr of the unity of Lhe Eastcm Emput, 
was in Jerusalem reiristaUing lhe true (. ross, 1 which hati just 
been recovered from the Persians, his troops beyond the Jordan 
reported an attack by an Arabian band which was repellcd with 
litt le difikulty. Mil'tab, on the frontier of aUBalqå* to the east 
of the southem extremity of the Dead Sea, was the scene of the 
encounter. Zavd ibn-Hårithab, the adopted son of Muhammad, 
was the leader; under him were 3000 men, 4 Zayd lost his Life 
in the raid and the newly convertcd K hil id ibn-alAValtd 
suceeoded in leading the remnant of the sfaattered army back 
to aJ-Madmah. The ostensible objeet of the raid was to avenge 
the martyr dom of the Prophet's emissary sent to the Ghassamd 
prince of Kusra; the real on e was to ser ure the coveted Mash- 
raftyah * swords manufactured at Mut ah and neighbourtng 
towns with a view to using them in the impending attack on 
Makkah. The event was naturally interpreted as onc of the 
ordinary raids to which the settlcd peoples of the borderland 
had long been accustomed; but actually it was the fim gun m a 
struggle that was not to tcase until the proud Byzantme Capital 
had fallen (1453) to the latest champions of Islam and the 
1 lame of Muhanuuad substituied for that of Christ ot, the walis 
of the most magnificent cathedra! of Christerjdom, St. Sophia. 

The Mut ah engagement was the only tampatgn against Syrta 
in the lifetimc ol the Prophet, The Tabflk* spedition m the 
fo I lo wing ycar (A.n, 0/630) led hy him in pmon was b!ood- 
leas, though it netted a few Jewish and Christian oases. 

At the conclusion of the Riddah wars in the autumn of 633. 


1 Sept, 14, stil! .ultljratfli with Ijonfire in the Ld-non, 

* i.c. Ihehifiiitond»ornltoHng Syriu- ‘"ej*. 
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three detachments of about 3000 men each, led rcspectively 
by 'Arnr ibn-al-'Ås. Yaild ibn-abi-Sufyån and Shurahbil jbn- 
i.lasanah, 1 mare hed nurthvard and began operations in Southern 
and south-eastern Syria. Yatsfd had as standard bearcr bis bruther 
Mu'awtyah, the futurr dislinguished foundcr of the Umayyad 
dyn asty. Yasiid and Shurahbil took the direct Tabfik-Ma f Sn 
route, whereas 'Amr, who in case of unified action was to bc 
commandcr in chief, took the coast route via Aylah. Thenumbers 
of each det ach ment were I ater augmentcd to some 7500 men. 
Abu-’Ubaydah tbn-abjarråh, soon to become generalissimo. 
probably headcd one of the rcinforcements and took the famous 
pilgrims' roufe which foltowcd the oider transport route from 
ab Mad In ah to Damase us. 

Jn the first cncounter, at Wadi ab'Arabah, the great depression 
south of the Dead Sea, Yazld triumphed over Sergius the 
pat ridan of Palestine, whose headquarters were at Caisarca 
(QaysårlyahOn their retreat towards Ghnzzah the remnant of 
ihe se veral thousand Byiantinc troops under Sergius were over- 
taken at Dal hin and almost annihilaied i Febru ar}' 4, 634), Ju 
other pi aces, however, the natural ad vantages of the By lian lines 
were telting and the Moslem invaders were buing harassed. 
Hcraelius, whose ancestral home was Edessa (al-Ruha') and 
whose six years' campaigning had deared the Persians from 
Syria and Egypt, hastened from Emesa (Himjj to organize and 
dispatch to the south a fresh army under his bro1her Theodorus. 

In the meantime Khalid ibn-al-WalTd, “the sword of Allah",* 
who was operating in al-’Iråq at the head o/some live hundred 
Riddah veterans in eo-operation with the banu-Shaybån, a 
subtrihe of the Bakr ibn-’Wå'i] domiciled on the Persian border, 
was ordered by abu - Bakr to rush to the relief of his fel lo w generals 
on the Syri an front. Though a mi nor affair in itself and under- 
takeii possibly without the knowledge of the caliph, chrono- 
logicaily the raid on ab Iraq stands at the commencement of 
the Moslem mililary enterprises. But from the standpoint of 
al-Madlnah and abHijaz neighbouring Syria was the piaee 
of chief concern. Beforc abu-Bakr issucd his nrders al-lfirah in 
al- Irati had capitulated to Khalid and his ally al-Muthanna ihn 


' CL it-BMri, Ftttif, ai'SÅt m, cd, W, M, Ijm (Citkuttq, iSri-i, w ^ 1. 
P llm-'Adliir, el-TSrtih al-Kabir, rd, 'AbJ 

mi. v (Danrnms, 1332), pp. 91 . ioi. * ar ‘ ul ’ 
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Hariihah, the chirfof rhe Shaybån Redoums, fora con si deration 
of 6o a OOO dirbarm. This town with ils Arab Christian kmglet was 
th c earl i es t acquisition af Islam out si de the péft insula and thf 
nrst apple to fail from the Pcrsian trec. Wyn al-Tamr, a fort i- 
hed place in thc descrt north-west of al-Kufa h p had also Leen 
cap! ured just befare the famous march on Syria. 

Khalcd’s itincrary rhrough thc dcsert presents many historie al 
and gcogr.iphieaI problems, for different authors have given u& 
different routes and conflicting dates, 1 As rec o nst ruet cd from 
a eritical examination of all thc sources “ hia march probably 
started from at-Htrah (March 634; and led westward through 
thc desert to ihe oasis of Dumat 1 al-Jandal (modern al-Javvf), 
shuated midway between at-Hraq and Syrta on thc casicst route. 
Oncein Dumah hecould havecontinued through Wadi aUSirhån 
lancient Batn al-Sirr) to Bu?ra p thc hrst gateway of Syria; bul 
forts lav on thc way. Therefore Khllid took [he north-western 
route from Dumah to Quraqir* on the eastern boundary of 
Wadi Sirhan and rhence pushed due northward ro Suwa/ thc 
seeond gateway of Syria, a joumey of ftvc davs in an almost 
waterless desert A certain Rafi f ibn-'Umayr of the Tayvi' tribe 
acted as guide. Water for the trnops was carricd in bags; but 
for the horses the paunehes of thc o!d camels, later to be 
slaughtered for food, served as reservoirs.* The troops, five to 
eifrht hundred in alk rode tamels; the few horses to he iised at 
th^ time of the encounter were led atongslde. Al ane spot 
Rafi r , with eyes so daazlcd l>y the rays of thc sun reflected from 
the sand that he could not see the expetted sign for water, 
besought thc men to look for a box-thorn (Wm/), As theydug 
near it they stnirk damp sand whcnce wates trickled forth. to 
the relief of the distressed amiy. 

With dramatic suddermtss Khalid appeared in ihe ndghbour- 
haod of Datnascus (Dimashq) and di reetly in the rear of the 
Byæantine army after only righteen tiays 1 journey. liere he 

1 Cf. Ealådhurir pp. 1103 2: V^qutø, T**riåå, vol ii t pp. 150-51? Tibriri, 
V4j], i r p|v. ej- 15, 1111-4; ibn-W-ikir vol. i fc p. C_jO; itm-Al-Athlr, */-A F rfm 7 
fi a J 7 x'riå*, cd, C. J. Tombcr ?b vol, i i (Lcvdcfl, 18*7), frø. Jia-lJ. 

s AU* M Lin il. Jrofoa Deifrte i York j VP‘ SSUrf** 

1 Menttan^d bh Cptfi. 25 : 4 p 31 ^ it. 

1 Mcidcrii Qullinn QaLrEqir. 

1 Near mndeni Sab' Biyir fsev«i wdti> pvfth-exst of Dimm-lim. 

* AEhurtnoljnl u> tutmy Amtø wU “'ripped ofK-n Utdr ri&ng-ttmé*** 
?4i quench ibt-ir itiif it: Lurk^nluH, v^L ii, ^ Hi}; APczrr /*a, p 
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bi-gan his marauding cxpeditions in the cuurse of One of which 
he encountcrcd and dcfcated the Christian forces of the G has¬ 
sånids at Marj Råhit‘on rhetr Haster Sunday. Thencc Khalid 
con ti nu ed his triumphal march against Busra (Eski-Shåm or Old 
Dam ase us). Here he evidently succeeded in effeeting a junetion 
with the ot her Arabi an forces, resultmg in the bloody vie tory at Aj- 
iiådavn 1 on July jo, 634, which laid open before them pracrtcally 
all Palesrine, With the junetion of the forces Khalid assumed 
su prente command of the united amty. System at ic campaigning 
now began. Busra, ont- of the G hasså nid capitals, fe|| without 
rnuch resistanoe. Fihl (or Fahi, Gr. Polla), east of the Jordan and 
commanding ita Crossing, followed suit on Januart' 23, fijg, The 
mad tmvardsthe Syrian metropolis of Damascus wasclearod by 
the rout of the enemyat Marj abSulfar s on Feltru ary 2 >,635 Two 
weeks I ater Khalid stood litfore rhe gate of the city repot ed by 
tradition to he the oldest in the world and from whoso walls 
Paul waa let down in a basket ort that memorabfc tiight of his 
flight. Dam ase us, soon to become the Capital of the Islam i c 
empire, surrendered in September 635, after six months’ stege 
through treachery on the part of the eivil and ecclesiasticai 
authoriti«, who induded the grandfalher of the celebrated 
Si. John, of whom we shall later hear under the Umayyads 
Abandoned by the Byzantiite garrison, the civilian population 
of Dam as c us capitulated. The terms served as a model for future 
arrangements with the remaining Syro-Pa lestin fa n cities* 

In ih«; namt- of Alluh, the eom passiona te, the merdluL This is what 
Khalid ibn-al-Watld would grant to tbc inhahitants of Damascus if he 
enterstherem: he prombes to give them sccurity for their lives, propettv 
and rhurclus. Thcir city wall shall not be dcmolished, ncither shall anv 
Moslrm be quarteml in thtirhouscs. Thercunto we give to them ihc n in 
nf Allah and ilte protection of His Prophet, the cnliphs and the belfcvro 
ht> long as they pay the polt Lix, nothing but good shall befall them,* 

The poll tax was evidently otte dinar and one jarib (measure of 
wheal) on every head, which sum 'Umar ibn-al-Khattåb later 
incrcased. Ba Jabakk. (Jims, IJamåh (Epiphanfa) and other 
towti5 feli one after the other like ninepims, Nothtng stood in 

2 A Ghlttflmd rimp åbent mil« from UamuKUJ, n-far *Adhtå\ 

1 Net Jntiiuthilayti; brtmæt ^Rambh nod Jibrffi (Elsker on rh. 

(ibjHtth-Jertiiitlrm road- ; ™ 

* A Ptrin jo mi In smuk of Donaus * Båtøfimd, p L 121 = HiitE, p L 
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the way of the advancing conqueror. "The; people of Shayzar 
[Larissa] went out to muct him accompanied by players on thc 
tambourines and singers and bowed down bcfore him,'’ 1 

In the meantime flemdius had mustered an army of some 
50,000 again under his brother Thcodorus, and was prcpared for 
a decisive stand. Klifdid rclinquished for the time being I.lim?, 
even Damascus and ot her strategic towns, and conccntmted 
some 2 5,000 men • al the Valley of Y armuk. 3 the eastcrn tributary 
of the Jordan. Months of skirrmshing came to a. dimax on 
August 20, 636, a hot day clouded Ly the wind-blown dust* of 
onc of the most torrid spots on earth and undoubtedly fixed upon 
by Arabian gcncralslup, Beforc the terrific onslaught of the Sons 
of thc dcscrt the efforts of the Byzantmc traops, aided by thc 
chants and prayers of thdr pricsts and the presence of thdr 
crosses, 4 proved of no avail, Those of the Byzantines and their 
Annemari and Arab morcenaries who were not siaughtered tm 
thc spot were relentlessly driven in to thc steep bed of the river 
and the RuqqSd vallcy; the few who managed to escape across 
it were almost annihilated on ihe other side, Thcodorus himsclf 
fdl and the imperial arnvy was converted into a fledng, panic- 
stricken mob. 'Ihe fate of Syrix was iler ided, One of the fairest 
provinecs was for ever lost to the Eastem Empire. "Farewell 
O Syria, arul what an excellent coumry this is for the enemyr* 
were Heradiu^ wqrds of adicu. 

The turti of the administrator, thc parificr, now came. Ahu- 
’Ubaydah, oneof the most esteemed Companions and membere 
of the Madinese theocracy and hitherto a contingent leader on 
the Syrian front, was appøinted by 'Umar govcrnor-general 
and ealiphal vice-regent to replate Khalid, against whom ‘Umar 
seems to have harboured some person al feelmg, Abu-'Ubaydah 
accompanied Khålid northw-ard. \ T ti furt her scrious resistance 
stood in ihe way of the Arabian arms until the natura] limits of 
Syria, the Taums Mountajns, were rcached, and no djfficulty was 
experieneed in redaiming the cities previously conquered \ 

1 BaLudhuri, p. 131 i I [Llti r pp. zplg, 

* Araber Diattt uf ihe Bvi,mtme annv ul ipo^na lu 24^000 and trf the Mct&lti 

ttrmy «t 4*¥*» *** iiBJdwUc us the Gn?rk. Vf, MtchA le- Svricn, CAn*m#to* t-J 1 
J .-n. Chiilmt.vul. n sl^L/is, i9iuh]i.4l0:ir.OLubat r vnl.{l(PArii 1 p 

* JWr thc j u netion of tht Vwmhk And ftf-R uErøåd. Nrrt 10 he rafuWwilh 
jamiurfi uf Josh. lu: 3. modem Khirhpt Yarttiak, nem AjniLchyn, 

*■ >11 H. K. P Ufkton. TÅ* of tk* Iksrrt { linden, 1^7; jjn 

* B^ri, p. lin-’Aiåtir, vul. i, p. 163, 1 Uolfidlimi, p. j .37 = Hinh p , liQm 
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statement attribut ed to the peopb of Jfim? is representative 
of the scntiment thrrished by the nat i ve Syrians toivards the 
tiew conquerors: H, We like yotir ruk and justice far better fhan 
the State of oppression and tyranny under which we have been 
I i Ving 1 *, 1 Antioch, Aleppo and other northern towns were soon 
added to the list. Qimiasrin (C hal c is) was the o nly city that was 
not easily deak with, In the south only Jerusalem and CÆsarca* 
which Avas strictly Hdlemied, held their gates stubbomty dosed 
in the face of the invaders, the former till 63E and the latter 1 
till Gctober 640. Cæsarea received hdp by sea which the 
Arabians had no fneans nf mtereepting* but after seven years of 
intermittent raids and siege U succumlx-d beforc the attack of 
Mu'å.wi.y&hj aided by the treachery of a JeW within the watts* 
Between 633 and 640 all Syria froin south to nurth was subdued. 

This "easy coI!t|ucst ,1 3 of the land had its own special causes. 

The Hellenistic culture imposed on the land since its conquest by 
Alexander (332 B.C.) was only skin-deep and limited to the urban 
population. The rural pcople remained ever eonsrious of enItaral 
and racial differences between themselves and their masters. This 
raciad anripathy between the Semitie popaUtion pf Syria and the 
Greek riders vrås fctigmisvtcd by sectarian difference*. The Mono- 
p hys i te ehurch of Syria in sisted that Christ had but orte nature 
instead of the two (divine and human) formulated by the Synod 
of Chalccdon (451) and aceeptcd by the Grcek church of Byzan- 
nurn. The christological compromise of Heradius p promulgatcd 
in 6jS on the basis nf a formula devised by Sergius 1 the patriarch 
of Constantirtople, o i med at i gnoring the question of the nature 
or natures in the person of Christ and emphasiring his one wiU 
{thltfma). Hence the name Mottofhdite for a Christian who 
accepted the new formula. Like other feligious compnormses this 
one nrit her pleascd the onhodox nor satisfied the dissenters. 
Insicad it resulted in the creadon ofa third problem and a new 
party T But the bulk of the population of Syria remained Mono- 
physite. Behind their developmem and maintcnancc of a separate 
Synan church therc undoubtedly lay a submerged, semi-artieu- 
late feeling of nationality* 

J ust befare the fall of Jerusalem the Caliph f Umar camc to the Tur 

idrninii' 

1 Ekil^Ihuri, p, 137, l IJ = p. ;M- mr nrw° 

fc n^lrkithun. p. Ilfi, |. iS P p. 12#. II 13 m Hittj, p. t7->. 3 . 17. p, ujj, 3 32, tefTiio _ 
>94h l. 7- * A Syrun of J 1i1.ob.ite liDCu^. 
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military camp oF al-Jabiyah, which lay north of the Yarmuk 
baitfefidd and whose name is still borne by the western pate of 
Da måsens; his purpose was to solertmize the eonquesi, hx the 
status uf the conquered, consult with his gener al sssirno, abu- 
' Ubaydah, whom he had substituted for Khalid alter the Yarmuk 
battie« and lay down necessary regulations for the administration 
of the newly acquired territory. When Jerusalem feil it too was 
vished by 'Umar. As the patrimreh of Jerusalem« Sophronius, 
Mylcd the "haney-tongued defender of the church M t was showing 
the aged ealiph round the holy pi aces he was so impressed by 
the uncouth mien and shabby ratmen I of his Arabian vlsiior 
that he issaid to have turned to an attendant and remarked in 
Grcek, * Tru ly this is the abominaiion of denotation spoktrn of by 
Daniel the Prophet as standing in the holy placc'V 

Soon a bu-'Ubaydah feli victim at 1 Am was (pr 'Amawån) to 
an epidemie wliieh is said to have carried off zo,000 of bis 
troopSp and after the death of bis successor, Yazid, the power 
passed to the hånds of the shrewd Mu'awiyah. 

Syr ta was now di vided into fourmilitary districts (sing.Jund) 
corrraponding to the Roman and Byzantine provinces found at 
the time of llie cønquest. These werci Dimashq* Him* p al- 
Urdurut (Jordan) comprising Galilee to the Syrian desert r and 
FihstTn (Palcstine), the land south of the great plain of Esdraclon 
(Marj ibn-'Amir). The norshem disirict, QmnasrTn, was added 
later by the Umayyad Catiph Yazfd l. 

So swift and easy an aequbition of so strateglc a territory 
from the ftrst patent ate of the age gave the newly rising power 
of Islam prestige in the cyes of the World and, what is more 
imponant, confidence in its own destiny. From Syria the hordes 
swept i nto Egypt and ihcnee made thdr triumphant way throu gh 
the rest of northern Africa, With Syria as a base the onward 
push to Armen i a* northern Mesopotamia, Georgia and Ad bar- 
hayjan becamc possible* as did the raids and attacks which for 
many years to come were to bc carried on against Asia Mi nor. 
With the help of Syrian troeps Spain in far-off Europe was in 
less than a hundred years from the death of the Prophet brought 
with in the over widening circle of Islam. 

1 TlKioph.inrtpp. 33^- C<5&*Un!me r<irp|iyTO^nitu& p "De aamiruitriihdo miprdQ” h 
m J--P* Miprir, Ptfrtrfofi* Gtta, vol h ciiu (Paris, tS^4) p coi, |09£ Dan. ti : Ji. 
SophlDhlui wu (ircbatily o( M^n»Euie ori^n. 
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CHAPTER XI]J 


AL-'IRÅQ A!S ny PEESIA coxquered 


WliEK Khalid in 634 made his mcmorable dash westward from 
al-Hlrah he le ft the Traq front in the hånds nf his Bedouin ally 
aUMuthanna ibn-Harithah, shdkh of the banu-Shayban. In the 
meantime the Fersians were prvparmga countcr-attacfc and suo 
cæded in almost annihibting f h+' Arabi an bands at the Battle 
of the Bridge* nrar sd-flirah, November 26, 634. Undauntcd* 
aUMuthanna under took a new raid and in October or November 
of the followsng year scorcd over the Persi an general Mihran a 
victory at al-Buwayb on the Euphrates. But aUMuthanna was 
no mnre than a Bedouin ehicf p with no Madmcse or Makkan 
connections p and had not heard of or acccpted Islam until alter 
the death of the Prophet. The CaEiph f lJmar therefore c hose 
Sa f d ibn-abi Waqqa^ oneofthose Cotnpaniøns promised Paradise 
by M11 hammad at the co ndus ion of the Battie of Badr, as com- 
mander in chief and sent him ar the head of new rein far cements 
to aU r Iraq. By that time the victory of Yarmuk had been won 
and the fate of Syria sealed. Sa*d wiih his 6000 men rneasured 
his strength for the firs: time with the Persian Rustam. the 
administrator of the empire, at aUQadisTyah p not far from al- 
fjirah. The day (the last of May or first of June 637) was 
extremdy hot and was rendered durk by the tvind-h lo wn dust T 
a day not unlike thnt on vvhidi the battie of Yarmuk was fought. 
Ihe same tactics were lised with ihe same results. Rustam was 
killed, the large Sasautd army dissolved in panie and aEI the 
fertile lowlands of aUTraq* west uf the Tigris (DijUhi lav open 
to the invaders. The welcømc on the part of the Aramaean 
peasants was no less cordiaJ than that tenderer! by the Syrtan 
pcasams, and for mueh the same reasons, The Semitic 'Iraqis 

1 Actom the Euphrak*. BnlNburi^ pp. 251 ■ 2: Tnbari p yh \. i + pp. 21 $4-2201> 

/r ^V’ probahly å Ifiutl-Wiril from r.ilil.iw.t mtUimR "løfrlnLod”, carmparn k tø 
Ar. black knd r to hring *jut ibe with the Anbi4n d&nrL 

> vol - iii, p. 174: cf r A. T- Olnulw^, //itj.-n ø/ m -!* ø-rtø {Jftw Vh'itV, 1027 l p, 6 q. 
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looked upoii ihe Iranian masters ns aliens and felt doser km- 
ship with The newcomcrs. As Christians they had not been 
esped ally favoured by the followers of Zoroaster, For centn Hes 
before Islam pctty Arab chicftains and kinglets had dourished 
on the Tråq^Arabian border. The Arab control of the valley of 
the two rivers w&s anttdpatcd by intim ate relations with ils 
pcoples dating to the early BabyJoman era, by growing acquaiitf- 
artce with hs ru l ture and by the admixture of border Bedouins 
with its in habi tants. As in the case of Syria after Yarmuk an 
in flux of fresh Arabien tribes, attracted by the new economk 
advantages. look place into the newly conquered territory, 

The Fersi an Capital, Ctes i phon, 1 was SaM's next objective- 
With character istic dash and energy he pus hed ahead and at a 
conveiiicnt ford effbeted the Crossing of the Tigris, mueh swollen 
by the spring floods. The feat was aecomplished without loss 
of li fe to the amty and was haile d as a mirade by Moslem 
chmniclers. In June 637 Sa r d made his triumphal entr)' inta the 
rapital whosc garrison togerher with the emperor had deserted it, 
Arab rhronirlers outdo themselves in their exEravagant descrip- 
tion of the booty and treasures captured therem. Their estimate 
is ninc billion dirhams, 5 

The occupation of the greatest royal dty in hither Asia brought 
the sons of haircn Arabia into dircct cøntact with the llixuries 
and comforts of thr titen modern high Sife. The fwén Kisra, the 
royal palace with its spadous audiencc charalber, graceful arches 
and sumptuotis fumishings and decorations—all eelébrated in 
huer Arabic poctry—was now at the disposal of 5a + d. Amusing 
as well as i ns s ruet i ve are some uf the aneedotes embedded in the 
Arabic chronides which throw fight upon the comparative cul- 
ture of the twø peoples. Camphor p never soen before, was 
naturally taken for salt and osed as sueh in eookingr 1 'The 
yellow {af-safrd\ t e. goJd) p something unfamillar in Arabia, 
was offered by many in excbange for "the whitc” (ai-baygå 1 , 
silver). 4 When an Arabian warrior at al-fiirah was b!amed for 


1 Kr * Uc d-M-vMn, HictuJIt the- rilics. whidn inejydtd Stlrtifia and Ctesiphon 
on rithpi 4Luc of Ihe 1 igri* Some lo roilrc røutfa-t&st t>f H^hdid 

* vid. i. p. 14^ vf. ihn^AthTi. vol i 3| p 4^ ttictani, Ax**h\ val Ilt 

pp, 


« Ihn aJ TllltMLd, mi-Faikri, EL Ifenbomp (Ito, 1895), p. *(*, 

* /■***"■ P- 1 rf - V. Guirgi« ( Lrydrn, 
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sdEmg a nøbkmaiTac daugbier who feil as his sharc of booty for 
on\y 1000 dirhams, his feply was thai hc ,+ never thought t liere 
was a num her abu ve ten hundred". 1 

After al-Qadislyah and al-MadfPin the systems tic eonquest 
of the empire legan from the newiy founded nulkary base al 
al-Basrah. By express command of the caliph the mill ta ry camp 
of al-Kufah, near older al- FiTrah^ was Lo bc the Capital in prefer¬ 
ence to Ctesiphon p where ^a'd had built one of ihe first Mos lem 
places of worshlp in a]- T Iråq* 

In the ineantime the Sasånid Yazdagird III and his imperial 
court were fleeing northward. Another futile stand (end of 637) 
at jalulå* on the fringe of the Persian highlands and all of 
al-'Iraq lay pr os trate at ihe feet of the conquerors- In 641 al- 
Mawsjl (Mostil)* near fhe site of ancient Nineveh* was reaohed 
and tap tured. This brought to a suceessful cuimiiiation the 
cxpedEtbn which was started from northern Syria by Tyad ibn- 
Ghanm. Irt the same year the last great battie, that of Nihawand 
(near ancient Ecbatana:, ivas fought* with a nephew of Sa*d 
leading the Ann bi an forces, and resulted in a disasirous defeat 
of the last remnant of Yazdagird's army. Khuzistan (ancient 
Elam, later Susiana* modem r Arabistån) was occupied in 640 
from ai-Ba^rah and al-Ktifah. In the meantime an attempL was 
made on the adjoining province of Pars (Firis, Persia proper' p - 
on the castem shoro of the Persian Gulf, from al-Bahrayn, which 
with al-Ba*arah and al-Kufah formed now a third milirary base of 
operation againsl Iran. The stiffening resistanee of the nun- 
Sc mitic population was final ly braken by f Abdu]]ah ibn-'Åmir, 
the govemor of abBasrah, who occupied Istakhr (Persepolis), 
the chief city of Faris, in 649-50* After Firis the turn of the 
great and distant province of Khurasån, in the north-east, carne; 
the path then lay open to the Oxtis. The subjection of Mulerun, 
the Coastal region of Baluchistan. shortly after 643 brought the 
Arahs to the very border^ of India. 

As early as G40 an attempt was made on Byzantme Armen i a 
by Tyad- About four ycars later an expedition set out from Syria 


3 DalUhuri, P- '44 I JiEti r p. 39Z; cf. Fakkri w Jip. *14-15. 

* The Pcfsihn^ cal 1 ex 1 theit cauntry Irin, ef wliidi Pj** (the hmt o( its twe 
BnUHlihiHldiH, the ArHacmemi an4 thé Siiaruslji but Lbe twtbem piwmcr. 
The Clftfclu coFrupEiiii rtJ IVf* PJna tu /Vrjfi’j and uaed it for [hcwtuJe kmgcJofri 
1 See Taliaii. vol, L. pjs. 2545.-^^ Cutui, v^L i*, pp. 151-J, v«L v, pp. 1927, 
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utider iho leadtrship of IJabib ibn-Maslatnab h bm the dist riet 
was not completely reduced till åbent 652. 1 

'Lhe military camp af-Kiifah bccamr the Capital of the newly 
eonquered territories. H eet Hess of ’Umar's insistentc on the old- 
fashiontd sinip licity characteristic of al-Uijåz, Sa’d ereclcd here 
a residivice modelied on lhe royal palace of Ctesiphnn, TJie gates 
of tlie olcl Capital were transported to the npv, a syrn bol ic 
custompractised repeatedly in the Arab East. Built first ofreeds 
as barracks to housc lhe sotdiers and their families, the camp 
t-xchanged its huis for unbaked brick houses and soon grew into 
an important metropolis- Along with its sister camp ai-Ba$rah, 
al-Kufah became the political and intellcctual centre of Arab 
Mesopotamia umil the 'Abbasid al-Man^ur built his World- 
fainous city, Baghdad, 

In 651 orbja the yuung and ill-starrcd Yazdagird, tiecing with 
liis ernun and treasunes, fe|| vietim to thegreed ofone of his o\ni 
peopteiri a milWs hut near Marw (Pers. Marv). 3 Willi his death 
1 tiere came to an sgnoble end the last ruler of an empire that had 
dourished with one intemjpdon for some twelve een tu ries, an 
empire that was not fully to rise again for eight hundred years or 
more. 

I his initial and inconclusive conquest of Persia tuok about a 
decade to aehieve; the Moslcm arms met with mueh more 
stubbom resistance ihan in Svria, In the campaign same 
35,000^40,000 Arabians, ind Lisive of wonien, children and slaves, 
must have raken pari. The Persia ns were Aryans, not Semites; 
they had cnjoyed a national existencc of their own for centuries 
and represent cd a well-organized military power that had been 
measuring s word s with the Romans for over four hundred ycars. 
In the courscof the following three centuries of Arab rule Arabie 
became the official language as well as the speech uf cultured 
society and, to a limited extent, of ordinary parlancc. But the 
old spirit of the subject nation was to rise again and restere its 
negle c fed ttmgue. Persia contributed a large s hare of the Qar- 
matian (Carmathianj movement which for many veara shook 
the caliphate to ils foundation; it also had mueh to do with the 
deveJopment of the Shi'ite seet and with lhe founding of the 
Fatimid dyn asty whidi ruled Kgvpt for over two centuries, Its 


1 L ’ t,r,luit C ^.« 1 - iv. vp. 50-5j, vol. Vii, pp. 453 ., l 

Li, IUlcM le Syrien, vol, » p p . 4l s vol, ii t p. 
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art, its literal urr, ttS philosophy, its medicine, Ijtcinn* the comrnon 
property of the Arsb World and conquered th<‘ conquerors. Sorne 
of the mosl brllliant stars in the intcllectual firmament of Islam 
during its first three centimes were Istanuzcd Iranians. 

Whtlc this column of Arabian troops was operating castward 
linder Sa‘d an ot her under the more illus trious 'Amr ibn-al- 
r As was operating to the West. The latter was bringing within 
the horns of the rising crescent the pcople of the valley of the 
Nile and the Berbers of Nor til Africa. Ostensibly religions, but 
mainly political and economic, this unparalleled Arabian expan- 
sion had now greuvn into an empire as far flung as that of 
Alexander, with the raliph at al-Madinah trying to regulatc the 
Hc*w ofa torrent whose fri but aries, ever inrreasing in number and 
size, were sweJling the s tream beyond all Control. 


CHAFTEE XIV 


EGYPT, TRIPO LIS AND BARQAN ACQU1RIlI> 


THE strategic position of Egypt, lyhtg so dangcrously nrar to 
both Syria and aEHijås:, the richnessof its grain-producing soil, 
which made the land thc granary of Constantinople, the faet thal 
it5 Capital Alcxandria was the base of the Byzantinc navy and 
that the country was the door to the rest of the Nørth African 
eorridor—all these eonsiderations causcd Arabian eyes to turn 
covctously towards the Valley of the Ni le quite early in the cra 
of expansion. 

The conquest of Egypt fails within the period of systematic 
campaigning rather than casu al raiding* Seeking new helds in 
which to outshine his illustrtous rival Khalid, r Amr ibn-al- f As, 
who in the Jåhiliynh days had made many a caravan trip to 
Egypt and was familiar with its dties and roads, 1 took ad vantage 
of the presene* of 'Umar in Jerusalem to securc his hajf-hearted 
atithorization for a eampaign against the andent land of the 
Pharaohs. But when 'Umar had returned to aUMadlnah and 
consulted with f Uthman and others whf> pointed out the risks 
and perils in vol ved, he dsspatched a messenger to halt the 
advance of the column. The caliphal message., we are told, over- 
Look 'Amr just before Crossing the Egypt-PaJestinc horder, but, 
sccnting the unfavourabie contents thereof and ha ving in mind 
’Umar's previous instniciions: il lf my Jetter order in g thec to 
turn back from Egypt overtakes thec before eniering any part 
of il then turn back? but if ihou enter the land before the receipt 
of my letter, then prmeed and solidt Allah s aid V ’Amr did 
not open the letter undl he got to ab 'Arisk (December 639). 
Ibis Amr was a Qurayshite, torty-five years oid, wartike, fiery + 
d arpen 1 and shrewd. He had alrcady to his credit the conquest 
of Palestinc West of the Jordan. The part he was later to play 

1 Ft*flik cd. C, C T vmy (New Hwen, 1M*), p. 53r 

' Vn qlii.1, vol. kl. pp. d\ nrn ^bd^-HaVftm, pp. &-?; t. WfUhiLuJn, 

toPd4/ I ^rsirfcifr Pf, vol, vj p fh r dJftifrn Gtitkuhtå dri h/atni 
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in thc capture of the cafiphatc for his bosom fricnd Mu'åwiyah 
won him the epitliet "one of the four Arabian ‘polhical gemuges 1 
\dukåf\ of Islam* 1 * 1 The raute he took with his 4000 riders 
was thi- same beaten track along ihe coast trod by Abraham* 
Cam byses h Alexander; Antiodius, thc Holy Family, Napoleøn 
and Djemal Pasha. lt was the international highway of thc 
ancient worid connecting its most import an t centres of civilim- 
tion * 

The lirst fortificd place vvhich the Arabian column struck — 
and that in the middle of Jaiuiary 640 3 -was al-FaramS T 
(Pelusiuin , the key to eastem Egypt, Aftcr about a month of 
resis tance the city fel S and its dtsfences, probably not re palred 
since the recent Fcrsian invasion (6*6) and oecupation, werc 
razcd. Bilbays (variants Hilbis. Balbis) nørth^east of Cairo camc 
next; and ot hers followed snit- At last the s trang eastic of 
Babylon 4 (filbilyiin), across from the isle of at-Raw^ah tn the 
IS’ ile. stoorj in the way of furt her progress. Cyrns (Ar, al- 
MuqawqLs,, who since the reoceupation of the country' in 631 
by Heradius had bcen arting as pairiarch of Alexandria and 
imperial representative in civil administration, hurried to Baby¬ 
lon with his comm ander in chicf the August al is Theodorus 
and thc troops. 'Amr pitched camp outsider Babylom biding hS^ 
time and awaitmg reinforccnients. Soon they camCj lieaded by 
al- Z uha yt ibn-ab'Awivain, the cclebrated Companion of thc 
Frophet; thus augmenting the Arabian column to about 
io F fXx> men who were to oppose the 20,000 or so of the Bvzan- 
line army ex c lus i ve of the fortress garrison numbering about 
5000. While bvsieging Babylon, 'Amr at racked r Ayn S hams ' 
in July 640. The Byzantinc army was utterly ruutcd. Thco- 
dorus fled to Alcxandria and Cyrus *vas shut up in Babylon. 
The stege w r as pressed by the Arabians, w ho had no engineering 
or mechanical devtces for reduemg thc fort. The treacherons 
Cyrus secretly snught to buy off the besiegers, but to no avail. 
The ustial three choiCts were offered: Islam* tribut c or the s word 

L Ibn-Hiiiar, /i Tvmj'fw *1/- ShAJ&jx, vol, v (Cairo, tqo; I. j>. 3. 

1 -^rc Ohncfrad, Hisleiy p/ Ptiiutin pp- + 4 -S- 

* Thij els w^II as thc ijfhrf ihtrn ■ Uw conqut1 1 uf K^ypt arc not rfttain, T-L.in„ 
'™d, i, p, ,2592, !, 1 ti, dhoo*** kjibr ] F lé (Ap_ -&37) a* ihc 4 atc of ihe tociqu«E of 
^■P.>'P £ j tb ibjQ-'Abd-jkl-lhbni, pp. 53 , 

* Sce A. J. DutJei, Ti* Åroé ?/ fcgypi (Oxfoni, tqoi), pph 

‘ Lat, lh ihe ffpnn|; of ihe iun r \ flarirttt Htijiifili*, On (On) a( thcOld Fe^lamcat 
nn,Lt ihe ÉLtero^Yphic imciipEions. 
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The follmving words pul in the mouth ofXyrus cnvoys purport 
to s tin 1 ! up the s m pression treat cd by the Arabians; 

We Imve wrtnt&sed a peøple to caeh and every one of wlium duath is 
preferabk- lo] i fe, mad hmnflity to pruminenee, and ionerne of vdicim this 
worJd lias i!w least DitrBcliatt. They sit not except on tlie grountl. und 
cat naught bul on thetr knees, Their kader [amir] is Kkc uiiio om uf 
ihertiT tha low eannot S>e dmingtushfd from the high, nor the master 
from the da ve. And when tha lime uf prayer tomts none of tb:m 
absants hitndclf, all w mh thedr axtreniities and hum bly 'bbserve their 
prayer. 1 

Asking for a delegation to meet him at al-Raw^lah to negoliate 
peace p Cyrus w.is shocked to receive one head ed by a negro, 
'Ubadah ibn-ahSåmit, The three alternatives wene mterated, 
Cyrus agreed to pay tribut c and hastened to Alcxandria lu 
forward the terms to the emperot, They were not pieas in g lo 
HeradiuSp who charged his epigeopal viceroy with treason and 
sem him into exile. 

in the meanirme the siege of Babylon was belng carried on 
without intemiissioii- At the end of seven months abZutTayr 
with his comrades succeeded in Elling 3 part of the moat ? stråling 
the wall on a ladder and overpowering the guard as well as the 
garrison. The battk-ery of Ist am,, A Ildhu tikbar (God is most 
grear L echocd victoriously in the halls of the fortress on April 6 , 
641. 1 

Af ter reducing the c asteni border of the Delta the i ron gnp 
of *Amr began to fasten itsclf on the apex. Nikiu (Ar. Naqyus, 
modern Shabshir) feU on May 13 and a bloody slaughier ensued. 
But Alexandria (al-lskandarTyah) h rifter Constantinopk the finest 
and strengest dty tn the workf was still ahead* 

With fresh reeruits from Arabia swelling his army to a bonit 
20,000 'Amr faund himself one morning gazirig at the seemingly 
impregnable line of watb and tovers gu ard mg Egypt's Capital 
and leading port. On one side rose the Jofty Serapcum, 3 whieh 
once hutised the te 111 pie of Serapis and the great library of 
Alexandria* on the olher Joomfcd the l>eautifuj eathedral ot 
3 r. Mark, oncc the Cæsarion 1 tempie begiin by Cleopatra in 

1 Ibn-'Ay-tMfnbm, p- ^ 

1 BaMdhuri, f>. 113 iHtti. p-33*« pf> 61 t <y, 

* l/allttl luln Hy tli r A rtibs' Amuil hI-Sli wAti, from DiocLrtiiift'rt |:iS5-if whicli •« 1 i-LL 

inArki [b »pot. MjiqrEjt, tnl Wnt, toI ui. p|. TJ-S /rtf- 

* The QaysJInyiLh ot the Ambi. Jbn-'Abd-il-^iltiiW, j)^ 4 ] p 4 2 - 
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honour of Julius C:esar and finished by Augustus; fart her wést 
stood thc two red Aswan-granitc ncedles aser i bed lo Cleopatra, 
bul in rcality the work of Tkutmosc 1 1 1 {ea. 1450 B.C.), The same 
two which now adorn the Thacnes Embankmcnt in London and 
Central Park in New York; and in the background towered 
the Pharos. flash mg the sun’s rays by day and its own fire by 
night and rightlv considered one of the seven wonders of the 
world, 1 No doubt to the desert Arabs the impression of such a 
stght mus! have been not unlifee that which the skyline of modern 
New York, with its towering skyserapers, makes upon the im¬ 
migrant. 

Alexandria boasted ;t garn son sortie 50,000 s trang. Behind 
it lay the wholc strength of the Hyzantinc navy, of which the city 
was the base. The invaders, far inferior in nurrtber and in 
cqtiipment, had not a single ship, nt> siege in ac hi nes and no 
immediale source of supply for thfir man-power. 

John of Nikiu, a contemporary authority, describes the first 
reptils* the helpless Arabians su ffer ed under the pounding of 
catapulfs from the high walls, 3 I.caviitg a contingcrit behind, 
’Amr fought his way back to Babylon and later en gaged in a 
fcw- marauding expedilions to Upper Egypt. Aftcr the dcath of 
Hcraclius (February 641) his immature son Constans II (Qus- 
tanitn, 642-68) succeeded. Cynxs, restored to favour, returned 
to Alexandria tn ordcr 10 con cl ude peace. Hoping to adm i nister 
the country for the Arabians independently of Constaminople, 
the bishop sig ned with 'Amr in Babylon on November S, 641, 
a ireaty which may bc termed the Treaty of Alexandria, accept- 
ittg thc payment of a fixed tributs of tw-o dinars per adult head 
and a land fax payablc in kind and agrccing not to allow a 
Byzantine army to return or attempt to recover the land. The 
city was evacuated in September 642, The Entpcror Constans, 
weak and young, ratified the treaty which meant the transferen« 
of one of thc fairest provinces of the empire to Arabian hånds. 

The glad tidings were sent to T Urnar in al-Madtnah in the 
following words: 'J have captured a city from the description of 
which I shail refrain. Suffice it tD say that I have seized therein 
4000 villas with 4000 baths, 40,000 polt-iax-paying Jews and 


1 hec Mftqrin, toL ni, pp, SIJ 4^ Sujflll, ffmj* r vol. i. pn 43.5. 
1 11 ZoitEkbcrg* Cårwufmt J* Jt*w, Mfn* Niåiw, Texfr 
t rangkao n (Pari*. i^) t p. 450. 
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four hundred placer of entertainment for the royalty ." 1 The 
eahph entertainer! his generars messenger wirh bread and dates 
and held in the FropheCs Ma&quc a simple hut dignified service 
of t hanksgi ving. 

The nativc Co pis of Egypfc t wc arc informed by ibu-VAbd* 
al* Hak am 1 (f 257 = 87*)* w ho gives tis the earliest surviving 
aecount of the conquest of Egypf, were iiiåtructed from the very 
beginning by their hisbop in Alexandria tn offer no rvsistancc to 
the invaders. This as not surpming in view of the religions per* 
serul ion to whicii they as Monophysitcs li ad lieen subjected by 
the official Melkite (royal; chureh- For years Ileraeljus had iried, 
through his agent Cyans, to forbid the Egyptian (Coptic) form 
of worship and to force his netv MonolhHire doc trine on a 
rductant chureh* On account of his relentless persecution of the 
priesthood of the Coptic chureh Cyrus was regarded as the 
Anlichrist by the la ter nat i ve tradition. 

In accordance witfa Tmar 1 ? policy the sire on which 'Amr 
pitched his camp omside Babylon becatne the nnv Capital j receiv- 
ing the name aLFusfåt J and corresporidmg to the military eamps 
of a!-Jabiyah in Syria, abBasrah and al-Kufah in al-Mraq. There 
Amr erected a simple mosque, the first to rise in Egypt (641-2), 
tvhich has survived in name until today and whose present form 
is the result of repeated rcbuildmgs and additions. Al-Fua(a| 
(Old Cairo, MLsr d-'AtJqahj continued to be the Capital until 
the Fat indtis in 969 built their Cairo (al-Qåhirah). Jn order to 
open m dircct wafterway to the holy cities of Ambia 'Anir now 
cleared the andent Pharaonic canal vrhich under the name 
Khalij (canal of) Am ir al-MiTmimn passed through Heliopolis 
and cnnnecTed the Mile north of Babylon wilh al-QuIzum 4 011 the 
Red SeaA Trajan had deared the canal p but through neglect it 
had si hed up sintr his reign. Aftør a fcw monthsof forced labour, 
and beforc the death of f Umar in 644, turen ty slups laden vvith 
Egyptian pnoducts ivere un load in g their cargoes in Arabi an 
ports.* This canal was later known as abKhaJrj al-Håkimi h after 
the Fåtimid Caltph aMIakim (f 102 1)* and under manv other 
names continued to exist in some parts tal] the end of the nitte- 
teenth century. 

1 J hn-\\ p- cf. ÉateftbrTgp p. 463. * Pp r ^ r £|. 

* Ljtin /insult* tn fljmugh Byt. 

* The KJysma of aptiquity, noéem Sura, 

CL Mu^ vol. jy. p P9. a YmqShf* vot. tf t p* 177. 
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The old machincry of Byzantint administration, mdudmg rhe 
fina nda I system, was as One miight expect—adoptcd by ihe 
ncw ru lers with cert.iin amcndmenls in the line of centralixafcton. 
I he time-honoiired policy of exploiting the fertile valley of the 
Nile and using it as a "milch cow " was maintained to the utmost, 
iudging by the cvidencc fumished by newljr discovered Egyptian 
papyri. Shortly before his death 'titirnr, feding that 'Amr was 
not securing enotigh revenue, put 'Abdutlah ibn-5a r d ibn-abi- 
Sarh in charge of Upper Egypt. The new caiiph h 'Uthmin, 
rccailéd *Amr from the country and appointed {ca, 645) "Ab- 
dullah, wbo was his own foster brother. over all Egypt. 

Toward the end of 645 the Alexandrians, rest ive under the 
new yokep appealed to the Empcror Constans p who dispatchcd 
somc 300 ships under Manuel, an Armen i an, to reclaim the 
city. 1 1 he Arabi an gamson nf ]o<x> men was, slaughtered and 
Alexandria was once more in Byaantinc hånds and a base for 
new attacks on Arab Egypt, r Amr was immediatcly rcinstated. 
He mei the enemy ncar Nikiu, where the ByEantines suffered a 
heavy si a lighter. Eariy in 646 the setond capture of ÅLexaudria 
took place, The hnpregnable walls of the rity wrre demolished 
and the ancient Egyptian Capital has ever sincc remained in 
AI oslem hånds. 

The story that by the caliph's order *Amr for six Lang rnonths 
fed the numereus bath furnaces of the city with the volumes of 
the Aiexandrian library is onc of those tales that make good 
fiction but bad^ history, The great P10 lem ak Library was btifnt 
as carly as 48 B.C.. by Julius Cæsar. A latcr one r referred to as 
the Baughter Library, was destroyed about A.D, 389 as a 
result of an edict by the Emperor Theodosius. Ac the time of 
the Arab cotiqueat, therefore, no library of importance existed 
in Alexandria and 110 contempurary writer ever bruught the 
charge against T Amr or 'Umar."Abd-aJ-Latlf aLBaghdadi, 4 who 
died as late as A~H- 629 (1231), seems to have been the first to 
relate the tale. Why he did it we do not know; however, his 
version was eopkd and ampi i ti ed by later autfiors.* 


1 Il altid hun r p, iat= llitti, pp, 347-8. 

1 W- ^ rtiblr t ed. and St. I la tin} J, White (Oxfoid, i Son), p, 114 . 

1 Al-Qkfp, 7 'a'riåk af- ffuIt&Hi 4T P ed. J. Lipp*rt ! I .dpug, 1903), pp. \$$ é; ahu- 
ui F^oj ihn al-Tbn p /jVJjU MuMtajar aMhm til, A. Sinhiini (BclrilE, 
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Aftér the eonquest 'Uthmån wanted f Amr tu reniain at the 
head of the army with 'AbdulJåh as the financial administrator, 
The suggestion rlidtcd from f Amr the famous reply: H My 
position will Ihen be that of one who holds the cow hy ris two 
horns wbile another milles it' 1 . 1 T Abdullah was thereupon tein- 
stal led as caliphal vicegerent. 

Less a soldler than a financier, Wbdullah row proceeded to 
carry on campaigns to the west and south mairdy for booty, 
He succéoded in extending the boundaries in both directions. 
But his greatest perform ance was his part in the establish¬ 
ment of the firsl Moslem fleet, an honour which he shares 
with MiTåwiyah, the govemor of Syrn. Alexandna was natur¬ 
ally the main doekyard for the EgyptUn fleen The maritime 
operations, whether from Egypt under 'AbduMh or from Syria 
under Mu'awiyah, were directed against the By^antines, In 649 
Mu'åwiyah sebed Cyprus (Qubrus), another important ByKan¬ 
tine naval base too dangerously close to the Syrian coast for 
romfort. The first maritime vietory was thus won for Islam and 
the first bland was added to the Mos lem State. ArwSd (Aradu s), 
elose by the Syrian coast, was captured the following year. [n 
6^2 'Abdullah repulsed the superior Greek flect off Alexandrta* 
Two years I ater Rhodes was pillaged by one of Mu'åwiyah's 
captains* In 65 5 3 the Syro-Egyptian fleet of Mu'lwiyah and 
"Abdnlllh destroyed the Byzantine navy of about 500 ships ofT 
the Ly dan toast ncar Phctnix + The Emperor Comtans II, who 
led the fight in person, barely escaped with his life, This battie, 
known in Arabic as dhu-al-Sawåri 4 (that of the mastø), seaIcd the 
fate of the Ryzamine naval supremacy, But because of internal 
dtsorders the Moslems fa iled to pre&s their vietory and advance 
against Constant mople, the chief objective. In 668 or 669 a navy 
of 200 ships from Alexa rtdria ventured as far as Sidly (Siqilliyah, 
Siqilfjyah) and pi [Enged it, The island had been sacked at least 
once before (652) by one of Mi/åwvyah’s generals. 4 In Mu'awi- 
yah and ’Abdullåh biam developed its first two admirals.* 

That these naval expcditions were carried on al most in spite 

1 Ibn- 1 AUi al-ft aknm , p. HulÅHhuri, p. 225 Hilti, p. 551. 

r A lattr r^iedition in A.lr 53 ii dtd in Bnlndhuri, pp 335-6 = 1 Ulli, 

PP 375 ^- 

1 t f. C. H. Beckur, urt. i+ 'A ijd AMh B. SaM", ftlém* 

* Ibn 'Abd-al-l.liikani, j>p, iS^-qi. * BaLiiilhuii, p 235 Mitn, p. 3^5, 

* The dr taib ubont the tøHat opcrrationi of the prritwJ, howocr, ane lutn^nlubly 

Lu Arsj-Lir sjrurc^. 
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of t rather than in co-operation with, the Madlnesc caliphs is 
indkated by signifieant passages in the early son r ces. T Umar 
wrole instructiiig # Amr in Egypt: "Let no water interVene hc- 
Lween me and thee, and do not camp in any place whkh I can- 
not reach riding on my mount”. 1 Thhman authorized Mu'åwi- 
yah r s expedttkm to Cyprus, after the latier had repeatedly 
emphastzed the proximuy of the i s! and, onl y on cond ilion that 
hr take hib wife aJong.* 

The fati of Egypt teft the Byzantine provinces hordering on 
its west: défencekss; at the $amc time the con linned occu pation 
of Akxandria necessitated the eonquest of those provinces. Af ter 
the first fall uf Alexandria and in order lo pro teet hts rear, 
1 Amr, with character ist te swiftness, pushed (642-3) at t'lie head of 
his cavalry w est w ard tn the ndghbouring PentapoliB and occu pi ed 
Barqah wiihout any redstance. He also receivcd the submission 
of the Berber trib es of Tripolis, including the Luwåtah. 3 His 
successor, "AbduIIah, advanced through Tripblis and subjugated 
a part nf Ifnqiyah whose capital C arthage (QarfSjannah) paid 
tri bute. 4 *Uthman extended c ven to the pagan Berbers, not 
within the category of Scripturaries, the same privileger as those 
of the Dhimmah* Attempts were also made on Nubia (al- 
Nubahj in the south, whieh with ils pasturage was more iikc 
Ara bia and better adapted than Egypt to a nomadic mode of 
Ufe. For centur ies befare Islam a more or leas continual Arabi an 
infiltration into Egvpt and even into the Sudan had been goirig 
on. In 652 r Abdullah entered into treaty relations with the 
Nubians, 1 who were then far from being subdued* For een tu ries 
to come the Christian k i rigdom of Nubla, with Dongola as ir* 
Capital and with a mixed population of Libyana and ncgroe£ t 
stood as a barn er agak ns t the farther southward onmsh of Islam, 

’ Yii^ubL vol. ii F p. 1 So, p. 114,, reports Eli.it Unur ufTOtr Sa'J i lun ^ 

in uh'Irikji iL&kiug hiin II* li-t tm *r.i iPtcrvcno beEuwpn I hr rulipfel waå ihe 

Modem*. 

• BxUiilhuri, pp. 152 3«® HiEti p pp. 235-6, É Ya’nuhi, rø|, ia r p. 179. 

1 lbn^Abd'fl.l H*ltam - p. 183. 

*■ B.tllilhurt, pp. 237-8 HiEti, pp. jrø-Si, 
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How to administcr such vast territorier nevvly aetjuErcd and how 
to adapt the tmaxIElicd ord i na nces of a primitive Arabi an 
society to the needs of ;t huge cosmopolitan eongbmerate Iivmg 
under a multitude of conditions li neon lemp tated by the original 
långiver was the great task now cofifron ting Islam. 'Umar was 
the first lo ad dress himsclf to this problem« He is represented by 
tradition as the one who solved it and therefrare as the founder 
of the second thcocracy of Islam—a sort of Islande Utopia— 
whichp however, was not destined to last long. 

Umar made his starting-point the iheory that in the peninsula 
itself none but the Moslem religion should ever l*c tolerated. To 
fhis end and in utter disregard of earlier trea lies 1 he expellcd, 
A-i I- 14-15 (635-6), among others, the Jews of Khaybar, 1 who 
føund abode in Jericho and other places, as well as the Christians 
of Najran, who fled to Syna and al-’friup 3 The second cardina! 
point in 'Umar's policy was to organize the Arabians, now ah 
Medlems, in to a complete ncligio-mjlitary eonimonwealth wsth 
its members keeping themselves pure and unmixed—a sort of 
m årti al aris tocraey—and den yin g the pr i vi lege of dtlzenship 
to all non-Arabians, With this in view the Arabi an Moslems werc 
not to hold or eukivaic landed properly outside the pen in sul a. 
In the peninsnla ifcself the native who owned land paid a kind 
of a tithe {*usAr ) theneøn. Aceordingly the Ara bi an conquerors in 
Syria first lived in camps: ahjabiyah, Him^/Amwås, Tabanyah 1 
(for the Jordan district i p and al-Ludd(Lydda)and b ter al-Ramle h 
for the Kilastin (Falestine) distrirt* In Egypt they settlcd in 
al-Fustaf and the Alexandria camp. In al-Xråq the newly built 

1 W&qidi, Af*gå4*t r pp. 50 1 1« imd atiu Yiliu^ A 'tiJA Kkvråj {Cnsro, 

1 ]4ti), pp, 85-6, ftir the turrnfi the Fraplic? 

1 An iLl fnuc I Od mil« iiorth of uh Mmlm.ih Oa ihc iGid to Svria, 

' Dalaclhuri, p, 66 - Hitti, pp. ioi-2. 

1 Modet ti. Tubiirj^ah TiUHfti. ar andent Emmiui, 

L|r. 34 3 t | r 
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al-Kufah and aLBasrah served as headquarters,* tu the con- 
quered territories the subjeet pcoples wrans left in tbeir professions 
and the cullivation of ihe soII p oecupying an inferior status and 
regarded as a kind of treserve for the benefit of ihe Moslems 
(madda i ai-Mustirntn .* IC ven when con ve ned to Islam a non- 
Arab was to øccupy a position subsidiary to that uf the Moslem 
Årabian. 

As Dhimmis , 3 the subject peoplcs would enjoy the pr ote etion 
of the Moslems and have no militaryduty to perform, sinec they 
werc barred by religion from service in the Moslem amiy; but 
they vrould have a heavy trlbute to pay. Beting outside the pale 
of Moslem 3 aw they were allowed the jurisdiction of the ir own 
canon la vvs as ad mi nister ed by the respective head s of the ir 
religions communities, T his State of partial autonomy, reeog- 
hised lan r by ihe sultans of Tur key, has been retained up to the 
present dav in such countnes as Syria and PaJesdne. 

When a subject was converted to Islam he was freed, aecord- 
ing to this primitive system ascribed I sy tradition to *Umar p fro ru 
all tributary obligations, induding what was later termed pol! 
tax, The land tax inhered in the land whenever the land was 
considered ftty\ ti'dqf, Le. for ihe whole Moslem community, 
and the Moslem con ti nu ed to pay it The only exceptiort to the 
fay lands was constituted by those distriers whose inhabitants, 
acoording; to trad i i ion T voluntarily surrendcred to the Arab 
conquerors 011 condition that they be allowed to retain their 
lands, Such distrlcts were c alted dår ai-fiiUt (the territory of 
capitulatton ;* Instead of the poll tax the convert ineurred 
a nevv obligation* that of the sakiih (poor rate); but on ihe other 
hånd he shared in the pensions and other benefits accruirig to 
him as a Modem, 

Later developmentSj the result of many years of practice T were 
attributed by this tradition to the initiative of É Umar; The faet 
is rhat the original part which the first caliphs and the early 
Moslem governors played in the imposition of taxes and ihe 
administration of finances could not have been great. The frame- 

1 hk the lirst Modem cenlg.iv n number t?f wjch miliuiiy cantøntnciit aro«, in- 
cludinp p As kar Mukram in KtiiiiisCfin, Shlfaf in Firis, and PcirqwH il-tøjr* 
rawiin in Noflh Africa. 

1 Yatøm ihn-Adwn p K *VaA Å* AarJj t cd. juynbbll (Leydcn, tBflfi), p. ^7, 

* Or AAf ,;/■ D& j tn m jå tpcopl^ A-f ihe djvrnnnt or øbli^cictnh n term firat applie4 
onlv to AkI al-Xit&ki i.c, the Jews f ChrfrtMft* and ^liUuni [mi to be ctmfuieJ wilb 
^ibanni] and Entcr inicrptcled to ind ude Kstoastrians imil othera. 
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work of the Byzantine provineial govemment in Syria and Egypt 
wa$ continued In AUah’s name F and no radicat changcs were 
introduced i nto the machinery of Joe al administration in the 
former Persi an domains. From the very beginning tribut« 
vaned aecording to tbc nature of the soli and the system that 
had prcvailed in that locality under the old rule, whether Byzan- 
tine or Persi an; it did not depend upon the acquisition of the land 
by capitulation (julkun) or by force ^anwaian) nor upon any 
legislative act on the part of T Umar. Conquest by capitulation 
and COnquest by force as used to explain the variation in taxa- 
tion was a late legal fiction rather than the real cause thereof. 
Likewise the dis tinetion between jtxyah as pol I tax atid khardj 
(from Gr. chorigia or Aram* kt raggå) as land tax had not arisen at 
the time of the sccond caliph (634-44), The two word s in this 
carly period were used intcrchangeably and both meant tribut« 
in genera I r Irt the Koran the only oceurrvnee of the word jixyak 
is in sur, 9 ; 29, where the word has in no sense a Jegal meaning + 
The form khardj occurs also only once in thr Koran (23 : 74}* 
and then in the sen se of remunefation rather than land tax. 
Evident ly the original terms made wifh the conquered people 
were welbnigh for got ten by the time the historians began to 
record those events* which they in terp ret ed in the light of la ter 
conditions and devclopments, 

The differentiation between the two forms of taxa tion s m plied 
in jizyah and kharåj was nor made until the time of the late 
Umayyads. The land tax was paid in instalments and in kind 
from the producc of tlu: land and from cattle h but never in the 
form of winCp pigs and dead animals, The pol tax was paid in 
a Jump sum and as an index of lowcr status. The latter was 
generally four dinars 1 for the welj-to~do p two for the mEddie class 
and one for the poor, In addition the subject people were tiabte 
to olher ex actions for the maintenance of Moslem troops. These 
taxes applied only to the abk-bodied; women* children, beggars t 
monks, the aged, insane and incurably sick being exempt exeept 
when any of thetn had an independent income, 

The third principle said to have been enunriated by 'Umar 
in consonanee with the view of his ad visers amon g the Com- 

J From Gmk-Lstin df nartu r m ihc uait of goM currencv in Lhc wilh n 

mj-miafll vm\ue of jlIotuI IOa, r 52 „jo. In 'UMf’i time the j/fajriras the tquivilent of 
lodirhams« Tatct ei. 
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p an Sons 1 was ih.it on!y mo vable p roperty and priseners won as 
booty consti tuted ghammah 1 and biko n ged to the warriørs as 
hithrrtOp but not the land. The land as well as all moneys rcectved 
from subjects constituted jay 5 and belonged to the Moslem 
community as a wholc. Cultivators of Jay esrates cøntinued ta 
be bound to pay land tax even if they adopted Islam, All such 
reven ues were deposked in the public treas ury, and whatever 
remained atter the pavment of the common expenses of ad¬ 
ministration and warfarc had to bc divided among the Moslems. 
In order [oaernmplish the distribution arensus became neccssaiy, 
tb c first census recorded in history for the distribution of State 
revenue. 'Å’ishah headed the list with a pension of 12,000 
dirhams* a year. After the Ahl al-Bayt (the Prophefs famfly) 
came the Emigrants and Supportens, each wiih a subsidy accord- 
ing to hts precedence in the profession of the new faith. Aboilt 
5000 or 4000 dirhams per anmim was the averagc allotment to 
each person in this eafegory. 5 At the bottom came the mass of 
A rahian tribes arranged in the register according to mil i t ary 
service and knowlcdgc of the Koran. The minimum for an 
ordinary warrior was 500H-600 dirhams; eve n women P eh i Id ren 
and dients* were induded in the register and reedved annukies 
ranging from 200 to 600 dirhams. This institution of the dhuån 
■ whcncc Fr. dotmne^ for cu$tomhousc j 1 or public registers of 
receipts and expend kures, vvith whith 'Umar was credited was 
evident ly borrowed from the Persian system, as ibn-al-Tiqtaqa 7 
asserts and as the word i lsd f (from Hers. diwåti) indicates. 

f Umar's mi] i tarv rommunistic const it ution set up art ascend- 
ancy of Arabism and secured for the non-Arabian bel i over a 
status superior to that of the unbcliever. But it wss too artificial 
lo stand the lest of time. Under 'Umar 1 ! immediati" successor; 

1 lljn'Enfdn vol . Lu, pi. l,p + 212. 

1 Fer -1 diimK&iun mfAmtlmaÅ nnd fay* ser al-M [iwa rdi, kar* o/- SuJf JrtHAÅ . 

tå. M. Kngrr l Rofin r 1653), pp. 217-45: abu VfisuL pr. 21-31. 

1 AwinHni; to nu r. S ~ 42. fnlv onefifih of the booty was the ibale of Altab and 
the Pmphet, i jf. She »late't, llic muaifiing four-fifthj; bdon^nl to Éhc warriora whn 
sceured jt_ 

1 Ar, c itrfium (Fem from C ir. the imit of fiber cdaage tn th* 

Anib monetary system, had the nominal valuc of a Frentb franc, abemt 

lod. (19 cenh in U.S. mnneyb Lut naturally Sti Hiil valne forled .i gféit 

J Ihn-SVtS, toL ih, pt. C, pp. 213-I4; MawarJi, pp. 347-tø; ahu-Ydiuf, pp, 50 51; 
Bjdådhim, |>p. 450-51. 

* MmiÅIi, writuVrf, a noti-Arnb tmbradh^ [slam and athhatinj; himsdf wHb 
an Anibiau tribe. |tii ill-JrEtved itmfc him bclow the Moslcm Ara Helm, 

1 p, a ■&“ cf. ^tSwardi, pp r 343-4, 
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'Uthnian, permission was given to the sons of Arabia to hold 
Unded property in the newly conquertd territorier With the 
lapse of years the arist ocracy of the Arahians was submerged 
by the rising tidc of the Mawali. 

The army was tlie ummak f the whole nation, in action, Its The 
atflfr or commandcr in chief was the caliph in al-Madmah, who 
delegated the authority to his lieutenants or generals. In the 
early stages the general who conquered a certain territory w o li Id 
also act as le ader in prayer and as judge. AbBaladhuri 1 tclls us 
that *Umar appointed a gdtft (judge) for Damascus and the 
Jordan and another for Hinis and Qinnasrim If so he was the 
caliph who est ab! ished the institution of judgcship,* 

The division of the army into centre, two wings, vanguard and 
rear guard was already known at Muh ammad s tinte and bctrays 
Byzantine and Silsånid influence. The khainFs (fivej was the term 
used for this militarv unit- The cavatry covered the wings. In the 
division the trtbal unit was preserved, Each tribe had its own 
standard, a eloth attached lo a tonce a home by oneof the bravest, 
The Propbet/s banner is said to have heen the r n^då (cagle). 1 he 
infantry used bøw and airOW, sling, and sametimes shield and 
swurd; the sword was carned in a scabbard tlung over the right 
s boulder. The kur bah (ja velin) was introduced later front A bys¬ 
siri ta. The chief weapon of the eavalry was the rumh (jance)* 
the shafts of which, famous in Ara bi c literature as khatfi v were 
so named after al-Khait, the coast of al-Bahrayn, where the banv 
boo vvas first grown and whither il was hnter imported from 
India. This, tøget her with the bow and arrow, formed the two 
national weapons. The beat swords were also made in India, 
whence the namc kindi. The defensive armour was the coat nf 
mail and the shield. The Arab armour was lighter than the 
Byzantine * 1 

The order of batde was primitive, in lines or rows atid in 
tompaef arrayr Hostilities began with indivldual combats of 
distingu ished champions who stepped forward out of the ran ks 
and delivertd a challenge. The Arabian warrior received higlier 
remuneraiion than hta Pcrsian or Byzantine rival and was sure of 
a portion of the boo ty. Soldiering was not only the noblest and 
most p leasing profession in the ugbi of All ah bm also the most 

1 P 141^ Hitti. p. 117, 1 Ibo*S»*d, *dL Bi. pt. i, p. *m* 1 L ij-S. 

1 On A»b weapons k 4 ibn-Qntiybah, f wal- i, pp- laSjS. 
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profitable, The strcngth of the Modem Ara bian army lay neither 
in the supcriority of its arms nor in the excellence of its organisa¬ 
tion but in ils hig her morak, to whteh religion 11 nclou btedly con- 
tributed its sharc; in its powers of endurance, whteh ihe desert 
broed mg fostered; and in irs remarkable mobil i ty, due main ly to 
camd transport ; 1 

By the conquest of the Fertile Cresccnt atid the land? of Fersia 
and Egypt the Arabians came i nto possession not on ly of geo- 
graphical areas hut of the earliest seats of civilisation in the whok 
world- Thus the sons of the desert fdl heir to these hoary culturcs 
with their long traditions going back 10 Grcto-Rontan, Iranian* 
Pharaonic and Assy ro* Babylon i an times. In art and architecture, 
tn phitosophy, in medierne* in science and litera ture, in govem- 
mont, the original Arabi an s had nothtng to teach and every- 
thing to kam. And what voracious appetites they proved to 
havef With an ever sharp sense of curiosity and with latent 
potcntiali tics never aroused bcfore h these Moslcin Arabians tu 
coJlahoratton with and by the hclp of their subject peoples began 
now to assimilate, adapt and reproduce their imdlcciual and 
esthetic heri tage. In Ctesiphon, Edessa, N bi bis, Damascus, 
Jerusalem and A kx and ri a they viewed, admired and æpied the 
work of the architect, the anisan, the jeweller and ihe manu- 
facturer. To all these centres of ancient Culture they camc f they 
saw and were conquered- Theirs was anot her instancc tu whieh 
the victor was made captive by the vanquished, 

What wc therefore cali "Ar ab civilisation" ivas Arabian 
neither in its origins and fundamental structure nor in its 
principal ethnic aspects, The purely Arabi an contr i bution in it 
was in the lin gu istic and to a certatn extent in the religious 
helds. Throughout ihe whole perlod of the caliphate the Syrians, 
the Persians. the Egyptians and others, as Moslem converts or 
as Christians and Jews, were Lhe foremost bearers of the torch 
ofenltgh tenmen t and karning just as the subjugated Greeks w r ere 
in their relation to ihe victorioust Romans, The Ar ab I si am i c 
civilisation was at bottom the Hellenized Aramaic and the 
Iranian tivilizattons as devdoped under the ægis of the caliphate 
and cxprcssed through the medium of the Arabk tongue^ In 
a not her sen se U w^as the logitaJ con tin uat ion of the early Semitte 

1 F« « cemjHåriten wilh the Byinntine umy oooiuft Chiri« Oman, A Hiitøry 
0/ tAi Art 0/ fPør £# iki MiJdU ind d, (Loadeti, 1924), w\, i, pp. 
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civilization of thc Fertile Crcsccnt originated and devetoped by 
the Assyro-Babylonians, Phociurians, Ararnaeans and Hebrews. 

In ir the unity of the Meditcrranean civilization of Western Asia 
found its culmination* 

The conquest of the world recciving ita im pulse under abu- et«'«** 
Bakr reaclied its high-waler mark under 'Ltmar and camc to a pichipTC- 
temporary s tandst ill under 'Ali, whosc caliph ate was too clouded 
wÉih internal dist urbances to admit of furt her e^pfinsion. At thc ni-thmioi 
end ofa single generation after the Prophet the Moslem empire 
had extended from the Oxus to Syr ris Minor in nort hern Africa, 
Starting with notbing thc Moslem Arabi an caliphfrt* had now 
grown to bc the strongesi power of thc world, 

Abu-Bakr (632-4], the conqueror and paeifier of Arabi a, 
lived in patriarchal simplicity. In the first six months of his short 
reign he travel led back and forth daily from al-Sun II (where 
he Hved in a modest household with his vrife, Habibah) to his 
Capital al-Mad in ah, and reet? i ved tio stipend sincc the State had 
at that time hardly any income. 1 All State business he trans- 
acted in the tour ty ard of the Prophet's Mosque. His person al 
qualitics and unshaken faith in his son-in-law Muhammad, who 
was three years his senior, make him one of ihe most attractive 
charactcrs in nasccnt Islam and have won him thc ti ti c of 
al-Siddtq (the believer)A Jn character he was endowed with 
niuch more stfength and forcefulness than current tradition 
credits to him. Physically he is represented as of fair complexion, 
si en der bu ild and thin countenance; he dyed hisbeard and w alked 
with a stoop. 3 

Simple and frugal in mariner, his energetic and talentcd 
successor, r Umar (634-44), who was of towermg hcight + strong 
physique and bald-headcd^ continued at least for some time 
after beeoming caliph to support himsdf by trade and lived 
ihroughout his life in a style as unostentatious as that of a 
Bedotiin sheikh. In faet *Umar t whosc namc aecording to 
Moslem tradition is thc greatest in c irly Islam after that of 
Muhammad, has htm idolized by Moslem writtrs for his piety, 
justice and patnarchal simplicity and treated as the personifica- 
tion of all the virttics a caliph ought to possess. His irreproarfn 

1 Ibn-Sft'd, ™L i i i. i [tf. I* pp. Ijt-*; ibnalAthlr, Uid et-Gåiånå fi Atartjai 
nlSo^å^aÅ (Cairo, 12 #*), vol, iii, p anj. 

* Utuolly 'ranfttatftd iho ver*riaui K '. Bul i« Urn-find, *eL ld p pc i, pp, IM-II- 

1 Wquhip *oL tt, p. l£7- * 135- 
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able character foecsime tin exe m pi ar for all conscientious suc¬ 
cessors -to follow, He owned, we are told, ane shirt and one 
mantie only p both conspkuous for their patchwork, 1 slept on a 
bed of palm Jeaws and had na con c em ot her than [he rnain- 
tenance of the purity of the failh t the upholding of justice and 
the ascc ndancy and securjty of Islam and the Arabi ans. Ar ti bie 
literalure is rcpletc with anccdotes extolling 'Umar's s tern 
character, He is said to have scourged his own son to death* for 
drttnkcnness and minio ral i ty, Having in a fst af anger inflictcd 
a niimber ofstripes on a Bedouin who came sccking his succour 
against an opprasor* the caliph §oon repented and asked the 
Eedouin to intlict the same number on hin’u Hut the latter 
refused. So *Umar ret ired to his home with the fo] lo wing 
soliloquyi 

O son of al K hatt ab] hutnblc thou wert and Allah hath elevutcd, ihce; 
ast rav, and Alluh bath gnidtd thee; weak t and Allah hath sire rigt hened 
thec, Then He causcd thee to rule over the nécks of thy people> and 
when one of them came srakmg thy 4 iid T thou didsl sLrikehim! What wdt 
thou have to sav to thy Lord when thou presentest thysdf beforc Hini ? 3 

The one who fixed rhe Hijrah as the c om men cement of the 
Mostem era r pres id cd over the conqtiest uf large porlions of 
the then known world, insti Lu ted the State register and organized 
the government of the new empire met a tragic and sudden dcath 
at the very zenith of his Ufe when he was struck down (November 
3 * 644) by the poisoned dagger of a Christian Persian slave 4 
in the midst of his own congregation* 

'Lehman, who committed the word s of Allah to an unalter- 
ahle form and whose rcign saw the complete conquest of Iran, 
Adharbayjin and parts of Armen i a t was also a pious and well- 
meaning oid man. but too weak to resist the importunides of 
his greedy kinsfolk. His foster brother, 'Abdullah, formerly the 
Prophet's amamiensis, who had tampered with the words of 
rqvdation 1 and who was on e of the ten prosen bed by Muh am¬ 
mad at the capture of Makkah, he appeinted over Egypt; his 
half-brother, al-Walld ibn- f Uqbah p w ho had spat in Muham- 

1 JLn-Sa'd, vol. LH, pt. 1+ pp, 2^-9, 

! Diyflihalirt, Tf'riAA xlKhamh (Caj f 0 P Ij 02 ) r vol. ii, p. 38r.ll, 3-4; aS-Ntiwayri* 
Nikåyaf v^d, iv (Cairo, 1935), pp. ((9.90. 

B lln al Athir^ tsp. *it n v&V, Lv, 

* iVliatt, Vol- i, pp. ajua-j; Y»*qubt + *dL ii a p. i^3 + 

* Koran 6: 93^ Bayijawi, vol. i„ p. 300, 
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mad's face and had been condcmned by ihe latter, he made 
govemor uf al-Kufah; his cousin Marvvan ibii-al-IJakam, a 
future Umayyad caliph h he put in charge of the dlwån. Many 
importa nt ofhees were filted by Umayyads* the caliph's faml ly; 1 
Til c caliph himself accepted presents from his gover nors or their 
partisans, tnduding a beautiful maid oficred by the gover nor of 
al-Basrah, Charges of nepotism became widespread. The feet- 
ing of discontent aroused hy his unpoputar administration was 
fanned by the three Qurayshite aspirants to the caliphate: *Ali, 
Talhah and al-Zubayr. The u prising started in al-Kufah among 
f Ali fc s followens and proved particularty strong in Egypt, which 
in April 655 sent some live hundred rebels to abMadlnah* The 
insurgents shiit ihe venerable octogenarian in flis roidtncC, and 
whitst he read the copy of the Koran 1 which he had canonized 
the housc was stormed’ Muhammad, son of abu-Bakr his frienri 
and predecessor, brøkc in and laid the first viulent hånd upon 
him. 3 Thus fell the firsl caliph whose biood was shed by Mos lem 
hånds (June 17, O56"I he pntriarchal epoch of Islam, durtng 
which the awe inspired by the Prophet and the hallowed associa¬ 
tion connected with al-Madinah were still an aCtivc livtag force in 
the lives of the successors of Muhammad, ended in a stream of 
biood let Joose by the struggle For the now vacant throne, first 
between "Alt and his dose rivals, Talhah and al-Zubayr p and then 
between 'Ali and a new aspirant, Mu'awiyahp the champion of 
the Umayyad cause of which Ihe murdered 'Uihman was a 
representative, 

? ibti Hajir, yoL Et, pp. 223 - 4 ; sbn-^'d, vol. iii K pE. I* p. 44. Mai 1 Udi r vol. iv> 
J>p. 257 

* Ihlt-Bjittiitab (t vet ii, pp. IOI1, ckfin* tW »hen ht visit cd nhBn$rcih 

\X 3 . ma»f)u$ ilitl pmerred H Dthmiii J s copy ti the Kora n witb h\s hlacw] ivlsini n^ the 
page on which oceura iflr. li 131* whefe tccnrdtng to ibn^Sa'd, toL iii p pb I, p, p, 
thrflowing blond af rhe urnnnded caliph støpped, Scc QuAErcmcrc 

«r, 3, Tat. li (iSm pp. 41-5, 

* I Im -Sa T d 1 vo] _ Lii, pt . i p 51. 
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THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN 'AIJ AND MtTÅWIYAH FOR THE 
CA LI PH ATE 


AbU'Bakr, one of the eadiest supportens and staunchest friends 
o f Muhammatlj whose alfer tgo he was and who had condurtcd 
the public prayers during th c last illncss of the Prophct, was 
designated June S, 632^ Mtjhammad's successor by somc form 
of election in which those leaders present at the Capital, al- 
Madmah. took part. He was to assume all tho.se duties and 
privilcges of the Frophet with the cxception of such as related 
to his prophct i c ofEce—which had ceased with M ti hammad "s 
death. 

The design at Son kkalifat Åasut Alidk (the successor of the 
Messenger of Ailah) t apptied in this case to abu-Bakr* may not 
have been tised by him as a title. The term kkalif ah occurs on ly 
twice in the Koran (2 : 38 : 25); in ndther case does it seem 

to have any tcch nital signifitance or to carry any indication that 
it wa s intended to be appiicd to the successor of Mu hammad. 

'Umar t the logical candidate af Ler abu-Bakr t was designated 
by the latter as his successor and is said at first to have used 
the ti tic with the designation i kalifat kfia/ifat (the caliph of 
the caliph of) Jfasiif Al/dk t which proved too iong and was con- 
setjuently abbreviated, 1 The setond caliph (634-44) 1S credited 
with being the first to hear in his capacity as commandcr in 
chief of the Moslem armies the distinetive title amir al-mu minin 
(commander of the believcrs) T the “MitfUnolin 11 of Christian 
medieval writers. Brforc his death f Umar is represented as 
having nominated a board of six dectors: 'Ali Ébn-abi-Tålib T 
'Uthmån ibn-'AIRn, al-Zubayr ibn-aK'Awwam p Talhah ibn- 
'Abdullah, Sa f d ibn-abs-Waqqas and r Abd-a!-Rabnian ibn- 
'AwT,* with the stipulation thai his own son be not elecicd tø 
aucceed him. The constitution of this board c al led abShura 
(comtultation), including the uld est and most distinguishcd 

] Ihn-Sa'd^ vaUii p pt- i, p- *ai r * /*f^. vol. iii t pt l t pp. 243 
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Companions surviving, shrnved that the and en t Arabi an idea 
of a tribul chicf had triumphcd over that of the hereditary 
monar ch. 

In the case of the third caliph, ’Uthman (644), scniority again 
determined his clect i on over 'Ali, ‘UthmÆn represented the 
Umayyad arisEoexacy as against his two predecessors who 
represented the Emigrants, None of these caiiphs founded a 
dynasty. 

Subsequcnt to the murder of 'Uthman, f Ali was prodaimed 
the fo urt li caliph at the Prophet’s Mosque in al-Madlnah on 
June 24, 656- Practical!y the wholc Moslem World aeknowlcdged 
his succession. The new caliph was the finst cousin of M li ham* 
mad. the husband of his favourite daugliler. Fåtimah, the father 
of his only two suniving male descendants, al-fl asan and al- 
tfusayn, and either the second or third to believe in his prophet- 
hood. He was affable, pioiis and valiant. The party he repre- 
sented, ahi al-naff w-ainiyin 1 (pcopte of di vine ordinance and 
designat ion -the legitimists), had stoutly averred that from the 
beginning Allah and His Frophet had clenrly designated 'Ali as 
the only legitimste successor but that the first three caiiphs had 
eheated him out of his rightful office. 

'Ah a ftrst problem was to dispose of his two rivals to the high ^ 
office he had just asstimed, T^hah and a 1 -Zubayr p who repre- ^ 
sented the Makkan party. Both lalhah and aj-Zubayr® had 
followers in ah^ijaz and al- I rat] who refused to acknowledge 
f Ali , s suoecssorship. ‘A^ishahy the most bolo ved wife of the 
Prophet and now "the mother of the believers”; who had con- 
ni ved at the insuftection against Uthtnan, now jotned the ranks 
of the insurgents against 'Ali at al-Ba^fah. 1 he youthful 
\Vishah p who had married so young 3 that she bruught toys with 
her from her father's (abu-Bakr h s) home, hated 'Ali with all the 
bilternes* of a wounded pride; for once, when she loitered behlnd 
the caravan of her husband s he had suspected her fidelity until 
Allah intervened in her favour through a rcvelation (sur. 

24 : ti-2o). Oulsidc of al-Basrah on December g r 656, Ali met 
and defeated the eoalition in a battic styled '"the battie of the 
camd 1 ', after the camel on which A i shah rode* which was the 

1 Shahiastini, p. 1|. . _ _ , . 

* M-guhayT 1 * dtott^r wu a ot ihc Pfoph« s (allier. 

1 At the agr of nin< or *«onim| r& itrn-l p. IWt, 
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rallying-point for thc rebel warriors. Both rivals of 1 Ali fdi; he 
magnammously moumed the fallen and had them lumourably 
buried. 1 r Å , isliah was captured and treated most consideratoly 
and in a manner hefilting her dignity as the “Sirat lady” of the 
land. She was sent bark to aJ-Madlnah. Thus came to an end 
the first„ but by no means thc last, encounter in whieh Moslem 
stood against Moslem in battie array, The dy nas tic wars that 
werc to eonvulse Islam from time to time and occasionally shake 
ir to ils very foundation had just begun, 

Osicnsibly secure on his tlirone, *Ah from his new raphal 
abKufah inaugurated his regime by d ismissi ng most of the pro¬ 
vin ciat gover nor s appointed by his predeeessor and exacting the 
oath nf fealty from the others. With one of them, Mu'åwiyah 
ihn-abi-Sufyan, governor of Syria and kinsman of 1 Uthntan, 
he did not ret kon. Mu'åwiyah now tamo out as the avengcr of 
the martyred caliph. He cxhibited In the Dam asens mosque the 
biood-sta i ned shirt of the murdered ruler and the fingers cut 
from the hånd of tiis wtfe Na^ilah as she tried to defend him. a 
With the tactics and eltHjuence of an An to ny he endeavoured to 
play én Moslem emotions. Withholding his homage fruin "Ali, 
Mu'åwiyah tried to corner him witli this dilemma; Produce the 
assassins of the duly appuinted successor of the Prophct or 
accept the position of an atcomplice who is thereby dbqualified 
from the cajjphate, The issne, however, was more than a person al 
one; it transcended individ O il and even fam dy alfa irs. The real 
question w r as whether al-Kufah or Damascus, al-Tråq or Syria, 
should be supreme in Islamic affair$. Al-Madmah, whieh 'Ali 
had lefl soon after his installation in 656 never to revis i t, was 
already out nf thc way, The wdght of the far-flung conquests 
had shifted the centre of gravity to the north. 

On thc piain of SifFfn south of al-Raqqah, on the west bank 
of the Euphrates, the two armies final ly s tood face to face; 'Ali 
with an army reported to have comprised 50,000 ’lråqb and 
Mu'åwiyah with hb Syrians, In a half-hearted manner, for 
neither side was anxious to precipitate a final decision, the 
skirmbhes dragged on for weeks. The final encounter look placc 
on July 26, 657, Under thc kadership of Måiik al-Ashtar, f Ali*s 
forces werc on thc point of victory when the shrevvd, wity r Amr 

1 A lLl tW Tillage hus Rrowii the l*tnb of at-Zubivr. 

* AUri p pp. Ug* 137. 
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ibn-al- f Ås # MiTawiyah's leadcr, resorted. to a ruse. Copics of the 
Koran fastened to lanccs were suddenly seen thrust in the air— 
a gesture interpreted to mean an appeal from the decision of 
arms lo the decision of the Koran. Hostilities ecased- Urged by 
his folio wers, the simplc-hcarled f Ali acceptcd Mu’åwiyah's 
proposal to arbitratc the case and thus spare Mos!cm biood- 
The arbi trat ion was, of course ? to be fS aceording to the word of 
Allah * 1 J —whatever that may have meant. 

Agamst his betfer judgment the caliph appotnted ns his per* 
sonal representative abu-Musa al-Asb'art, a man of undoubted 
piety but of lukcwårm loyalty tu ihe r A 1 id cause. Mtl^wiyah 
matched him with f Amr ibn-aVAs, who has been dubbed a 
political genius of the Arabs.® Armed each with a written doeu- 
ment giving him full authoriaadon to act and accompanied by 
four hundred witnesses eadi, the two arbitera (ring. foakim) held 
their public session in lanuary 659 at Adbruh on the main cara¬ 
van route bétween al-Madlnah and Damascus and half-way 
between Ma d an and Petra, 

Exartly what Lranspired at this historien! confcrcnte is diffi- 
cutr to as rert a in. Various versions appear in different sources * 
The current tradition is that the two umpires agreed to depose 
both principals, I h us clearing the way for a u dark horst 11 ; but 
after the cider of the two, abu-Musa* had stood up and declared 
the cahphate of his master null and vold, f Amr betrayed his 
colleaguc and confimied MtTSwiyalK But the critical studies of 
Pére Lammens , 4 prcceded by those of Wdlhatisen,* tend to show- 
that this tradition reficets the view of the 'Iråqi school, to which 
most of our extant sources belong, which flourished under the 
‘Ahblflids—the Umayyads 1 mortal enemics. What probahly 
happen cd w + as thai both referer* deposed both principals, w hich 
left T Ali the loser. Mu'awiyah had no cnliphatc to be deposed 
from, Hc w r as but a govemor of a provin«. The very faet of the 
arbi trat ion itself had raised him 10 a leve! cqu i valent to that of 
'Ali, tvhoae position was thereby lowered to that of a mere 
pretender. The sentence of the judges deprived r AIi of a real 

] Finr ihc fttbftfljkiG dottttneni ot Etfniwan, pp, 2o6-S, 

1 Mu'Odi, YuL fv, p, 591- Sm bdn» p p, 196, CL ahove, p, 161 . 

* CL TflWi, wl. lp pp, 3340 60? voh it, pp. 39*40?; w>l r si, 

I*aza-*z ; faÅAri, pp. 1^7-30. 

1 Étudtr imt h rtjptf du <*hft pmutvadf Ål ,i 1 jfnv <t /" (BtfirfLE. I9 o ") 4 ch, vii. 

1 Dmt arakifA* Rtith mwé tam Stun (Berlin, iqat). eti. ii - Tkr Arab Kinrdem 
and iti Fetff r Xr. MflrEntrt G, W«r {Calcium, 19*7), ch. ii. 
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officc, and Mu'awiyah of a fictittous ctaim which he had not yet 
dared publitly eo assert* Not until 66 i f two years after the c ur- 
tam had been Jowcred on the arbitration farce, did Mu'awiyah 
predaim himself caliph at Jerusalem, 

The accepta n re of the princip] c of arbi trat ion proved disastrmjs 
to T Ali in more than one way: it alienated the sympathy of a 
Jarg^e body of his own followers. Thesc Khlrijjtos 1 (seceders), 
as Ehey were callcd, ihe earl les t sect of Islam, proved his deacLty 
foes. Adopting as a slogan la kukma illa H-l-LaA* (arbi traf ion 
belongs to Atlah aSone), they rose in arms to the number of 
400Q 3 under the leadership of 'Abdullåh ibn-Wahb ai-Rasibi. 
On ihe bank of the N ahrawan tanal 'Ali el Etat ked the ir camp 
{659) and almost annihilated them, but they rose agarn under 
various names and remained a thorn in the side of the caliphate 
til i the "Abbasid period. 

Early on Jamiary 2_| p 661, as 'Ali was on his way to t he mosque 
hM al-Kufah he was struck on the forehead vvith a poisoned 
sabre. The weapon, whieb penetrated to the brain, was wielded 
by a KhSriptc, "Abd-al-Rahman ibn-Muljam, who was ac tu at ed 
by the desire to avenge certain relatives of a lady, a friend of 
his, who were slaughtered at Nahrawån, Tradition makes ibn- 
Muljam onq of three accomplicqs who under oath at al-Ka'bah 
had concocted a plan to rid the Moslem community on the same 
day of its three dbhirbing elements; 'Ali, Mu'awiyah and T Amr 
ibn-al-'As J all of which sounds too drama tic to be true. The 
lonely spot near aUKufah where 'Ali was interred,* the present 
Mashhad B Ali in al-Najaf, has devdoped i nto one of the great 
centres of pilgrim age in Islam. 

To his Slifite partisans the fourth caliph sooti hecame pre- 
eminently the saint of the sect, the Wall (friend and vicegqrent ) 
of AJlah, just as Muhammad had been the Prophet of Islam and 
the Messenger of AJlah. 'Ali dead proved more effeetive than 
'Ali living. As a canon i sod martyr he retrieved at onee more 

1 Al«> cnlicil IliirQrlyah, from Hamri' (Qjiiawiå 1 m ti, P . 

F&åAti, p, 130, C£. KOM, 12 : 70, 1 e^^oo in Stuthras^ni, p. £6, 

* CL D[na*iti p p. 117 + 

The H.te r as, the ShriEv tradition was citeren in RccordimC'E witb the 

djfing wi-sh oE AU, wbo ordeffll thut his- eorfi«: be pni on n, loose camcl and buried 
wb-rievet the camct kneU r The jil^ce tvels kept sccret durtng und after the lTma^'A r y'il 
perind untd Karan al-Raahid in 791 felt ujxm ii by chance. For ihe fint detail«! 
aecount or the sce ihn^AwqwL pt-Mmåtik w af •VamJkJt, ed. de Goei> 

(Uydeti, iS7i) p p, t^j T r 
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than be had lost in a lifetime, Though lacking in those tniils 
that constitute a leadcr and a politiciaiij vi?, alertness, fores ight t 
resolution^ expediency, he still possessed the qualities of an 
ideat Ara bia ri, Valiant in, battle P wise iii counseb eloquent in 
spceeh, true to his friende, magnanimous to his fæs. he became 
both the paragon of Moslem nobiUty and chivalry (fntSwaå) and 
the Solomon of Arabic tradition, arotind whose name poems, 
praverbSp sermonettes and aneedotes innumerable have etustered. 

He had a swarthy complexion p large black eyes, bald head. thick 
and long whiie board, and was corpulent and of medium staturc, 1 
His sabre dhu-al-Faqar (the cleavcr of vertebr«), wielded by 
the Prophet on the memorablo battlefield of Badr, has been 
s i nmortal i zed in the wurds of the verse found engrave d on 
Risny medieval Arab swords: La sayfa i i hi dhu-al-Faqåri uta¬ 
la fata t/la *AJi -- fL No 9word can match dhu-al-Faqar, and no 
young warrior can compare with 'Ali! 11 The I ater FUyån mo ve¬ 
ment t which developed ceremoni es and insignia savouring of 
medieval European chivalry and the modern Scout movements, 
look r Ali for irs first Fata and model- Regarded as wise and brave 
by all the Ishi mi c wørld, as ideal istie and exempfary by many 
Filyån and dervish fratenuties, as sEnless and infallible by his 
partisans and even hetd to be the incarnatian of the deity by the 
G hul ah (extremists) among them* he whose worldly carccr was 
practically a fa i lure has continued to exert a posthumous in- 
fltienee second only to that of the Prophet himsdf. The throngs 
of pilgrims that still s tream to his mashhad at al-Najaf and to 
that of his son al-Husayn* the Shfah arch-saint and martyr at 
near-by Karbali\ and the passion play enactcd an nu al ly on 
the tenth of Muharram throughout the Shfah world tesrify 
to the possibility that death may avail a Mossi ah more than 
life. 

With the death of f Ali (661) what may be termed the repubIican Peri*U 
period of the caliphate, which began with abu-Rakr (632), tårne 
to an end- The four cahphs of this era arc known to Arab hb- 
torians ns a/-Rds/iiditn (orthodox). The founder of the second 
caliphate, Mu'awiyah the Umayyad, a man of the wor!d p nomi- 
nated his own son YazTd as his successor and thus became the 
founder of a dynasty. The hereditary principle was thereby intro- 
duced i nto the catiphal succession never thereafter to be eruircly 
* p- *97* 
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abandom'd. The Umayynd c atip hate was the first dynasly 
»,u/k) in the history of I siam. The fiction of election was 
preserved in the bay'ak ’ (Jitcrally "sale”), the ceremony by which 
the kadens u( the people Jitcrally or figuratively tout the hånd 
of the new caliph as n sign of homage. The Umsyyad caliphate 
(661-750) with its Capital at Damascus was foUowcd by the 
‘Abbasid (750— 3 2 S.BJ at Eaghdåd, The Fatimid caliphate (909- 
1171), wh'ose main seat was Cairo, was the oiily Shi ite one of 
primary' importance. Another Umayyad caliphate at Cordffva 
(Qurtubah) in Spain lasted from 929 to 1031. The last great 
caliphate of Islam was non-Arab t that of the Ottoman lurks 
in Constantinople (fa. 15171924)* lo November 1922 the 
Grand National Assembly at Ankara dedared Turkey a repuhik, 
deposed the Sultao-Caliph Muhainmad VI and made his coustn 
*Abd-aUMa]!d caliph, denying him the sultanale, In March 
1924 ihe caliphate itself was aboHshed.* 

1 I bn- Klin Min, A/ujxtlifamaJ ), i .c. wL i of HifJb til-' Ibar n-J - /Umar al-\tubtaiia’ 
m-al-Khabur (Ciirn, 11*41, pp. 17+‘5 = IP 1 > of QlHitrril.ire’s ei!.. in XvUiti 

ti tiiraiti etc-, vol. svi <, tilis. lS;S), ->i"l PP 4*4-0 of <lr ti Li nf * tf,, vol. ns 
(Puha, lS6z), 

* The *utyoined irre ihaw* eLlp tonCMtim of the line* of Cftlijtfi* 
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Wc should htre guard agaÉnst the common fallacy that the Tfca 
ealiphate was a religions Office, In this regard analogfcs drawn 
from the headship of the Hbly Roman Empire and from the 
modem Christian dist i net ion between the spheres of temporal 
and religions powers are misleadtng. As am ir ai-mumimn^ 
co mm ander of the bel levers, the mihtary oftice of the caliph was 
emphasized. As imdnt (leader in public prayer) the caliph could 
and did [cad the religions service and pronounce the Friday 
khutbah (sermon); but this was a fu net ion which the humblcst of 
Moslems could perf orm. Succession 10 Mu hammad {kkilå/ak) 
meant succession to the sovereignty of the State, Muhammad 
a prophetp as an instrument of revel at ion T as a messenger 
(rasuf) of Allahp could have no successor. The caliph 1 s relation 
to religion was merely that ofa guardian r He dr ferid ed the faith 
just as any European tmperor was supposed tn do, suppressed 
heresies t waiTed againsi un bel te vers and exientled the bound- 
aries of the Dår al-Islim (the abede of Islam:, in the per for mature 
of all ol" which he employed the power of his serular arm. 1 

Later theoretkal legists, do ur ishi ng mostly in Makkah, ab 
Madinaji and other centres, and out of touch with the course 
of events in the [slamic capitals of Damascus p Baghdad and 
CairOp worked out mccly*dfawn qualifications, priviloges and 
funetions said to pertain to the caliph, AbMlwardi* (t tojS) in 
his utopian trcatisc on politics 1 abNasafi (t I3 IO) p ibn-Khaldun 
(t 1406) in his famous cri tital prolegomena* and later writers 
represen t i ng the Sunnite (orthodox) theory list the fol lo wing 
caliphal qu al i heat ions: membership in the Quraysh family; 
bdng male and adult; soundness of body and mind; courage, 
energy and other trails of character necessary for the defence of 
the reatm; and the winning of the allegiance of the community 
by an act of åay'ek^ The Shfah. on the other hånd, who make 
less of the caliphate and more of the imåmatc, confine the Office 
to the family of r Ali r who they hold was nom i nated by Mutant- 
mad as his successor on the basis of & divine ordinance (tairr) 
and who« quaJifications passed on to hi s descendants pre- 
ordained for the high office by Allatu 4 Among the caliphaE func- 
t ions according to the Sunnitc school are: pro tee t ion and main- 

1 Cons-uh Hxkhi W, Am^l, Tk* (Oxford, IQJ4), pp 0-4 I. 

* Pp. j-tO T 1 .1 fuq&d 4 ømi$å r p r 161. 

* Stutirastusj, pp. ifcti-Kh&liiuft, pp, IE14 5, 
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tenanet! of the fa i tb and the territory of I slant (parti cid arly th c 
two sacred pi aces— at- hara mayn — of Makkah and al-Madtnah) 
and kn case of necessity the deel arat in n of a haly war {jthåd \ 
appointment of State officials; coUection of taxes and administra¬ 
tion of public funds; punishmenE of wnongdoing and ti se execu- 
tton of justicCr 1 The pr i vil eges inchide the ment ion of the caliph s 
name in the Friday khul&ah and on the coinage; the wearing of 
the burdah :'the Frophe^s ni an tie) on import an i State occasions; 
the eustody of sueh holy relies as the staff, stal, shoc, tooth and 
hair that are Raid to have been Muh ammad s. 11 

Not Limil the latter part of the cighteenth century did the 
notion prevad in Europe that the Muslem calipli was a kind ot 
pope with spiritual jurisdirtion over the followers of Muham- 
mad throughout the world. In his TabhaH ginåral ét Pétapirs 
oth&man (Paris, tyBS), 1 d'OhsSon, a Comtantinoplc Armen i an, 
was one of the first to give currency to this fallaqy. I he shrcwd 
'Abd-al-Hamid II made Capital of the idea to strengthen his 
prestige in the cyes of the European powers who had by thi$ 
tinte come to dominate most uf the Mos lcm$ in Assa and Africa. 
An ilhdehncd movement had its tnception in the latter part of 
the last centur> F and under the name pan-lslamisni (at-Jåmi uh 
al-Iståmlyah) exerted special effort to bring ahout sonie unity 
of action to oppose the Christian powers. With Turkey as its 
rallying-point it unduly stressed the ecumenkal character of the 
caliphate- 

* Miittiiidi, pp. 2^EAl-N T mji, *Ahi al-Stmn&A, ed. W. Curclsm 
{London^ 1843), pp. 

* As (hv Moslrin cidiphs ih* Ottomaa sultans Ti ad durge ef ttiesc Prophclic 

LtcafuTO {dkilkAd'ir Ao&mtfvflA i, whieh Miuitaft Salun in T^t; bruQghttø Constant in ■ 
?[]|c upon hu irtum ffOtn the Wnqucst of E^ypl- The frllft hive rttf dncc bffn 
efuhnned in n Ipecinl pavillon wjthitt the iEfoi^hcild of thu timcul ^ n( l 

tJnerishcrt n* the pricetess insiipda of ihe tsiJtdJ o SI fe of ihe coliphotf. 

* Vul. L PP a >3 
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Mv^auUad 

Mu'aWIYAH was prodaimccJ caliph at Fliya. 1 (Jerusalem) in 
A.H. 40 (661). 1 With his accession the seat of the provindal ^ ^' e ‘ ni1 
go vern ment, Damascus, became the Capital of the Mos lem 
empire, though that empire was somewhat cireumseribed. After 
the arbitration 'Ainr ibn-al-'As, Mu’awiyah’s right-hand man, 
vircsted Egypt from the 'Alids, but al-'Iråq declared al-IJasan, 
the eldest son of 'Ali and l’åtimah, the legitim ate successor of 
'Ali, and both Makkah and al-Madtnah wene Uikewarm in their 
loyalty to the repræsentations of the Sufyåmds, who had failed 
to acknowledge M uh ammad until the fali of Makkah and whosc 
Islam was therofore considered one of ttmvsnitnce rather than 

t Tikari, Vol, ii. p- 4> d. Mu'Odl, ToL t, p. 14. 
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con viet ion. The interests of aMIasan* who was more sit hnme 
in tbe harem than on the ihmnc, lav in ftelds other than those 
of imperial administration. It was not long before he abdlcated 
in favour of his more able rival and retired to al-Madmah to a 
life of ease and pleasurc* a step which he was induted to take 
by Mi/awiyah's guarantee of u magnificent subsidy and pension 1 
which he himscJf had fixed and which induded five million dir- 
hams frem the Kufah treasury* plus the revenue of a district 
in Persia for the duradon of his lifetime* Though he died at the 
age of forty-five (fff. é6c>) f pessibty pohdncd 3 bccause of som c 
hareni mtrigue, al-Hasan is said to have made and unmade 
no less than a hundred rnarriages, which c am ed him the title 
of miffé # 1 ' great diverter). The Shfali laid the fatal aet at 
Mu'åwiyali's door and thus made aTHftaan a skaåid (martyr), 
in faet the ^soyyid [lord] of all martyrs'*- 

His younger brother al-Husayn, who had also lived in retirer 
ment at abMadlnah throughout the rule of MiTåwiyah* in 6So 
refused to ackncwledge Mu'åwiyah's son and successor Yazid, 
and in responso to the urgen t and reiterated appeals of the 
Tråqis, who had declared him the Icgitimaic caliph after ab 
Hasan and 'Ali, started at the head of a weak eseort of relatives 
(intluding his harem and devoted followers) for al -Kufah, 
^Ubaydullåhi whose father Ziyåd had been conveniently acknow- 
ledgcd by Mu'åwiyah as his brother, was now the Umayyad 
go vernor of ad- Iråq and had estab] ished □ ur posts on all the 
roads leadsng from abhUjaz eo aI- r Jraq, On the tenth of Muhar- 
ram F A.H, 6l (October io ± 6Bo) r Tinar, son of the distinguished 
general Sa f d ibn-abi-Waqqå^ in command of 4000 troops sur- 
rounded al-Husayn with his insignificant band of some two 
hundred souls at Karbalå\ about twenty-five miles north-weat of 
al-Kufah* and upon their refusal to surrender cut them down. 
The grandson of the Prophei feU dcad with many wotmds and 
his head was sent to Y asTd in Damascus. The head was given 
back to aJ-Husayn's »ister and son, who had gene with it to 
Damascus,* and was buried with the body in Karbali*. In 
com memorat ion of af-Husayn’s "martyrdom 1 ' the Shfah Møa- 
lems have cstablished the practice of anmially observing the 

1 S« itan-Unjar, V&L ii F p, 13 ; Dfcawirv p m ajl, ■ 7 ^; ¥o |. p „ ^ 

| Yft qiitri F vol. «. p, 266 . É Ibn-'Aifikir, *øL sv r p. tlWat. 

1 Um-H?ijar. vat. h, p. 17- 
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finst ten days of Muharram as days of lamentation, and have 
developed a passion play stressing his "heroic strugglc and 
suffering, This antiuaJ passion play is eoacted in two paria, one 
called ‘Å skurå' £the tenth day) in al-Ki?imayn (dose by Bogh- 
dådi in juemorv of the battie, and the other forty days after the 
tenth of Muharram in Karbala' cntitled JJ the Return of the 
Head”, 

The biood of al-tjussyn, even more than < hat of his fat her, 
proved to bc the seed nf the Shf ite "church”. Shl’ism was horn 
on the tenth of Muharram, From now on the imamship in 'Ah s 
progenv bceame as mueh of a dogma in the Shi ite creed as [hat 
of the prophethood of Muhammad in Islam. Yawm (the day 
of) Karbala gave the Shi'ah a battle-cry sum med up in the 
formula "vengeanet for al-Husayn”, which ultimatdy proved 
onc of the factors that lindorm i ned the Umayyad dyn asty. lu 
the other camp the Sunnites argtied that VazTd was de facto ru ler 
and that to question his authority constituted a treason punish- 
able with death. They insisted that the Shi'itrs should not view 
the facts otherwise, But how a pcople aetually do view an event 
is usually more iinportant as a moving force in history than how 
they should view it. The great schism was made in Islam and 
the breach has never stnce been filled. 

Although the LJtriayyads were for some time secure in the 
caliphate in so far as the Al ids were conctrncd, the struggle 
was in rcality threc-coroered, for the third party was not yét 
elimi nated. As long as the powerful Mu åwiyah lived Abdullah, 
a nephew of ‘Å’ishah and son of al-Ztibavr who had fruittessly 
disputed the caliphate with 'Ali, kept his peace in al-Madlnah, 
When Yaald, well known for his frivolity and dissipation, 
succecdcd to the throne 4 Abdullah declared openly against the 
new caliph and encouraged iil-Htisayn to undertake the perilous 
step which cost him his Ilfe and left Abdullåh the sole claimant. 
All al-Uijåz prodaimed * Abdullah. YazTd was quick to dispatch 
against the malcontcnts of al - Madinah a disciplittsry force whte h 
included many Christian Syriaiu, and was headed by the one- 
cyed Muslim ibn*'Uf] bah, whose old age and infirmity necessi- 
tnted his earriage all the way in a litter. The ptuiitive expeditton 
encamped on the volcanic plain of al-Harrah cast of al-MadInah f 
gave battie on August 26, 683, and was victorious, I hc story 
of the three days in which the unchcckcd Damascene soldicry 
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aacked the dty of the Frophct is apocryphaL The army then pro- 
credrd to Makkah, On the wa y Muslim died and was succcrdcd 
in the chief rummand hy ai-Husayn ibn-Numayr al-Sakum, 1 who 
had his eatapults min stones upon the llaram (holy rnusquc of 
Makkali on whosc in viola hl esod ibn-al-Ztibayr had takcn refijge* 
In the eourse of the siege the Ka'bah itself caught fire and was 
Lurn cd to the ground. The Black Stolte was split in three pirers 
and the hou&c of Atlah Inoked "likc the torn bosoms of mnurrting 
\vomeit r \ a While thrsc operations were proeceding Yazld had 
died and ibn-Numayr* fe aring consequent disorders in Syria, 
suspcnded on November 27, 6Sj, p thr operations whith had hegun 
on September 24, I hr set ond civil war of Islam, whith like thr 
firs! between WVi and M ti'asvayah was also a dynastic war, ramc 
lu a temporary halt, 

Subsequent to the death of his rival and the consequent wirli- 
dravval of enemy troops from Arabi an soil ibn-al-Zubayr was 
proclaimed caltph not only in abHijåz, where he had his scat, 
and in ai-'lraq, where his brother Mus* ab was made his repre¬ 
sentative, but in South Arabi a. Egypt and parts of Syria. Over 
UamascuSp however, al-D»hhåk ibn-Qays al-Fihri, leader of the 
Qaysite (North Arabi an) party which had favoured ibn-al- 
Zubayr* had been appo intet) hy this caliph provision al regent. 
Al DahhSk was finally erushed in july 684, at Mar] Råhit 5 
—a second SiffTn for ihe (Jmayyads—by his Kathitc (indudtng 
the V am anit e or South Arabi an) opponents, whu supported the 
aged* Umayyad Mansan ibn-al-tf akam. The Kalbites were 
Syro-Arabs dom u iled in Syria before the Hijjrah and mosdy 
Christian i red. Marwån (683-5), Ae cousin of + Uthmån and 
fomterly his secretary of statc + then becamc the founder of the 
Marwånid b ranch of the Umayyad dyn asty. He folio wed 
Mtfåwiyah II (683)* Yarid*fe wc ak and sickly son, who had ruled 

1 Tebri, voh 1 , P- YiYqatii, vel. Si, p. 2 Wl 

* !*Wi p TDl, ti, p. 4*7; ri -F&Lihi, *JAfumtof* Jf AAÅkdr umm nf Qur * p 

ed 1 '. WDitcnfdd (LdpM£> PP^ I« Jff-J A*l& 4 i r AkAtér AfaA&aA, p. Ji, 

Tttr Ktt'bah rebuilt by itava]-Z utayr on tht wilhdrawiil of the Umayyad 
■imj. 

* A Jilain rA»t cif the villapt Marj 'Adhrl* not far fraro t> a *r,»»cU*. See ‘/fi, 

vot. (I, pp, 3»st; Mm'OiIJ, vol. v. p. 201. The*« intrtnal ft-ud* between »li« Qay», 
reprewTitmp (he new enueranti ffom Nonh Arahin, fl n 4 thr Knib, who were ever 
the ficppotler* nf the Umayyad eau«, weic anintiK the events which p«- 

ci pi (Aled the f«H of (hr Umayyad dynnsty. The Qavsi and Vamani partiel fij-ured 
evrn in the modem palittes af Lehanon and Syria. Ser below d *Si 

* Vaqiilti, toL ii. p. 304, I. 19, • l* ■ 
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on ly three months and left no successor- 1 But ihe defection of 
al-Hijåi under the rival caliph continucd untd Marwatvs son 
and successor. 'Abdral-Malik, sent his iron-fcmdcd general ri¬ 
fl ajjaj, formerly a sehoolmaster in al-'få’if, at the head of a 
Syr ta n army which gave the coup dt gråd to the anfi-caliphate. 
Beginning March z$, 692, al-liajjjaj pressed the siege against 
Makkah for six and a half months and used hi? eftt apults GOKt- 
ively.* Inspired by the heroic exhortationof his mother, Asma , a 
daughter of abu-Bakr and b ister of 'A’ishah, ibn-al-Zubayr 
fought val tant ly bul hopelesflly until he was slain. His head was 
sent to Damascus 1 and his body, after hanging for same time 
on the gibbet, was delivcrctl to his aged mother. Wuh the death 
of ibn-abZubayr the last champion of the old faith passed ats ay* 

'Uthmari was fully avcnged, if not by Muslim cortamly by ri- 
H ujjaj- The Ansnr's (Supportens’) power was for ever broktni. 

Aftcr this debaele a number uf them began to leave Malckah 
and abMadinah to jo in the armics o perat i rig in North Afrjca, 

Spam and olhcr theatres of war. Hcnccforth the history' of 
Arahia hegins to deal more with the effen of the outer worid on 
the pen in su la and les* with the effeet of the peninsuta on the 
outer worid, Thé vigour of the mother “island’ had spent itsdf- 

After gaining supremacyover the oppostng parties Mu'åwiyah Ku'taJjh, 
(661-80) was free to direct his efforts against thu great enemy of Arib 
Islam 10 the north-wetf, the Byzantims. In 'Akka (Acre) he «™me» 
found soon aftcr the conquest of Syria wcLbequippcd Byzantme 
shipyards (sing. dår al-sin<£ ah, vrhence Eng. arsenal) which he 
utiiixed for budding the MosLem navy. These dockyards were 

1 The irtbjoin«l Irer rfinws the Sdjinld hratick of the U majtid .Jjwuty in it» 

rtinlicti w tliÆ faundcr of ihe brunch: 
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probably the secønd after those of Egypt in Islamic maritime 
historv. The Syri an yards, according Eo abBaladhun , 1 were 
transforred by I ater V mayyads to Sur (Tyre) p a where they 
rem Ri ned until the 'Abbasid period- this fEcct must undoubtedly 
have been man ned t?y GrecO-Syrians accustomed to seafaring- 
The Arabians of al-I.Iijaz 3 ihe mainstay of Islam p had un ly little 
aequain Lance with the sca h for it was a pri neiple of 'Umar's 
poliry to let no body of water intervene between him and his 
Eiemenanrs, Sueh a policy ex platins, for instancej why f Umar 
would not authorize the proposed invasion of Cyprus (Qubrus) 
by Mu f 5 wtyah. It was 'Umar's successor, 'Ctbrnån, who was 
hnalty persuaded to yield a half-hearted assent to the invasion 
of the Island; and it was in compliance with the callph’s order 
that Mti*awiyah had his wife accompany htm 649 1 Her presence 
was proof positive of the proximitv of Cyprus and of [he contem- 
platcd case with whieh it could be subdued. 

MuTiw’iyah'b reign witnesaed not on ly the eonsolidatkm but 
the '■xtension of the territones of the enliphate, To this period 
belongs the expansion in North Africa for whieh 1 Lkjjbah ibn- 
Nafi 4 was in the main responsible. In the east the complete 
conqucst of Khuråsan was undertaken ( 663 - 71 ) from abBa^rah , 4 
the Oxtfcs was crossed and Buk bara in far-away Turkestan 
raided ( 674 ), Thus Mu'&wiyah becamc not only the father of a 
dyn asty but the second founder of the caliphatc after T LJ mar¬ 
in securing his throne and extending the limits of Islamic 
dominion, MiTawiyah rebed rnainly upon Syrsans, who were 
still chiefly Christian, and upon the Syro-Arabs* who were mainly 
Yamanites, to the cxdusion of the new Mostem immigrants 
from al-Hijåz. Ara bi c chroniclcs dwelt upon the sen se of loyalty 
whieh thi people af Syrla cherished towards their new chtefA 
Though as a sold i er hc was cerEainly inferior to f Ali, as a military 
organiser Mu'åwiyah was sccond to none of his contcmporaries- 
He wbippcd the raw material whieh constitutcd his Syrian army 
into the first ordered and disciplined force known in Islamic war- 
fare. He rid ihe military machine of its archiic tribal organiza- 
ti on* a relic of the andent patri arch al davs, He abolished many 

1 P. 1 ih Hitii, p. sSi. 

J insult Guy l.c SlnmfiCp Pak s tin* unJt? (fribil, p. 34J; 

i r. Itrn jubayf, ÆrftoA 1,1x-y.lm, lu^h. p ^5, * p ifrtf. 

1 Va'quLii, v*i. it, p. 258; IfclftdlMiri, p. 410; TaS-uiU, vnJ. ii r pp r 166 St$ r 

1 TiM.laa.ri.wt i. pp.34^?-^: vol. v, pp , hu, lo ^ tf.'ffd, vaU,p.«07J< |l- 
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tradition al fcaiiircs of the govcrnment and on tho eartier 
Byzantinc frame work built a stable, wdbørganized State. Out 
of seeming c haos he developed an order ly Mos lem society* 
Historians credit liim with being the first in Islam to histituie 
the bureau of registry and the hrsL to interest himself in postal 
service, al-brtrid x v which developfid under 'Abd-abMalik into a 
well-organized system knitting together the various parts of the 
far-Rung empire. From amon g many other wives he chose as his 
favourite a Syro-Arab Kai bi te of the banu-Ba tidal, MaysOn by 
name, who scorned court I i fe at Damascus and ycarned for the 
freedoni of the desert. I he verses attributed to lier, though she 
may never have composed thern, ex press the feeling of home- 
sickness which many Bedouins who were now passing iiito an 
urban s lat c must have experienoed . 1 

Maysun was a Jacobite Christian like her prcdecessor 
Ni’ilah, 'Uthirsan's wifc, who also belonged 10 the Kalb tribe, 
She often look her son Yazid, subsequcntly the successor of 
Mt/åwiyah, to the kådtyak (Syrian desm), part i cul arly to 
P al myren a h in which her Bcdouln tribe roamed and where the 
yoiuithful erown prince faecame habituateiJ to the c hase, hard- 
riding, wine-bibbing and verse-making. Al- Bad i y ah from this 
time on bccame the school of the U may vad printes, where they 
acquired the pure Arabie 2 unadulterated with Aramalcisms and 
where thev also escaped the recurrent city plagtics, Lat er 
Umayyad caliphs, ineluding *Abd-al*Malik and al A Valid Il t 
eontinumg the tradition, built country' rtsidenees on the border 
of the Syrian desert and c alied therrt abBadiyahs * 

Mansur i bil-Sar] un (Gr. Sergius; / who figured in the treacher- 
oys surrender of Damascus at the tante of the Arab invasion* 
was the scion of a prominent Christian family same of whose 
members had occupied the position of financial controller of 
the state in the last By kantine penød. Next to the supre me 
command of the army this Office became fhe most imports nt 
in the Arab go ver n ment. 1 he grandson of this Man^Qr was the 
illustrious St. John (Y uhanna) the Dam ascene, who in his 


1 FeUr tl p. l+a, §<& bdott , p. $22* 

* v® I. i, p. wj; NichoUoo, iSitrmy Hi****?, P- i«- 


1 Vfrf, vel. i, p. 293,. 1. 30. 

É Før th* confusLøn iti ih* A »tøt ehronid« hetzens I hr mmt of this MA Ud 
Ilis son Saqun ihn-mmuSt Tftbsrb vol. ii H p|>. 20 $. 148, 239; Mm«* Qdl* 
pp, jo«, jd 6, 307, 312; cf. Th^pKancj, p. 3^5 
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youth was a boun companion of Yazld. The caliph s phvsician, 
ibn-Uthål, was Ukewise a Christian, whom Mifåwiyah made 
finanrial administrator of thc province of Him? 1 —an unpre- 
cedenied appøintment for a Christian in Modem annals , 1 1 he 
LJmayyad poet laure ate, al-Akhtal. another boon companion 
of Yazld f bclonged to the Taghtib Christian Arabs of al-ØIrah 
and was a friend of St- John- This poet of the court would enter 
ihecaliphal palace with a cross dangling from his ncck and recite 
his poems lo the delighi of the Mostenn caliph and his entourage. 
Jacobs tes and M arom les bnought their religions dis piltes before 
the caliph/ who is reported by Theophanes 4 to have even rebuilt 
a Christian church in Edessa which had bcOn demøl ished by an 
earthquake- 

When in 679 Mu'awiyah nominated his son YazTd as his 
successor* and caused deputations to conie from thc provinces 
and take the oath of allegiance, he in trodu ced i nto the caliph at c 
the hered i tarv principle føltowed thereafter by thc leading 
Moslem dynasties, includiiig thc f Abbåstds. Fol lo wing this 
precedcnt ihercigning caliph would prod atm as his successor 
the one among his sons or kinsmen whom he considered most 
eompcient and would ejeaet for him an anlicipatory oath of 
fealty, lYrst from ihc Capital and then from the other principal 
towns of the empire. 

No small measure of the success of the Caliph Mu^åwiyab 
should be attributed to thc circle of collaborators with whom he 
surrounded himself, particularly 'Amr ibn-ab f As p the viccgerent 
over fertile Egypt p abMughirah ibn-Shu r bah t the govemor of 
turbulent at-Kufah, and Ziyåd ibn-Ablh* the ru ler of maleontent 
abBasrah, These three with their chief p MVawiyah, consthuted 
the four political gen i u ses {dukdt) of the Arab Moslems. Ziyåd 
was at first styled ibn-Ablh bccause of thc doubt which clouded 
the idrntity of his father. His mother was a slave and prostitute 
in al-Tåif whom abu-SufyHn, Mu'awcyahs fa ther p had krtdivn* 
Ziyåd was pro- T Alid~ In a critical moment MiYåwiyah acknow- 
ledged Ziyåd as his legitimste brother . 4 Ziyåd proved a great 

1 tbn K Asj.krr, vøli. v p p L So, 

1 WqubL, ii, f. 365 WtUhauåMD' Mékå t p. ^5, os-miden thc nspqft of itiU 
^pprintmeal fictitkrott 

■ WdthuHU, Jttifå) p + £4. * p, 

* tf aj'Qdi, vol, y > pp. 69-73S cf UWi, ni. ii p pp. 174-7. 

1 DLniiFui, pp. 331 33 Tahari. vi 4 , u p pp. 69*705 ibn’Årikir, val. v, p. 397. 
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asset to Ilis caliph bro!her. His unrulenting band weighrd 
heaviiy over al-Basrah, a centre of Slu'ism, Aftcr the death of 
al-Mughlrah he was clevatcd to the governorship of al-Kufah, 
a position whkh made him the absoluto ruler of tho eastern part 
of the empire, ineluding Arabia and Tersia. \\ ifh a trained body¬ 
guard 400O strong who acted also as spirs and police, he ruted 
tyrannically and t racked dnwn mercilessly anyone who dared 
show favour to ’Ali’s descendamts or revile Muåwiyah, 

In Mu'awiyah the sense of fimsst politiqut was developed to 
a degrec probably higher than in any other caliph. l o his AraL 
biographers Ilis stiprcme virtue was his h>lm} thai unusual 
ability to resort to force on ly when Force was absolutely neres- 
sary and to use peaceful mensures in all other in&tances. His 
prudent mildnet by which hc tried to disarm the enemy and 
shame the opposition, his sfowness to anger and his absolute 
sdf-control loft him under aif rirnuns rances master of the situa¬ 
tion, ‘I apply not my sword", he is reported to have dedared. 
"where my tash suffices, nor my Jash where my tongue isenough. 
And evert if there be pne hair binding mc to my fellowmen, T 
do not let jt break: when they pull l Imst-n, and if they loosert 
] pull,"* The following is a copy of a letter hc is supposed tn have 
forwarded to al-l;[asan on the ner as ion of the latter s abdication: 
* J I admit that bccausc of thy biood relaticmship thou art more 
en li lied to this high office than 1 - And if 1 werc sure of thy 
greater ability to fulfil the duties involved I would unhesitatingly 
swear allegiance to thec- Now then, ask whit thou wilt. Imi- 
ctosrd was a blank for al-Hasan to fill in, already signed by 
Mu'awiyah,* 

Despite miny excellences Mu’åwiyah was no favouritc with 
scveral of the historians whose works have tonic down to us. 
They rcgarded him as the first malik (ting) in Islam: and to the 
true Arab the titte was so abhcmnt that It was applkd al most 
exe lus i vely tn non-Arab poten tales. The histori ana* attitude was 
a reflection of that of the puril ans, who accused him of ha ving 
setularized Islam and changed the khilafat ot-Hubush (the 
prophetic, i c. thcocrattc, caliphate'i to a mttlk 1 —a temporal 
sovereiguty. Among his profane eruatious, they point out, w as 


* fakkri. p. USiVfrf, TOl. il, P åili, wl. s p- 4/0. _ 

* Va'riuiti. vol li. iSj; Vfk, vol. i, |). te. 5 [ »hiifi, wl. li, |>. 

* I tm-Khnliifu 1. Mufaddstmek, pi’. fff-; \aqQfai, vot 11, [i, 157. 
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Ehc maqfUrah* a sort of hower inside the mosque reserved 
for the cxdusive use of the caltph, The Friday noon sermon 
(jiftMfåfl/t) he read whiJe scated.* Hc was the tirst to institu te a 
royal throne (stirfr al-muttt}* The Arahi c annals, mostly eom- 
posed in the 'Abbasid period or under SJtfite influence, impugn 
his pcety. The Sy rian tradition, huwevcr, preserved in ibn- 
'Åsakir. rc veals him as a g;ood Mos I em. To hb Umamd 
successors he bcqueathcd a precedent of clemcney, energy, 
astu ten ess and statesm anshi p which many tri ed to emukfe/ 
thøugh few sueceeded. He was not on ly the finit but also one 
of the hest of Ar ab kings. 

1 Yn'qabU ii> p r 565; DRuwui, p~ 22^ Jsibari. vol, ti, p, 70* I, *ix 

1 Ibo’sd-'lbfi, p. m r 

1 Ihn-Kh^ldBn, JfiitsfddJaMaå r p. zt“^ al'Qeilqi&liiniii, $K&é øf-A'rÅi i K iv 

(Cairo, 1914), p r fi # 

* Mm/udi. vol. v T p. “fi. \[u*EwLvaliVtomL Sn ihc CfflB te y af [aJ ]Båb nt-S-Æghir 
Al Da milieus is still vished. 
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HOSTJLE RELATIONS WÉTH THE BYZANTINES 


Wkile Mu'åvriyah was still insccure in his new position and 
had his hånds ful I with dornes tic afiairs hi? found it expedient 
to purchiiso (658 or 659 a trace from thc- Emperor Constans II 
(642-68) at the price of si yesrly tri bu té meni ioned by Theo- 
phanes 1 and refeircd to in pa&stng by al-Baliidh Lirir" Bu! Sfrøfl 
aflerward thc tribute ivas repudiated and hostUities against the 
Byzantine possessions bo ih by land and sea were pressed more 
zealously and persistently than by any of Mu'åwiyah’s immediate 
successors, Twicc did Mu^Iwiyah stretch out his mighty arm 
against the enemy Capital itsclf. The main object of these raids 
Ento Bi fad al-Ru tn (thc lerritory of the Romans, Asia Miner) 
was of tourse the acquisition of booty, though the dim spcctaclc 
of Constantinople may have beckøncd beyond in the distant 
background- Grad ua] ly the razzias bccamc an n u al s ummer affa 1 rs 
and served the purpose of keeping the army phystcally tit and 
well trained, Yet the Arabs never succeeded in establishing a 
permanent foothold in Asia Mt nor. Their main energy was 
direeted eastward and wesiward along the lines of least res idt- 
ance* Otherwise thc story of Arab-Byzamine relations in Asia 
Minor and even across the IIcllcspont might have been difftrent. 
On the north the I of ty ranges of the Ta u rus and Anti-TauruS 
seem to have been eiemahy fixed by nature as the boundary line, 
and the Arabic language appears to have frozen upon their 
Southern alopes. Though brought I ater hy SaljDq and by Otto¬ 
man Turks wlthin the poliricaJ orbic of Islam, no part of Asia 
Mi nor over beeame Arabic spe alung, Its basse population from 
cadiest antiqulty, beginning with I Jittite days, has always been 
non-Scmitic, and its cl i mate has proved too rigorous for Arab 
civilisation to strikc dcep roet in its soib 

The long cordon of Moslem fort i fications strelchlng from 
MaJatyah (or Måtafiyah,. Mditene) hy the tipper Euphrates to 
1 p, mi 1 p - 1 J9- 1 = Hittf, p. 145. 
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TarsQs near the Mcditcrranean eoast and indudiftg Adhanah, 
aJ-Ma^Tsah (Mopsuestiaj and Mar f ash (Germaniria) had i is 
units all strategicaliy situated at thc intersections of miJitary 
roads or at the e ntran ces of narrow mountain passes. These 
strongholds with their en vir o ns werc called 'awdfint. But 
*ewåfim in ihe narrower serise mcant the in ner, thc Southern, 
line of fortresses within thc military marches in contradislinctiun 
to The outctp northern, strip of land called f hug hiir? which shrank 
under thc "Abbasidsp reaching only from AwlSs on thc Medi- 
fccrrancan past'farsus to Sumaysaj (Samosata) on the bu ph rates. 3 
The line guarding Mesopotarnia lo the north-east was stylcd 
al-thugkur ni-f&2artyah\ thai gu ard mg Syria, al-tkugkur al- 
Ska miyak? Tars tis, which commanded thc Southern entrance 
of the cdebrated pass across the Taurus known as thc Cilician 
Gates and served as a military base for Arab attacks on thc land 
of ihc GrcckSj vvas no less than four hundred and fifty miles in a 
dircct line from thc Bosphorus, The ot her pass by which the 
mountain range of thc Ta u ru s could be traversed lay to the north- 
east and was callcd Darb al-Hadath, it led from Mar'ash north 
to A bulu stavn 4 and was Sess frequented. These Ar ab marches 
fqmied a "no man's land rt and their stmngholds changcd bands 
again and again as the tide of war ebbed or flowed. Under the 
Umayyads and *Abbasids al most every foot was føught over 
repeatedly and bitterly; scarcdy any land in Asia is more soaked 
in biood. 

As carly as AJf. 34 (&$$), while Mu'åwiyah was still governor 
of Syna under "Uthman, his fleet under Busr ibn-abi-Art ah 5 
in co-operation with the Egyptian fleet under < Abdullah ibn- 
abi-Sarh met the Greck navy led by the Emperor Con stans 1 I P 
sun of HrraditiSp at Fhocmx (modem Finikc) on the Lycian 
coast and scored the first great naval victory of Islam. This 
maritime engagement is referred to in Arabic chronicles as dhu 
(or dhat) -ai-Sawari (that of the masts). 1 The Arabs transformed 

1 rf. Guy Lf Stfaagp, Thr I.Axdi e>f th* EnrUrn Calipkni* (Gambnulgs* 

p, uS, 

1 l^akhri, pp, 67-8, 1 llulSUEiun, pp. 1S3 163 /ff. 

* YiiqGil, vtiS. i, pp. 93-4; cf. Le Strunkt, Eaiitrn CnIipAaU, p. 133. The Byatøn* 
linr riAmc was Åblasthø, thi? Grøt ArabkHiff, Lite Arabtc al■ Hustiift. 

fc Urn' 1 Akt-øl■ l;l, pp. iSq-w; ►hn lIiL]ar 1 vol. i, 153, 

* Eithcr afler ihe imme of the plitc \Ue\t f which is uM to Wr beeo rich m cypres 
trees from whkh masts (fimrfri) could Le failnoncdp or becau« fif the (jumber of 
iMiii l jf ihc many ihtps cfigagctL 
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the sea fight in to a hand-to-hand cncounter by tying each Ar.ib 
ship to a Byzantine vessel 1 The battie proved a serum! Yarmuk; 
thc Byzantine forces were completely destroyed- 1 Ål-TabarP de- 
scribes the water of the sea as saiurated with biood. The Arabs r 
however ( did not take ad vantage of the victory and push on to 
Constantinopkv probably hecause of the inurder of 'UthitiSn, 
which occurred about this time, and Other cnncomitatvf civil 
disturbanccs. 

Three times was Constantinople atfacked! by Umayyad forces, 
the only ute asiens on which Syro- Arafas eversucceeded in rcaching 
the high triple waU of the mighty Capital, The hrst was in a.H, 40 
(669) under the Seadersbip of the crown princc Yazld, wbøsc 
warriors wtrre the fim ever to set eyes on Byxantium. 1 YazTd was 
sent t>y his falhcr lu support the land campaign of Fadålah ibn- 
Ubayd aUÅn^åiip who had wintered (668 9) In Chukcdon (the 
As l a tic suburb of Byzantium), and as a response to those puritam 
who might luak askance at YazTd's fait end ed nomination as 
successor to the rrigning taltph., 1 hr Hiege laid by YazTd and 
FadåJfth fn the spring of 669 was raised in the summer of the 
same year; Byzantium had a new and energetic emperor* Con- 
standne IV (6G&-85). 

In legend Yazid distinguished himself for bravery and forti¬ 
tude below the walls of Constantinople and camed the title 
fata aJ-Araå. (the young champion or hero of the Arabs). 

I hc ÅgÅdfit* rel&tes that alternate shouLs nf ju bi I at ion were 
board from two separate tents as the Arabs or the Byzantines 
made headway in the bartie. On learning that one tent was 
occupied by the daughter uf the king of the Rum and the other 
by the daughter of Jabalah ibn-al-Ayham t YazTd was spurred to 
extraordinary activity in order to seize the Ghassanid king's 
daughter. But the real legcndary hero of the campaign was the 
aged abu-Ayyuh al-An^ari, the standard“heater of the Pimphet* 
who had harboured Muhammad in al-Madinah on the occasiun 
of the Hljrah 1 and whose prescnce in YarTd T s contingent was 
desired more for the blessing it might bring than for ils milirary 
value. In the coursc of the siege afau-Ayyub di ed of dysentery 
and was bu ri ed befbre the walls of Constantinople. Histombsoon 

1 Tiimph-itir*, pp. 333, 345-k 
1 T^ban, ™|. ii, p. KG; tf. p. 17. 

* Bdtaaiiuri, p. s - Hitti, p. 19, 
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1 nm-*Abd‘al-l liiLim, p. 190,. lk itø-Jfl. 
1 Vol. i É p. 

* Vol. *vi, p. 33, 
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becanie a shrine eveu for thc Christian Grørks, who made pil¬ 
grim ages to it in time of drought to pray for ram, 1 Lhiring thc 
siege of Constantinople in 1453 by ihe Turks, the tomb was 
miraculously discovcred by ravs of lighl—an episode tomparab c 
to thc discovery of ihe holy lance at Antioch by the early 
Cmsaders—and a mosque was buiU on thc site, Ihus did the 
Madinese gentleman become a saint for three nations, 

The second attack on Constantinople was made in the so- 
called se ven ye*rs' war* (54-^/674-80). which was waged 
mainiy bctwcen the two fieels befor« Constantinople. I he Arabs 
had sceured a naval base in the Sca of Marmora on the penm- 
sula of Cyiicus,* evidently 'The isle of Arwåd"* in the Arab 
ehroniclcs. This served as winter headquarters for the invadmg 
army, whence hostilittcs we« resumed every spring. T he Arab 
accounts of these campaigns are bad ly confu&ed. Ihe use o 
Greek fire is supposcd to have saved the city. I his highly cont- 
bustible compound, which would bum even on watef, was m- 
vcntcd by a Syrtan refugee from Damascus tiamcd Calhntcus. 
The Greek accomUs dilate on the disastrous cffect of this fire on 
the enemy ships. Agapius of Manbij,* who follows Theophanes, 
emphasizcs thc habitual use of Greek fire by ihe Byz ammes, 
who wetc the first to cmploy it in warfare- 

To this peri od alao belongs the t em por ary occupation of 
Rhodes f Rudis,* 672) and Crete (Iqritish, 674). Rhodcs was agaifi 
temporar i [y occupied in 717-18. On a previous occasion (6 5 4' 1 
it had been pillaged by the Arabs, and two years later the re- 
mairv$ of ils once famous colossus were sold for old metal to a 
dealer who is said to have employed nlne hundred camels 10 
carry them away. Later it was again conquered by Arab 

adventurers from Spain. , 

On thc death of Mu awiyah (680) the Arab fiect withdrew 
from the Bosphorus and Aegean waters, but attacks against 
"the territory of the Romans" were by no means rclinquished. 


1 lbn-Sa‘d, val. ni, pt, 2 , p. JO: foUawni hr wl, iii, p. *3*4- 1Joth 

»utliDritin ft* A.ll. S* m th* yeav of hiidcath, „j >: 

> Sre J, ti. Bu ry, A Hiitory 0 } ikt LoUr Roman Empitt (Londflll, l*99h vol, u, 

p, jio, n. 4- 

■ Thoophnnci, pp, 353-4- ^ . 

* Tahari.vol.ii, pH53; Baliidhuri, p. 336 liitti, p, 3*6, 

• " Kit«b al-’Unwin,*' pt, 4, ed, A. Vuiliev, it* PatnUfi* Ontmiahi IPani, 
i^jl 3)1 »al. visi, p r 492. 

1 P.il&dhun, p- - Hitli, p, 37S- 
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W t read of al most yearly summer incunsions (sd'iftih), though 
none assumed importance unnl the caliphate of SulaymSn 
(yig-Ij). Sutayman eonsidefed himsdf the person referred to 
by thccurrent jtéd&A that a caliph hearing a prophcCs name was 
to conquer Constantmople. The second and last great stege of 
Constantmople was eortdueied (August 7 16-September 717 1 j 
under his reign by the slubbom Maslamah, the ealiplTs brother* 
This remarkable siege h the most threatening of the Arab attacka* 
is the one best known becauso of the many descriptions extant, 
The bosi egers were reinforci/d both by sea and by land and 
rcceivcd aid from EgyptSan ships. They wore pro vid ed with 
naphtha and special siege artillery. 3 The chtef of Maslamah's 
g ti ard, ' Abdullåh ai-Battal l particularly distmguished himself 
and won the tide of champion of Istam. In the course of a later 
campaign >40 3 he was killed. In liter tradition, as Sayyid 
Ghåzi, al-BatJål became one of the Turkish national heroes. His 
grave, at which a Baktashi taklyak (monasteryj with a mosque 
has risen, is still shown near Eski-Shahr (medieval Dorylasum). 
His was another instance of 11 an ihustrious Moslem for whom 
Christians have raised a statue in one of their cburches ' 

At last Emperor Leo the Isatirtan (717-401, a soEdier of humhte 
Syrian orig in from Mar'ash who knew Ara bie as perfeetly as 
Greek t B outwitted Maslamah and saved the Capital. In conneo 
don with. this siege wc have the first historical reference to the 
chasn which barred the w r ay of the attackmg fleet i nto the Golden 
Horn. The famous Grcek fire and the attacks of the Bulgars 
wrought havne in the ranks of the invadens. Famine, pestilence 
and the rigours of an unusually severe winter also did their 
share. But Maslamah persisted. The death of the caliph in Syria 
did not deter him from pushin g the siege- But the order of-the 
new caliph t r Umar ibn^Ahd-aU'AzIz (717-20), he had to heed* 
On the way back a tempest finished the work begun by the 
Byzantines; out of the 1800 vessels, if we ane to believe Theo- 
phanes,* only five wore spared to rcach port in Syria. The Arab 
armada w as gonc. The Syrian founder of the Isaurian dyn asty 
was hailed the saviour of Europe from the Arab Moslems as 
Hcradius, the Annemari founder of the Heradean dyn asty, had 

1 T*biuf, voL U T p. 134^ c£ Burjf, vol. ii, p. 4 &r r n. 1. 

* A'ifJA cd dc (ioqt (Lcydcft, 1S71), pt ^ p. 34 

1 Tabarv voL ti, P- 171*. É Mn'Odi* ™h vid, P^ 74. 

1 frYtf «/'’&>*■*< pt. 3. p, 25. 1 Pp 395 * 399 
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befare Kim bctn deel ared the deliverer of Chris tendom from 
heal hen Persia. Ordy on on c other occ asion after this did an 
Arab host vcnture to nvake irs appcarance within sight of 
Constantinople, and thal whcn Hårfin, son of the Caliph al- 
Mahdi, encampd at Scutari (Chrysopolis) in 7 ® 2 an d the Empress 
Irene bastened to make peace by agreeing to pay tribute, I he 
"city of Constantine" was not again to see a Moslem »nnv 
beneath ils walls nntil some seven ccnturies had passed and 
i a new racial element, the Mongoloid Purks, had become the 

stand ard-bearers of the religion af Mu hammad. 

Though ending in fa il ure, this determined and cnergcHe 
cxpcdltinn by Maslamah, tike the one preceding il, has li ft many 
a I ege n Ha r y souvenir, induding tales of the budding of a mosque 
by the ealiph's brother in Constantinople, 1 of the ereclion by him 
of a fountain* and a mosque* at Abydos (Abdus; and of his 
entrancc on horseback into St. Sophia. \\ riting in 9851 
Maqdisi 4 has this to sav; "tyhen Maslamah ibn-'Abd al-Malik 
invaded the country of the Romans and penetrated into their 
territory he stipulated ihat the Byzantine dog should erect by 
his own palace in the Hippodrome (mayddn) a special budding 
to fae oecupied by the [Moslcrn] notables and nøblemcn when 
taken captive p \* 

Th* One factor in the check of the Arab pol icy of westward pen etra- 

M*ftuna t i 0ft was t he aettvity of the Christian Mardaitcs (rebels) in the 
service of ihc Byzantine cause. A people of undetermined origtn 
leading a semi-indcpcndctit national Itfe irt the fastnesses of 
al-Lnkkåm (Amanus), these JarSjimah (lesa correctly Jurajimah). 
as thty were also styled by the Arahs, furn ished irregular troops 
and proved a thoni in the side of the Arab caliphate in Syria + 
On the Arab—ByzantlnC border they fqrmcd + ‘a brass wall" * in 

1 1 bn-Tftghii-BtrdE, ai-Xvj**t af-ZtiArrmk Jt Åf*M åfifr m-*I*QdåiraA, ed- 
W. 1 ’uppcr (BcrSLckj, 1909 - 12 ), ii* pL a, p. JO, 1 J- i-=-aJ T iHen. lo a Fatilftid 
iAvibitJk pioEioufic-rtl in (hU mnsque, ii« ibn^Ll-Qnluntii, DA ny! DimW* f P 

od- IL F. AmedfOl f BfitClI, IQoS), p„ 68, II- rj-%- IIié mosquo surmul sn tradition 
in ihc UunKlk pericwl, 

1 Jbn• KhLirdSidhbih f rJAf&JfrA n.-al-Afamd/ii, cd, dc G oej c {Leydm, laSo)i 
p. ID4 h I, i; Mu'udi, voL is, p, 317, ca]Ls ihc pkee Andslui. 

1 lbn-it 3 Faqili (nl'Hnni&iihJinij r Kit db ai‘Buld£n t ni. de Oocjc (LeydcJi, 1SS5.U 
p r MS- i 5: Viiqul, vol- i, p, J74, refeni lo the lown linder thu n*mc And*** a m&~ 
Ltkt for Abdu*. 
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* Tldi bulfciiiifj, nl-Batøt, h Tcfcrreil lo in Vtfqfit, vcj]. i w p B 709, m t^Lngin ust 
al the time of Sayf-aMAiwUli s] lUmdlid (944-6;), Foi ctvmoJfiisy of bnM! 
Wlow T p. jai, n. 1 1 Thraphan«. p r 364. 
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[kfence of Asta Miflor. Abuui 666 their bands penctrated iiito 
ihe heart of Lebanott and bccame the nu c [rus aruund which 
many fugitivcs and makontents, among whom wcrc the 
Marerides, grouped themselves. Mu'åwiyah agreitd to tlvr pay- 
rnent of a heavy annual tribute to the Byzantmc emperor in 
ron s iderat ton of his wiihdrawal of support Ironi this intcrnal 
enetny, to wliom he also agreed to pay a tax, About 6St) 
Justinian TI oncé more loosed the Mardaite highlanders 
on Syria, and 'Abd-al-Malik, folio wing "the pneeedent of 
Mu'awtyah”. 1 accepted the new conditions laid down by the 
emperor and agreed ttt pay a thousand dinars weekly to the 
Jaråjimah. Finally the major i ty of the invaders evacuated Syria 
and settled in the in ner provinces or on the coast of Asia Minor, 
where rhey became staf arers; o t hers remained and constituted 
onc of the elements that < nicred in to the composition of the Maro- 
ni te community that still flourishes in the nor i hern Leb*non. 

* Bnilii Hin ri. p. I to. I, S - Hilti, i>. i+ 7 , 1. JS, 
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T m ZEKITH OF UMAYVAD FOtYKfc 


MARWÅn (683-5), the founder of th^ Marwånid branch of the 
Umayyad dynitsty, was sueceeded by his son T Abd-aTMalik 
(685-705the 11 fat her of kings 1 *. Under r Abd-a 1 -Mahk's rule 
and that of the four sons who succeeded hun 1 the dynasty at 
Damascus rcaebed the meridian of its power and glory. During 
the reigns of ai-Watid and 11 is ham the Is! am i c empire reached 
irs greateat expanslon, stretthing from the shorts of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Fyrenets to the I ndus and the eondnes of China 
—an extent hard ly ri val led in ancient times and surpassed in 
modern times only by the Britisk and Russian empires. To this 
gloriens pajod helong the subjugation of Transcmana p the 
reconquest and pacihcation of Xorth Africa and the acquisitiun 
of the I argest European country over held by Arabs—Spam, 

This cra witnessed the nationalizing* or Arabi c i ring, of the 
administration, the introduction of the first purely Arah coinage, 
the devdopment of the postal service and the erection of such 
monuments as the Dorne of the Rock in Jerusalem—the third 
heltest sanetuary in Islam. 

At his accession and during his lirst detade as catiph *Abd-al- 
MaLik was hemmed in by many foes f and like his great pre- 
decessor p Mu f awiyah p whose counterpart he was h had to face 
enemses on various fronts, Yet røhen he died at the dose of a 
second decadc hc passed on to his son al-Walid a Consolidated 
and pacified empire that in cl ud cd not only the whoEe world of 
Islam but aJso new conquests of his own. Al-WalTd proved a 
worthy successor of a capable father. 

The acqtdsRion of Syria, al-'Iriq, Persi a and Egypt under 
( Umar and 'Uthmln having brought to an end the first stage 
in the history of Moalem conqucst, the second now begi ns under 
‘Abd-at-Mahk and abWalTd* 

1 AI-WoImI (705-15n SuUym&a {715-17}, Yatfd ir (720-141 ind Ifchn.cn ijM~ 
743). T. T mnr (717-20), wha mEtcrupinf iht tiliaL lueOMtlOft, wna u son of •Abd-Jil 1 
MaJiVi hrotbeT 1 Abd-tF p AiJi. 
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The brilliant military achicvcnumts of thesc two reigns centre 
on the narnes of abHajjåj Ibn-Yusuf al-Thaqafi in the east and ™ 
Musa ibn-Nusayr in the vtøst. 

Abyajja| t the young school master of aJ-Ta'if 1 in al-HijåJt 
who had laid down the pen and taken up the flword in support 
of the tottering Umayyad throne, was appointcd go vemor of 
Arahia afttr having cmshcd (6921 at the age oi thirty-one the 
formidable pretender 'Abdutlah ibti-abZubayr* ivho far nine 
years Imd held the title and power of raliph. In two years al- 
Hajjåj paeified al-Hijaz and with it al-Yaman and even al- 
Y amam ah fo the east, and was in December 694 summoned 
by "Ahd-al-Malik to perform a similar task in turbulent and 
dissatisfied al-^lraq, w r hose pcople were "men of schism and 
hypocrisy". 1 Hare ihc 'Alids and the Kharijires had continually 
made frouble for the Umayyads* The unexpected arrival of al- 
Majja> at the famous møsque of al-Kufah, in disgiiise and accam- 
panSqd only by t wc l ve eameleers, his brusque mou uting o I the 
pul pit and removal of the heavy turban which veiled his face, 
and his fiery oration, are ameng ihe most dramatic and popidol* 
episodes recounted in Ara bie h torat ure. The prod am at ion of 
his policy in uncquivoeal terms showed the 'Iraqis from the 
very start that his would be no kid-glovc methods of dealing 
with a disloyal populaec. Introducing his oration with a verse 
quoied from an andent poet: 

”] am he whn scaiicmh darfcnc^ and climbetli lofty fiummih, 

A* J lift the lurban from my face ye wiil kaow mt r \ 

the speaker continued, "O pcople of al-Kufah! Certain am I that 
I see hdads ripe for cutting, and verily I am the man to do it, 
Methinks I sec biood between the turbans and the beards. . . 5 

In faet no head proved too mtghty for the rclcntlcss Umayyad 
viecroy to erush, no neck too high for him to reaefu Even Anas 
i bu-M al i k + the prollfk tradition ist and highly respeetéd Com- 
pardon of the Prophet, actused of sympathy with the opposition, 
had to wear around his neck a collar bearing the viceroys scab 4 
Human lives to the nurnber of T20 t 000* are said to have been 

1 JLn-kujiali, \k 2ifi;, ib&TXcfmjd, Mttftyy F t&T 

1 Ya'qfllfl, vri| r ii r p, MimuJi. vol. v < p, 395- 

1 Hubarrat!, A pp. cf, Va'qubi, v«|. U t p. 3**S «*. ** P ^ 

* vol. ii i pp. J?S 4 ’S- 

4 Ihn-jrf'Ébri, p. 195: cf, udi, yqI y, p. 3S1; TmiåiA, p. ji«; T*brri.yoh li, 

p,1123. 
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sai riftced by this govcmor nf al-'lråq, who is represent ed by the 
Arab hi&torians* most of whom,, it shouEd be noted, werc Shi'itcs 
or Sun ni tes writing during Ehe 'Abbisid regime, as a blood- 
thirsty tyrant, a veritable Nero. In addition to bis biood- 
thirstinesg, his gluttony and impiety are favourite ihemes with 
the historiansJ 

JustiRablc or not, the draslic measures of al*Hajjåj did not fa.il 
to rcstore order both among the rcbcllious Basrans and Ku fans 
and throughout his viist viceroyalty, which induded abMråq 
and Per sia. His licutenaiUs, 3 ed by al-MuhaOab ifau-ahi-Sufrah, 
practically exterminated (698 or 6rø) the Aafiraqis/ the most 
d angerens to Moslem unity of all the Kharijitcs t who under the 
leadership of Qafari ibn-al-Fuja'ah had acquired control of 
Karm an * Faris and other castcrn provin cos. On the opposite 
coast of the Persian Golf, 'Uman, which in the davs of the 
Prop hot and + Amr ibn-ril-*As had been nominal ly brought under 
Islam, was now fully incorporaled with the Umayyad realm. 
From hia newly budt Capital on the west bank of the Tigris, 
V\ asit media! , so called from ils half-way position between the 
twn key rides of al-' Iraq- -abBasrah and al-Kufah 1 —the Syrian 
garrison uf al-Hajjaj held all these territories in submission. His 
blind faifch in his Syrian troops, like his untainted loyalty to the 
Umayyad cause T knew no bounds. 

With his domain parifted and well roundedout, the energetic 
viceroy now felt free to authorize his lieutcnants to penetrate 
further east, One of them, "Abd-al-Rahman ibn-Muhammad 
ibn-al-Ash T ath, a scion of the anden! royal line of Kind ah and 
govemor of Siji&tan, who later led a frightful revolt against the 
au tb o ri ty of a]-Hajjaj P was sent (6Q9-700) against the Zuitbil 
less correctly Rutbil)* Turkish king of Kalju! in modem 
.Afghanistan), who had refused to pay the eiistomary tri bu te A 

1 DEh.-iv.nrL JHbir 7 pp r JJCk«: MaViidi, vol. vli, p. Ji£; Tabari, vol- ii, pp^ 
iiij-J: ibn-'Awkif^ vø|, if, fiJi. 

1 So enllrd from tWrfirst leadcf, SåPilM-al who Lnught that lll ftUowtn 

oI oeher thufi Ehårijile dadrinc »fre withciut reception infideb ind doometl la 
dcath with their wives and children; Shalirastani, pp. 

1 Or Kirmån; Yirjfll, Vol. ir P p. 2 hj r 

* Vii|flt T vol. iv, pp. Sli-jj tf. fabut, vnL ii, pp. 11:5^, The t^wn ii bul n 
niGund of ruin s. 

* WdlbURfl, AVlVA. p, i4_t, si, 3. "ZunU” Wii* m kEtlr. Thc^ tingj. mny IdW bern 
WfHÉtL 

■ ALirunt al! the &ubjfdsof t}u.s Lind other kingj. in Cenlrn! As.ia were IfHtiiiin; Ihc 
tljwtits and iirmin were moatiy Turkish. 
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'Abd-al-RahmSn’s campaign at the head of such a magmficcnily 
equippetl army that it waS 5 ty Led "the armv of peacoeks' 1 was 
cntirely succcssful, but his rxploits paled lu-fore those of Qutay- 
bah ibn-Muslim and Mutiammad ibn-al-Qasint al-lhaqafi, & 
sonin-law of aHJajjåj. On the recommendatiun of al-Hajjaj, 

Ou tav I »ah was in 704 appointcd govrniur over Khiirasan with lm 
Capital at Marw; aeeording to at-Bslådhuri 1 and al-1 ab ari he 
had under his comtnand in Khuråsån, which he held as a sub- 
ordinate of al-Ha]jaj. 4^™° Arab troops front al-Basrah, 7™ 
from al-Kufah and 7000 clicnts. 

The Oxus, 4 which until now had formed the traditional, con^n 
though flot historieal, boundary-line between '‘Iran and Turån” mil 
i.e, between the Persian-spcaking and the 1 urkish-speakmg n.^' 
peoplcs, was now under al-Waild crosscd and a permanent 
Moslem foothold established bcyond it- In a series of brilliatit 
campaigns Qutaybnh recovereti {705) lower Tukhåristan with 
its Capital, Balkh c the Baktra of the Grecks), conquercd (706-9) 

Buk hara in al-Sughd (Sogdiaoa) and the territory am und u 
and redueed (710- J 2) Santarqand (also in al-Sughd) and Khwa- 
rizm (modern Khiva) 10 the west. In 713-1i 5 he led an expcdition 
into the jaxartes provinces, particnlarly 1-arghånah, thus estab- 
lishing nominal Moslcm mle in what were until recent times 
known as the Central Asian khånates. 1 he Jaxartes rat her l han 
the Oxus formed the natural pol ideal and rad al front it-r between 
Ira mans and Turks, and its Crossing con Ft i tuted the first direet 
challcnge bv Islam to the Mongoloid peoplcs and the Buddhist 
religion. Bukhåra, Balkh and Samarqand had Buddhist mon- 
asteries. In Samarqand Qutaybah fell upon a mimber of idols 
whose devotces expected instant destruction to overtake him 
who daned outragc them. Undeterred, the Moslem general set 
fire to the images with his own hånd, an act which resultcd in * 
number of con versions to Islam. 1 But no large numbers accepted 
the new faith until the pious caliphate of 'Uma* II (717-20), 
when they were aecorded the concession as Moslems of paymg 
no tribute. Likewisc the tire-templc of Bukhåra with its sanc- 
tuarv was demol ished. Thus Bukhåra with Samarqand and the 
provin«: of Khwårizm were soon to become centres of Arabic 

jss fe •< c*- --"»- 

Gcd. 2 r 13, it. ’ B*Udhun,p.4it. 
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culturc, nurscries of Islam in Central Asia, torresponding to 
Marw and NaysåbOr (Pers. Nisbåpur) in Khuråsån, Qutaybah is 
said by al-Tabari 1 and o t hers to have conquered (? 15j Kåshghar 
in Chinesc Turkcstan and even to have reached China proper, 
hut this tradition is evidemly an anticipation of the iater con- 
quest by Na?r tbn-Sayylr and his successors. 11 This Nasr was 
ap point ed by the Calipli Hisham (724-43) as the first governor 
of Transoxiana and had to reconquer, ljet ween 73S and 740, most 
of the terrilory said to have been overrun earlicr by Qutaybah. 
The Arab agents estab Iished by Qutaybah in the conquered 
provinces were merely military overseers and tax-coUectørs 
fimet ioning side by side with the native rulurs, who probablv 
ret a i ned the civil administration. In 751 the Arabs occupicd 
al-Shlsh ( I ashkand), north-oast of Samarqanrf, thus definitely 
establishing the supremacy of Islam in Central Asia so firm ly 
that it was not furiber disputed by the Cbinese,* 

Thus was Transoxiana (tttft tvara al-naftr, what lies beyond the 
river) at last incorporated with the rising empire of the caliphs. 
The world of Islam was thereby brought into rital contact with 
a new metal element and a new culture in itself old—the Mon- 
gofian- We shall Isrter deal at Icngth with the stgnjficani part 
ptayed by these fresh reeruifs to Islam. 

The other column in the eastern theatre of war was in the 
meantime m oving southward under Muhammad ibn-al-Oasim. 
Advancing in ?iø at the head of a considerable army, of which 
60OO were Syrians, this son-in-taw of ol-HajjSj subdtied Mukrån, 
pus hed on through what is now termed Baluehistan and in 
711 12 reduced Sind, the lower vaUey and delta of the [ndus 
(Sindhu). Among the citics captuml here were the sea port 
nl-Daybul, which had a statue of tin: Buddha (Ar. Budd i "rising 
to a height of forty cubits’V and al-Nlrun (modern Haydaråbådj. 
The conquest was extended (713) as far nortb as Mukan in 

1 Yoi. ih 

1 H. År H- (jtlib in ftuffrti* tf tå* Sfåfrtl tf Qrttnla! SludirImtiJu- 
Hpm r voL ii pp. 4^7 ?4 

1 The nnTivT iuSrf* of SJamjrniinrl, KhwiVmm and Sliåih wtrr perWpi rrLued hy 
tnurrriii^c [hj ih« kMn, nr khaqåh« of ih# Western Torks, tbciugli i hry io Arab 

historin »Nh sweh Persinfi liiE« ai Abuddå^iAdA ind 4iA$4*i. The rider of ScwdiAha 
rrahSin^ Sa^MfOftsdj, 4l*o bore the PerMan liEle tåhiAid, m djii the fcin K nf Fit- 
ghkl»b. i 1 ,n-Khurdidhl>ih,pp. 39-40; Yt'qatø. vn[, iTp. 479 , Tbc Atsbs å p »|^d 
tti# tenn +L Tufk" lo nny nonFcmun penpif nartb-Wt of Ehe Oxui. 

* Ya'qtibl, vol. ii, p. J4&. 
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Southern Fanjab, the scat of £t renowned shrino of The Budd ha, 
where fhc invaders fo und a large crowd of pilgrims, whorn they 
took captive. This led lo a permanent occupation of Sind and. 
southem Pauj|b P but the rest of India was unaffeeted until the 
dose of the tenth oentury, when a fresh invasion began under 
Mdicnud of Ghaznah* Thus were the Indlån border provinces 
for ever Islamiwd, As late as 1947 the nev Mostern State of 
Pakistan was horn, Contact between Semitic Islam and Indlån 
Ruddhism was permanent ly established* just as farther north 
contact was made with Turkish ailture. Al-Hajjåj had promised 
the gøvernorship of China to whkhever of his two g real, generals h 
al- 3 haqafi or Qutaybah, should first set foot on its sod« But 
neither of them ever erussed the front ilt, China proper p exe lu sive 
of Turkesfan. with its present-day liftcen or more million 
M oslern s,, was never brought wlthin the orbit of Islam. Sind in 
the south, like Kashghar and Tashkand in ihc north, beeame 
and rema i ned the easternmost limit of the caliphatc. 

Whtlc these major operations were going on in the east the 
Byzantine front was not entirely ncglectcd. in the early part of 
his reign, and whtlc ibn-al-Zubayr was contestmg the cabphate, 
f Abd-al-Malik folbwed “the precedent of Mu'iwiyah" 1 in pay- 
mg irihute {a al 70/689 <>q} to the tyrant of the Romans’ 1 , 
whosc agents, the Christian Jaråjtmah of abLukkam, had then 
penetrated the Lebanon. But when the in terna I politi tal hort- 
zon c lenred hosfilities were resumed with the et em al enemy* In 
692 Jus tin i an. It was defeated near the Cilician Sebasfcopolis, 
and about 707 Tyatia (al-Tuwanah), the most important fortress 
of Cappadocia, was talten. After capturing Sardis and Per g amus, 
Maslamah, as we leamed before, undertook his memorable siege 
of CoRåtaritinopk (August 716-September 717}, The Moslem 
army which crossed the D ardand les at Abydos w'as equippcd 
with siege artillcry* but the armada had to anchor near the watts 
of the city in the Sea of Marmora and in the lløsphorus, as 
passage in to the Golden Bom was barred by a chaim This was 
the aecond time the Byzanti?!* Capital had been besieged by an 
Ar ab army (above. p. 203). Scarcity of provisions and attarks 
by the Bulgars foreed the Arabs to refcire after a whok year of 
bekaguering. 1 Armenia. which had been corjquered for Mu'awi- 

1 S« all«-«?, p. 205. BaIMHljH, p. tiLo« 

1 Cc&fult Thcehphan&aj pp, j-Sk-g*};. TaWi. vol. ii„ pp, 1314-171; ibnal AliiEr, 
vmI, v p pp. 17-19, 
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yah by Hablb ibn-Masiamah al-Fihri as early as 644-5, had 
later tak en advantage of the ibn-al-Zubayr debaclc- to revolt, 
but was now again redueed. 1 

The conqueats on ih c western front under Musa ibn-Nusayr 
and his Iieuccnants were nf> less brilliant and spectacular than 
those on the easi hy aMJajjåj and his generals* Soon after the md, wuih* 
SiibjugaUon of Egypt (64043) raids were carried westwaid into 
Ifrlqiyahp 3 but a thorough conquest of that territøry was not 
undertaken until the fou ndat ion of al-QayrawIii 1 Én 670 by 
‘Uqbah ihn-NafT, an agent of Mu'awiyahp who used it as a. base 
for operations againsL the Berber tribes. ’t'qbah, who is said 
by tradition to have advanced until the waves of the Atlantic 
slbpped his horse, suffbred a martyrs death (683 near Biskra 
in modem Algeria t ivhere his tomb has become a national 
shrine. Even then the Arab hold on Ifrfqiyah was so precarious 
that soon after *L : qbah'5 death his successor had to evacuate ihe 
territory. Not until the govemorship of l.iassån ibn-akNVman 
abCihassåni (ca> 693-700) was an end put to Byrantine auihority 
and Berber resist ance« Wtlh the eo-ope ration of a Mos lem tleet. 

Massan drove the éyzantines from Carthage (698) and other 
coast towns* He was fhen free to ta ko the field against the 
Berbers, now led by a prophetess (Ar. M hinak} 4 who exercised 
a mysterious iniluence over her followers. The heroine was at 
last de feat ed by treachery and kihed near a well that still bears 
her name, Blr abKahinah. 

ftas&Sn, the reconqueror and padfierof Ifnqiyah H was followed 
by rite famous M ilsa ibn-Nu|ayr h under whom the govemment 
of the region, ad ministered from al-Qayrawån, was made inde- 
pen dem of Egypt and held directly from the caliph in Damascus. 

Musn r vhose father (together with the grandfather of åbn- 
bhaq, the ! Yophet's btographer was oneof the Christian captives 
who felJ into the hånds uf Khalid ibn-ai-Walid while they were 
studying the Gospels in the church at "Ayn abTamr^ extended 

3 B1 Lid Ku n, pp, ^05 = Hitti r pp> $21 JY?. 

3 More efcic« than "Ifflqlyah"; nurne betro* ed by from Roman* am3 given 

lo the fflitem |:ukri of fwbary h the wnnJ Maghrib beiny itam-cr] tor the ffotein part, 

Today tJi^ term Hrhpyah ihdmJrs jJic whale eanlinent of AFrica, 

1 FNnn Fen. ^henr-r I-lmg- ruraviin 

* Batu 4 huri 4 p, i 29: ihn-Khaldiln, IpoL vjf H fip, aZ-Burdn a/- 

MtigbnA /.i , 4 *åhlr 4iA.l fagAriA, cJ, R. Dory il^yiirik, 1 S4.H 1, vol. i, pp. jo- 24/I Inir 
ilir te a tribe ti dm-ibt/ul- 

* OlhiTi i Luirn hr wspi n LukimkÉd or VaFiianite, €f. RuJådhun, p. 230: ibn-’IdhEiri r 
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ihe boundaries of his provin ce as far as Tanger. This brought 
Istam definitely and permanently into contact with another 
rackt group, the Berbers, The latter bdonged to the Ham i tic 
branch of the wflite family, and in prehistorie times prob- 
ably formed oné stock with the Semites , 1 At the finne of the 
Moslem conquest most of the Berbers on the strip of fertile 
[and bordering on the sea had become Christians, in this 
region Tertullian p SC Cyprian and above all St. August ine 
betame pxinccs amon g early Christian fathers. Othcrwise the 
population was not dccply t nu c hed by Roman riviLizatbn, for 
the Romans and Byzantjnes lived mainly in towns on the coast 
and represented a culture that w;ts quite alien to the meniality 
of these nomadic andsemi-nomadic North Africans. On the other 
hånd Islam had a special attraktion for people in such a cultural 
stage as that of ihe Berbers; moreover, the Semitic Arabs. akin 
to the early Fhocnieians who had colonized parts of iiorthem 
Africa and developed in C art hage a formidable rival to Rome t 
readily established intimatc relations with tlieir Hamitic cousins, 
Puntc survived in country plades tin til s hort ly before the Moslem 
cnnquest. This ex pi a in s the seemingly inexpltcable mi rad c of 
Islam in Arabicizing the language and Islamizing the religion of 
these setni-barbarous hordes and using Them as fresh rokys in ihe 
race Toward furtlier ccfiqtratS* Thus did ihe blond of the con- 
querors find fresh ethnic sirains for ils cnrichmcnt, the Arabic 
tongue a vast field for conquest and rising Islam a new font hold 
in its dimb toward world suprcmacy, 

After the subjugation of the North African coa.st as far as the 
Atlantic by Musa , 4 the way was open for the conquest of the 
neighbouring south~ western part of Europe. In 711 Tåriq p a 
Berber freedman and lieutenant of Musa, took the momentous 
step of Crossing into Spain on a marauding expedition. The raid 
developcd into a cønquest of the Iberian Pen i nsuk (ab And alus) 
(below, pp a 493 fftf This constituted the last and most sensation al 
uf the major campaigns of the Aral -s and rcsulted in the addition 
to the Moslem world of the largest European lemtory evor held 
by them, After the rap ture of several towns in Southern Gaul the 
advarce of the Arab-Berbcr arnty was checked in 732 between 

1 Eng. cmttdertd cihilleii* uUimalely from Ar_ Barbar, 

mz,y liai't«uiiir?, togctii«r with ih« Arnbitfr>rm, from 1 ..åxrban (uriginfiilLy I ir. i, Lir- 
liiriknip^pplircl ineumnt 4 mrc by the Laum«*! tirLi of Roman .Yfrirw loa]] turitc* 
who iltd not ihe i-aiici iotieuc. 1 I bn ALd-jEJ ^ kim p f»fi, 9)3-5, 
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Tours and Poitiers hy Charles Mand* This point marks the 
nortb-western limit of Arab penetration. 

The year 733 marked the first centcnntal of the ProphcCs 
death, From this vantage point in history and geography let us 
pause to vievv the general situation. One hundred years after the 
death of the founder of Islam his folio wers werc the masters of 
an empire greater than that of Rome at ils zenith + an empire 
extending from the Bay of Bi stav to the Indos and the confines 
of China and from the Aral Sta to the Jowcr rataraets of the 
Nåle, and the name of the prophet-aon of Aral na, joined with the 
name of atmighty Allah p was being cailed five times a day from 
thousands of minarets scattered over sonth-weatern Europe* 
riorthem Africa and western and central Asia. Damsscusj which 
voimg Mu hammad aecording to tradition hesilated to enterr 
beeause he w is hed to enter paradisse onty once r had become the 
capitai of this huge empireJ In the heart of the dty p set Jike a 
pearl in the emerald girdle of its gardens, siood the gEittering 
palace of the Umayyads, commanding a vieur of flourishing plain 
which extended south-westward to Mount Hermon * with its 
turban of perpetual snow, Ai-Khadra™* (the green one; was its 
name^ Its huilder vvas none other than Mu r åwiyah t founder of 
the dyn as ty p and it s toød besiide the Umayyad Mosque which 
abWalTd had newly adorned and made into that jewel of architect- 
ure which still attracts lovers of beattty, In the audienee chamber 
3 square seat covered with ri c h ly cmbroidered cushions formed 
the caliphal throne* on which during formal audiences the catiph T 
in gorgeous flowjng robes, sat crøss-Jegged. On the right stood 
his paremal relatives in a røw according to sen i ori ty h on the 
left his maternal relativest Courtiers, poets and petitioners stnod 
behind, The more formal audiences were held in the glorious 
Umayyad Mosque, even today om* of the most magntheent 
pi ares of worship in the world, In some such set tin g must ab 
WalTd (otherssay Sulaymfni, who had just ascended the throne) 
have received Musa ibn-Nusayr and Janq. the conquerore of 
Spain, with their vast train of prisoners 5 induding members of 

1 For oth« traditioitii extxjDing DnirlAJkrtU jbfn-'Asåiir^ vel. I, pp. 46 j-r^r. 

1 Al'Jé&af af-Såép&At the pryhcarji^i niauntaLn, 

1 lbn-Jubayr, p. 2&9 r L 3i ' al-Qubtmli the domfl, in JtfAdni 

vol, vi r p. |^ T É JfAdn i, voL iv p p. So. 

1 30 h 0oo acrardinjf (o min Gåwfft al* Andal*S 

rd. Dm?, Wri«lit tf fl/. vol. ir p- i-hi cf. ibn abåihif, wL tv. p. 44 ^- 
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the fair-haired Gctblc royalty and undreamt-of tretures, [f any 
single episode can exemphfy the zemth of Umayyad glory it 
is this, 

The Arabieization of the State under *Abd*abMalik and aU 
Walid ccmsisted irt changing the language of the public registers 
(iiitoån) from G reck to Arabie in Damascus and from Pahlawi 
to Ara bie in aKIr&q and the eastem provinees and tn thecreation 
ofan Arabac coinage. With the chauge of language a change in 
personnd naturally look place. The early conquerors, fresh from 
the elevert and ignorant of book-kreping and finanæ, had to 
retain in the cxchcquer the Greek-writing officials in Syria 
and the Persian-writing officials in al-Traq and Persi a who were 
familinr with the work. But now the situation had changed. 
Undouhtedly certain non-Arab officials who by this time had 
mastered the Arabie language were ret :u ned, as was the uld 
system itself, The transition must have been slow, beginning 
under ‘Abd-al-Malik and rontinning during the rcign of his 
successor. This is probahly the reason why sosne autharitics 
ascribe the change to the father and others to the son . 1 The step 
was part ofa wdl-planricd poltcy and nol due to any such trivial 
eau se as that put forth by al-B alad huri—the urinal ion of a 
fireck elerk in an inkwell . 3 In al~"lr&q and its eastern depend- 
encics it was evidently the famous al-fdajjåj who i ni ti ared the 
djange. 

In pre-Islamic davs Roman and Persian money was current 
in al-Hijaz, together with a fcw Himyarite silver eoins bearing 
the Attic owl, 'Umar, Mu r awiyah and the other early cahphs 
tontenled themselves with this fbreign coinage already in rtreula- 
tion 3 and perhaps sn some cases stamped on it certain koran i c 
au perscript ions, A few gold and silver pieces were struck befare 
the time of "Abd-rd-MaHk, but those were imitations of Ltvzan- 
tinc and Persian types* r Abd-al-Malik stmck at Damascus^ in 
&PS, the rirst gold dinars and silver dir hams which were purely 
ArabicA His vkeroy in aUTraq, al-ljajjåj, minted silver in al- 
Kufah in the folio wing year . 5 

Resides institut ing a purely Isiarnic coinage and Arabiclzing 
the administration of the empire, ’Åbd-al-Malik devcloped a 

1 EoJ^hun, pp. I OTr Ma*riTdi h py, 349-jOG ik P- 

1 P. Igj = Hitti* p, 301, 1 R fi f l il lili r k pp- 4 H- if 

1 ‘ E’a ti.idi, vol - p . 0 LE.iLi Jhuri, p. ^40. 

1 Cf. YiqOl* Aufjdit, vol. iiv K p. tø*. 
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regn I ar postal service , 1 using relays af horses for the conveyante 
uf rravellm and dispatches between Damascus and the pro- 
vincial capitiils. The service vrås designed primarilv to meet the 
"™ i ernmcnt officials and their correspondence, and the 
postmasters were ch arged 
jmong Other duties with the 
task of keeping the caliph 
posted on all important hap¬ 
penings in their respektive 
terri tones - 

In connectson with the 
monetaiy ehanges It may be 
well to note the fiscal and 
administrative reforms that 
took place at thi* time, ln 
prindple no M oslem + what- 
ever hb n al iona lity mig hi be, 
was under obligation to pay 
any tax other than the zakah 
or pqor rate, though sn practire the priviiege often 

Imiited to Arab Mos lems, Taking ad vantage of this theory many 

new converts to Islam, 7^ar- 
ticularly From al-'Iraq and 
Kfuirasan, now hegan to 
leave the villages where 
they had wprked as agri- 
cu I turists and fiock to the 
rittes, hoping thereby to 
join the army as m&wålt 
(dients ). 1 This constitnted 
a doub le loss to the tre as ury - 
for at con version their 
were greatty redm 
upon becoming soldiers they 
were entitlcd to a speeial suhskly, Abftajjaj took the neces- 
sary measures to restore such men to their farms 3 and reirtv 
posed on them the high tribut« they had paid befare tonversion* 


ftym di* frttMijiiMÅm Affiairt, 

JCfmfiifJkt 3 /éwww nr Rrflin' {#'*$*§* 

At Kjruyif-r i '- 1 C*rr 

AN IMITATION IN GOLI> OF A 
BVZANT1NE COIN WITH A ft ABIC 
INSCRIPTION 

Rctunln; on the øbrøfie ih* fsgøres 
HrticliuiiJlfnidiiJk fc«ifltiilinc,aml 
IltradcoitBi, Ifld tin the reverec Q 
madifk-iJ Byinntine ertw, Nc mmt 

iifmnE h given T 


frjrj m Jff trtitmhiftliÅr* .Uh***". A'i'ir./j'ij'ji/ 

li &rrli'M."' Itt'nifrr Jt Cr»\I/r i!-" C*.. Brrhm) 

COFPEH COIN OF 'ABD-Al-MAUK 
Branng on thr obver^e his image und Ilu 
liiinae atui OP the ruvcrtp un four 
»teps togelher with the innÅdduA und 
the fflint iLMne H Bii'Skbakk. An inuLntion 
nf the Byrafitinc dinar* 


1 Ab* C mart. al'TJrlJ Uk at-Sk^rif { Ciuro, lyz\, p, 1S5. 

1 Thti wordi uud taler f«r ftwlim n, had at this time no eonnotttinn ol' inferioriljr , 
* Mub«™l, ji. aSG, 
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which included the equivalent of kharåj {land taxi and j^y&h 
(poll tax). He cvcn made Arabs who acquircd prtpcrty in a 
kharåj territory pay the li sti al land tax. 

The Caliph r Umar II (717-20) trled to nemedy the resultant 
riissatisfaetioti amongthe Neo-Moslems by re-establ isfri ng thcold 
principle of hb earlier namesakc (hat a Mostern, whethcr Ar ab 
or mawla t need pay no tri hu te whatsocvcr, but he insisted that 
the kharåj land was the joint property of the Mostem eonv 
muniiy. 1 He thus prohibited aftcr the year AM* 100 (718^19 
the sale of kharåj lands to Arabs and Moslems and declaréd that 
ff the owner of such land be eonverted his property shoutd revert 
to the village community and he might contimie to use it as a 
leascholder, 

Though inspired by the beat of intention^ 'Umar's pol i ry was 
not successful. Ie dimtnished the revenues of the State and in.- 
creased the nurnber of d ten ti in the ritten* Many Berbers and 
Persians ernbraeed Islam to en joy the pecunLiry privileges ihus 
aceordcd them. Latcr praedce reverted to the system of nl- 
Hajjåjj with mi nor modifikations. It was not until then that the 
dEstanetion was drawn between jiryah, a burden which “falls 
ofF with the aeceptance of Islam 1 \ and kharåj, which does not. 
Stnce the jizyah was a comparatively small item, the treas 11 ry 
continued to roceive its main income from the kharåj and did 
not in the long run appreeiably Rufler. 

O ther rul tural and agricultural reforms are attributed to the 
versatility and energy of aHJajjjlj. He dug a mimber of new 
tianals and restored th^ large one Ljctween the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. He drained and iilted submerged or unculti vated 
lands. He contributed to the development of diacritical marks in 
Arahic orthography to distinguish such simi I arly written letters 
as dd\ ta and ?ha\ da/ and dhåt x and to the adaptation from 
Syrlac of vowel signs, dammah fat hak \a\ and kasrah 1 „ 

inserted above and below the consonants, 1 tn this orthographic 
reform he was prompted by the desire to prevent errors in the 

1 Itm.Sa p d> vol. i' F pp. Ekt^AiUdr, vtA. jv, p. WqÉllii, vol. it,. 

[i. j[6?; ibn-ad-Ja^i,, Sirat ICniro. 13315, pp. SS-9, 

1 Ibn-iipJ^wain pp- PHyiQO, 

1 Xbn-KjlfllHkin, *i-A*y 4 n (Calro. ligo), ™\, l pp. 240 -1 =de S ]atx t 

fUA'Aamj* s Bi&gt&pkwai Dutte***? (Pari*, 1^43), V^l. i. pp, 359-«.«, cf. 
Suyfri, vol. li r p. i;i; Thvf?dat Hftfakltt. fatsAitAl* drt Q*rd*i ((»altingen. 

J-Sfjoj, pp. ^05-0; ef. G. C. Mit™, jiwrwai, ^VWr E<at Studi*i y vd. vris (194SJ, 
PP- 2J^4 2. 
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recitation of the sacred text. of which hc evident ly prepared a 
eritical revision, 1 le who started lift as a schoolmaster never lost 
internt in Sitemture and oratory. His patronage of poetry and 
science was notable- The Bedouin satirist Jarir, who with his 
rivals al-Farinedaq and al-Akhlal fartned the poetkil] trium- 
vi rate of the Umayyad period, was his panegymt as well as poet 
laureate of the Caliph E Umar. His physirian was a Christian 
named TaySdhuq. 1 The “slave of TbaqTf \ as he was dubbet! hy 
his f Iraqi enemieSp died in Wasit É June 714. at the age of ftiu- 
three. Icaving a name that is undouhledly One of the greatest in 
the annals of Islam. 

Among the ou tstanding aehicvcments of the period were the 
many ar c hit eet ural monuirøatts, sotne of whkh have sur vi ved 
to the present day. 

In Falestine the Cahph Sulaymåji built on the ruins of a 
more nneient town the city of al-Ramlah 2 whkh he made his 
residen ce. Traces of his palace eould hc sten there until the time 
of the World War, and the minaret of his White Mosque (which 
after the Umayyad Mosque of ØamasCUS and the Dorne of the 
Rock in Jerusalem became the third leading sanctuaiy of Syria) 
as rebil ilt by the M amluks in the early part of the fourteenth 
ren lury is still st ånding. With Sulaymån the imperial Capital 
ceased to be the home of the caliphs. Hishåm resided in at- 
Kusafah, a Roman settlement near at-RaqqnhA In 691 'Abd-al- 
Malik erected in Jerusalem the magmficent Dorne of the Rock 
(Qubbat af-Sakhrah), wrongly styled by Europeans M the Mosqne 
of 'Umar", in order lodivert t hither the pilgrirnagefrom Makkah 
which was held by his riva] ibn-aJ-Zubayr. That "Abd-abM alik 
wa_s the builder is attested by the Kuhc inscription still preserved 
mund the dorne. Over a century la ter the stmeture under went 
restoration by the f Abbsbid Caliph akMVmun (813-33)« 
unser li pul onsly ^ubtkutcd his own name for thai uf Abd-al- 
MaJik but inadvertcntly forgot to change the date. 4 The 1 Ab basid 
architect set dose together the letters of the new name, crowding 
them En to the- narrow Space originally occupicd by the name of 
' Or Tiy^dhtiLi, frr Tkedocii«, Ibn nMMj pL 1^. 

* BaEeulhuri, [i. *43 Hittår p- 
1 hlcntiiV-il bytrfllrri wilh uJ-lliy: al »S hiir^s r o| 

1 The inienplLEM* in ils pre^nt ferm tuc* tu follows: Kat li bCILT Tilis DuMfc 
rur servast of (»op # AbpIulcah al- em am al ma'uHn co}miianpe* of 
i nr. BEUSfmf ts tue vf-am tw(3 anih sevestv. May Goa accept of mm and 

FA VOV* HlMl åMKK, 
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’Ahd-al-Malik. 1 Close by ihe Dorne and in the southem sectton 
of the saered arca *Abd-al-Ma]ik erected another rnosqu<% pos- 
sibly on the site of an earlicr di urt: ti. Loeal usage designatea this 
mosquc al-M els] id ai-Aqsa (the farther mosque a » F but the temi 
is also used in a more general sense lo indlide the whole eollec- 
tion of sacred buddings on tliat area. Al-Haram al-Sbaril (the 
noble sanetuary) is another namr* for this grøup, otily less sacred 
than the two Harams of Makkah and al-Madlnah* 

The greatest Umayyad builder p however, was at-Walid p son 
of *Alxl-aI-Malik p whose mlc was one of comparative peace and 
Opulente, So great wzs this caiiph's penchant for budding thai 
during hts reign whenever people in DamasCus met together 
fine buddings formed the chief topie of con versat ion r as cookery 
and ihe fair sex did under Sulaymån, and religion and the Koran 
under f Umar ibn-'Abd-al-’A^Tz. 1 This al-Walld. ivho I i ved only 
fqrty yearsj enlarged and beautified the great mosque of Mak- 
kah, 4 rehuilt that of al-Madttiah, erected in Syria a mimber of 
schools and pi aces of worship and endovved Institutions for the 
lepers, the lame and the blind-* He was perhaps the first ruler 
in medieval times to huild hospitals for persons with ehronle 
diseases^ and the many lazar houses which la t er grew up in 
the West followed the Moalem precedent. 4 From a church in 
Ha'labakk al-Walld removed a dorne of g i Ided brass which he 
set over the dorne of his father's mosque in Jerusalem. But his 
greatest accomptishmenl was the conversion in Damaseus of the 
sile of the Cathedra! of St. John the Baptist, which he seized 
from his Christian subjects, into one of the sublimest places of 
worship in the World. This Umayyad Mosque is still considered 
the fourth hol i est sanetuary of Islam h after ihe three Uarams of 
Makkah, al-Madmah and Jerusalem. Before alAYalid the Mos- 
lems s hared a part of ihe sacred enclosure with ils Christian 
owners. To justify fhe seizure later tradition ctaimed that the 
eastem half of ihe city was cap rured by force and the western 
by eapitulation and ihat the two Moslem contingents, eaeh 

1 De Vogiié, L< tempfr ufr Jéruiahm (Puris, *$£4), pp. «5-6 h wa* ihe ft ral lo ilh- 
rovtf ihe fiiiiÉkrtdofi, 

* i'>fim a. reference E-q the in ICtiTan 17 ' i- A) t BueS^ pjJiiJk a Jitiip tljtfr. 
FMn, p. 17^ milt« *J-WlUd Ihe buil Jer of hE-A^l, 

1 Fakbri* p. 174: yabari, val, ii» pp- 

4 PalildlujH, p . 47 - Hitdt l*- 

* l'abari, i>ij| r jf, p. 1^71; ihn-al-Fiiqth, pp. 1067, 

1 Casmift 1 1 trti, Art. H, Chiva!r>" Aribic P \ Emejvii^fdia Swi+t 
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without knowing what thc other had done s met in the metro- 
pol il an c. at hedral. The cal hedral as ood oii tlic s i te of an eadicr 
Roman temple al most in the centre uf ihe town. Over the I i rit el 
of the southem portal of ihe endosure, long since walled up, an 
ancient inskription in Greek ean still l>e read: “Thy kingdom, 

O C brist, is an eve ri asting ki rigdom r and Thy dominion endureth 
throughout all general ion s 1 ’. 1 

Of the remaining caliphs in this period of Umayyad glory 
there is little tu be said save uf r Umar II (717-20j and 
Hisham. *Umar waa entirely under the influenee of the theo- 
logians and has enjoyed through the ages a reputation for piety 
and ascetieism that stands in ghring eontrast with the alleged 
impiety of the Umayyad regime, He was, in faet, the t mayyad 
saint r To the 3 ater tradition, vvhteh cxpected a maå*uih (otie sent; 
to appear every hundred ycars to renovate Islam, he became the 
ont sent "at the head" of the second centtify (A-H. Joo), just as 
abShafi'i s tood "at the head” of the third. Hb biographer 2 tdis 
tis that Tmar wore clothes with so tnany patches and minglcd 
with his subjeets un suth free terms ihat when a stranger came 
to petition him he would find it difficult to necognize the ealiph, 
When oru? of his agents wrote that his hseat reforms in favour 
of new converts would de piete the treasury f Umar replied, 
“Glad would t be F by Ailah, to §e£ c very body become Mos lem, 
sq that thou and I would have to till the soil with our øwn hånds 
to earn a hvirsg,” 1 f Umar discontinued the practite cstablished 
in the time of Mi/åwiyah of cursing f AU from the pulpit at the 
Friday prayers. 1 The piety of f LFmar, who died at the age ot 
thlrty-nine, saved his grave from the desperation whieh was visited 
by the r Abbåsids upon the other tombsi of the preceding dynasty, 

With Hisham (724-43), the fourth son of B Abd-abMaHk, the 
Umayyad golden age tårne to a dose r After Mu'åwiyah and 
'Ahd-al-Malik, H bh am was rightly cons idered by Arab author- 
ities the third and last statesman of the huuse of Umayyah.* 
When his young son Mtdåwiyah, ancestor of the Spanish 
Umayyads, feil from his horse while hunting and was kitled, the 

s Cf P-S1 145 : 13; Heb. i ; $. 1 Ibn-aljawii, pp. 173-4, 14 S 

1 /åtd. pp. 99 Llo. Kitd& i-J* :l • ujf-// w T ii*r.j JS nf-ffytqj'iq, Je 

G«jc [Lcjdcn, 1&&3), p. 4. 

* Faåkrit p m 176 . 

1 Mui udi, vol v f p. 479; cf. Ya'cjybij vol. ii, p. 393; s bn ■ Q’uUybab, jl/i'dSrr/, 
p r mhu'al-Fidi", voL 1, p, 116; A *i£d& p. 69. 
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father’a commcnt was* "I brought hÉm up fur the caliphaic and 
he pursues a fox! hh 1 His governor of at-tråq, KhSlid ibn- 
'AbduB&h at-Qasri, under whom the region pros pered espedalJy 
through the engineering and drainage works of Hassan al- 
Nabatj, appropnated for himsetf a surplus of I3 r ooo h cx>o dir- 
hams aftcr squandering rcverme to nearl y three times that sum, 1 
SuhsequcntLy KhåEid met the same fate rhat befell others Eike 
hirn—he was apprehended in 738, jailed, tortured and requircd 
to give an acpount of the State mOneys and makc rcpaymeiUS* 
His case is only onc illustration of thal administration and 
eomiption in the body pol i tic avhich helped to undermine the 
Umayyad t Krone and render its occu pants an easy prey for the ir 
'Abhfisid rivals. 

1 Tu bu ri, toL ii, pp. E 73 s_<1 - 
1 l'nbari, val. ii R p* 1643; Yu P qubi, vat. i-i. 3 & 7 - 
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Boring un the ofover&e p cross ivltli ih e ilUcri}PtJuEi TB. ri- iwa ouru and an 
ihe rets« n Xutie sttttriptm ilMing thai the ruliph hin rtcogniml thii m cqnbfl’ 
lent la tWv Fiobiihtj the nrIi**E iHcrihcd wei^bt thiu far ftnihd. 
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FOL] TI CAL ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIAL CONBITIONS 
UNDER THE UMAVYAl >3 


The administrative divisions of thc empire in Umayyad nml 
even VVbbasid times correspomted in general to the provindes 
of the prcoedhig Byzaminc and Pcrsian empires. Thev com- 
prised; (i) Syria-PaJestinr; (2) aLKfifali, mchiding zd- P Iråq; (j) 
al-Rap'ah with Pcrsia, SijisrSn p Khurasan, aUUalrrayn. r Uman 
and probably Najd and al-Yamamah; (4 Art’nenia; (5 aMJijå*: 
( 6 ) Karmån and the front i er distrirts of India; 7 EgypC 
(K; ] fnqiyah; 9) al-Y am an and thc rest o f Simili Arabia.* (xradu- 
ally comhinalions were made and five viceroyalties resulted. 
MlTåwiyah rombined al-Basrah and ai-Kufah mto one vice- 
royalty, 1 that of al-Traq, which induded most of Persia and 
castern Arabia 'and had al-Kufah for ifcs Capital. Laler the 
viccroy of al-Traq was to have a deputy govemor for Khuråsån 
and Transoxiana, usuatty resi ding at Manv, and anot her for 
Sind and Panjab, Likewsse al-I^ijas, al-Yaman and Central 
Arabi a were combmcd mto another viceroyalty. AbJazJrah (the 
nort hern part qf the land between the Tigris and Euphrates) 
with Amienia p Adharbayjån and parts of taster n Asia Mi nor 
form ed the third. Lower and Up per Egypt Constituted thc fourtb* 
Ifriqiyah, which embraeed norlhern Africa west of Egypt. 
Spain, Sidly and other adjacent biands formed the fifth vice- 
royalty w ith al-Qayrawan as its scat of governmertf. 

The threcfold governmental funetion of pølitical administra¬ 
tion, tax coilcction and religions leadcrship was now directed as 
a rule by three different officials. The viceroy {amir, fåftiå) would 
appoint his own r åm\t (agent p prefeet) over any particul&r dis- 
trict and simply forward the name to the caliph, Under Hisham 
(7^4 43 ) Wc the newly appointed governor of Armema and 

1 Cf- iWKhriltfiati, woL Lis, pp. 4. TO, l| B 17. 134-41; Alfred von Kremer, €*!tur- 
jfri c Air At* dtr wn//r rfr« toI. i (Vienpn^ l®“ 5 h pp. 163-3.-. 

1 Y* f qaH, vol H, p, 
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Adharbayjan remuining in Damascus and sending a naiå (ac- 
credited deputy) in his stcad, The viceroy had full charge of 
pol i tical and military administration in his province. but quitc 
often the rcvenues were under a special officer* $åhib til~kkardj x 
respons tb|e directly to the caJiph, Mu awiyah was apparcntiy the 
firs c to appoint such an officer, whom lie sent to abKdfah. J 
Prevkmsty the govcrnment of a province in the Mos lem empire 
had meant chiefly it$ financial administration. 

The revemie of the State was derived from the same sources as 
under the orthodox caliphate, ehief among whicb was t ri bute 
from svibject peoples. In the provinces all expenses of local 
administration, State annuif tes-, sokliers" stipends and miscel I ane- 
ous services were met from the local incomc, and only the balance 
went to the caliphal treasury. Mu'åwiyaVs measiirc of deducting 
the zakah p about 21 per cent, from the fbeed annuities of the 
Modems, 2 hears a close resembiancc to the iticonie tax of a 
nlodern State, 

The judiciary had to do with Moslems onty, all non-Moslems 
being aElowed autonomy under their own religions heads. This 
rxplains why there were judges only in large cities. 1 he Prophet 
and the early caliphs ad ministertid justice in person * as did the ir 
generals and prefeets ini the provinces, for the various functions 
of go vertimen t were as yet undifferentiated. L he first purdy 
judtaial officials in the provirices received their ap point ment from 
the go ver nors. Under the Wbbasids appointment by the caliphs 
becarne more comrnon. Tradition. however p credits ’Umar with 
having ap pointed a judge {qÆ$t) over Egypt as early as A,if + 23 
(643),* After 661 we find in that country a regular series of judges 
succeeding one mother. They were always reeruited from the 
dass* whose members were scholars leamed in the Koran 
and Moslem tradition, Besides dectding cases they adminbtered 
pi nus foundations {wtitff) and the est ates of orphans and im¬ 
beciles. 

Dbcovering that sorne øf his sSgned eorrespondencc was being 
forged* Mu'awiyah crcated a bureau of registry. 1 a kind of State 
chaneery* whose duty it was to rnake and presene one copy of 

1 Ib^KtulJdun* ni. iii, p a 4,1- »■» P- 1 

* AI Knak. J&M cd. R. Gueit (BdriH, 190SL pp, 300-301. S« *E*o 

iWQut&ybah/ffr-tiH jj/- vol. i, p, Gi. 

É ateAJiim, Él tilran of ih« 7*h*i\ t vol. n, pp, 205 -6; FMr£ t 

P* 149. 
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each official document befare sealing and dispatehing the 
original. By the lime of r AI>d-al-Ma 3 ik the Umayyåds had 
devcloped a stato archive in Damaseus, 1 

I tie Uinayyad army was model I ud in its general organisation 
after thai of the Byzantines, The division was i rito five eorps: 
centre, two wings, vangu ard and rearguard. The formation as 
of oid was in lines. T his general plan continued until the time 
of the last calipb, Manvan [I (744-50), who abandoned the uld 
division and introduced the small compact body of troops called 
kardus (cohort), 1 In outfit and armotir the Arab warrior was hard 
to distinguish from the Ureek, The weapons were essentiel ly the 
same, The c a val ry used piam and rounded saddles not unlike 
thodl of the Byzantincs and prccisely like rhe on es still in fashion 
in the Near East. 1 hc lieavy art i Iltry was represented by the 
bal! i s ta ( arradah) t the mangonel (manjtznsq'j and the bat tering' 
ram (ilfi&bdéah r k&&$h Stich hwvy engines and siege machines 
together with the baggage were carrjed on caxnels behind the 
army, 

i he forces kept at Damascus were chtefly Syrians and Sy ri an- 
ized ArabianSr Al-Basrah and al-Kufah were tht inain retruiting 
grounds for the army of all the eastern provinces. Under the 
5 u fy anids the stim ding army numbered 60,000 h entaillng a 
yearly expenditure of 60,000,000 dirhams, including family 
stipends. 3 Yazld III (744) reduced all annuities by 10 per cent. 
and thereby wøn the sobriquet nåqi$ (dlmimsber 1 aiso defi^ 
cicnt) 4 Under Lhe last Umayyad the army is said to have reaehed 
120 fOOOjj s a ftgure whieh is probably a mistake for 12,000. 

I he arab navy was likcwise an imitation of the Byzantme 
model. Fhe fighling unit was a galley with a minimum of twvnty- 
five seais on eaeh of the two lower decks. Each seat held two mcn É 
and the hundred or more rovrers in each ship were armed. But 
those who specializcd in fighting look up their positions on the 
upper deck, 

The evenings of die catiphs were set apart for entertainment 
and social intertemrse* Mu'åwiyah was particularly fund of 


1 XtAi'u^n vol, v, jj. 239, 

1 T*b*ri, vol il* p. 1044; ibn-Klu 1 dCf», *oL iii hP . 16c, i, 16 iti 

ihn-.il -Athir, tdL v g p. j67 ? tt 7-$, 

1 Tul.r, p- 19^ 

1 Itmul AikSf, vol, p 330 J Yjqm, vd- U t p 401. 

* rIju• nMrida , toI, i p p, 31a, S« twlow h p. 285. 
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] i stening to historiea i nartKtiveS and anecdotes* preferabiy South 
Arabian, and pootical recitations. To satisfy i hibi desire he im- 
ported from al-Yaman a stary-tdkr* r AbTd ibn-Sharyah, vvhn 
entertained the calipb through many brig nights with tales of 
the heroes of tlie past. The favouritu drink \v;ls rose sherbet,, 
edebrated in Ara bie seng 1 and still cnjoycd in Damaseus and 
other E as tern towns •* It waj relished particularly by the women* 

Mu*åwiyah r s son Yazfd was the first confirmed drunkard 
among the caliphs and won the title Yaztd nl-£fin??ii±r> the Yazid 
of w i nes, 3 One of his pranks was the traming of a pet mon key, 
abu-Qays, to partidpate in his drinking bouts- 3 Yazid* we are 
told fr dr ank da i Ly, whereas al A Valid I eontentrd himself whh 
drinking c ve ry other dav; Hisham, once c very Friday afler the 
di vine service, and r Abd-aJ-MaJik on!y once a mnmh, Snit Ehen 
so heaviiy that he perforce disburdtned himself by the use of 
emetks. 4 YazTd II felt such attachmeru to two of his singing 
giris, Sallamah and hlababah r that when the latter was choked on 
a grape which he playfully threw intrc her mouth the passionate 
young caJiph fretted himself to death. 4 But the paim for drinking 
should be handed to his son al-Walid II (743-4), an incoirigible 
libertine, who is sak! to have gonc swimming habitually tn a pool 
of wine of which he would gulp enough to lower the surface 
appreciably.* Ål-WalJd is reported to have opened the Koran 
one day p and as his cyc feLI upon the verse "Ånd every froward 
poientate was brought to naught V he shot the sacrcd book to 
pieces with his how and arrow T meanwhile repeating in defiance 
tWo verses af his own composition.* 

This calfph spent his time in his desert casttes, oåe of which 
stood by al-Qaryatayn p midway between Damascus and Paimyra. 
The Aghdni* has preserved for us an eye-witness T s report of one 
of his debauched drinking parties. As always f da rini ng, singing 
and inusic served as the handmaids of drinking. When the crdiph 

1 Agké*i f vol. xv, p. 4&* 1 .1 *, 

1 V qJ f vol, ill p p, 403; Nuwajrii, MiAéjak, vol. tv, p, . 

* Mas'ud i, vol. v. p r 

1 Most of o ar information alwut thv lighter lide of the Live* com« from 

AfåÆ «| P prima nly a 1 ile ni ry Work, and! sirmkr book*, which ftcH be l alten too 

literally. Jf&ém f, vol. t, p. 3, g i vej this criterion for the choice of data. 'Vtir^anec 
tkat pleasej th^ ønlucibr and entertnins the heatet". 

1 A'jtdé af-'tys ti pp. 4041; cf. Agk£*i r vol. xiu, p. 165. 

1 AlnNiwåji, //d/iø/ (Ciiro, 12^9), p. 98. 

1 Siir, 143 t S. * sffAftti, voL vi, p. 12 $ * Vol, ti, p ji_ 
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was one of (hose who maintained rea-sonahle sdf regpect he 
screen ed himself hehiftd curtnins which separated Kim from ihe 
entertainers. OtherwisD, as hi the case of al-Walid, he joined 
the parly on a footlog of cquatity. 1 

Such fest i vi ti es as these were nevertheless not entirely lacking 
in cultural Value« They undoubtedly encou raged the devdop- 
nicnt of poetry, music and the csthetic side of ti fe in general and 
were not always mere orgies. 

Among the more irvnoemt and fashionable pastimes which 
en gaged ihe i nieres t of the caliphs and their courtiers were 
hunting, horse-rating and dietng. Polo, whieh becamc a favourite 
sport under the P Abbasid:> ( was probably mtrodiiced from Persia 
towards the end of the Umayyad period, and eock-fights at the 
time were not infrequent, The chase was a sport early devdoped 
in Arabia p where the saluki {saliiqi, from Saluq in al-Yaman 
dog was at first exclusively used. The cheetah (fakd) camcon the 
seene Iatcr. Legend makes Ktilayb ibn-Rabfah, hero of the War 
of Bas fis p the brst Arabian to use it in hunting, The Persda ns 
and Indians had trained this animal long before the Årabians- 
Yazld I, son of Mu'awiyahj was the first great hunter in [slam 
and ti le first who trained the cheetah to ride on the crmip of a 
horse. He adorned his hunting dogs with gold anklets and as- 
ssgned to each a special slave. 3 Horse-racing was extrcmely 
popular among the Umayyads. Al-Walid, son of 'Abd-al-Malik, 
was one of the first caliphs to institute and patronize public 
racesHis brother and successor* Sulayman* had just completed 
arrangements for a national eompetition in horse-racing when 
death overtook him, 4 In one of the courses organized by their 
brolher Hisham the number of racers from the royal and other 
stables reachcd 4000, IL which finds no parallel in pre-Islamic or 
Isbmic annals"; 6 A favourite daughter of this caliph kept horses 
for racing. 4 

J he ladies of the royal Household seem to have enjoyed a 
relative ly high degree of freedom. A Mak kan poet, abu-Dahbal 
al-jumahif did not hesitate to address love poems to T Atik ah p the 
beautifu! daughter of Mu'åwiyah, of whom he had caught a 
gtimpsc through the lifted ve i Is and c ur ta i ns as she w r as on a pil- 


1 cd. Atøraad ZakL [Ciiro, 1914), p. J*. 

1 ****?' P- 1 Maiudi, voL vi, pp. 13-17. 

* IbivM-JuwiL, Sirti 'l m*r y p, 56. 1 Mu f Qdi p vol. v + p. 466, 

■ Rii&ksi* tfyén p, l sæ . 
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^rimagc and whom hft later folloived to her father's Capital. The 
caliph had at last to "cut off the tongue of the poet" by offering 
him a subsi dy and fmdmg him a suilable wtfe r l AfiOther poct p 
the handsome Waddah al-Yaman, ventured to make love to one 
□f the wives of aTWalid 1 in Damascus tn spitc of the tbreats o( 
the caliph, and finally paid for his audarity with his life. s The 
inRuenee cxerebed by the shrewd and pretty *Arikah< grand- 
da lighter of Mtfliwtyah, overber husband-callph. "Abd-al-Malik, 
mav be illus t rat ed hy the story which tells how she locked her 
door when angry with the caliph and re fused to open it urt til a 
favouritc courtier camc weeping and fabely said that one of his 
iwq sons had kilted theother and that the caliph was intenl on 
exeeming the fratritide. 3 The harem system p with its concomitant 
auxiliary of eunuchs, was not p it seems t fut ty insti tu ted uritil the 
rime of al-Walld IL 4 The First eunuchs were mostly Greeks and 
were evidently mtråduced into the Arab world following the 
By kantine precedeni 4 

It is safe to assume thai Damascus has not mueh rhanged its r\m 
general tone of life and character since its days as the (Jmayyad 
Capital. Then t as now p in fhe narrow, covered strwta the Dam ascene 
with his wide trousers, red pointed shoes and huge turban could 
be seen nibblng shoulders with the aun-tanned Redouin in his 
I oose gown sumiountcd by kufiyah (head shawl) and *iqål (head 
band) and occasionalty meeting a Enropcan-dresset! Ifranji* 
liere and there the arbtocrat, the vvcH-tø-do Dam ascene,, might 
bc seen on horseback cloakcd in a whitcsilk *aba and armed with 
a sword or Lance. A few wornen, and those all vdled p cross the 
5 treets; ot hers siealthily peep through the latticed Windows of 
the ir homes overlook i ng the bazaarx and public sqtiarcs, Sherbet 
selleri and sweetrøeat venders råbe their voiccs to the highest 
pitch in compctition with the incessant tramp of the passers-by 
and the multitude of dunkeys and camds laden with the varied 
producis of the desert and the sowti. The dty atmosphere b 
charged with every kind of smell which the otfactnry sense is 
capable of pcrceiving. 


1 A^kåw t\ toL vi T pp. s jS-Gi . 1 | >p. w. p. 49. 

1 Mas'Ddt, vol. v T pp. 373-5, É VQ h iv . PP- 

1 J. B. Bury p TAt Admixi* /mfit* SyHtm in fåf Ximfå Cnfttry 

£ London p Lt|ll} p pp. 170 Uf4 Charif* Diehi* 3 piwtff/jeransffur ri dåtédtntf (Piiii, 

1919)1 p. 154,. 

* Å Frank p a »nrd for4II Kozopcan j; ciprdutljf cnmiflon durin^ Ihe CruJadfci. 
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c IL SOCIAL CONDITIONS UNDER THE UMAYYADS *3? 

As in other dtics the Arabians lived in separate quarters of 
their Gwn aceording to thdr tribal affiljation. In Damascus* 

Htm^ Alcppo (tf alab) and other towns these k&raki (quarters) 
are sti El well marked, The doorway of cach house opened From 
ihc Street in ro a en urt yard in the centre of which u&ually stood 
a large waler-bastn with a Rowing jer emitting from lime to 
rime a veiLlike spray. An orange or citron tree grw by the basin. 

The rooms surronnded the courtyard. which in 1 arger hemses was 
pro vided with a doister* lt is to the etemal glory of the banu- 
Umayvah that thev suppUed Damaseus with a water system 
which was uncxcellcd in the contemporary Orient and still con- 
tinues to funetion. Yaaldb namc is borne today by a carid, Nahr 
Yaztd p which this son ofMu'Svriyah dug from the Barada s ormore 
probably widened/ in order to pørfeet the ir rigation of the 
Ghutah. This rich ossis outside Damaseus with its luxurtous 
gardens owes its ver)’ esistence to the Barada. B es i des the N'ahr 
Yank!, the Earada send* off four other arms or channeb which 
spread fert i lity and freshness throughout the town. 

The population throughout the empire was di vided i nto four s*n.-w!iA 
social dasses. The highest consisted naturally of the ni I i ug Mos¬ 
lems headed by the caliphal Household and the aristocracy of 
A ra bi an conquerors. Exactly how numerous was this class can- 
not be aseertained. Under aUWalid l the number of annuities 
apportioned to Arabian Moslems in Damascus and its dist riet 
(jund) reached 45,000.= Under Marian I p IJims and its distriet 
registered ao r OOO pensions. The number of converted Mosterns 
could not have becrc great before the restrictions imposed by 
'Umar II. Although the Capital of the caliphate may have pre- 
sented by the end of the Umayyad period the aspect of a Moslem 
town p Syria as a whole remained l argdy Christian un til the third 
Mos lem een lury. The small towns and villages and espeda I ly 
the mountainous regions—always the home of the lost cause" 
preserved their native features and andent rul tura I parterns. In 
faet the Lcbanon remained Christian in fahh and Syriac in 
spetrch for centuries after the conquest. On ly the phyrical con- 
flict had ended with the conqucst; the religions, the radal p 

* CcnstiJt Tflakhrf. p. 59; dl H. SauTiirr, M |>*cripiion de Dama^ 'OvoGn 

Tawfirfth p par MohamWJid ebn Chtker^/0*™*/ ser. 9, vol, ni (j&tfh 

?■ 4 ™. 

* Comult IL l.jnnmnu, /-J Syrifj prim kuitrifut (Bdrflt, veL f p ?p. 
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the social and above all the linguisti- cønfUcEs wcrc just be¬ 
ginning, 

\-ext below the Arabi an Mos lems tårne the Neo~Mos!ems f 
who by force or pers u as ion had professeti Islam and were thereby 
admitted tn theory, though not in practice, 10 the fuil rlghts of 
hlamic citi&enship. Here Arabian chauvinism, pitted against 
iheoretkal claims, proved toø strnng for those c klin i & to be reaE- 
ized. Thore is no douht that throughuut practical ly all the [leriod 
nf the Umayyads, holders of land, whether bel levers or unbe- 
lievers, wene måde to pay kharaj (land tax), There is no evidenee 
of mass con version tn Islam in the provinces Urt til afler such 
slringent regulations as those of'Umur II and the ’Ahbasid ab 
Mutmwakkil (847-6 [ , In Egypt resisiance to thc new religion 
was ahvays leasr obstmate, The revenue of that country was re- 
cftived from fourteen million dinars in the time nf "Amr ibn-al-’As 
to five tn the time of Mu'awiyah and lat er to four under the 
"Abbasid Harun ai-Rashtd (786 809). 1 In al- f lraq il føll from a 
hundred million under f Umar ibrval-Khattab to forly million 
in the davs of 1 Abd-ahMålik. a One of the caijsos for thc deriinc 
of State revenue was undoubtedly convereion to Islam, Under 
the early T Abbasids, thcEgyptians, Persians and Aramaeans who 
had accepted Islam began tooutmimber the Moskms of Arabian 
origim 

Rcduted 10 the position of dients these neophyte 

Moslems fnrmed the lo West stratum of Moslem society, a status 
which they bitterly resented. Thb explains our lin ding them in 
many cases espousing such causes as the Shfite in al-TrSq or 
the Kharijite in Persia. Some of them, høwe ver, a* often happens, 
proved religiously iJ more royal than the king" r and their zeal 
for the new faith, bordering nti fanaticism, made them persecute 
ruuwVloskms, Amon g ihc most intolerant early Moslems were 
some of ihese converts from Christian i ty ånd Judaism. 

\% ithin the Moslem society these clients were naturally the first 
lo devote themselves to learned studies and fine arts T for they 
represented the longer tradition of culture. As they outshonc the 
Moslem Arabi ans in the intellectual held they beg an to con test 
with ihem the politknl kadcrship T Through their mtermarriages 

1 Al Yft 'tflhl, Åt/4é a/ ffuIrftirT' cJ. Jc tjofjc (Levdirii, iSqjj, p. 339, 

1 er. Y a ^4 tt Li r v«t, Si, p, a; 7 ; T. W. Arm .14. TA* i'rtwkinr ,-/ ftfom, må cd. 
([.uniion, P~ &U 
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with the conquermg stuck thcy scrved to dilute the Ara blån 
biood and ultimatcly make tbar dement i neons p i etions amidat 
the mixture of varied racial strains. 

The third dasg was made up øf members of tolcrated sects, i>himr>iii 
professors of rc ve aled religions, the sø-called a&i ai-dkim mah^ 
i.e. the Christians, Jews and Såbians with whom the Mosterns 
had made covenant The Sahinm, who were identical with the 
Mandeans, the so-callcd Christians of St, John who still sur vi ve 
in the marshy dtstrict at the mouth of the Euphrates, are men- 
tioned thrice in the Kornn {2 : 59, 5 : 73, 22 : 17), From this it 
would appear that M uham mad regarded them as bel ie vers irt 
the true God. This recognkton of tolcrated religions, whose de- 
voteés were to fae cl isarm ed and cørnpcUed to pay tri bute in re¬ 
turn for Moslem prøtertion, was the chief pul i tica I innovation of 
Muhammad and was largely due to the esteein in whirh the 
Prophet held the Bible and part ly to the aristoeratie connections 
of the banu-Ghassån, liakr, Taghlib and other Christian tribes. 

In this status the dhimmis en joy ed, against the payment of 
hind and capitatton taxes, a wide measure of toleration. Even in 
matters of civil and mminai judieud procedure* except where a 
Moslem was in vol ved* these people wefe practical ly under their 
own spiritual heads, Moslem law was too saered to fae applicable 
to them* Essent bi l parts of this system were still in force as late 
as the Ottoman period and the mandatory regimes of 'Irlq, 

Syria and Palesttce. 

Originally confined to the aM at-AitdS (Scripturarics) of ihe 
Koran 1 who came under the rule of tslam, the tolerated status 
was I ater extended by the Moslems to ind ude the firc-worship- 
ping Zoroastrians {Majus) f the heat lien of H arran and the pagan 
Berbers. Though not devotees of a reveaEed religion and thus 
technieafly out s ide the paleofprotection, the Persi an Zøroastnans 
and the North African Berbers were ofifered by the Maslem in¬ 
vaders the three thoiecs: Islam, the s word or trib u te, rat her than 
the hrst tvro on ly. Here r where the s word of Islam was not long 
enough to reach all the necks involvéd, fechnicaHty gave way 
to expediency. In such inaccessible regions as the Lcbanon 
the Christians remained al way s in the ascendant and defied 
even ’Abd-aJ-MaUk at the height of the Umayyad cajiphate, 1 
Throughaut all Syria the Christians were wdl treated under the 

1 SClfi. £: z$; a ; lOji 3 = 6 j- 6 j p de, * S« tibove* p, 2&S. 
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bénu-Uirmyyah umil the reign of the pious 'Umar II. As wc 
have alrcady leamed, Muawiyah's wifc was a Christiaan, as were 
his poet, physician and secretary of finance. Wc read of only ooc 
conspicuous cxception, that of al-Walfd I* who put to death the 
chief of the Christian Arab tribe of the banu*TaghJib for reftising 
to profoss Islam . 1 Evert Sti Egypt Copts roscscveral limes against 
their Moslem over] ords befare I hev finaily sticcumbed i ri the days 
of the "Ahbasid abMa'mun (Si 3-33).* 

The farne of "Umar II does not rest solely on his piety or on 
his remission of taxes iniposed on neophyte Mosterns« Umar was 
the (irst catiph and the only Umayyad to mipose humiliating 
restnet ion s on Christian subjectS—measures wrongly aser i bed to 
his nar lier namesake and matemal great-grandfather* 'Umar L 
This so-called "eovenant of 1 Umar", implying 'Umar I* is re¬ 
cord ed in se veral forms , 3 mostly in la ler so urees: and the pro¬ 
visions presuppose doser intercourse between Mosknis and 
Christians ih an was p ossible in the c ar ly davs of the conquest* 
The most striking rcgulations issued by this Umayyad caliph 
were the cxcluding of Christians from public ofiices* prohibiting 
their wcaring turbans, requiring them to tut thdr forelocks, to 
don dist i not i ve clothes with girdlea of leather, to ride without 
saddlcs or only on pack saddies, to erect no places of worship 
and nol to lift their voices in time of prayer. According to his 
derrec if a Moslem kdled a Christian his pen al ty was only a hne 
and no Christian fl testimony against a Moslcm in courts could 
bc accepted. The Jews werc evidently also included under some 
of these res tri etions and exdudcd from govcrnmental positions . 1 
That many of these enactmerits were not lang in force is indb 
caied by the faet that Khalid ibn-'Abdullåh abQasri, go vernor 
of al-Traq under Hisham, built a church in al-Kufah to piease 
his Christian mother * 1 granted Christians and Jews the privilegc 
of budding pi aces of worship and even appoimed Zoroastrians 
lo posts in the govemmtnt, 

* jtjrkdtti, voL S* p« 99 . II- Lammtnsin faun* m/ ser- ¥&1. iv 

PP^ 438-9. 

* KifitSk J'pr Vj, &U9*. n6. 117s Maqrixi, AI1/0/ (BulJlq, 1170), vokii, p. * 97 - 

* Ihiii' - Abd-iJ-I.liikiUD„ pp, 351-3; fbci-'Atikitj vol. i t pp. ijS-So; ol-Ifcjhlhl, 
jJ-MtUtafraf (C«Ltt> p 1314), vd. i* pp r ioo- lOi. 

1 Abu-YQmf. Kk&råjy pp. 152 3; itad-Jtwri, S&mf *Um*r t p. 100: 
vol. H, pr 33^49; ibn-al-AlWr, voL y* p, 40 - S. Tritton, Thi Cafipkt ihitr 
Mtit'Åfujb'm Sutøttfs (Oxford, i^d), pp. 5-35. 

* Ibo KliMtiiUto, vd - i, p. 303 — dc Sl.inc, vol. 1, p- 485 ^ 
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At the bottom of society stood the slaves, 1 I starn preserved s 
the ancienf Semitic institution of slavery, the legality of which 
ihc 03 d Testament admitted, but it appredably ameliorated the 
cond ilion of thc sk ve. Canon hw forbade thc Mos lem to en~ 

9 lave his co-rdigionist, bur promised no liberty to an alien slave 
who adopted Islam, Slaves in early Islam were reeruited from 
priseners ofwar, inclnding women and children, unless ransomed, 
and by purehase or raiding. Soon the slave trade becarne Very 
hrisk and lutrativc in all Moslem lands. Some slaves from Fast 
or Central Africa were black; others from Farghanah or Chinese 
Turkestan were yellow; still others from the Near East or from 
Gastern and Southern Europe were white. The Spanish slaves, 
called Saqalibak* from Spanish ésetavo, fetched ahorn a thnLi¬ 
sand dinars each, whik Turkish slaves fetched only slx hundred 
apiece. Åecording to Islamic law the offspring of a female stave 
by another slave, by any man ot her than her master, or by her 
master in case hc does not acknowledge the fatherhood of the 
child, is likcwiBe a slave; but the offspring of a male slave by a 
frecwøman is free, 

An idea of the number of staves floodmg the Moslem empire 
as a result of conquest may be gat ned from such ex aggera led 
figures, as the fol lo wing: Musa ibn-Nusayr took 300,00O captives 
from Ifnqiyah, one-fiflh of whom hc forwarded to al-Walid,® and 
from the Gothic nøbility in Spain he captured $ 0,000 virgins; 4 
Qutaybah’s captives from Sogdfana alone numbened 100,000: * 
aj-Zubayr ibn-al/Awwam bcqueathed atnørtg ot h er chattds one 
thousand male and female slaves * The famous Makkan poet of 
love, TJinar ibn-abi-Rabfah (t «■ 7 '$)* had many more than 
‘ seventy slaves/ For an Umayyad prmcc to maintain a retinue of 
about a thousand slaves was nothing extraordinary. Even the 
private in the Syrian army at the battie of SififTn had from one 
to ten servants waiting on hun,® 

Betwecn thc master and the female slave con rub sn age, but 
not tegal mandage, was permissible, The children of such a union 


1 Ar, 'it&d (pL 9 aéU) r (SspeciaJJj" if Undr; olhcrKut mamliti {pi. maMJJfé}, 

* Sqtrw trim ustd llie Arabs for thc Slamr. Ser ftelow F p, £.3 5 * 

* MftqqftH, v»1. j. p. 148* 4 vol, iv, p. 448. 

* Otd. vol. iv. p, 454 * Mai'fldi, vol. iv. p. tJ 4 . 

* vol i F p, 37. 

1 Mas*u;iii F toL Lt, p. jS?- Coniult Jurji Zsydun, T**rM d/- TamadJam ah 
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helongcd to the master and wert thereforc frce; but the status of 
the coficubine was thereby raiscd only to that of mnm*malad 
(mother of chiIdren)„ who tould neither be sold by her husband- 
master nor given away and who at his dcath w as deel ared free. 
In the melting-pot proeess whieh resulted in the amalgamation 
of Arabians and forelgncrs a the slave trade undoubtedly played 
an extremely important r&lc. 

The Eibcratiøn of slaves was ahvays looked upon as a good 
work (furétf/i) enlitling the master to a special reward in the 
next world, When hberated the slave cnjoyed the status of a Client 
to his former master, now his patron. In case the patron died 
without beirs the client inherited his estate, 

The quict life of al-Madlnab^ rendered venerable by Ils early 
Moslem association, attracted thither wou 3 d-bc scholars devoted 
to the study of the mementos of ils sacred past and to the 
cøllecting of legal and ritual enaclments. The city containing the 
burial-place of the Prophetthus becaxnc the first centre of I slam ic 
tradition, whieh under such men as Anas jbn-Måiik (f belwcen 
709 and 711) and'AbduIIah ibn-'Umar ibn-al-Khattiib* (t & 9 Z) 
developed in to a science of the first ordcr. 

The school of Makkah owes its reputation to "AbdtlØSh ibn- 
al/Abbas, surn amed abu-al-* Abbås cæ. 68 B), a eousin of the 
Frophct and ancestor of the 'Abbasid caliphs, a man who was 
so univers al ly ad mi red for his knowkdge of profane and sacred 
tradition and jurisprudenee and For hh skili in commentfng on 
the Koran that he won the enviable title of Mår ai-ummaå (the 
sage of the community), Modem criticjsm t however, has exposed 
him as a first-class fabrkator of hadit hs. 

Under the Umayyadsthc hvo citiesof al-Hijåsentirely changed 
their aspet t, To abMad Inah, the forsaken Capital of Arabia, now 
ret ired many of those anxious to keep aloof from the turmoil 
of political activity or des i rous of enjoying undisturbed the great 
fortuncs whieh the wars of conquest had gained for therm Fol- 
I o wing al-Hasan and al-Uusayn, a large tiumber of ■noutrtmx 
ricki r ftocked there. Inside the city arose palaces and outside il 
villas, all swanaing With servante and slaves and providinc their 
oceupants with every variety of luxury, 1 Makkah shared with its 

1 Elilfit son of the »conJ Cfiliph, Ab a Eraditjonist lie is consLd^nfd rdiable 

ihali ihii-Milik, vhost rolltrtion tins hewi ptrxmå m the MuinaJ af Ahmad ibh> 
FjUnW 

* M-iCuc1i P w! r iv p pp, 354'5. 
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sistcr city thb attract i veness for lovers of pleasure. As li fe in the 
two dlies becamc more lux ur ions its exeesscs bccame more 
notorious. 1 Pilgrims from all over the Mosion worid brought 
evcry vear vast fresh supplies of money. What a contrast to thc 
primitive times when ihe Caliph f Umarb agent arrived from al- 
Bal^rayfi claiming to be the bearer of tribute amounting io 
500,000 d irhams! The caliph quest ioned thc possibihty of snch a 
figurc* and when doubly assurcd that it was "a hundred thou~ 
sand five limes a+ * hc summoned the peoplc and proclaimed, O ye 
men, w? have just receivcd an enormous sum. If yc wish we 
s hall give each hb sbarc by measure, othcrwbe by count"* 
With this increast-d flow of wealth thc two Holy Cities bccame 
less hoty, They devdoped into a centre of worldly pleasure and 
gaicty and a home of sccular Arab musrc and son g. In Makkah 
was cstablished a kind of elubhouse patrontzed by guests who, 
we are told, had fadlities for hanging their outer garments on 
pegs—apparently an innovation for al-trlijaz before indulging 
in thcss, backgammon, dice or reading** To al-Mad in ah Perslan 
and By kantine slave son gstr esses [gtydm docked in increasing 
mim hers ^ Amorous poetry kept pace with other new de velo p- 
ments. Houses of <11 rcputc ( &uyu£ dJ-$iydn) flourishcd in al- 
Madinah and were patron i Ked by no less a poet than al-Farazdaq 
of national farne. 4 As these female staves sang and played so ft 
melodies for the entertai nment of their weakhy masters and 
guests, the latter, a tt ired in colourful robes > reelined on square 
maitresses or ciishions while they inhaled the perfurfit of burning 
spiees and sipped from silver gobiets the ruddy wines of Syria. 

Al-Madinah boasted under ihe early Marwånids the proud 
and bcautiful Sayyidah 6 Sukaynah (f 735), daughter of the mar- 
tyred ai-Hu$ayn and granddaughicr of'Ali, one of the most re¬ 
markable women of the age. 

Sukaynahb rank and leaming combtned wkh her fondness for 
sang and poetry and her charm, good taste and quick-wiitcdness 
to make her the arbiter of fashion t beauty and literat ure in the 
region of the sacred cities, Sukaynah was noted for her jests 
and hoaxcs,* The er ude humour apprcebted even in the high 
society of the tinte is illustrated by the oceasion when she 

1 AffÅJni, vrJ. isi r p. 197 . 1 l^n-Si d, voL. iii. pL 1, p. 31 

1 Afkdmit tqI. ir, p. 51; cl be3ow a p. vd1 *»> P-W* 

1 M L»dy" r a. tille feieTfed for the deMcndant* of AU and Flpiiuh. 

* ™l - ié4'i; v&L ifii, pp- 97, 101 ' J ’ 
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made an oid Persian sheikh sit on a basket of eggs and duck 
likc n hen, to the merriment of her incoming guests, On another 
she sent word To the cbief of police thal a Syrian had brøken 
into her apartment; when the ehief himself and his aide arrived 
in haste they fourul her maid holding a flea. 1 Then as now Syria 
was evidently noted for its flcas, The briUiant asscrtiblies of 
poets and jurists held tn her residence, a sort of salon, never 
failed to be enlivened by her sal lies of repartee. Special pride 
she took in her anccstry, in her daughter, whom she liked to 
bedeck with jewels* and in her own hair, wliich she had her own 
peculiar way of dressing. This coiffure å la Sukavnah (turr ah 
SuA&ymya&y became popular among men and was at a later 
date strictly prohibited by the puritan Caliph 1 Umar Ih 3 one 
of whosc brot hers had inarried Sukaynah without consummating 
the union. As for the successive husbands whom the charms of 
this lady captivated for a longer or shorter periqd, they could 
hardly be counted on the fingers of two hånds. 4 In more than one 
instance she made compiele freedom øf action a eondition pre- 
cedent to man i age. 

Sukaynah had a rival in al-'|'å l if, the famous summer resort of 
Makkah and abMadinah, whøse patri dans witngsscd a number 
of strik i ng scenes and episodes centring on young TVishah 
bint/falhah. ^Vishah’s fat her vv as a distinguisherf Companion 
of the Prophet; her mother was a daughter of abu-Bakr and 
sis ler of r A + ishah p Muhammad's favourite wife* This daughter 
of l alhah combined with noble descent a rare beauty and a 
pro ud and lofty spfrit—the: three quatities most highly prized in 
a Aroman by the Arabs. No favour she requested could very 
Well be refused. Her appearance in public was even more im- 
pressive than that of Sukaynah. 4 Once whtn she was on a 
pilgrimage to Makkah she asked the master of ceremonies, Avho 
w r as alsø the govemor of the tøwn, to de fer the public religions 
service until she had completed the last of the se ven prescribed 
processions ar o und the Ka T bah. This the gal!am govemor of 
course did, which resulter! in his dismissal from oftiee bv the 
Caliph Abd-al-Malik, 1 A ishah h s record øf marriages inchided 


i A /****' P- ié6 I **I p. 94 , 1 Ilin-KtmUikiu, ml l t P , 577 

1 AgMnt, vol. itiv, p F s6j, 

4 t omprtr* ihcir lista in ltm-Si d p vol, viii, p. 549; Uin-Qutavbah, AfaJrif, pp. I 0 t ? 
l0 ? ni. u p. 577; AgAåri t vat. xiv, pp. i6S'jr 
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onlv three. 1 When her second husband. Mus'ab ibn-il-Zubayr t 
who had also married Sukaynah and is said to have given each 
a million dirhams as dowry,* took her to task for never vciling 
her face her character istic repljr was, "Since God, may He rem at n 
blessed and exalted, hath put upon me the stamp of beauty, it 
is my wish that the public should view that beauty and thereby 
rccognize His gracc mit o them. Under no conditions, thereforc, 
will 1 veil myself." 1 

1 Mm-S.i'd, vol. vtii, p. 34 1. * Agkåni t vol. iii, p. i M, 

■ titid. vol. x, p. S4- 
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Thh invaders from the desert brought with them no tradition 
of leaming, no heritagc of culture, to the lands they conquered. 
Tn Syria p in Egypt p in al-Tråq* in Persia 3 they sat as pupfls at 
the feet of the peoples they subdued. And what acquisitive pupfls 
they proved to be! 

1 hc dose nes s of the Umayyad period to the Jåhillyah age, 
its many wars p civil and foret gu p and the unse tt led social and 
economic conditions of the Moslem worid—all these militated 
against the possibiliiy of intcilcetual development in that early 
epoch. But the seed was then sown and the tree of knowledge 
which came into ful! bioom under the early 'Abbasids in Bagh- 
dld ccrtainly had its roots in this preceding period of Grcck, 
Syrian and Pers i an culture r 1 hc U m ayyad age, thorefore* w as i n 
general one of ineubation, 

As Pers i an s, Syr sans, Copts, Berbers and others flocked wftfain 
the fold of Islam and intermarried with the Arabians the original 
high wall raised earl i er betweeri Arabians and non-Arabians 
tumbied dowm The nationality of the Moslem receded irsto the 
background, Xo matter what his nationality may originally have 
been, the follpwer of iMufiammad now passedi for an x^rab. An 
Arab henceforth becarne one who professed Islam and spoke 
and wrote the Arabic tongue fc regsrdless of his rad at affiliation. 
1 his is One os the most significant facts tn the history of Istamie 
dvlHzatkm, When we therefore speak of f< Arab medid nc" or 
1 Arab philosophy or bt Arab mathematits" we do not mean the 
medical science, philosophy or mathematics that are neeessarily 
the product of the Arabi an mind or devetoped by people lidn g 
in the Ara bian peninsula, but that body of knowledge enshrtned 
in hooks w ritten in the Arabie language by men who fiourished 
chic fly du ring the caJiphate and were themselves Persians, 
Syrians, Fgyplians or Arabians* Christian JewTkh or Moslemp 
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and who may have dravm some of their materi al from G reck, 
Aramaean, Indu-Fcrsian or other sources. 

As the two Bister eitfes of al-blijSjc, Makkah and al-Mad 1 nah p At 
became under the Umayyads the home of music and song p love ^^ 
and poctry h so did the twiri cities of al- f lrlqp al-Basrah 1 * and 
al-Kufah, devclop during this period mto centres of the most 
an i mated Intel leet u al activity in the Mos) em world^ 

Thcse hvo capitals of ab'Irlq, as we hav? learned before, wcre 
originally military camps built by ordcr of the Caliph r Umar in K ™ r 
the Modem year i 7 (638).* AI-Kufah. the former Capital of "Ali, 
arose not far from the ruins of ancient Babylon and in a sense 
feli heir to ils néighbpttr r ål-HTrahpthe Lakhmfd Capital, Through 
favoured location, commerce and immigration the s ister towns 
soon grew in to wealthy and poputous cities of over a hundred 
thousand inhabitants. A 1 -Ba$rah p from which Khurasan was 
governed under the Umayyads* is said to have reachcd as 
early as the year 50 (670) a total population of 300,000 and to 
have had at a la ter date 120,000 (!) canals. 3 Here on the border- 
land of Pers i a the scientifk study of the Arabic fa ngu age and 
grammar was begun and carricd on mainly for foreign con- 
verts and partly by ihem. The first impulse camo from the 
desirc to supply the I i ngu istic needs of N T co-Moslems who 
wanted to study the Koran p hold government positions and 
con verse with the conquerors. In addition, the cvcr-ividen mg 
gap hetween the classical language of the Koran and the 
everyday vernacular corrupted by Syriae, Persian and otlier 
tongues and dialects was partly responsiblc for evoking such 
linguistic i nteros £. 

I c was by no mere chance, therefore, tbat the Jegendary faunder 
of Arabic grammar, abti-al-Awad abDu'ati ( 1688 ), should have 
flourished in abBa^rah. Accordifig to the famous biographer 
ibn-Khallikan 4 Jt was ++< Ali who laid down for aUDtfah this 
principle: The parts ofspeech are three—noun r verb and pariide, 
and told him to found a complete treat ise thereon ,p . This he 
suceessfully did, Arabic grammar, however. shows slovv and long 

1 Eng, li** sis E ni\t* to the north-mt of ihc nnrfønt 

åiy m 

1 AtKiUVh rnuiy tave been built am or tm yesit* affør alB=L*r*h; YO^at, vo). W t 
PP }ia-3- 

1 4 (iikhri < p. So- ibn-^wqil, p. 150. 

4 Vol, f p pp, 42^-30 = ét SIadc, vol. i, p. 
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dcveloptmcnt and bears striking marks of the influcncc of Greek 
logi c. Al-Du" ali was folio wed by al-KhalSf ibn-Ahmad, artother 
Basritc scholar, who died about 786. To al-KhalIl d who was the 
firsi to compile an Arabie diet i ormry, the Kitdi al-Ayn d bio- 
graphers attribute the disco very of Arabie pros ody and ils rules, 
which still hold sway today.His pupil the Persian Slbawayh(t ca. 
793) composcd the First sys tematic textbook on Arabic grammar, 
known by the honorifir tilte al-KHåb (the book) p which has 
ever since been the basis of all nat i ve studies of the subject 
The 3 tu dy of the Koran and the nceessity of expounding it 
gave rise to the twin Sciences of philotogy and lexieography as 
well as to that most charaeteristically Mos I em literary activity 
’—the science of tradition {hadith x KtéraUy "rtarrative*'), Jn its 
technical sense a tradition is an act or saving attrihuted to the 
Prophet or 10 onc of his Coinpanions. The Koran and tradition 
pro vided ihe foun dation upon which theology and fiqh (law), 
the obverse and reverse of sacred law, ivere raised. Law in Islam 
is more intJmatety related to religion than to jurisprudencc as 
modem lawyfers understand it + Roman lav.', di reetly or through 
the Talmud and other media, did undoubtedly affeet Umayyad 
legislation, but 10 whatextent has not been fully ascertaJned, In 
facr h of this period, from which hardly any Itterature has come 
dawn to u$ p we know on ly a few of the tradition ists and jurists* 
the most renowned of whonri werc ab Hasan al-Basri and ibn- 
SfiihUb al-Zuhrl (f 742). The latter; who traeed his descent to 
the Prophet's tribe, was always so deeply absorbed in his studies 
to the ncglect of all worldly eoneems that his wifeonce remarked, 
SE By Allah, these hooks of yours are worse 10 mc than three rival 
wives possibly could bel” 1 Al-Basri was highly esteemed as a trans¬ 
mitter of tradition,since he was beRevedto have known pcrsonalty 
se ven ly of those who took part in the battic of Badr. Most of the 
religions movements within Islam Irace their origin back to 
abBa^ri. The Sufis felt throughout the ages the lasting in fluen ce 
of his ascetie piety h theorthodox Sumvts 1 never tsreof quoting his 
devout sayings and c ven the Mu'taziLEtcs reekon him as one of 
themselves. No wonder the populace of al-Ba^rah ttirned out in 
m body to foliow his funeral on FHday the tenth of Octobcr 728* 
and none was left to attend or coiiduet the aflernoon prayer in 

1 IbivK h a flik l n, vel. n p p, ny ubu-ftl-Fidfi*, vv\. i, pp, iifrib. 
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the mosque thuLt day—‘ati improcedcnted happening in the 

lliStOry of IsliiTIl", 1 

T he contributions of ihe fickie and unorthodox Kufans a many 
of whoni wcre S hl* i tes or f Alids, to Arabie philology and Mostern 
leam mg were al most, but not qintc a as brilliant as those of their 
ndghbours the Sprites* Kivalrv belwecn the sehol ars of the lwo 
camps developed two welbrecognized sdiools of Ara bie gram- 
mar and literature. Amon g the celcbrated Companions^regarded 
as authorities on Mostern tradition t who scttled in al-kufiili 
during thc caliphates of 'Umar and 'Uihman was the red- 
haired, thirc-legged *Abdullåh ibn-Mas l ud (ra. 653), who is said 
to have been responsible for eight hundred and forty-eight 
traditions. 3 It was a peculiar feature of ibn-Mas r Odj when giving 
information about thc Prophet, to tremble T ex ude sweat from 
his forehead and express himself with dehberate and hesitant 
eaution h lest hc transmit something inexact. 3 Equally dis- 
tinguished among the Kufan traditionlsts was *Amir ibn- 
Sharåbil al-S ha* bi (f ca, 7 2 %) T one of the many South Arabians 
who gained eminence in the early days of Islam, who is said to 
have heard traditions from some hundred and fifty Compardons* 
which hc related front memory wiihout putting down a single 
line in black and white, Withal. the general judgment of modem 
critics is quite favourable in regard to his trust worthiness. T hc 
most eminent of al-Sha'bi's pupils was the great abmF~Eamf&h + 

We have it on the authority of abSha'bi that he himself was sent 
by the Caliph r Abd-aI-Malik on an importa nt mission to the 
Byzantine emperor in Constantfnople. 

It was under the "Abhasids, as we shall see I ater p that these 
twiii cities of al- r Iraq rcached their highest level of inteJlectual 
endeavour and aehie vement. In their I ater devclopmcnt the 
'Iråq schools of tradition and Jurisprudence were not swayed by 
the old conservative traditions as were the schools of al-Hijaz. 

Arabic hbtoriography, which also began at this time, started Hhtyi* 
in the form of tradition (/jtaditti)* It was therefore one of the vtc " lhh 
earliest disc i pli nes eulti vated by the Arab Moslems. 1 he desire 
of the early caliphs to scan the proceedings of kings and miers 

1 Ujn-Kh,fcJlck,in, yt>l. i r p. 2aS. 

5 AKNftwttwl, Tz&dkib * «L F. Wttateofdd fGoUiiig*o. P 

* Itn-Så'd, voL iii, pt. i t pp. Ito-tl. 

1 AbSam'Åiu, *J-AMfdå r ud, MargoJki-Uth (Leydrft. iQia), fol- 334 reclo; cf. ilm- 
KholEikåin t vol. i h p. 436. 
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before thcir time, the interrat uf the believers in colketing the 
o]d stories about the Prophct and his Gom pantens—whkb stories 
bccame the bases of laler hooks on biography (iirah) and con- 
quests (m^gtiåsi) —the necessity of ascertaining the genealog kal 
rd at ions hip of each Moslem Arab in ordcr to determin« the 
amount of stipend he received from the public treasury* the 
ducidation of passages in Arabic poetry and the Identification 
of persons and p S aces cited in religions warks > the anxicty 
ot the subject peoples to record the past achievemenis of their 
races as a coiintcrpaise to Arab chativinism—all ihese pro vided 
the stimulus for hktaried research, Among the early distin- 
guis hed story-tdkrs was thesemi-kgendary South Arabien'AbTd 
f Uhayd) ibn-Sharyah, who on the invitation of Mu'åwiyah went 
id Damascus to inform the caliph about "the carly kings of the 
Arabians and rheir races' 1 . 1 É AbId composed for his royal patron 
a mimber of works on his specialty, one of which, the JCitJb 
ttf-Mufvé wa-AåÅå&r af-Mdtftn (the book of kings and the 
history of the ancients), was ih wide chrculatiøn at the time of 
the historian al-Mas*udi 1 936), Anothcr of those versed in the 

'Science tif origins'* Cit?n al-awå'il) was Wahb ibn-Munabbih 
i.f in San a\ ta. 7 2 ^J- a Yamanite Jew of Pers i an origin who prob- 
ably professed Islam and one of whose works has recent ly been 
published. 3 \\ ahb, ivhose trust worthiness is open to grave ques- 
tion r became one of die chief sources of information, or rat her 
misinformation, about pre-Islamic South Arabia and fordgn 
lands.* Still anothcr was Ka*b abAhbar (fCa f b af the rabbisi 
t OT ^54 k also n Yamanite Jew, who accepted Islam 

under one of the first two caliphs and acted as teacher and coun- 
selJor to the court of Mu É awiyah when the I atter was still gavernor 
of Syna * Thus did Ka b became the earl kat authority for the 
Jcwish-Moslem traditions. Through Ka*b, ibn-Munabbih and 
ot her Jewish converts a number af talmudic stades ulrimatdy 
found thcir way into Moslcm tradition and were incorporated 
wilh Arabic historieal lore, 

1 Al NacHm, vJ ft&rht, eJ, Cf. Flflgd (L*kp*i & , iSf j), p2^ cf. ibn-KJul* 
fcik&n. ts>l. ii, p, 365. 

1 Vol- te, p, 

1 (^Vdatibad. 1347), wiU, a supplement (p.p, 311* 

4!^) tnlilled Aktiteir Abid hF , % f Ab*d. 

1 Ibn-Kh^jik-an, toL iii, pp. 106-7; |alMn r vot. i ti, pp. 24^3-4- N . p, &19. 

1 Coesuit N[iwikWL ? p, 523; ibn-Si + 4 f vd. viij pL a a p, 156; ibn^jutnybih, jff/d'Jn/,. 

P + 219. 
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In the Umayyad pcriod wc can also de teet the rudiments of 
many of thuse religio^philosophical movements which werc la ter 
to shake Islam to ils very foundation. In the first half of the 
eighth century there fiourished in ahBa&rah □ certain Wasil ibn- 
f Alå* (f 748), the fo under of the famous school of rationalism 
term ed Mu'tazilah. The Mi/tatilitcs (seceders, sthismatics) 
were so called becau.se of their major doctrine that he who tom- 
mitsa mortal sin {Jtoåiraå) sccedes from theranks of the bdievers 
but does not become an unbeliever; heoccupies a media! position 
between the two.* Wåsil was a pupil of al-Hasan ahBasri, who 
tnclined for a time to the doctrine of free will, which doctrine 
bccame another Cardinal point in Mu't&zdiic belief- This doctrine 
of free will was at the time held by a group eallcd Qadarites 
(from qodor — power) as opposed to the J abrites (from jahr =» 
cofnpulsion}, 1 The Qadarites represent a reaction against the 
harsh predestlnarianism of Islam, a coroUary of God s almighti- 
ness so strongly emphasized in the Koran, 9 and betray Christian 
G reck influen ce, The Qadarites were the earliest school of 
philosophy in Islam, and how widely spread their ideas were may 
be inferred from the faet that two of the Umayyad caliphs, 
Mu'åwiyah 11 and Yazid III, were Qadarites/ 

To the Cardinal doctrine of free will the Mu'iaxilites added 
another: the denial of the cæxistence with God of the divine 
attributes, such as power, wisdom and life, on the ground that 
such conceptions would destroy the ilnity of God. Hence the 
Mi/tazilif es' fa vo urite appellation for themselves: IP the partisans 
of justice and unity", This rational istic mo vement attamed 
significant importance under the ‘Abbasids* espccially ab 
Ma'mun (813-33), ** wc s hail free InteBettoally, Baghdåd 
began tvhere abBasrah and al-Kufah ended, 

One of the principal agents through whom Christian lorc and St John 
Greek thought at this time found their way into Islam was St. ^ fimn , nn 
John of Damascus (Joannes Bamascenus), sumamed Chrysor- 
rhoas CgoIdcn-tonguedjN as his earlier Amiochene namesake was 
surnamed Chrysostom. Although he wrote in Greek. John was 
J Mu'flili, vuL vi, p. 72 , vii, p. 234. Cf. *>hahrastini T p. 33; al- fUghilfldi. UfØi 
ei-Dlm {1 nas b«l, 192H1 „ vol. i , p„ 355; do . -tfa*ÅtJwr mf-Farf Ad rn c*L I lilli 

(Cairo. 1524), p. 9S; nL-NawhakhtL Af>dtf jf-SktaA, «L H. RsHrf (Titan hul h 1931), 

P- s* 

* et. aMfL ITiid* cd- Tb. Swk-juc n iS 4 ^, PP- 334 . 

1 3 : 2 $- 7 &i 15 E 21, 4^ - 43 ■ m r 54 ■ d- vol- hi, p. Jt 

1 Ibn-fcKjbri. p, 190; Ya"qBbi r vel. u, p- 4*^- 
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not a Greek but a Sy ri an who Spoke Aramaic at home and knew, 
in addition to both of theac languages, Arabic. His grand father 
Mansur ibn-SarjOn was the fin anda I administrator of Damascus 
at the time of its Arab conquest and coimived with iu bishop 
in surrendering the town. Hc kept his position under the Mos¬ 
lems and John p s father succeedcd to the office. As a young man 
John ■aras the boon eompanion of Mu'twiyah's son YaiTd and 
laler followed his father in that most import ant office in the 
Arab govemment* This he held linti! the caliphate of Hisham 
(724-43), when he relired to a life of asceticism and devotion in 
the monastery of St. Saba near Jerusalem, liere hc died about 
748. Among St, John's works is a dialogue with a “Saracen” on 
the dtvinity of Christ and the frcedom of human will which is 
intended to be an apologv for Christian! ty p a manual for the 
guidance of Christians in thdr arguments with the Moslems. 
John himsdf probably held many such debates in the presence of 
the caliph- His influencc is not hard to de teet tn the formation 
of the Qadaritc schooj. To St. John tradition aseribes rhe story 
of the ascetic Barlaam and the Hindu prince Josaphat, perhaps 
llie most famous religious romance of the Middie Ages. Modern 
critics rccognizc the story as a Christian version of an episoda 
in the life of the Buddha 7 who tinder the name Josaphat (or 
loasaph) was i strange as it may seem, eanonized by both the 
Latin and the Gncek Chuirches. Thus did the Buddha twice 
become a Christian saint, The writer of the story of Barlaam 
and Josaphat was evident Ey an obscure monk by the name of 
John who Hved in St P Saba in the sixth century. Mention is 
made in the Fihrist* of a Ktftih al-Budd (the book of Buddha) 
and of a JCiidt Budåsaf, l>oth of which were evidently trans! at ed 
from a Pahlawj original and were not based on the Greek 
romance. John Dam ascene is considered the greatest and last 
theoiogian of the Oriental Greek Church. In eedes i as tical litera- 
ture the hymns he c om pos ed (some of which are still used in 
Protestant hymnals) mark the highest attaintnent of beauty by 
Christian Church poets. As hymnologist, thcologmn, orator, 
polemic writer and codtficr of Byzantine art he stands out as an 
ornament tri the body of the Church under the caliphate. 

KhårijitM The Qadarite w F as the earUest philosophical school of thought 
in Islairip but the Khårijites formod the carliest rdigio-poLittcal 
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sect. Thesc deadly opponents of *Ali F onec his supportens, re- 
peatedly arose in artned opposition to thc prerogative conferred 
on the Quraysh that the caliph should be one of their number. 1 
In cndcavourirtg to maintain the primitive, democratic prin¬ 
cipiel of Islam the puritanical Khårijitcs caused rivers of biood 
to flow in the first three Mostem centuries. In course of time 
they forbade the cult of saints with the anen dant local pd- 
gr images and prohihited Suft frate rni ties. Today they survi ve in 
the form of a subdivision callcd l båd i te (commonly Abådite), after 
ibn-Ibad® (second half of first Moslcni centun i, the most tolerant 
of the Khårijite fou nders of sub-scets, and are scattered in Alger ta p 
Tri pol i ta ni a and f Umån h whence they ]ater crossed to Zanzihar 

Anotber sect p but of minor importance, whieh arose in the MurjLitn 
Umayyad age was the Murjibte, whose fundamental article of 
faith consisted in the suspension (irjd*) of judgmeni ngainst 
bel ic vers who commit si ns and in not declaring them infideb- 3 
More specifically, ihe MurjMtes refused to see In the suppression 
of religions law by the Umayyad caliphs a justifiable cause for 
den ving that house the homage due them as the dz fattQ political 
lcaders of Islam. To the foliowers of this doetrine the faet that 
the LFmayyads werc nominally Mosterns sufticed. U thman and 
* Ali as well as MiTawiyah were all servants of God, and by God 
alone rziust they be j ud ged. In general, Murjute influenee was 
on the side of tolerance. The most illustrious representative of 
the moderate wing of this school was the great di vine abu- 
ttanTfah (f 767)* who founded tbe first of the four orthodox 
schools of junspnidcnce in Islam. . 

The Shfah, onc of thc two hostile tamps into which early Tb* 
Islam split on the issne of thc caltphate, took definite form during 
the Umayyad period. 1 he imåinship then became, and has sinec 
con tin ued to be, the differentiating element between S urnn i tes 
(orthodox) and Shfites. The pcrslstence with which the Shi'ah 
dings to its bask belief in 'Ali and *Ali p s sons as the true imams, 
not unlikc thc persis ten te of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
dogma of hs relation to Peter and his successors, has ever re- 
malncd its distinguishing feature. The founder of Islam made a 
revelation, the Koran* the in termediary between God and man; 

1 Jtifl-nt JzLVZi' 2Va?J af-'/Jm wab'C^m.r (€*1*0. l uo}, p, yai+ 

1 SJiahrfiiLlm,, p.. IOO; B^ghdadi, fd r Hil (i. pp. S“ r $; I jS, p, ^$4 

* Cf. Dajflididi, <rfi, rit. pp. I33-J; ibn-l j lnim h vd. li, P- $9« 
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the Shl + ah made the intermediary a person, the imårm J To "I 
beiicrve in Allah the one God" and “I believe in the rcvelation of 
The Koran, w hich is uncreated from eternity'\ the Shf i tes now 
added a ncw ariklc of faith: iå ] hel feve that the imam especially 
ehosen by AJlah as the bearer of a part of the divine heing is thc 
leader to s al vatf on 11 . 

The i nstitution of thc i mam ate was a product of thcocrafic 
opposition to the profane concepticn of might* According to 
its theory, a5 opposed to thc Sunnite view* 1 the imam is the sole 
legitimatc head of the Moslem community, divrnely designated 
for the supreme office. He is a lineal descendant of Muhammad 
through Fåtimah and f Ali, He is a spiritual and religious leader 
as well as a secular one p endowed with a mysterious power trans- 
mitted to hini from his predecessor; 3 As sueh he stands far 
superior ro any other human bring and enjoys impeecability 
Extremists among thc S hf ah wen t so far as to consider 
the imåm f on account of this divine and luminous essence,, the in- 
c amation of God hipiself 1 To them r AJi and his descendent 
imams constitute a continuous di vine rcvelation in human form. 
A la ter ultra-Shi’itescct even held that Gabriel nustoo k Muham¬ 
mad for "Ali,* who was originally intended for the reception of 
the revelation. In all this thc Shfite stands in opposition to the 
Sunnite creed. 

How mueh Shf ah in its birth and evolution owcd to Perstan 
notions and how mueh to judaeo-Christian ideas is hard to 
asiwtnin. ihe Mahdi hypothesls which dcvdopcd Såter and 
in vol ved the expcctation of a saviour-leader who will usher in a 
new era of Itberly and prosperity was undoubtedly a rcHex of 
Messianic and attied ideas. The enigmatte \Abdullah ibn-Saba\ 
who was converted to islam during the caliphate of *Uthman 
and embarrassed f Ali witfa his excessive veneration, thus be- 

1 Hflm nn Anbic item iftrsJiinR lo ptrrede, la baJ. The lcrm p which Otctin in 
the Kanin fi: 118,15 : ?§, 2j; 74 n J.6: 1 l) ID fto techfikttl frrfls*, h tinimariU npjihed 
to thc pfiwn whoiti ihc canoriLcfll Kmm indicatc* the nltin-E møvementl. Origb* 
iUy thc nn 4 nfter him the cnliptu ot ibeir thi* offi«. 

Ibn-Khiildilnj pp. i£cj-lk>. 

É For this view cniMolt !ji, pp, rc ?r 

* Stuihrttslftni, pp. loS-Qj, MLå* h wdi, vol, i p p. 70. 

4 Immufti!) from cfrof and sSn U ft&cribt?d in vorying dfgrtti by ta the 

praphetf Cilly, »peciiitljf 10 Muhummad. Ibn vol. iv. pp 13$; t. Uddzihcf 

in ZJjr iii (l^is> p pp. 23 ^- 45 ; lji p pp. 21# 

1 S« betow. pp. 440 rrijjf c 

• Ha r lid adl, ni Hitri, p. 15?; OwiiJ-J»wii, Nafd, pp. 103-4. 
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comtng the founder of cxtrcine Shfisnv 1 was a \ amanite Jcw. 
Gnn^tidsjn also undoubtedly coutri buted its share to the devrfop- 
ment of thc imåmate conception. Of dl the Sands of [slam, al- 
'Iråq proved the most fertile soil for thc germ i nation of Alid 
doctrines, and to thc present day Persia with its fiftcen millions 
is the bulwark of thc Shfah 2 Within the Shfitc community 
ilself an almost unlsmiicd number of minor secis arose, Different 
members of "the hoiisc of the Prophet , i.Cr Ali and 

his descendents) became thc natural centre of attrået i on for all 
sorts of non-conformists and malcontents, cconornie* social, 
polittcal and religions. Many of the heterodoxies whidi arose in 
thc fim centliry of Islam and werc in themselve a veited protest 
against the victorious religion of the Arabians,. gradually gravi- 
tated to the bosam of Shi ah as the representative of opposition 
to the est ah I ished order. 1 he Isrna Tlifccs p the Qarmatians* thi 
Druzes, thc Nu^jris and the like p with whom wc s hall deal Såter, 
werc all offshoots from the Shfite sect. 

Public speaking in its scveral forms was cultivated during i 
the Umayyad epoch as never before and attained a height un- 
surpassed in later times. The kftafiå used it as an instrument of 
religion in his Friday noøn sermons, the general resprted to it as 
a means of arousing military enthusiasm among his troops and 
the provincial govemor depended upon it for instilling patriot!c 
feeling in hss subjects. In an age with no special facilities for 
propaganda^ oratory pro vided an excellent channel for spreading 
ideas and kmdiing emotions. The highly ethical orations of Ali p 
with thelr rhymes and wise sayings. the sermonettes of the 
ascetic al-Hasan al-Ba$ri (f 7^3) delivered in the presene« of the 
CaUph r Umar ibn^Abd-al^Azfe and preset-ved by the latter^ 
biographer p s the military and patriotie speeches or Ziyad ibn^ 
Ablh and thc fiery abtfajjåj—alt these are among the most valu- 
able literarv ireasures handed down to us from that early age, 

* frifi thrir. m todny hhuc 35.™^ S&ftøi.ef »bcim aboul Mtttn milliEm* 

\i*r in Ion, fivc m Iitdi*. two im *1 in il-Yammil, wherc liwy w knlM hf 

thc ftaxne af Ziivditc^ ^DOQ in LcfaUHa SjrI* T thsf K” h Y ™ “J* rtf 

{le. tmrtium [uf AJlSi. Uttr^ShHlC mduding thc I*m* fhtrs, 

Dm^, N u^ayfii Afuldui »nå *AEllihij,™JI theloul tonpr .ro^æ^4S.a«M«»- 

»Ifflut i$ |htr ftflt, uf thc Moflcns body, Cf. »bovc P p, y, bdow, p 44fj- 

* ltin il JdLWiJ, SJraA, pp- iil 4 _ 

1 Consule ibn Outaybib, T 6 >■* alAJkA&Ir r toI. il r pp- >31 Swyém f 
volj (Cfliroj 192 ^)), pp. i77 to1 - 'b FS 1 4" 'Jfd* vai - t ^ 1 
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Politics.! corrcspondence under thc orthodøx caliphs was so 
brief and to the point that wc hard ly have an official notE mare 
than a fcw lines in length, 1 To 'Abd-al-HamRI abKatib £i.e. 
thc scribc, f 750)* secrciary of the last llmayyad caliphs, is 
ascrihed by ibn-Khallikån 2 the introduction of the flowcry, 
long-drawn-out style with irs conventionaJp pol i te phraseology 
betraying Fcrsian inilucnce. This affecled style becamc a model 
for future generations of writers. A favourite Arabic saying had 
il that “the art of cphtolary cornposition [iwÅf*] began with 
Abd-abFJamid and ended with ibn-al- f Amid**. 5 Persian literacy 
induence can also he dcfcectcd in the many wise sayings and 
proverbs attribiUed to r AIi p to his iieutenant abAhnaf (the handy- 
legged) 4 ibn-Qays (f after 687) and evert to Aktham ibn-Sayfi 
of pre-Islamic reputation, one of whose li tics was "the sago 
[haJkim] of thc Arabians".® 

1 he greatest intollectual mcasure of progre^s aebieved under 
thc t mayyads, howevcr p was undoubtedly In the field of poetical 
composition. That thc birth of Islam was not fas'ourable to the 
rhief of the Muses ts evinced by the faet that the glorious periodof 
conqucst and expansion i nspir ed no poet in a M nat ion of poets 1 r . 
\\ ith the accession of thc worfdly Umayyads the old connections 
wirh the go dd esses of wine, son g and poet ry were rc-cslablished. 
For the first time the poet of love makes his ful I appearance in 
Ara bie, Whtlc many pre-Islarnic bards did preface their long 
pieces {qa$tdfiks\ with a fcw verses of erotic character, yet none 
of them could be said to have specializcd in love poetry (jrhoMai)* 
From this am »torv prelude (nasib) of the early gasidahs Ar&bic 
K-ric poetry arosc under the in fluenet of Persi an singers and after 
ih dr cxample* 

The pen insular school has Tmar ibn-abi-Rabl'ah* (f ca, 719) 
as its chief exponent. I his prince of erotic poetry, "the O vid of 
Arabi a , was an impious Qurayshite of independent mcansj 
w r ho made it hts business to tnake love to thc bcautiful damscis 


* Tor wpeéuxa* eonsuli Qjiiquhunill v*l vf. tip 

* Vt 4 r i, p- SSo; «f. Mniføli, toI vi, p , si, 
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pilgrimaging in Mikkah and al-Madinih as well as ta such 
chartiiing residents as the famous Sukaynah- 1 I ti language af 
intense passion and excjuisite felietty he inimartalized his ft.cling 
towards the fair sex^ The freshness and chivalry of his verso 
stand in marked centr ast to the primitive passion of I mm ^al- 
Qays on the ane hånd and to thc stereotyped seniiment of a 
later age on the other, 1 

If 'Utnar represent ed free Love in poetry* his contemporary 
JamTl (t 701) of the banu- T Udhrah, a Christian tribeof Yaman- 
ite origin settled in al-tfijaz, stood for pure and innoeent love 
of the platonic type- J amlTs verses p all addressed to hb sweet- 
heart Buthaynah h who belonged to the same tribe p 3 breathe a 
spirit of tendemess unparallelcd in that age. Bccause of their 
esthetic valne and simple unaffeeted language they have since 
been set to mus i c by many Arabic singers, Like Tamil ah Ljdhri, 
the semi-mythical Majnun Layla P 4 whosc original narne is said 
10 have been Qays ibn-al-BÆulawvvah, 4 represents the lyne type 
of poetica] composition. Qays, aceording to legend, became in- 
fatuated to the point af madne$s (whenee his sumamc m&jfi&t) 
wiih a woman of the same tribe narned Layla, who reclprocated 
his love but was pbliged to marry another to satisfv her hither,. 
Crazed with despair, Qays passes the rest of his life \eandering 
half-naked among thc bilis and valleys of hb nativc Najd singing 
the beauty of his belo ved and yeaming for a sight of her. Only 
tv hen her name was menti uned would he return to his normal 
sdf, 4 Thus did Maj nun Lajla become the hero af numberless 
Arabie, Persi an and Turk ish romances extolling the power of 
undying love, Undouhtcdly many of the poems attachcd to thc 
names of Jamtl and Maj nu n were not actually eomposed by 
them but were originally ballads and folk^songs- 

Besides love [K)ctry p political poetry made ils appearance under 
Umayyad auspices. The first occasion was the re^uest made of 
Miskin al-Darim i to compose and si ng publiciy verses com- 
memorating thc nomination of Yazid to the caliphate. 7 l o this 


1 (bn-Qutftyføb, Skfr* p, 349 - _ r . p . 

* Sce w. A}. ^ EzrHf* <V Jtiam { London p P- * 79 - 

1 Consult ibp Qutay^ Stfr, pp. vol, Vii. pp. J7-M0- 
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pcriod also bclongs the first attempt to compile an dont pre- 
Ishmic pqttry, whfeh attempt was undcrtakcn by Hammåd 
abRåwiyah (Le- the transmitter, ta. 713-72)- 1 Hammad was 
born in al-Kufah of a Paylami (Ferrfanj prisener of war 1 and 
spoke Arabic with an accent, but he was one of those fcmicd in 
Ara bie annals for possessing phcnomenal mcmorie^ In answer 
to a question by alAValid II he offered to redte of the jdAt/fyaA 
poems alone, rhyming in cach of the letters of the alphabet, at 
least onc hundred different odes for each letter. Afler listening 
in persort artd by proxy to 2900 gafidaks i as wc are told, abWålid 
felt sntisftcd and ordered 100,000 dirhams for the reciter. 1 
Hamrnåd's great merit, no doubt, was his collcctioti of the 
famous Golden Odes. ot henvise called Mu f a 39 aqat. 

The provine tål school of poetry in the Umayyad period wa& 
headed by ai-Faraadaq (ta. 640-732 and Jarir (f ca. 720; r that 
of the Capital by al-Akhtal (ta. 640-fa. 710). All three were 
bom and brought up in al-'Iraq. They were satirssts as well as 
panegyrists. As pæls the trio stand in the very front rank among 
ihose with whom Arab criticLsm has found nothing to comparc 
sincc their lime. AbAkbtal, the Christian, was the champion 
of the Umayyad cause against the theocrattc party/ ab Farazdaq, 
the dissolute* was the poet la urea te of 'Abd-al-Malik and his 
sons abWalfd, Sidayman 5 and Yazid; Jarir, the greatest satirist 
of the age, was the courl poet of a1-tfajj3j * In thdr panegyrics a 
on which they lived rather than on their lampoons, these poets 
performed the same funetion as the party press today. Ab 
Farazdaq 7 and Jarir ofcen attacked each other in the most 
virulent and abusive language, and abAkhtal as a rule stded 
with the former. How Hghtly Christianity sat on the heart of the 
profane, wine-bibbing Åkhtal is illustrated by ihe words of con- 
sol at ion he addressed to bis pregnant wtfc as ahe rushed to touch 

1 FiAr£jJ t p. QI‘ ibn-KhiiUibafi, vol. i, p. 394. 

1 Afa'dnf, p, jiSS. 

1 Iba-KhiAkån, voL i r p. AgkéKt, vol, v s pp, 164-5. Scc TÉ ^- iU, yp* 
* 3 / ft - 

1 1 bn -Qutaybnh, SAi*r, pp. 30S -4, 

* PP - '8, For h^4nqi of hit patron fflliph* w his ZtøirJw, 

a\. K. RouicW (Pafi*. 1875 ), fimsim. 

1 Ibn-Qulnybah, p. 2^, For Hmpits af bi t encoimumj ue his Dktdn (Caim, 
t 3 13). vo]. i, 

3 Un him ser .-IfAåMi, ¥é*L viii, pp. 186-97, tal. pp- 3-53; ihti-KhuJliSiin- 
™h i»1 PP- 136-46 ”^ S Lånt, iti r p p, JotepH HdL ZrArn ft*i 
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the garmcnt of a passi n g bishop and succeeded on ly in rcaching 
thc tail of the donkey hc was rifling: "He and thc tail of his ass 
thcrc is no difference!” 1 

Education of thc formal type was not common in thosc days. BftMfliw 
To thc early Umayyad prinecs thc åddiyak, Synan desert, actcd 
as a sort of school to which they sent their young sons to acquire 
thc pure Arabic tongue and bceome well versed in poetry. It was 
thither that Mu'åwiyah sent his son and future successor YazTd. 

The public considered him educated who cotild read and writt, 
his na ti ve language, use thc bow and atrow and swim, Such 
a person was styled al-kamii, the ptrfect ane." The valuc of 
swimming was enhanced by life on the Meditcrranean coast. 

The ethical ideals of education as gkaned from thc litera- 
turc beåring on the subject were courage, cndurance in time 
of troubk <ja&r), observance of the right s and obligations of 
neighbourliness (Jiwdr), manlincss {murti ah), generosity and 
hospitality, regard for women and fulfilment of sol emu pr omises. 

Many of’these will be recognized as the virtuos highly prized in 


Bedouin life. 

After the time of 'Abd-abMalik thc tutor or preceptor 
(muaddib), usually a dient or a Christian, beeame a standing 
figure in the court. The tutor of this caliph’s sons received the 
following injunetion from their father: "Tcwh them to swim 
and accustom them to little sleep'^ , ’Umar II took his chilJren 
so severely to task for violating the rules of Arabic grammar 
that hc was indined to use corporal punishment. 4 Significani are 
the i ns trut t ions he eommunicatpd officially to their tutor: Let 
thc first moral lesson impressed upon them be hatred of means of 
amusement, whose initiativc is from the Uevil and whose con- 

scquence is thc wrath of God". 6 

The public desiring to securc an education, as education went 
in thosc das's, patron i zed thc mosques w liere classes centri n g 
on thc Koran and b»dith were given. The earliest teachers m 
Islam were therefore the Koran readers (t/urrx t. As early as 
the year 17 (638) the Caliph 'Umar sent such teachers in all 

1 Afhtmi. v4- vii, p. I«3, whrrt dwaltcsfote il rrpsrli«d l<> ilLuitrile hu Jcvotkvn 

Mbn^Srt, vol. iii, pt- t, p. 9 b U- «J- rob »1 P- 1L ^ ■*!*“**• • 
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dirket ions and ordt red ihe people to meet with them on Fridays 
In the mosques. TJmar II sent as chicf judge to Egypt Yazld 
ibix-abi-Hablb (f 746), who is said to have been the first to 
dishnguish himself as teacher there. 1 In al-Kufah we read of a 
tertain al-Dahhåk ihn-Muaahlm 1 (t 723), who kept an element- 
ary school (åuttJå) and made no charges for instruction.® In 
ihe second Modem centur y we even hear of a Bcdouin settling 
in abBasrah and coiulucting a school where fees were cbarged. 4 

"Science/' 1 the Arabs say ± ascribing the words to the Prophet, 
"is twofold: that which relates to religion and that which nelate* 
to the body [Le, medicine]/' 

The pen i nsul ar medierne was very primitive indeed. Legi ti mate 
remedies min gled with magtcal practices and talismans against 
the evil eye, A few prescriptions limiting trealment to the use 
of honcy, cupping and bk-eding embedded in tradition* termed 
ll the Prophet's medirine 11 have Leen preserved and hatrded down 
to posteriiy. 1 he critical ihn-Khaldun in his famous Muq&d- 
damalt 4 speak* slightmgly of this type of medierne* dctlaring 
ihat ihe Prophet was senl lo teach religions laws and principles 
rat her than meditation* 

Scient ific Ar ab medicine springs from sources main ly G reck 
and partly Persjan. Persian medierne iiself was influenced by 
Greek tradition* The list of Arabian physicians in the first 
ccntury of Islam is headed by ah ftårith ibn-Kaladah (t ca. 634) 
of ab Tå if, who studied in Pers i a, 4 Al-Hårith was the first 
scienti Really trained man in the pen insti la and wøn the honorary 
title of "the doctorof the Arabians "} In the art of healtng he was 
succeeded, as was customary, by his son al-Nadr p whase mother 
was the ProphcFs maternsl aunt. 1 

By ihe time of the Arab eonquest of Western Asia, Greek 
science was no more a hvin g forte, tt was rat her a tradition in 
the bands of Greek- or Synac-wnting kommentators and practi¬ 
tioners. The cotirt doctors of ihe Gmayyads belonged to this 
group* Outstanding among them were ibit-Uthal, the Christian 

1 Suyflji, (futn, volt, p. 134: ef Kmåi, SVuiåå, p. 
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p h vs idan of Mu'åwiyah/ and Tayådhuq, the evidently Greek 
physician of al-JJajjSj. B Søme of Tayadhuqs aphorisms have 
been presefvcd, but none of the three or føur books aseribed to 
him, A Jewish physieian of Persian ori g in h Mas&rjawayfi of al~ 

Basrab, who flourLshed in the first d&ys of Marwan ibn-al- 
fjakam,, transi ated (6B3) i n to Ara bie a Syriac rreatisc on 
medidne originally composed in Greek by a Christian priest in 
Alexandria, Ah run by iiame, 3 and was thus responsibk for the 
earUest sdentifie book in the language of klam. Ihe Caliph 
al-WaJld is eredited with having segregated persons affikted with 
leprosy and with ha vin g made special provision for their treat- 
ment,* "Umar JI is said to have transferred the schools of 
medie i ne from AtøxsuiiJrifiij where the Greek tradition iiourished, 
to Åntioch and H arran * 

Alchemy, like medicin«, one of the fcw sdenecs in which l he Atetmy 
Arabs I ater made a distinet contributwh* was one of the discip- 
lines early develøped, Khalid (t7°4 0f 7^8), the son of thesecond 
Umayyad caliph and the 11 philosopher [AtfÆiwf] of the Mar- 
winids \ was aecording to the i our oldest and best 

souree of information) the first in Islam tø have translations 
made from Greek and Coptic boøks on alchemy* modieine and 
astrology. Thøiigh proved kgendary, 7 the ascriptton of this 
activity io Khalid is significant* since it points out the truth that 
the Arabs drew their sdentifie knovvledge from ihe older Greek 
sourccs and reccived their first impulse therefrorn* W i ih the name 
of this Umayyad printe legend assoebtes the name of the famous 
Jabir ibn-I^avyin (Latinized GeW); but Jabir flourished 1 ater p 
about 77& p and will be dealt with under the "Abbasids, Libcwisc 
the astrological and akhemieal treatises ascribed to Ja'far aU 
Sadiq (700—765)** a destendant of AU and one cif the twetve 
imams of the Shrah* have been discredited by crltical modem 
scholarship. 1 The most un fortun ate faet about the intellectual 


1 Iba M voJ, i, p- 116, 1 I* 13 [ 2» 

1 tbnd'tbn p + 19?. 1 Æiill p- 195; ll > I 1 l1 ^- 

1 Ibn-abi-Tj^aybf uh, voL S, J>. 116* D. 3 y 6 - / ^ 

f Julius Ri»k np AraMsfSt AMtmitm, I. CWut I*m J**t 4 Mu 
(Hdikibcrft, i924) t pp. Sj^H 

1 FiMritt, p. 117, 1. :y T ibn-KbnllLkikn^ vol* h P ^ btinc, wL 1 p. j,oo; 

IM ijji Khiilfibj Å jjJt/ af^MMåm m *H Aiimi -/-AW tu* tfW Fh«*" , «b tluff K d p 
viil. ii (Lripii|r F 1857), pp. S-Bs r i«* ^LondoPp 184Jj> 53 * 3 ™ 

fc J. Ruika, Arahiukf AkAtmitfån, IL AJiadttf r dtr Sit hit* Imåm 

(HddrlUf^. 19^4), PP- 4 9 $ 9 ^ 
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Ufe under the Umayyads is that it left no extant traces in the 
form af docurncnts from which wc can properly cv alu ate it. 

If there ever was an indigenous Arabisn architecture it could 
have existed onty in at-Yaman p ooncerning which our present 
State of investigation and exploration is as yet unable to afford 
sufficient data, Even then South Arabian art could not have 
played mueh of a part in the nort hern Ufe of the penmftula, Here 
the tent was the Otdinary fftvdliug* the open air the lemplc and 
the desert sands the tomb. The in habi tant of the rate oasis had p 
as hc still has taday p a rude architecture represented by budd¬ 
ings of sun-dried brick covcred with flat røofs of pnlm wood and 
day p devoid of detonation and ornament and suited only to the 
simplest needs, Even the Hijåz national shrsne, al~Ka*bah p was 
nnthing but a primitive cubc-like structure with no rool As the 
structure s tood at the time of Muh ammad ir was the work of a 
Coptic Christian carpenter who used wood salvaged from the 
wreck of some By kantine ships east ashore at Juddah- The rock- 
cut tombs of Madå’in Salih (ancient al-Idijr) h the picturesque 
chambers carveci in the muld-coksured sand diffs of Fctra p 
rhe colonnadcd and art hed pal aces and s anet uaries af Pal- 
mjTa, such ehurchcs as the magnifkent One rebuilr by the 
Ghassanid phylarch ahMundhir ibn-al-Hariih on the grave of 
rhemartyred St. Scrgius at al-Ruså fa h—-all these indeed reveal 
a high order of artistic tcthmquc p but it is a technique borrowed 
frnm Hellenizcd Egypt and Syria and is not rharactenstically 
Arabian. 

Architecture, as the fim and most permanent of the arts, has 
in its religions variety ahvays been the principal representative 
of the budding art. The plaee af worship, literally the home of 
the deity r is the hrst structure on whkh the ncwly awakened soul 
strives to impress a Ioftier character than that required to satisfy 
the matennl needs oT a human habitation. In the case of the 
Moslem Arahs art found ils su prente ex pressi on in religious 
archilecture. The Mostern architects, or the men they employcd, 
c vol ved a schemc of bu i Ed in g, simple and dignified p based on 
earlier pat terns but siitgularly expressivc of the spirit of the new 
religion. Thus wc have in the mosque (from Ar. mnsjid, a place 
to pros trat c oneself) an epitome of the history of the devclopment 
of Islamic civilisation in its interratial and international rela- 
tions hips. Perhaps no clear er example could be cjted to illustrate 
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the cultura] i nterp I ay between Islam and its neighbnurs Ihan the 
mosque, 

The simple mosqueøf Mutøåriirnad at al-Ma din ah rat lier than 
the Makiart sanetuary fortuitously became the general proto¬ 
type of the eongregational møaquc in the first eentury of Tslam, 
This mosque consisted of a courtyard open to the sky ene losed 
by wdls of sun-baked clay. 1 As a protection front the stm the 
Prophef later extended the dal røof from the adjacent buddings 
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THE MOSQUE OF MAKKAH SKEN FROM THK EAST 

to cover the wholc open tourt , The roof consisted af palm trunks 
used as columns to support a cover of palm fronds and mud^ A 
palm mink fixed in the ground served first as a pul pit {mtnbarf 
for the Prophet to stand on while addressing the congregattøn.* 
I his was later replaced by a small platform of tant arisk wood wilh 
three steps copicd from those seen tn Christian churches in Syria* 

1 Itm-Hiltøm, pp, 336-7, 

1 FULpulhuri. p r b; Elukhåri, voh [ f pp, idé-Jr. 

J In Qntxfakickt Tkwéer NMJtkt* vd. C. BztM (Gicsscn. 1906), 

lfThl-h pp, 331 Iff,, C, H. Bccktr haj thvwn thai the mihéxr ^originally a raisetf 
bt-iki or ihjone uid by the nilcr and nol a-tsodatrej wiih warshEp, 

* Ibn-^nM r wl. i P pt. l, V 9 : F. Wttltefcfdtf, CtttkifkU dtr S fadt Aftdix* {Gdt 
tinisrli, 1860), p, f«3; cf BukEiri, vol, f r ji. 107. 
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Whether the Prophet found it necessary to crrct an indieator 
\jntfrrdi>) of t Ko d irert ion of prayer ■ qibinh ■ in his tnosque is not 
certain. In redting their prayers the worshippers arran ged 
themselves in ranks parallel to and faring the wall, originally 
toward Jerusalem and Liter toward Makkah. 1 From the top of 
the flat roof the Abyssi ni an Bilål with his stentorian voice ealled 
the believcrs to prayer,* Here, then f we have in their simplest 
forms al most ail the rudiments of n rongregat ional mosqne —a 
i'ourl, some cover tn shelter the worshipper and a pulpit, 

The subsequent advance of the Arabians fanwise through 
Western Asia and North Africa brought them into possession 
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THE TSÉTERIOR OF THE MOSQUK OF AL-MADiNAIl 


of mimberless standing and ruined struclures represeniing a 
high anisri c devdopnrtenl and! what is more essentiah il put them 
in Control of ihe li ving technical knmvledge and skili inherited 
by tnembers of the conqucrcd races from ages past . 1 his tcch- 
nique, applied to the religions needsof the Mostern commoiiity as 
indicated by the Madmah Mosque and mod i Hed by loeal con- 
dirions in dififerent regions, produeed in course of time what 
has been vario tisly designated Sa/acemc h Arabian, Moslem and 
Mohammedan* art. The structural nuterial, whetherstone r brick 
1 Ifan-Sii'd, idU, pt. 3 J 5- H . __ . 

1 Qnt or two ycam atter his arriv*L in .il-M.nLlnah ihc Pmphrl dtraded OR ihtf 
u Ihc formal c*U to pr*jf*r aficr coamårnnyi the pouSbiUiy of iinnn I li tf 
(wgoden pnng) i j in Ihtf CHrisrian chtm'hts. Iba-Si d, vol. i. pL 2 t }». | T 
* Modem Modems objert lo the uec of fhU tvrm Eki^umi oi i ti gArtJkilim te the 
term 1 'Christian** applinl te the wonhipp*™ of Chttit, whik the„v h ni Ehtf) 1 maintam* 
»« not wonhippm of M ufeamnud . 
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or day p was in c ad i case determined by vvhat had prevailed in the 
particular locality. In Syria Moslem architecture was mflutmeed 
by the pre-exisk-nt Christian Syro-Eyzantine style with its nat i ve 
and Roman antecedents* In Mcsopotamia and Pers i a it was 
affeeted by the Nestorjan and Såsa nid fonns based on an carEier 
nat i ve tradition. In Egypt many ctecorarivc motifs were supplied 
by the local Copts. Thus there gradually efeveloped a number of 
distinet schools of Arab art: (i) Syro-Egyptian, foUowing the 
Green-Roman and native prceedcnTs; (2, Tråqo-Persian, based 
on Sasånid and ancient Chaldacan and Assyr i an s t vies; (3) 
Spanish and North A frie an p showing nat s ve Christian and 
Visigothie infiucnce and often called Moorish or Maghribi; and 
(4) Indlån f bearing clear marks of tbc Hindu stykr. In China the 
mosque is almost a rcplica of the Buddhist tempi e, 

The firet mosque erccted in a canquercd land was that of al- 
Ba$rah built by r Utbah ihfi-Ghazwån (637 or 638), who also 
founded the city itself as a winter camp for the army. This plaee 
of prayer was at first an open space fenced round with roeds, 
The cdificc was tater rehuilt of c lav and sumdried bricks fiåti by 
a bu-Musa aI-Ash*ari # 'Umar's go vemor, who covered the roof 
with grass** In 638 or 639 the invad in g generalp Sa'd ibn-abi- 
Waqqå?, established the other mllitary camp, al-Kofah, with a 
simple mosque as its centre. Close by the mosque stood the 
go ve mor s residence (dår al-i mår ah). As in al-Basrah, the mosque 
w r as originally an open square with walLs qf rwd and later of etay 
and sun-dried brick** Ziyåd, the viccroy of Mu'awiyahp rebuilt 
this mosque with a co Ionnåde folio wing the Såsånid model, In 
ot her respects the mosque con formed to the type forttiitously 
formuEated by Mufciammad in al-Madmah, No trace is left of this 
^trueturc or of rhe Basrah mosque. Of the‘Alt mosque in al-Kufah* 
erected about 656 and visited in 1184 by the famous Andalusian 
traveller ihn-Jubayr, 1 lirtie is knowm 

The third importam camp in Islam was that of t Amr ibn-ah 
in al-Fuståt (Gid Cairo). Here in 642 f Amr laid out the first 
Moslem place of prayer in Afnca. In iis original form 'Amr's 
mosque r of whieh ihere is likewise no trace* was Itke the others 
a simple qtiadrangle with nu niche {griikrab^ to indicafe the direc- 

1 Rilirihuih pp. ^46-^, Våqut p Buiddm t vel. S n p, 642. 

1 T*Wip toE. i R p. 148^: Viqat, *ol. i* É pp, 32^4. 1 |> |3 . 

* Fer ih* mmy tarly rebiiildijigi i i m&mnm s « YAqtx. iil, pp s W npo. 
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tion of prayer and with no minaret {midkanah ). 1 Amr eqiupped 
tt lafrer with a pulpit built and presented by the Christian tring of 
NubiaA The next important mosqut was that of ’Uqbah ibn- 
iSåfi 1 in aJ-Qayrawån {670-75) which, Hke al-Fustiit, ivas a 
military camp, 1 Uqbah started w hh the mosquc and Government 
house as a centre and grouped the pcopk's dwdtsngs arøund 
them.* I he mosque was rebuilt sevcral rimes by his successors 
and fin al [y by the Aghlabid Ziyadat-Allak I {81 7-38 ) r sinee 
whose days it has stoud as one of the grciitcst sanemaries in 
hiam. 

In those cases where Moslems cstablished themselves in 
fro w ns alrcady stand mg, use was made of oid er serviet ures. In 
abMadiTin, Sa r d ibn-abi-Waqqå? iised the hrdts (ar c hed hall) of 
the Persian emperor as a place of vrorship. 5 In Damascus the 
Cathedra] of St, John was rebuilt into a mosque by aL-Walld T,* 
But in flims the same busEding is said 10 have been used in 
commnn as a ntnsquc und as a ehurch^ 

The mtårdéi a recesser niche in the Wall of the mosque indicat- 
mg the direction of prayer, WOs a later addition into the cquip- 
nient of the mosque taken over from the church. AlA\ alld and 
his governor* 'Umar ibn-'Abd-al-'Arlz, are usually credited with 
ils introduction,* though som c crcdit Mu*åwiy&lv The MadTnah 
Mosque was evident ly the Jirst to get a mihråb, The mihråb 
rapid Sy becamc a conrmon feature of all mosques and hke the 
Christian alt ar appropriated for itself the largest measure of 
sarredness. As such it bccame the recipient of the vaned forms 
of decoration lavished on it by the believers and may therefore be 
considered ihe sta nda rd for determin mg the quality of the con- 
tinually changmg styies of Islamic decoraiivc art, 

A profane innovation in the mosque for whkh Mtfawiyah 1 hs 
generally bl amed is the mnqsnrah^ a fenced-off part in the in- 
terior of the mosque reserved for the use of the caliph. Diflerent 

1 Maqrizi (Bulåq), *al, ii r p- -4®- !■ 1 Yflqflt, vnL iy< p. 2IJ. 

* Tflhnrip voL j p jnp. 2443, *45 1 

* Batidhim, p. 125; Yflqilt, val, n, P- itinjub*yr, p. 262, 

1 Iflafchri, p. éj 1 ; t\m- 1,1 aiwjfll, p. ii“; MAqdiffp. 156 . 

4 Maqrtci, vcjIh « t p, 247. 15 . ift-17! p. fto, 1 , ( 7 ; ibm -talrøt uh* rcLI, pp. 

27 F, ;;j; itm-Duqmii<^ ef futifdr fi-LtJjifcJ *lpi a/-JmsiSr ¥ ed P Valkri {Hiiliq, 
pt. iv^p. I. 12: Suy&Pi fimn* Ytd. ii p p* US 1 - 

T JE^iiraqih, p« Ioq a I, 2. 

1 Ym*qlili h Vf>l. i i , p, 571. Oltirrs ftH'f itw il la Jbn- jI-T [ .ik.in] i D&Ladhun^ 

p. 6, L i6 = HittL p. cr lu TUHn^n (iMaqniip wul ii ± p, itf, 3. J2h 
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reasons have been assigned for its introduction, the chfef being 
protection for the person of the caliph after the Khanjite attonpt 
upon his Isfe . 1 The mtiqsilra/i was evident ly used by the cali p h s 
for retirement and rest or for ddiberation . 1 

Liketh cmtfirdi, the m inaret was introduted by the Umayyads. 
Syria waa therefore the original home of ihe minaret. Here the 
minaret took the fonn of the nat i ve wMch-tower or of its suc¬ 
cessor the church towc:r r which was square . 3 

One of the earl i es t aufchoritics* to mention a minaret on the 
Umayyad Mosque iri Damfiseus explicitly States that it had been 
a watch-tower (nåfur lielonging to the Cathedra I of St. John, 
In Egypt the minaret is saLtl to have been introdtieed by a 
go vemor of Mu'awiyah who provided cach of the four romers of 
the Mosqtie of T Amr in al-Fuståt with one , 5 In aKIraq the Basrah 
Mosque was pro vided by Mu'åwiyah’s go vernor, Ziyad K with a 
stone minaret . 1 But it was again the famous Umayyad bu i Ider, 
ahWaildp who was probabty responsible for many minarets in 
Syria and al-Hijljfi. Al-Walld's govemor, # L T mar p introdneed the 
new feature i nto the Mldinah Mosque , 7 Aftcr his time minarets 
becamc more and more numerous. 

While the square stone minaret of Syria was the oldest in 
Islam and served as prototype for Dthers. espccially in North 
Afriea and Sp ain p it was not the only type devcloped. Mosle ni 
minarets folio wed the traditiona] shape of the towers of the 
country in which they arose. In Egypt minarets for many een- 
Dirks werc built only of brick and the famous lighthouse of 
Alexandm, the Pharos* is said by some to have exerclsed sonic 
architcctural influence. In at-'Iråq a ninth-eentury Moslem 
lower-minaret at Samarra on the Tigris redects the ancient 
Assy ri an xiggurat (high place) with its se ven stortes represent! rtg 
the siin p the moon and the five planets then known, s 

Because of its biblical association and as the first qiblak of 
Islam* and the tradition al stgpping-place of Muh ammad on 

1 Dfaftwb P- 22 « ; iha-Khjildtto, JfttfaddamaA, pp, £244; riv Jabari, toL i, 
p. 3465, IL S‘ 9 - 

1 Cf. A&k 4 ni l yoI 3 ms. p. 116 , L G, 1 Mmqdfoi, p. iS* p 11 . »- 9 . 

* ]hiMi]-l r >iq|h r p- vol. j p p, 

1 vol. » r p. lii 1 Rjilådlmri, p r 54^ 

1 W'tiXtnfM, Sisdi, p. 75; Lbfl'BaftiLfrh, to!, k, p. 2j? r 

* Morris JajilTO'Wj Jr,, fht Cftdhz&iiQH i*f tind A ny ria (Phtla.d?Jphii t 

i 9 l 5 S. PP- S« hdnw M pp. 4US-19. 

1 Ilm-Sft'di *ah h pt s h p. 3; «e Karat! i : i$b r 13S. 
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his famotss noctuma! joumcy heavenward, Jerusalem very rar ly 
acquircd special sancrity in the eyfcs nf all Mosterns. 1 In 638 
when the Caliph f Urnar visited die city he possibly erected a 
simple phice nf worship of Limher or briek on the Moriah hiti, 
where onre stood the Temple of Solomon and later a heathen 
* ane tu ary and a Christian chnrch- When f Abd-aJ-Malik felt 
the needi for a centre of worship Lhat should Outshine the Chureh 
of the Holy Srpukhre B s rival the Mosque of Makkah thers in the 
hånds of the an ti-caliph "Abdullah ifatKaUZubayr and devtate 
therefrom the current of pilgrimage, 1 he bu ilt tn 691 on the same 
s i te in Jerusalem the Dom c of the Rock, wrongly called the 
"Mosqur; of 't’mar". The Dorne therefore stands on one of the 
most sacred spots on earth ;f a spot hallowed by Jcwish, heathen, 
Christian and Mos lem associations and considered by tradition 
the place wherc Abraham intended to sacrifice his son Ssaac, 
'I lte Kufic iriscription round ils dorne, a part of whjch uas tater 
fabihed by the Caliph al-Ma’mun, 4 is o nr of the o I des t Islamic 
vrritings extant^ ’Abd~ai-Malik used materiats deri ved from the 
Christian buddings that had stood rhere befare they were 
destroyed or damagedby Chosroes 11 in614and employednative 
craftsmen, some of whom may have been of Byzandne origin. 
flere was a radical change from the oid pattern, in vol ving the 
introduedon of mosa i c a nd ot her d&coralive ntoti fs and a dorne 
intended to surpass the bcautiful cupob of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcbre.* The result was an architcctund monument of 
such noble beauty that it has scarcely been surpassed anywhere. 
To the Magtems the Dorne of the Rock is more than a piaee of 
archæological interest and artist ir value—tt b a I i ving symbol 
of their faith. Althougb it has gone through a few changes and 
repairs, particularly as a result of the temfic earthquake of 
1016/ the Dorne has preserved in general its original form and 
is therefore the earliest Mostem monument sur vi ving. The oldest 
dcscripdon of it is that of ibn-abFaqlh,* written about 903, 
followed by that of al-Maqdisi 1 written about 985+ 

3 For Jtpmåtem ^ [hc iccnc nf j ni 4 a? 5« Nuwayrf, vol, b pp r 334 uf, 

- MacpJitt' I 1 ■ * >VqubE t vol. ii r p, jn. 1 S« élLov*. p. 220 , 

1 tn the Afulj Museum at CaifO ii n lÉjmJj-itGftt 1 tcimdi in tbe t tniitcry of G3d 
Ciiim bcfl-rinis il Kurie inscription dot cd A.U. 31/651-2, Scc Hasun 
ftJ 4 Lawari in aJ-fft/df, vol. imiii (1930), pp, i i ^9-9 1 „ 

1 Maqdåsi, p. Tlie Dtime wus mexlrlltd arter the tftUiedrd of Cf. M- S P 

AfkAirmmm?#* J/riiUctitr* tn Egyft and Pafctfim (OJtf&rtl, 1934). p. J 7 - 

1 Ibn-al-Atl*, toL bc^ p. »9. * Fp. Uxj-IoI. 1 Pp, 
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The Dorne h the shrine af which the Aq$a Mosque is the The Aq** 
sanctuary. The term al-Masjid al-Aq^a, as we il ave learncd Mo * j 1 LJc 
É jeforCp es used m Arabie I ker at ure in a general sense to ind ude 
the whole collection af sacred buddings rom prising the Dorne 
itself^ the £ombs h dervish monasteries (sing, iaklyah or zdwiyah') 
and public fountains (sing, sabil) erccted by many caliphs from 
H Abd-al-Mahk to the Ottoman Sultan Sulaymln the Magni- 
ficent which cover an area of sonie thtrty-four acres. Slrictly, the 
word A qsa is ap plied to the mosque b u i 1 1 by f Abd-a l-MaIik not 
far from the Dorne. Jn ils consimction use was made of the ruins 
of St, Mary "s Church of Jtisdnian, which stood on that site und! 
demolished by Chosroes, The Aqsa was rehuilt about 771 by 
the r Abbasid al-ManfDr fo l lo wing an earthquake É and was later 
modified by the t ’rusaders Salåh-al-Dln ^ alad in res tored it 
(] 1B7 1 to Islam. As in the case of the Dorne our earlicst descrip- 
tion of it dates from ibn-al-Faqih 1 and al-MaqdtsL 3 

I11 705 T Abd-al-Malik J s son al-Walfd tocik over the site of the The 
basilica of Damascus dedicated to St. John, originally a temple 
of Jupiter, and built there the grand mosque named after the 
Umayyads. 3 How mueh of the Christian construetion was pre- 
served in abWalids mosque is difhcult to ascemin. The two 
Southern mi narcis stand on andent church towers which be- 
longed to the old basilka,* but the northern minaret, used as a 
beacon tower, was certainly construcEcd by al-WalTd and became 
the model for s i mi I ar structures in Syrta, North Africa and 
Spain. Jt is the oSdest purely Moslem minaret sund ving. The 
three naveg and a transept, above which rises the great dorne, 
wjth thetr mosaics, are also the work of this caliph who p wc are 
toidj em pløyed Pers i an and I ridia n craftsmen as well as Greck 
artisans pruvided by the em per or of Constanlinople. 4 Papyri 
recenrty discovered show that material and skilled workmen ivere 
■tn port ed from Egypt 1 The walls were sumptuously tlecorated 
with marbles and tnosaics. The geographer al-Maqdbs, 3 ' who 
visited the mosque in the latter part of the tenth czntury t spe aks 

1 ^ lop. * Pp. i6S'9 

1 Ani-jfa^ tbc present leding tro^jliéj of Aleppo, itim# ond Urifut arr wmf which 
* m diurcfca in ihe pilt. 

* Y ^I^p Vot. ii, p- 

^hqtliri, p, 15S; ibn-'AHkir^ tol. J r p, 20J; Jbn^Jubajr, p. cf. YnWri, 

Mr \\ t p r 11^4, 

* H. L Bell in /)*r /j/m, vol, ii O91 i 1„ pp. =74, 374^ 

1 P- l 57+ s« alao iTfditlin, p, £7; ibn-Rujtaii, p. 32^. 
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oi hs mosaics of gold and preeious stones rcpresenting trees and 
citirs and bearing bcauriful insrriprions.. I bese samt reprcsenta- 
3 ions „ covered lat er by sømc pious caliph, were Fediscover ed 
m i $28 . 1 [n this mosque we tind the first appcarance qf the se ru i - 
eircLilar niche for prayer (mikréå). Here the horstshoe arch is 
abo apparent. Tht vignette decoratLOns served as a model for 
those of the great Qayrmwin Mosque as rem odelled by the 
Aghlabtds in the ninth century. Though it was burned in 1069, 
again in 1400 by Tamcrlane and for the last time irt 1893, the 
Umayyad Mosquehas aUvays held i is pl&ce in Mos lem i magi na¬ 
tion as the fourth wonder of the world. 1 It is also cons Idered 
the fourth sanmiary in Tslam above, p. 221 ) r 

In the pertod between the first primitive place of worship of 
aJ-_Madmah and the two siunpluous mosques of Jerusalem and 
Damascus the evolution of the Maslem eoixgregational 'Jamatifi) 
niosque was rendered complete, The con grog at ion al mosque, be 
it noted, has always been more than a budding for devntion; it 
series as a general assembiy hall and as a polirical and educationaJ 
forum * The physicai needs of the congregation are now amply 
provided for by a sheltered sanetuary and a covered approach; 
the ritual needs are met by the minarets, niches, pulpits and 
omside fountains for ablution; and the pol i tical needs by amajesty 
of plan and splendour of ornament riiar help ro serve notice on 
the world that the followers of the new faith are rn nowise behind 
those ivho worship in the grand cathedrats of Christendom. 

In ardiitcetural ftclds o ther than the rcligious the Umayyads Fniacei- 
]eft but few monuments. I "hief atrtong rhese are the desert^^^ 
palaces ereeted by princes of ihc caEiphal famrly, Most of the 
caliphs themselves* bke the Ghassamd miers before them, had 
country seats, and apari from Mi/åwiyah and "Abd-al-Malik 
hardly any of iheni lived in Daniascus. In the capital itself 
nothing is lefl of the K.hadra\* the imperial residence adjoining 
the great mosque, nor are any traces tefr of abtTajjlfs residcnce 
of the same nanic. al-Qubbah a]-KhadråV in Wasit. But the 

1 E. de Lor^y und M ■ vrtn Berchtm, JLrt mjfiMftfmrj dr la maryttée dti Qm&yydtfft å 
Dam af { Pa rig „ 1930). K. A„ C, Cre*wd! f r/y Af ur fim ArsAifrffttrr, pL J (Oxford F 
*93*)f pp~ 119 -jo, 

1 1 birL-.LE-F-\qil-L,, p r 106; ibn~ r AuJdr, voKi, p. 198; YiiqQ.r p vol. iL p. 59r r 

1 Fn r-TTfriI yeiirs the principal øutbr«iki again-sl European authority ia Syrirt 
and Ef^ypt hnvc hid llidr incrptUm in ih« Fridny irtÉique meeting, 

1 Set aLov«, p„ 215, Ibn-d-Atbir. vut. v* p. 224. 

1 Bitidhun, p, 39»; p. |6o; Ym^nbi, p. jii. 
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fringes of the Syrian descrt are strewn wirh the remains of 
palacc* which wcre originally either Roman for tresses on the 
lifFirs rep aired and rem odel led by Gmayyad architects or which 
were erected by those architects on Byzantine and Pers i an 
pat terns. The ruins of a palaee known by the modern name of 
al-Ukhaydir lie not far from "Avn al-Tamr on the eastern side 
of the Syrian descrt, but i c is not eertain whether they Eietong to 
a late Umayyad or an carly 'Åbbåsid structure. 1 On the south- 
weatern edge of the desert the rema i ns are more n urne rous, 

Herc Yazid, son of 'Abd-al-Malik, either built or restored a 
palaee talled Muwaqqar,* of which few remains are føfit His son 
al-Waltd Il f who was addicted to the c hase and less innocent 
pastimes, occupied the neighbouriiig Qaslal* and abAzraq,* E>oth 
Roman posts in Transjord an. Tn this same Catiph af-WaLld II 
is aseribed the bu i Id i ng uf .1 not her palaee in this region known by 
the modern nsme ahMushatta (al-Mashta), 1 which was the lirst 
in this region 10 be visited by archæologists The strucLure was 
left unfinished at the death of its caJiph-buihJer. Themagnificendy 
carved facade of this beautiful chitcau is now in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin.* The hest known palaee in this group 
is, however, Qusayr (the little castk of) 'Amrah p lying cast of the 
Jordan in a direct line from the norrhern edgeof the Dead Sea. 

This casde, probably busk between 712 and y\$ by al-Walid I, 
was dtseovered for the learned worlct by Alo es Musil* in 1898. 

The name is presiimably modern, sinte we see 110 trace of it in 
Arabic litera!ure. What niakes this huilding espeeially remark¬ 
able is the extraordinary mural paintings lo be discusscd in the 
next section. 

Most theologiaris of Islam maintained that the representa- Painrmt 
tion of men and inimab was the prr rogat i ve of God alone and 

1 Gtrtfufic L. Felt, and Møiqur j/ (Oxford. 1914), p. ici7. 

1 Yiq&t, vat. tv, p. Al-Bil^ 1 , where llie pAite Jtaxl. vrås- tlio suuthtm 
ng$«l of the Jordan dliEnet and romprised jncwm Mcmb, 

1 Frqm Latin iåuif/fti**, Yiqfl.t. iraLif, p, 95. 

* Tmbfcri* vaUh p, 1743, 

* Dedauin pronuoditkui MiiiiHi, wmter rtjmrt. 

1 ConsuLe R. E- Brunnow art 4 A- v. l’kMnikbZtwski, Dif Prmntw 
vol, Ij (Straahujjjj pp. 105-70; B. Schu.li And J, Sta^ftgoitriktp ‘'Mtchftfta”, 

fmkr&wfå J/r Ata igfiti >fir**utiicA/n A' u*sii*m vol (19043. H b - 

^ 5 -j n 

f b'hfrjr *Amr& urr./ tnrftrf StAl rrsr JftittA IW* diW F pi. 1 (Vlcno;i. 

PP. 5 Mu.r.jL p fupjr \tmr 4 t, |, »d (VicBO^ ^907). Mtuit eopvi-irfe 4 »I 

Wilj 4 TI tht buildcr. 
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considered him who mtrudcd on this domam ablasphemer. This 
hostil? attitude loward represcntational art* a corollary of the 
uncornprom ising monotheism of the Koran and its prohtbition 
of idolatry, deri ves irs di reet sanetion front a Jtadftk in whkh 
the Prophet is reported to have deel ared that those to he most 
sevérely punk hed cm the day of judgment are the painters, 1 
The term used, mu$awwirun (portrayers), wouJd apply to sculp- 
tors as welL No represemation of human betngs therefore oceurs 
anywhere on mosques, thuugh in a few cases we find il on palaces 
and in hooks. Al most all decorative motift in Mos lem art are 
derived from the vegeta ble kingdom or from geometrical figures. 

The succes5 achieved in later ages in this field is evinced by the 
term " £ arabcsque ,p applied to this style of decoration in most of 
the European languagcs. But the Ara bia ns themselves had no 
de velo pod fed mg for either plastic or pi c tori al art; as their remains 
in the pcninsula and the iiterary desertptions of their sanetuaries 
clearly indicatc. What wc call M oslem art was edeette in its origin, 
rnotifs and cxeeution, mostly the product of ihe ar tmic genius of 
the subjugated peoplcs, hut developed under Moslem auspices 
and peeuliarly adapted to the demands of the Moslem religion, 

I he earliest illustrations of Mos km pictorial art are the 
frescoes of Qu?ayr Wmrah, whkh suggest workmanship of 
Christian painters. On the walls of this Transjord an Lin pkasure- 
house and hath of the Umayyads are pictures of six royal per¬ 
sonages, i nc lu ding the caliph himself and his enemy Roderiet, 
the last Visigothic king of Spaim Other syntbolic figures repre¬ 
sent Vktory, Philosophy, History and Poet ry. A hunting-scene 
depicts a lion attacking a wild ass. A number of nude pictures 
represent danccrs, musicians and menymakera. The ornament 
consists of draperies, foliage growing out of vases, vines, palm 
trees wkh dusters of fruit, laur cl and hirds uf the desert. The 
inscriptions are mostly Arabio* with a few names in G reck- 
Nowherc clse in the Moslem world have myrals brun preserved 
in such perfeet to nd ilion. 

In prc-Islamic time the Arabians had various types of song: Mudr 
caravan, rnartsaL religious and amoroiis T Traces of the primi¬ 
tive rcliginus hynms are still preserved in the ialkiyah % of the 

s RukhirL vii, ]>., 6t, 

1 The recitation el" tht frymu kginnin^; with (liere I B'jkhiH, 

voJ.il, p, 135. 
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pilgrimage ceremoni y. The inshåd^ or c ha nting of poet ry, is maiit- 
taincd in the canti Hation itajwid'} of the Koran. Bm ihe caravan 
song p kudi I’, was their favourite and, in thelr ustimation, the 
first form af singsng. The huddt —30 goes the fegend in ab 
Mas'udi 1 —originated when onc of the founders of the raee t 
Mudar ibn-Ma'add, 1 fdl from his camcl, fractured his hånd 
ånd in his bcautiful voico began to cry. "Ya-yadåhl Ya-yadah!" 
O r my hind! O, my handk, which synchronizcd with the steps 
of the tamel and kepi it moving. It vvas this cry that created 
the metre of rajas used in taravan songs and the simplest of 
all poetical metres. 

The South Ara bia ns undotibtedly had the ir own types of son g 
and musical instruments* about wiuch very tinte b known, but 
it is douhtful whether that tradition formed a part of the heri tage 
of the Northern, and tonsequently the Mos lem r Arabians. The 
prc-lslamfe inhabitants of al-Hijiii! used as their principal instru¬ 
ments the squarc tambourine (dujf)^ the flute \qasa&ak f qassdhuh) 
and the ret:d pipe or oboe C-umr, mfsmdr).* Tbcy also knew the 
sk in-bellied lu le {mi skar & At about the time of the Frophct 
forcign musical mflucnces were beginning to tdl + The Ghas- 
sanid princes kept choruses of Grcefc giri singers, The Lak hm ids 
of al-hllrah had the Per si an woodcn-betlied lute (*ud r whenee 
Eng. "lute" 1 ), whlcti the Htjåzu borrowed. One tradition makes 
aUNadr ibn-al-Hårith ihn-Kaladah, the physiesan and poet- 
minstrd whosc pagan recitab competed with the revel ati ons of 
Muhammad in winning the favour of the pcople,* responsible 
for the introduction of this instrument into Makkah from 
al-Hirah. 7 Anot her tradition crcdits ibn-Surayj (f rur. 726) 
with introducing thb Peraan lute. Hc is said to have seen it 
for the first time in ihc hånds of Fersian workers brought to 
Ara hin in 684 by 'Abdullåh ibn-al-Zubayr to rebus Id the 
Ka'bah. 1 La ter the wood-wind instrument called in Ferssan ndy 
(vertical flute) was likcwi.se borrowed, together with the name, 
as the rescarchcs of Henry* G, Farmer* indicatc. Evidently 

1 \ ni viii ( p. 92, 1 Cf.* p Atmddid 4 F in t Cb, J : jo. 

1 MaVudi, vuk vaii, p. 9}. * AgAJnj, føl. U f p* *75* 

* 7 ^ ( v«]. iii, p. 1371 M^iTjåi, vol. riit, p. 93. 

* Hc in suppoyp.] to ta Xbt sme cdttrtd [o in lur. 3J ■ 5 6. 

1 Ma&’Ddi, vul. viif, pp. 93-4. * Ag Ad ni, toL i h p r 9S, 

* Å\n^ r --ijiti/i,- Sfritij (1919), pp. 1 c 9 PP^ 4^ Hu!*?ry 

°f Arabien Åfuiie fa thi XIHfh Cmtury (London, 1959), p, 7, 
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most of rhe Jåhillyah professional singera were femate,, and 
The Aghåni} itself a book of søng^ has hantfcd down to os the* 
nam es of a few of them. Sonic of the elegi es moumlng the 
fanious hero Sakhr by his sist er al - K h ans a s , a conlemporary of 
the Prophet and edebraied as the greatest poeEess of the Arabs, 
were evidently composed as sengs, 2 Most of the pre-Islamic 
poets evident]y sang their eornpositions to music. 

Muhammad's denunciation of poets % was not directcd against 
themassuch but merely as the mouthpieces of heatheuism. The 
Prophet may have looked with disfavour upon music a]so bc- 
cause of ils association with pagan religions rites. Aceording 
to a hadith he is said to have deehired the musical instrument 
to be the devjJ s muezzin, serdng to caLl men to his worship^ 
Most Mos lem legists and theologians frowned on music; s om c 
condemncd it tn all its aspects; a few iooked upnn il as religtously 
unpraiseworthy {matr&A} t though not actually sin ful {h&råm)\ 
but the view of the masses was better expressed in the adage, 
"U'ine is as the body, music as the soul, and joy is their ofK 
spri ng h \ ft 

Soon after the first awe inspired by Islam had wom off the 
tendency of social change in d-hfljaz veered foward the esihetic 
side, especially under 'Uthman, the first caliph with a taste for 
wealth and display. Harmony between voice and instrument 
was then karned, What ihe Arabic authors style al-ghin^ al- 
mutqan or al-raqtq, artistit or elegant singing, that highly 
devcloped type in vvhich there is applicatbn of rhyihm (iga) to 
the melody of song, faecame well cstablished in ahHijåz. Male 
professional musici ans appear for the first time under the 
sobriquet muiAanmifhwnt i.e, efifeminate, men who dyed their 
hånds and affeeted the manners of women. Such a man was 
1 uways (the li tf te peaeock t 632-710) of al-Madinah s considercd 
the falhcr of song in Islam. Tuways is stipposcd to have Intro- 
duced rhythm into Arabic music and to have been the first to 
sing in that language to the aecompaniment of an instrument, 
the tambourine. - 

1 Vol. viii. p. 3, voL x, p_ 4$, 1 AgAdni, val xiii, p + 140. 1 Sfcc. 26-; 224-é. 

* Cqntull WttWayTi, Ntkdyak, vøl. jv, pp L 132 5; Farmer, Aretim A fostr, pp, J45; 

A. J. Wetuintlt, A 0/ Muriy Mfihxmmad&fi Tratliiijx (Lcvden, 1^;}, 

P * 73 - 

* Nawaji r p, 17H. C^n^Lilt NLiwjyri, vol, iv p pp r 136 ttq. 

* Agkini, vol, ii, pp, 170, 171, 173. 
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The hrst generation of Moslem singersj headed by Airways, 
consistvd of foreign hbertines, Juvvays left a progeny of students, 
chief among whom wts ibn-Surayj at. 634 j26) h regarded as 
One nf the four great singers of Islam. 1 Besid es rreditiiig him 
with the introductxon of the Persian luic tradition ascribes to 
him the use af the batan fpr directing musical performances. 
Ibn-Surayj was a freednian, the son of a Turk, and cnjoycd 
the patronage of the famous beauty Sukaynah, dang h ter of al- 
FJusayn* Ile counted among his teaehers the Makkan negro 
client SaTd ibn-Mi&jah (or Musajjah p f Cii. 714). Sa r Id B the first 
Makkan musician and perhaps the green est of the Umayyad 
[xxiod, is said to have travri led in Syr ia and FersU and to have 
heen the first to put By z an line and Persfon songs into Arabic. 2 
Hc ls evident ly the onr: who sys lem at i/cd Ara I dan musical 
theory and practiee of classical times. Anothtr student of his 
was al-Gharld, 1 a half-breed Berber who, as a slave of Sukaynah, 
was also trained by ibn-Surayj * and, nf ter his second master, 
attained the enviable rank of one of the four singers of Islam* 
The olher tvvo were ibn-Muhril (t fli. 715), of Pers i an origin, 
poputarly dubbed “the cymbalist of the Arabs", 6 and 

M a r bad (t 745 )r a Midmesc mulatto who was a special favourite 
at the courts of al-Walid I r YazTd II and al-Walfd II. 1 Before 
settling in rhe Capital Ma’bad had tvandered as a miristret ail 
over Ara bi a. Amon g the sangs tresses {qiyå>t\ Jami] ah (f m. 
7 2o) h a Madinese frcedwoman p was the artis tic qucen of the 
drst generation. 7 Her rcsidence proved a centre of attraction for 
the Icadmg muskians and singers of Makkah and ahMadlnah, 
many of whom were her p 11 pils; cortspkuous among the frequent 
auditors at her concerts was the poet of love, * Umar ibn-abi- 
Rabf ah. Among her pupils shecounted Habibah and Sallamah, 
the favourites of Yazid II. The crownmg evem of jamilah's 
pkturesque carcer was her imposi ng pilgrim age to Makkah at 
the head of a gorgeous procession of singers and songstresses, 
poets and musicians, admirers and friends h all in gala dress and 
on richly caparisoned mounts. 4 

Occasional conccrts atid briJIiant musical events hdd in the 

1 AfAJ mm, vol. i R p. o9. 1 /&£(/, val, ilt. p, S 4 . 

1 Mk firs! n/miL 1 was "Abd-uI-MnliE GAaritf humus "the grød iingtf”. 

1 AfAiimii tnL i, pp, 99-1®, 1 I bid. vol. i F p. ||j r 

1 lbid T pp, 19 nq m * f&id, toL iii p pp, 124 it$. 

1 /Ju£ vol. vji R p. 13,5, 
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homes of aristocratic ladies attracted throngs of dilettants, The 
wood-bellied 3ute introduced from Persia through al-IJirah had 
by i his time partly superscded the nat i ve skin-bellied lute. 
Ånother favourite stringcd instrument was the mCzujah i a kind of 
psaltcry. The wind instruments includcd the flute yqasabah and 
reed pipr l^niznulr) as well as the horn (i%),Thc percussion Instru¬ 
ments were represented by the square tambourine, espeej al ly 
favoured by the women, and by the drum ftaél) and cymbals 
or castancts (sunuj), Notes, when knowri, were transmitted by 
word of mouth from onc generation to anot her and have eon- 
sequently heen entirely lost, The Agkåni is repletc with verses 
set to musit under the Umayyads p yet it has preserved not a 
solitary note for us. On the occasion of a visit to al-Hijåz by the 
Christian Hunayn al -1:1 Tri, dean of the r Jraq singers, such a 
erowd gaihcrezd at the residence of Sukaynah to hear him that 
the porch on whith they met collapsed, resul tin g in the dealh 
of the distingimhed vishing artigt, 1 The holy pilgrim age, with all 
the cclebriifetj it hrought from differeret parts of the Moslem 
World, ,'tfforded the HIjåz musidans and singers an annual 
oppurtumty for the display of their talent It was customary for 
them on spedaJ occasions to meet the caravan and perform en 
route- The Agkåni has le ft us a description of a pi! gr Image* 
parade in whieh "Umar ibn-abt-Rabfah. the representative of 
the poetlca! spirit of the age, dad in his finest attire and flirt i ng 
with fe male wayfaxers* look the leading part. In h b company 
was fbn-Surayj, whose slnging of 'Umar^ verses distracted the 
pilgrims from the observancc of the ir nfualistic ceremonies, 5 
Thus did Makkah, and more particularly aUMadlnah, become 
in the Umayyad perfod a nursery of seng and a conservatory 
for music* 3 As such they supplied the court of Damascus with an 
everdnereasing stream of talent- In vatn did the conservativcs 
and li lern a press their objections, Imking music and song with 
wine-bibbing and gaming as forbidden pieas ures {nu\tåki\ and 
quo ting Prophetic hadithx which place such diversions among 
the most powerful means by whieh the de vil seduces men- The 
tide could not be stemmed; the Muses stood too high in public 
favour to sutter from such verbal attacks r Their devotees could 
quote equally strik i og sayings ascribed to the Prophet * and 

AfAJHft vol. ii, p, 117. 1 I bid. vol, i R p. 502 . * r f$J r vol. iii t p. 7, 

4 Ghaxzlli, /Aj-d* *Uiåm ni ltln (Cttiro, 1334), ■ral, ir, pp. 2 JS irfc 
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migbt very well argue that poetry p musie and song did not always 
tend to debase h that they con tri buted their share to the refine- 
ment of social intercourse and to the sublimation of the relafton- 
ships hetween the sexes. 1 It was the second LJmayyad caliph, 
Yazid I t himsdf a composer, who introduced singingand musical 
instruments i nto the Damascus court. 2 He ini Hated the praetice of 
holding gratid fest i vi ties in the palacc which featured wsne and 
song t Itereafter inseparablc in royal festivals. 'Abd-al-Malik 
patronized ibn-Misjah of the J-fijaz schooh His son aI-WøJid K 
the patron of arts p sum moned ibn-Surayj and Ma*bad w the 
Capital, whene they were received with groat honour. Yazid II, 
successor of the aiisterc and puntanical f Umar t reinstated poetry 
and musie hi public favour through his Habåbah and Sallamah^ 
Hishann bestowed his patronagc on Hunayn of al-tfirah* The 
pleasure-loving Walld IL himsclf a player on the lute and com¬ 
poser of songSj welcomed to his court a host of musie i amsi ngers „ 
induding the noted Ma f bad.* His reign eojncided with the 
I j losso min g of musie in the twin cities of al-Hijåz. So widely 
spread was the tultivation of ihe musical art under the last 
Umayyads that it pro vided their enemi es, the 'Abbåsid faction, 
with an effeetive argument In the ir propaganda to undermine 
the house of “ungodly usurpcrsA 

1 Ytftf, vq|, i ti, pp. Nawaji,pp. 177-9. 

* JgÅdtii, vol. *vi K p. 70: cf. M sLi'tidi, vol. V, pp. 156-7. 

7 MWfldi, vol. v, pp. 446 «f + * /bi4, voL ri, p. 4 . 
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14, MajlwAh U 12. YazIdIII 13. LheAiiTm i i, Al-WaUd II 

- (744-50) ( 744 ) ( 744 ) ( 74 J- 4 ) 


A Irec ilicwing the genrulngirid nrltnionship of lit c Mamnid 

cnlipki 0f Ih* UmuyyinJ dynuty 


AHAB auiharities highly esteem Hisham and, as wc Icarncd 
before p rightly rank Kim after Mu'awiyah and 'Abd-al-Malik as 
the third atid last true stateamau of the b&fiu-Umayyah. His 
four successors, with the cxeeption of Marwån II, whu end cd 
the dynasty, proved incapable if not dissolute or degenerate, 
Even before the time of Hisham it became the fashion for the 
caliph t as exemplified by Yazld ft, to pass his time in the diasc 
and over his wine cup and to l>e absorbed more in music and 
poetry than in the Koran and State a flairs. The eunueh system* 
which made the harem institution passi bl c, was now ftilly de- 
vdopctL 1 ndulgencc in luxury due to inereased wealth and a 
superabundamre of slaves was ri fe. Even the feigning fami ly 
could no longer boast pure Arabian biood. YazTd III (744) was 
the first ealiph in Islam born of a alave mother. 1 His two suc¬ 
cessors were also som of such freed wornen* Such evils amon g 


5 Talari, ?eiI. i| f p, 18743 Vfli p qdW^Yol. Ut P* 401 ; Mas'fliJip tpi>I h vi, pp r Jt-i* 
btlow, p. 331. 

* vcit. Li, pp, 403, 404+ 
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the ruling class were ortly toa symptom at Ic af general møra] 
turpitudc, The eharactcrisiLc viccs of civilisation, cspccially 
those involying winé* women and song s had scizcd upon the 
sons of the desert and werc beginning tu- sap the vitality of the 
youthful Arab society, 

The ancient and typical weakness of ArabUn .social )iffe p with 
iis over-emphasis on mdividuaUsm, tri t j al spirit and feuds 
yaft), was again re asser ring itself. Such bonds as Islam 
had temporariiy pra vided for holding in check the centrifugal 
forces latent in social life organtzed on a large se ale were now 
bccorning laosc. Beginning with 'Uthrnåri, the hit herto represscd 
family spirit began to assert itself. 

North Arab i an tribes had befor e Islam emigrated into al- 
Traq, wherc they established the Diyar Rabf ah (the abodc of 
the Rabfah tribe) along the Tigris, and the Diyar Mtidar (the 
abodc of the Mtidar tribe) along the Euphrates* The ftrst place 
amerng the banu-Mud&r was held by the Qays dan. Other tribes 
who had settLed in Syria originally eame from South Ara bi a 
and were therefore c al led Y am an i tes. Tn the Yamanite party 
of Syria the leading faction was the bamt-Kalb- The Arabs of 
Khuriisan, the north-eastern pravin.ee of Persia, were mal nly 
eolonists from al-Basrah and w r ere therefore mostly North 
Arabians; the leading tribe therc was TamTni, corresponding to 
Qays in the Euphrates region. In Khuriisån the Yamanite party 
went by the appellation of Azditc* after the namc of the leading 
family, lu other regions the Qays i tes were called Ni rimtes or 
M^JuddUcs, 1 But no matter what name these tribes went by 
the alignment was usually that of North Arabian against South 
Arabian tribes. Conscious of some deep-rooted rådd distinetion, 
the North ArabianSp who traced their descent to Ishmael and 
styicd themselves r AdnanJ p were never fsilly amalgamated with 
the South Arabian*, who carried their pedtgree back to Qahfan, 
the J oktan of Genesis io : 25 The Qaysitcs became m course 
of time the nudeus of one pol i tical party p and the Yam amtes of 
another. 

Mu'awiyah, the founder of the Uimyyad dynasty, ratsed his 
Syrian throne on Yamanite shoulders. His son and successor, 

1 On Arab tribe* rnunalE ibn-D antyd. /j F\ \V Ost enfold, 
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Yarld, whose mother, Maysun, beton ged to the Kai bites of thc 
\ h man i te party, contractcd a mandage wiih a Kalbite woman. 

[her jealous Qaysites refused to recognize hb successor, 
Mu'åvviyah 11 „ and deel ared for rhe pseudo-caltph i bn-at-Zobayr, 

The decisive vie tory of the Kai I iltes over the Qaysites at Marj 
Kil hit (684) secured thc throne for Marwiii, the fatfrer of the 
MarwSnid brartch of the Umayyad house. Under al-Waiid I 
Qaysite povver readicd its culmination in al-flajjåj and his 
emisin Muhanimad, thc conqticror of India, and an QuTaybah p 
the subduer of Central Asia. Al-Walld's brot her SuUymån 
favoured the Yamanites, Yazld II, however* under thc infiuence 
of his M ud ari mother patronized thc Qaysile party, as did al- 
WalTd fl; Yazld III rdied uport Yamani arms in wresting the 
sceptre from the hånds of his predecessor# al-Waltd IL Thus did 
the caliph in the latter part of the Umayyad perjod appear to 
be rather thc head of a particular party than the sovereign of n 
united empire. 

The polarisation of thc Moslem worid by this Arah dualism 
of Qays and Yaman t who also appear under 01 her na mes, became 
now complet e. It precipitated the downføll of the dynasty and 
hs i|| dfeeis were manifest in years to coma and in widely sepa¬ 
rat cd p]aces. The distriet of Damascus itself was once the scene 
of rtfcntless \v arføre for tvro years all bccausc, as wc are told# 1 
a Ma f addltc had hlehecl a vvatcr-mclon from a Yamsmite^s garden. 

In distant Murda in Spam biood is satd to havne ftavved for 
se veral years because a M udart te pie ked a vine leaf from thc 
yard ofa Y amam te." Evcrywhere, in the Capital as wcIE as in the 
provin ces, on the banks of thc In dus, thc s hores of Sicily and 
thc horders of thc Sahara, the an ces tral fe ud, transformed s nto 
an alignment of tWQ political parties, onc against the othcr r made 
tLself felt, It proved a potent factor in ultiniatcly arrest i ng the 
progress of Moslem arms in France and in tbe ricel i nc of thc 
Andalusian caliph at c_ In Lebanon and Falestinc the issne seems 
to have remained a living one until modern times, for we know 
of pitched batties fought between the two parties as laie as the 
carly part of thc cighteenth century. 

The iaek of any definiie and fixed mlc of heredhary succession Tb* pf&. 
to the caliphal throne causeri no small measurc of national dia- tilpm * r 
turbancc. Mu'åwiyah inittated the wise and far-sighted policy 

1 Abtt-ihFuJV, voL ii, p . I*, f Ibn-'Jdhiln, flayd«, toI, il* p. S4. 
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of nominating his- son as his successor, but the antjquated 
Arabian ir thai principle of senior! ty in succession s tood in con- 
slant conflict Willi the natural ambition of the ruling fa ther to 
pass tht so ver cignty on to his son, H omage by the peoplc beeame 
the on ly sure title to the fhrontv Of the fourteen Umayyad 
ealiphs on ly four—MiYåwiyah 1, Yazid I + Marwån f and f Abd- 
al-MsJik—had the ir sons as i m media te successors, The already 
complicated problem was rendered more complicated by the 
precedent establisli£?d when the founder of the Marwånid branch 
designa te d his son *Abd-aI-Malik as Ilis successor, to be fol¬ 
io wed by his other son f Abd-aU r Az!id Once in power, r Abd-al- 
Malik did the natural thing: he tried to divert the succession 
from his brother f Åbd-al- r Az!z to il is own son al-Walld, in the 
mcantime desig risting his other son, Sulaym %n f as the second 
nominet. 1 AUWalid in his tum made an unsuccessful effort to 
deprive his brother Sulayrnån of his right in favour of his ovm 
son. AU these manæuYres were* of course, far from bring con- 
durive to the stability and continuity of the regime. 

The dissentient Shf ites, who never acquiesced in she rule of 
the M Umayyad usurpers" and never forgave them the wrong 
they perpetrated against *Ali and al-Husayn, became now more 
activc than ever. Their ivhole-hcarted devotion to thedesccndants 
of the Prophet made them the focus of popular sympathy. To 
their camp rallied many of those who mere dtssatished politically, 
economically or socially ivhh the rule of the bami-Umayyah. 
In al-Trfiq, where the majority of the population had by now 
bccome Shfah, opposition to Syrian rule F which arosc originally 
out of the feding that it deprived their country of ks national 
independenCOt now took ori a religious colour, In the Sunnite 
ranks themselves, the pietists charged the caliphs with worldli- 
ness and neg teer of koranic and tradition al law and were every- 
tvhere ready to give religions sanetiun to any opposhton that 
might be raised. 

Still another destructive force was in Operation. The ' Abbasids, 
desccndants of an unde of the Prophet, al-'Abbås ibn-Abd-al- 
Muttalih ibn-Hashim, began to press their cl atm to the throne. 
Cleverly they made common cause with the Wlids by emphasii- 
mg the rights of the house of Håshim. The Shi # ah regarded 
this family as consisting primarily of ihe descendents of "Ali, but 
1 VVqflbi, voL Li* p. Jfié, * Ibtd, pp. -^4^5. 
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thc A Ej båsids induded themselves as members of the Fiåshimite 
branch of the Quraysh and thereforc doser to the Prophet than 
the banet’Umayyah . 1 

I’aking advantage of the widespnead discontcnl and posing 
as defenders of the true faith, the desecndants of at-'Abbås 
soon became tlic champions and leaders of the anti-Umayyad 
naovement. For their headquarters and sent of propaganda they 
chose a little village south of the Dcad Sea, al-fiumaymah 1 by 
name. seemingly harm Jess and aloof from the rest of the worJd 
but in rcality strateg i cady dosc to the caravan route and the 
jonetion of the pilgrim roads. Mere the stage was set for the 
carliest and most sobtle propagandist movente nt in poli tical 
Islam. 

Non-Arabian Mosterns in general and Persian Moslems in Tit 
particular had good reason for dissatisfaction. Far from being Khu ' 4 ' 
granted the cxpected economic and sodal cquality with Arabian 
Mosterns. thev were instcad generally reduced to the position of 
clients and were not abvays exempted from the capitalion tax 
pajd by non-Moslems. Wfcat made them more dis con te med was 
the consdousness that they represented a higher and more 
andent tilhore, a faet acknowiedged even by the Arabians 
themselves. It was among such discontcntcd neophytes that the 
S hi'i te-'Ab båsid seed found fertile soil. From ab'Iråq, always 
loyal to the ’AJM cause, the Shfah doctrine spread into Persia 
ftnd struck root esped all yin the north-eastern province, Khuriisån, 
which was; then mueh largcr than now. Tn Persia the way had 
lieen sotnewhat prepared by the Azd-Mudar feud perpetoated 
by the Arabs. But deeper forces were at work. Under the guise 
ot S hl'ah Islam, Iranianism was revivifying itself, 

The zero hour in the life of the Umayyad dynasty approached 
wlien a coalitlon was cfiected between the Shfitc, Khuråsanian 
and ’Abbasid forces which was utilized by the last for their own 
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adv.imnge. T'his eoalhion was headed by abu-aKAbbas, agreat- 
grcat-grandson of al - p Ab bås > thc unde of the Prophet- Under his 
leadership revolintortaty Islam opposed the existmg order with 
a fel gned ideat of theoeracy and a pronuse of return to orlho- 
doxy. On June 9, 747, the long-meditated revolt broke out when 
ihe 'Abbåsid agent in Khurasan H abu-Muslim, a Fersian freed- 
man of ohseure ongin, 1 unfurlcd the black banner, originally 
the standard of Muhamnmd but now the 'Abbåsid emblem. At 
the head of the Aid (Yamani) tribe he entr red thc Capital* Marw t 
but the majority of hb adherents were I ran i an pcasantø and 
r hent s ralher than ArnhsA In vaiil did Nasr ihn-Sayyår, thc 
Umayyad gavemor of Khurasan, appeal to Manvan TI for ak! 
In a pathetic letter he had recourxe to poctryA But Marwan + 
though in personal energy and capacity superior to his i mm ed ia te 
predecessors, made no res portse, for his hånds were ful I with an 
tiprising at home which had spread from FaScstme to Hima, 
It was the same old troqble between Qaysstcs and Yamanllrs 
which, exploited by ambitions aspirants to the cahphate* had 
assumed the proportions of civil u ar under his rvvo predecessors 
Yazid III and Ibrahim. YazTd had made matters worse by 
capens mg the Qadaritc doctririe . I brahim headed the Yamani lc 
party. Martvan I I, favoured by the Qaysitcs, had coitimitted thc 
fatal misiake uf trans ferring not on ly his res ide ti cc but alsn 
the state bureaux lo IJarran in Mesopoiamia, thus aiicnating 
the sympathies of all Synarts. Bc sides the Syrians, the mainstay 
of U mavyad power, ihe Khårijites of ab'Iraq—ever the deadly 
enemy of established arder—were now In open rebellion, 4 In 
Spain the ancestral feuds were rending in pieces that western- 
most province of Islam, For three ycars the sexagcnarlan calipli, 
who previous to his accession had won the sobriquet Manvan 
al-tlimår jhe ass) for hig unfaifing perseverancc in warfarcA 
held the held agatnst the Syrian and Kharijite insurgents and 
proved himself an ab[c general. To him as thc military Organizer 
of these campaigns is ribed the change from fighting in lines 
QuffiJ), ^ pracrice hallowed by association wkh the Praphet^ 
method of warfare, io that of cohorts gma.ll units more 

compact and at the same time more mobile. But Jjt was too late 

1 li. p 1S6. 1 1 ab*d, *oL it p pp_ 155 j «^ ri Dinawan, pp. m- 
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fyr him to rcdeem the general situation. The sun of the banu- 
Umayyah was fast approaching lis sctling, 

rhe fali of the Capital of Khur-asan, Marw, was foltowed in riq* fin*j 
749 by the fail of the leadmg city of al- r Jraq H al-Kufah, the 
hiding-place of abu-al-'Abbås, which surrendered to the i nsur- 
gents without nrmch opposition, Hcre on Thursday, Gctober 30* 

749r public hamage was paid in the ehicf mosque ro abu-ab 
'Abbas as caliph J The hr^t 'Abbasid caliph was thus enthroncd, 
kvtmvhf^ the white banner of the Umayyads was in ret real 
before the black banner of the 'Abbåsids and their con federales. 
Manvan resølved on a tast, desperate stand r Wilh i2 h ODO a men 
hr advaneed from H arran and was met (January 750} on the 
left bank of the Greatcr Zåb, a trihutary of the Tigris, by the 
enemy forces headed by 'Abdullah ibn^Ati, an unde of the new 
caliph« The wlll to win and the expcctation of victory were no 
longer un the side of the Synan array and Its defeat was decisive. 

Aftør the battie of the Zåb Syria lay at the feet of the 'Abbasid 
vie rors, Its leading towns, one aflir the ot her, opened their 
gates to 'Abdullåh and his Khurasant troops, Only at Hamascus 
was il found necessary to lay siege, but the proud capital sur¬ 
rende-red on April z 6 r 750, aftør a few days. From Palestine 
AbdtilJåh sent a det ach ment in pursuit of the fugitive caliph, 
who was caught and killed (August 5, 750} outside a church in 
whieh he had sought refuge ar Busir 3 (Busiris) in Egypt* where 
his lomb is still pointed out. His head and, according to ah 
Mas'udi/ the tnsigma of the caliphate were sent to abu-al- 
"Abbas, 

I he ‘Ahbasids now emharked upon a pollcy of exterminating 
tilt SJmayyad house. Their general ‘Abdullåh shrank from no 
measure necessary for wiping out the kindred ene tny root and 
hranch. On June 25, 750, he inviied ejghly of them to a banquet 
at a hu-F u trus, aheient Anttpatris on the r Awja* River near 
JafTa r and in the coursc of the feast had them all cut duwn. Afler 
spreading kathem covers over the dead and dying he and his 
lieutenants eontimted tiieir repast to the accompaniment of 

* Ysv^aln, vol,ii T pp. 417-1%; TibtUiKvol. iii 1 pp. 17-31, Mu*Uili 4 vol. vi, pp, Sj, *i&. 
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human groans. 1 Agents and spies were sent all over the Mos!em 
World to inuit down fugitive scions of the fallen family, søme of 
whom “smighi refugc in the boweb of the carth'h* The dramatic 
escape of the youthful 'Abd-al-Rahman ibn-Mu aiviyah ihn- 
U isham to Spain, ’wherc he succeedcd in, cstahlishing a new 
and brilliant L' mayyad dynaaty, belongs to a later ehapter. 
Lven the dead werc not to escape the nithiess' chastisement 
meted out by the f Abbasids. The remains of the caliphs in 
lJamascus, Qinnasrln and other places werc cxhumcd by 'Ab- 
tiullah and descerated. The corpse of Sulayman was dug out 
from I.Mbiq. [ hat of Ilisham ivas disentombed from al-Rusilfah, 
where u wss Jo und embalmed, and after being scourged eightv 
times was Injrncd to ashcs,* Onty the tonib uf the ptcms 'Umar 1 1 
escaped violation, 

H ith the fail of the I. mayyad s the glory of Syria passed away, 
its hegemony ended. ! he Syrians aivoke too late to the realisa¬ 
tion that the centre of gravity in Islam had left their land and 
shifted eastward, and though they made several armed attempts 
to regain their former importance all proved futile. At last thev 
set their hopes oti an cxpected Sufyani,* a sort of Messiah. to 
1 ome and deliver thent from the yoke of their Traqi oppressors. 
To the present day one hears Moslems in Syria refemng to a 
fortheoming des een dant or Mu'awiyah, But the Umayyad fail 
meant more dian this, The iruly Arah period in the historv of 
Islam had now passed and (he first pureiv Arab phase of the 
Islande empire began to move rapid ly toward its cl ose. The 
Abbasid govemment called itself daivtah* new era. and a new 
cra itwas. Tho'Jråqis felt freed from Syrian tutdage. I heShi'ites 
considered themselves aven ged, The clients became emand- 
pated. AbKufah, on the border of Persia, was made the new 
capital. Khuråsanians formed the caliphal bodyguard and 
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Fersi a ns oceupied the chicf posts in The Government. The 
original Arabi an aris toer aty was rcpkccd by a hierarchy of 
officers drawn from the whole gamut of races under the caliphate. 
I he old Ara bi an Moslems and the new foreign converts were 
beginniiig to coalcsee and shacic off i nto eaeh other Arabiamsm 
felh but Islam continued, and under the guise of international 
blam Irankmsm marched trkimphantly on. 
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l HE ihird act in thc gfcat politic«il drama of Islam opcns with thc 
Caliph abu-al-|Abbas (750-54) playing ihc chief role. AL-'IrSq is 
the stage^ In his inaugural kktifdah^ délt vered the precedingyear 
in thc rnostjuc of a3-K ufah ? ihe first ‘Abbaskl caliph refcrrcd fo 
himself as til-s&ff&Js * thc blunds hedder, which became hissobrj- 
quci. I his was uminous, since thc incommg dynas ty; much more 
thati ihe outgajng, depended upon force in thc exccution of tts 
policies. For thc first time in thc hbtory of Islam thc leathern 
spread heside the caliph 4 s seat p which served as a carpet for thc 
use of thc executioner* became a necessary adjunet of thc 
imperial throne. This al*Saflah became thc faunder of the most 
edebrated and bngesi-lived dynasty in Islam, the third, after 
thc Orthodox Rashidun. and the Umayyad. From 750 to 125 S 
thc successors of abi>a3- T Abbas reigned, though they did not 
always rule. 

At the time of its achic vement the "AbbSsid victQary was gener« 
ally hailed as representing the substitution of the true conception 
of thc taliphatc. the idea of 3 theocraiic statc p for the purely 
secular State {rrrul Æ) of the L. mayj'ads. As a mark of thc religions 
character of his exaltcd offiee. the caliph now donned on such 
ceremoni al decisions as the day of his accession and the time 
of the Fri day prajrer the man t le (jburdt JÅ) oncc wom by his dis¬ 
tant cousin, the Prophet* He surrounded himself witb men 
versed in canon law whom he patronized and whose ad vice on 
matters of State affairs he sought. The highly organiicd machinerY 
for propaganda whtch helped to undermine public confidence 
in the Lmayyad regime was now de verty di rer led tøward per- 
manen tly entrenching the AbbSsids in public Favour. From the 
very beginning the idea was cultivafed that authority shoutd 
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rema in fore ver in f Abbasid hands T to be finally del i vered to 
Jesus ( i /ra) p the Messiah. 1 Latcr the theory was promulgated 
tb at if this caliphate were destro ved the whole univers* would 
be disorganized. 2 As a matter of faet the religions change was 
more apparent than real; althuugh unlike his Umayyad pre- 
dccessør hc assumed piety and feigned rdtgiodty, the Baghdad 
ealiph proved as world ly-minded as he of Damascus whom he 
had disp]aced. In ode respeet there was a fundamental difference: 
the Umayyad empire was Arab t die f Ab bisid was more inter- 
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national. The 'Abbasid w as an empire of Neo-Moslems in whicfi 
the Arabs formed on ly one of the many com porten t races. 

Ihcre were also other differences. For the first time in its 
history the caliphate was not coterrnlnous with Islam, Spain and 
Nprth Africa, 'Uman, Sind and even Khur5sån a did not fully 
acknowJedge the new caliph. Egypt's acknowlcdgment was more 
nominal than reaL Wasit, the Umayyad Capital of &U f Irftq É hdd 
out for eleven months, 4 Syria was in to mitant turmoil,, chicfly as 
a result of the outrages perpetraled against its royal home, The 
'Abbåstd P Alid alliance cemented soldy by a feel mg o f common 
hat red, toward a mighty foe could not Ion g survi ve the overthrow 
of that foe. Those 'Alids who had naivdy thought the "Abbåsids 
were fight mg the battic for them were soon ro bc disil lusioned. 

Fccling inseciire in the fickle and pro I id Kufah al-Saffah 

built a eourtly residenee. aJ-Håshimiyah* (after Hi$hitn J an early 
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ancestor of the family), in al-Anbar. 1 Al-Kufah's sister city, al- 
Ba$rah P was avoided for the same reason, also liceause of its 
Southern situation, which made it umuitahlc for a centre of a 
kingdom. In his newiy erected Capital al-Saffah died (754) of 
smallpox in his early thirties, 1 

His brother and successor, abu-ja É far (754-75), who now 
assum ed the honorific title ah Man s ur (rendered victorious [by 
God]), proved onc of the greatest, though most uriscrupulous, of 
the 'Abbisids. He f rat her than a!-Saffafr, was the one who firmly 
esta bl ished the new dynasty* All the thirty-five caliphs who 
suceeeded were his lineal descendents. Mis unde "Abdullah, the 
hero of the Zåb and under al-Saffah the go vernar of Sy ria, now 
disputed the caliph ate with his nephew, but was defeated 
(November 754) hy abu-MusUm at Na^ibin (N isibis). After seven 
years 1 imprisonment he was ceremoniously conducted in to a house 
the foundations of which had been purposdy Jaid on salt sur- 
rounded hy water, which buried him under its ruins, 1 Immediately 
after the viotoryof Na$lbm the ttirn of abu-Muslim himself camc- 
On his way back to his prqvince, Khurasin, which he ruled 
almnst independcntly, abu-Muslim was induced to turn astde 
from his march and visit the caliphal court. The Khurlsåni 
leader, to whose sword after that of "Abdullah the ' Ab bisids 
øwed their throne, was attacked while ha ving an audience wdth 
the caliph and treacherously put to deathA A curious new sect 
of Pcrsian extremlsts* the Råvvandiyah r who tried to iden ti fy the 
caliph w ith God, were merdlessly put dovm (758).* The revolt of 
the disgruntled Shfah, headed by Ibrahim and by his brother 
Muh ammad, sum amed al-Nafs al -Z akly ah (the pure soul), the 
grrat-grandson s of al-Wasan,® was ruthlessly erushed. Mu ham- 
mad was kilkd and gibbeted (December 6. 762) in at-Madlnah; 
Ibrahim was decapimted (Februaiy 14, 763) near the unruly 
Kfifah and his head dispatehed to the caliph. 7 To the irrecon- 
c il able Ålids the Ahbasid caliphs were usurpere, the right ful 
caliphs, imams, being the descendants of # Ali and Fltimah« 


1 On tbe Irft tank uf the fcuphraE«, in the nordi cf «KlrSq r Jht litc it Iwln) 
q ui*e futs. 

1 SVqahi T vd, ii, p. 434* JkUH, vd, iii F pp. Sj^ r 

1 ?ol. itii p, 33,0, * /iit/. pp_ 105-17,- Dtnawjtri. pp r ^6-S P 

I Tahari, \ol \U r pp. ¥39-33; M*V 34 s, vol, %t k pp. 2 *, r 54 Bightkdi, fd. 

Hitti, p. 3?, Blwmnd W»i a tom near SU.aisån. 

■ See gencalcigkdJ Ir« nu following pajr*. 

II T*^*tJÆpp<± 45 ^> 5 . J 15 -- 16 ;,XWudi r vol. vi,pp. 189-303; Dina™,p.3S1. 
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The ‘Alids ncvcr ceased to exerdse a disruptive mfluence on 
the bodv politie of Islam, and persisted in daiming for their 
im ams a measureof hcreditary wisdom der i ved from the IVophet, 
as wdJ as a sort of special divine illumination. In Khuråsao 
ihe inaurrection of Suribåd (Sinbadh) the Magian (755), who 
came out as the avenger of a hu -Muslim, and that of Ustadhsls 
(767-8), were qucnched; 1 Persi a, where strong national sen ti- 
ments were in tenvoven with andem Zoroa_strian and Mazdnkian 
religions ideas p w p as at least temporarily pacified, Thus was the 
greater part of the Islam ic empire once more Consolidated, with the 
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exception of North Africa, where the caliph's authority did not est- 
tend mu-ch beyond al-Qayrawån, and of Spam, W'here the 1 Abbasid 
caliph found in the Umayyad # Abd-al-Rahman (whose mother, 
like al-Mansur 1 *,* was a Berber slave) more than his match. 

With the do mestre situation well in hånd the bane/ul frontier 
tvårs with the eternal enemy to the West, the By Kantines, which 
had been eairied on interrnmently for over a een tu ry, were 
resum ed in the nature of raids on neighbouring strongholds, The 
ruined border fortresses (f&ugfrur) of Malatyah (Melitene) in 
Lesser Armenia and al-Ma$$t$ah in Cilkia were restoredA Even 

1 Tabm r toL Sål, pp. 119 - 30 , 354 - 5 ; V**qQbt» val. S, pp. 441 - 2 ; ibn-nl-Afhfr. vol. 

V, pp. 

* Vaquhi, vol. ii, p. 4.36- ik Qulavbih, Af4 Jr t/\ p, j£t r 

1 YA^Obi, £*f j< f fl| p, 238, 1. 5, 
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ihc naphtha springs of Bitku 1 werc reachcd and a tax levicd on 
them* Mountainous Jabaristan, South of the Caspian (Bahr al- 
Kharar), where a family of high fu net ionaries of the deifunct 
53 sånid empire had maintained a virtually indepcndcnt rule, 
w notv temporarily gnnencd.* On ihc Indiati froiuicr Qandahår 
(at-Qunduhår), among ather placcs, was reduced, and a statue 
of the Buddha found in it was demo! ished. 1 In faet, at-Mans urs 
licutenants carried their raids as far as Kashmir (Ar. Qashmir), 
the rich and extensive valley of the north-west Himalaya. A 
fleet was dispatched (770) from al-Basrah to the delta of the 
Indus to chastise pirates who had ventured to ptunder Juddah. 

al-Man sur, who had his residence at al-Hashimiyah 
bet^ een al-Kufuh and ai-Hirah,* laid the foundation stone of his 
new Capital, Baghdåd, scene of the legendary adventures so 
brilliandy commemorated by Shahrazad in The Thousatid and 
One j\jgAls* The sitc wos an anciunt one oceupied by a Sssinid 
vi I lage of the same n arne, 11 mcanjng “given by God 1 '. Al-Man?Or 
fixed on the site after canvassing a number of others ‘ , becausG , \ 
said he, "it is excellent as a miiitary camp. Besides, here is the 
Tigris to put us in touch wilh lands as far as China and bring 
us all that the scas yield as well as the food pruducts of Mcso- 
potamia, Armen i a atid their en vir ons. Then there is the Eu- 
p h rates tocarri Torus ail that Syria, al -Racj (jah and ad jacent lands 
have to offer."* In the construction of his city, completed in four 
years, al-Mansur spent some 4,883,000 dirhams* and employed 
about a hundred thousand architects, craftsmen and I abo urers 
drawn from 5 j ria, Mcsopotamia and other parts of the empire.* 
Mad fnat a!- 5 aiåm (city of peace), which was the official name 
i ' p v « n b Y -Mansur to his city, lay on the west bank of the Tigris 
in that same 1 alley which had furnished sites for sotite of the 
mightiest capitals of the andent World. It was ctrcular in 
form, whence the name the Kound City (al-tuudawtt/arak'), with 
double briek Walls, a dcep moat and a third in nermost wall rising 


1 Mas'udi, vol. □, p. *j; Yiqflt, val. i, p. 4 -j, 

1 Wqslbi h vol, n, pp. 446^ 

! iv ’ l ' p ‘ ,S 3 * Yn'qubi, val, ii T p. „9, 

* /AiA P+ ?J$: BflUtlhun, p. im = I li ni, p. +57; 

4 vdL ii\ a p, 17 3 . 

* Ai.Kh.lib (aI-B»hdM0. TVitfM B H kdåd. Vat. i (Caira, ,«[), pp . 

Idtan, vu], 111, p. Ji6; Yiqit, v-oE. i, p. 6S3. " ^ 

» Tsbsri, vat. tu. P. *76; Vs'qubi, MA, p. *38; Kh*nb, val. i. pp, 66-7 
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ninety feet and surroundmg the central area. The walls had four 
equ i distant gates from which four highways, starting from the 
centre of the eircle, radiated like the spokes of a wheel to the 
four corners of the empire, The wholc thus formed concertlric 
cirdes with the ealiphal pidaee, styled the Golden Gate {båb 
ai-dkakab) on account of i ta gi Ided cntrance, or the Green Dom c 
{al-qvbbah sl-kho^rd ), as the huh. Beside the palacc stood the 
great mosque. 1 he dorne of the audtence chamber, after which 
the imperial palace was named, rose to a Iieight of one hundred 
and thirty feet, Later tradition lopped it by the figure of a 
rrtounted man holding a lance which in time of danger pointed 
the direction from which the enemy might be expeeted. 1 But 
Yåqtit, quick to dctcet the failaev, remarks ih at the figure 
neecssarily pointed always in some direction, which would mean 
the existencc of a constant enemy threatening the city, and 
declares the Moslems "too intelligent to belicve such fnbrica- 
tions , ’. : The adjacent ruins of the Sisan id Capital, Ctesiphon, 
served as the main quarry for the new city and furn ished the 
nccessary hu il ding materi al, while brick was also made on the 
spot. Befare his death al-Manfur built on the bank of the Tigris 
outside the wajis another palace, Qasr al-Khuld (palace of 
eterntty), so callcd because its gardens were supposed to rival 
those of Paradise (Koran 2 $ : 17), and farther north a third 

palace callcd al-Ruså fa 11 (causeway), which was intended for the 
crown prince, the caliph's son al-Mahdi. 

The horoscope under which al-Mansur started the building 
of this military post for htmself, his family and his Khurlsånian 
bodyguard certainly proved fujiy as auspicious as predictcd by 
the court astrologer,* In a few years the town grew into an 
empor i um of trade and commerce and a pol i tical centre of the 
gTtatest international importance. As if called into existcnce by 
a magician's wand this city of al-Mansfir fell heir to the power 
and prestige of Ctesiphon, Babylon, Nineveh, Ur and other 
capitals of the ancient Orient, attained a degree of prestige and 
spion dour u nrival led in the M iddie Ages, except perhaps by 
t.onstantinople, and after many vicissitudes was rocently re- 
suscitated as the capital of the new Traqi kingdom under a truly 
Arabian king, FaysaL 

‘ Ktmtfb, rat. i, p, 73. t voj, j t Rj $s 3 . 

* YicjQl, rat, i, pp, W4.5; Khii|It>, msL i, pp. 67-S. 
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The nevv location opencd the way for ideas from the East, 
Hero the cahphs built up a government moddled on Sasamd 
Chosroism, Arab Islam succumbed to Pers!an in fluenets; the 
caliphate became more of a revival of Iran!an despotism and less 
of an Arabian sheikbdorm Gradually Persian tit les. Persi an 
wines and wives, Persian mistrosses, Persi an sengs, as well as 
Per si an ideas and thoughts, won the day. Al-Mans ør, we arc 
told, was the first to adopt the characterbric Persian head-gear 
(pi, qalåni$ t in which he was naturally followed by his subjects* 1 
Persian influence, it should be noted, softened the rough edges 
of the primitive Arabi an life and paved the way for a new era 
dlstinguished by the cultivation of science and scholariy pur- 
suits. In two fields only did the Arabian hold his qwn: Islam 
remained the religion of fhe State and A rable continucd lo be the 
official language of the si ate registers. 

Under & 1 -Man$ur the vi 2 i rate, a Persian office, appears for the 
ftrsi time in Islam i c go vomme ilt, Khalid lbn-Barm ak was the first 
ineumbent of that high office, 1 Khalid's mother was a priso ner 
whom Qutaybah il>n-M uslim captured (705) in ftalkh; his father 
was a bdrmak. i.e r chtef priesl, in a Buddhist monastery in [he 
same plaw. a Khalid was on such intimatc terms with al-SafFåii 
that his datighter was nursed by the wife of the former calÉph ff 
wdinse daughler was likewise mirsed by Khalid's wife.- Early 
under the 'Ab has id regime Khalid rose to the headship of the 
department of ånaoce {dtwån al-kharåf), In 765 he rcceived the 
governorship of Tabaristan, where he ems hed a danger ons up j 
rising. 6 In his old age he di si i ngu ished himself at the capturc of 
a Byzantine fortress. 1 Though not actually a visir,* a minister in 
(hc tater sense of the tcrm r this official of Persian origtn seems 
10 have acled on various oceastons as counseltor for the caliph 
and bccame the føuåder of an illustrious family of vizirs. 

On Octobcr 7, 773* al-Mansfir died near Makkah while on a, 
pilgrim age. He was over sixty years ofage, One hundred graves 
were dug for him near the Høly City f but he was secreUy interred 
in anotherwhteh no enemy might find and desetrate." He was a 

1 laban, vol. ni* p r jj t ; ■ Cf. ibn-Kba[|ikIm p vol. t t p. l#*- 

n'bcfE fréPiir far ikUHiiEiktLiEii U probably in klitic sæusé as in jtfr, 50 : 3PW 

* rø. 3214; T»t*nri. Tol. Li, p. i1 .SI: ViqCt. vol. iv f p. SlS. 

■ val. u. I«. »40, *■ JbD'ol'Faqih, p. 314. 

* Tabmi, vol, iik, p, 497. 

T Cf. FiiMri. pp< ;o6 r Jtl; MaitkJi, Tm&lA t p. uq, 

* ibn al-At1ilr k vol. vi p p r 13, 
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slender, tall man, dark of complexion and thin-bcarded. 1 Austere 
in nature and stem in manner p he stands in marked contrast to 
the type represent ed by his successors. But his policies eontinued 
form any generations to guide those whocame after him just as 
those of Mu'åwiyah had gu ided the Umayyads. 

To Khalid's son Yahya* al-Man^uCs successor abMahdi 
{775^ 0 S)p en trusted the education of his son Mirun. When Harun. 
føllowmg the brief rdgn of his brother aUHadi (785-6). became 
caliph he appointed the Barmakid, whom he still respectfully 
called '"fatber 11 , as vizir with u nresi ri eted power* Yahya. who 
died in 805. and his two sons a!-Fadl and jaYar practically ruled 
the empire from 786 to B03. 3 

These Barmakids had their palaces in eastem Baghdåd, 
where they lived in grand stylc. Jlere Ja'fars palace, al-Ja'fari, 
betame the nucEcus of a large group of magniikem residences 
later occupied by al-Ma*mun and transformed mto the Caliph al 
Palace (/idr aJ-kkil&f JA). The buddings stoocl by the Tigris with 
spadous gardens hehind enetosing many mitior s truetures with in 
their pretinets. Fabulous fortunes were amassed by the members 
of the Barmakid family. Even what they aaw fit to besrtovr on 
their dientSp panegy rists and partisans was enough to make such 
protegés wealthy, Their generosity was pro verbio I. Even today 
in aJJ the Arabi C-speak i n g lands the word éarmaÅi is Lised as a 
synonym of generous, and M as munificent as JaTar" 3 is a simile 
that is cverywhere well understood. 

A number of canals r J mosques and o ther public works owe 
their existence to rhe initiative and munifieencc of the Bar- 
makids. Al-Fadt is credtted with being the first in Islam to 
introduce the use oflamps in the mosques during the month of 
Ramadan. jaTar aequired great farne for eloquenee. literary 
ability and penmanship** Chicfly bccause of him Arab historians 
regard the Barm akids as the fotmders of the class designated 
' people of the pen" {aå /But he was more riuuj a man 
of letters, He was a leader of fashlori, and the Iong neek whkh 
he possessed Es said to have been raponaible for the introducNon 
of the custom of wearmg high collars 1 Ja f far p s intimacy with the 

1 TaLih. «a. fii, p. iba-al-AthTr, voL vi* p, 14: VWftdi, TmH å, p. 

1 ih P- 5 2ft * * CoMult [!■><• Klullik.'jn t vtil r i, pp fc 

* T^huri, vol, iii, p. W5 . El. iS-i$; BuJåilkri. p. 363. 

* I ved. h, p. S43J jMai'udi^L ti, pv 3Æ1. 

fityå*, tsiL m r p. Wl. 
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Caliph Martin was not plcasing to bis Father, Yahya, as tt was 
suspiriously im moral, 1 

The lime at last came for the caltph to rid himself of this 
Persi an tutelage. The Shl'tte Barm akids were getting too power- 
ful for the slrong-willed Hiirfin (7S6-&09), in whose raliphal 
firmament there could not be two suns. First the thirty-seven- 
vcar-old JaTar uas slam in 803; his se vered head w as impaled 
on onc bridge of Baghdad and the two halves of his body on the 
other two bridges, 1 The usual reason given by historians is that 
the caliph had øJlotved hirrt, as a boon companion p to ni arry in 
namc only his favourfte s ister, al-Wbljasah* but discovered I ater 
while on a holy pilgrimage that she had seere dy given birth to a 
son uhom she had cønccated in Makkah? The aged Yahya, 
together with his distinguished son al-Fadl and his other two 
sons p were alt apprehended and c ast into prison. Beth Yafiya 
and al-Fadi died in confincment. All the proper ty of the fami ly + 
said to have amounted to 30,676,000 (dinars) in cash cxdtisive 
of fanns, pal aces and fu rniture, was confiscated, 1 Thus the 
celebrated hense founded by K hal id al-Barm ak] fcll P never to 
rise again. 

1 Tabw-ri, toU Eii r pp, 

* Yfrf, vol,. iii p p. 3% Tdhari, vd. ffl, p . 6 Sa. 

1 laban r vol Éii T pp. 6^6-7; Mtl'fidl, voL vi r pp, 387-^4 ■ f*åkrr v p. jfijL CL ilm- 
K 5 i.iÉdtin, vot iiip pp. 223 4: åC£M tt'tffém, pi j, pp, 306-^, 

* y^ ( toL ui, p. 
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THE GOLDEN I’KIME OF TJXK 'ABBÅSIDS 


Al-’Abbai 


i. AI SAffjb (7jo) 2 . Al-MaLsfir (754) 

3 . Al-Multd« (j 75 ) 


4 - Al-Hiidi (78J) j. AJ-Rmhld 


6 , Al.Wn (Sotf 7, Al-Mrtnun (Si 3) 8. Al-Mi,*tn;im (S33) 


9. Al-WithJq (#+?) 10. Al-Mutawntkil (847) 

} Abbåad dynastjr, like othcrs in Mos lem history, attained 
•is most briliiant period of politicaJ and intelleetual lifc soon after 
its establishment. The Baghdåd caliphate founded by al-Saffah 
•ind al-Mansur rtachtd its prime in the period between the rcigns 
of the third caliph, al-Mahdi, and the ninth, a|-\V5thiq. more 
partiCulariy in the davs of Harun al -R ashid and his son al- 
Ma’mun, It was chiefly bfeause of these two luminous caliphs 
that the 'Abbasid dy nas ty acquired a halo in popular imagina- 
tJOn and became the most celcbratcd in the history of Islam The 
dicliim quoted by thq anthologist al-Tha alibi 1 (f 1038) that of 
the 'Ahbasid caliph s "the opener" was al-Mansur, "the middler” 
was al-Ma’mQn and "the doser" was al-Mu'tadid (892-902) 
•s thererore not far from the historical truth. After al-Wåthiq 
the State starts on its downward course until under the Caliph 
at-Musta'^im, the thirty-seventh of the line, it mects its final 
des truet ion at the hnndsof the Mongols in 1258. An idea of the 
degree of power and glory and progress at tamed by the ’Abbasid 
caliphate at its highest and hest may bc gained from a sort ti ny 
of its foreign relations, a study of eourt and aristocratie Hfe in 

1 Laid'if mi-Åfo'érift cd. P, il* Juftg (Lt>dpJi p 1867% p_ 71, 
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its Capital, Baghdid, and a survey af the un parallel cd intellectual 
awakening that cutminated ynder the palronageof abMa'mun, 
The ninth century opened with two imperial names standing 
supreme in world afFaits: Charlemagne in the West and Hårun 
al-Rashld i ri the East, Of the tw K o Hårun wag undoubtedly the 
more powerful and represented the higher culture. The mutual 
fricndly relations i nto which these two eonlcmporarics entered 
werCp tif course, prompted by self-interest' Charlemagne culti- 
vated Hårun as a possiblc ally ag a in si host i le Byzantium and 
Hårun desired to use C hari eni agne against his rivals and deadly 
fæs, the neighbouring Umayyads of Spain, who had succeeded 
in cstahlishing a mig h ty and prosperous State. This redprodty of 
cordial fadings found expression, according to Western writers. 
In the exchange of a number of embassics and presents. A 
Frankish author who knew Charlemagne person ally and is some- 
times re ferred to as his secretary relates thaE the envoys of the 
great king of the West relumed home with rich gifts from "the 
king of Pers i a, Aaron T \ which includcd fabrics, aromatics and 
an elcphant 1 * This Account is based on the Ånnal&s r&yales* 
which further speaks of an intrkatecloek asamong the gifts from 
Baghdåd. But the account of the pipe organ sent to Charlemagne 
by Hårun, like many other charmmg bits of history, is fictitious, 
Its story is app aren tly based on a m istrarislationof the term clepsy- 
dra in the sources, which in real i ty meant a device for measuring 
time by svarer and reførred to the dock presented. Likewisc the 
assertion that the keys of the C Kure h of the Huly Scpulchre wen? 
delivered by Hårun K s eonsent to Charlemagne has been dis- 
credited. 3 4 

The strangc thing about this exchange of embassies and gifts* 
said to have tafcen plaee hetween 797 and £06, b the uttersiknee 
of Moslem authors regarding it. Whilc reference is made to 
various other di piom atic exchanges and courtesics, none Ls made 
to thb^ The w fpd*c iles se veral cases qf correspondence between 
Umayyad caliphs and fiytantme emperors and speaks of a 
delegation from "the king of India" which brought Hårfin 

i Elfinharri, fUd* Clarkwegne, pd T und Ir. L. Hajpbrn (Pufii, 19^3), p. 47 
1 " AnnaErN ftglli ed. G- H. Pertcii and F, Klint? in Strifitfflt arvm 

tifrmzmtisrum, vol, 43 (Jknrtvcf, 1^5), pp B 114, 113-4. 

* ±3«e bd<nr r pp. 635-6. Cf. t^liii Bréhier in Ciamår* di Ctm mmr d* Afiirsfitii- 
CeHgris friHtfau dr Syrn, ri Érmumt, fuse, 2 (1919), fip. 15^9, 

4 Vol. i. pp l$7“S. 
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valuablc presents and was recefved with great pomp. A not her 
source 1 States that Hårfin s son al-Ma'mun received an especially 
rich gift from his contemporary "the ktng of the Romans", 
possibly Michael II. 

The more-t h a ti-een tury-ol d struggle between thecaliphate and wm, the 
the Byzantine empire was resumed by the third caiiph, al- 
Mahdi (77? 85), but the engagements were of less frequency ' 
and success. The internat conflicts that convulsed the Arab state 
and resul ted in the transference of the capital to distant Baghdåd 
had made it possiblc for Constantine V (741-75) to push the 
imperial border farther cast along the entire boundary of Asta 
Minor and Arnienia. 1 The Mosten! line of frentier fortifkations 
(thughur) extending from Syria to Armenia retreated as the 
Byzantine line nppositc advaneed, 

AJ-Mahdi, the first 'Abbåsid caiiph to resume the "holy war" 
against the Byzantincs, initial cd a brilliant and successful attack 
against the enemy Capital itsclf. Harun, hisyoung son and future 
successor, commanded the expedition. In ?82 a the Arab forces 
reached the Bosphorus/ if not Constantinople itself; and f rene, 
who held the regency in the name of her son Constantine VI, 
tvas forced to sue for pcace and conclude a singularly humiliating 
treaty in vol ving the payment of a tribute of 70,000 to 90,000 
dinars in semi-anmial insfalments.* It was in the course of this • 
campaign that Håriin so distinguished himself that his farher 
gave him the honorific title al-Rashid (thestraightforward or up- 
right) and designated him thesecond heir apparent to the throne, 
after his cider brocher Musa aTHådi, 

This proved the last time that a hostile Arab army stood before 
the walls of the proud capital. In all there were four distinet 
expeditions tvhich reached Byz&ntium; the first three wat sent 
under the Umayyads by Mu'awiyah and by Sulaymån. 1 Of the 
four only two involvcd real sieges of the dty: one by YazTd 
(+9/669) and theother by Maslamah (98/716;. Turkish tradition, 

1 Etilubi, Fatråt, vol. i, p. 307, 11 , 13-13. 

1 A. A, ViKitiev. Hut**y oj i Hr Byianfint Emfin, tf. S. Rnjjarin, vi>L i (Modisen, 

Pr iqi; ChaiJfi DiehK, fliiitrrv nf ikt Bytfrnr tr Q r R. Tvts 

(Princeitm, 1915). p. 55. 

* A 'itdé ft! T Uyri Hi pi. 3, p_ 278-, djit« i hr 163 {A.|>, 7^)^ Wsjqtø 

ij, pp, 47 ^ j 4&3) 1(4 and Jnban fvcL iii, pp r 503=4.? [65. 

* Tbt^iphane*, wl» wroic in 813, (p_ 456) ihni Hliiia sdvimratf M 

Chrysopolli, on the lit® f-f tn ©tt cm Scutari. 

1 Tobari t vol, m t JJ. 504, * See abort, pp L 200 u$. 
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hovicvcr É makes the sieges seven to mne in number, of which 
two are ascribed to Harun. In the Arabian Nights and ot her 
Arabie romances of ch i val ry the Moslem ex pe di tion s against 
Constantsnopie form iJi c subjcct of themes highly coloured and 
developed during the period of the Crusades. 

Irene (797-802 t who had seized the throne and become "the 
firsl instance in Byzantine historyof a woman who ruled with ful! 
authonty of supreme power 1 7 was succeeded by Nicephorus [ a 
(802-11), who repudiated the terms of thetreaty contracted by the 
empress and even demanded from the ealiph, now al-Rashid„ 
the return of the tribut« already paid« Inflamed with rage, ab 
Rashid called for pen and ink and wrote on the back of the 
scomful epjstle: 


In the naine of God, ihc merciful, the compassionate. 

From HarQn + the commander of the befeversj to Nicephorus, the 
dog ot" a Roman, 

Yerily I have rend thy letter, O of an inddel mother. As for the 
answer fc shall be for thine eyc to see T not for thine ear to hear. Sal am. 3 


True to his word, Harun started at once a series of campaigna 
direcredfrom his favourite town of residence, aJ-Raqqah, 3Ltuated 
beside the Euph rates and commanding the Syri an front ler. 
These exped ilions ravaged Asia Minor and culmlnated in the 
ca piure of Heradea (Ar. Hiraqlah) and Tyana (al-Ttmlnaii) in 
806 and the imposition, tn addition to the tribute, of art igno- 
niintous tax on the emperor himself and on cach member of his 
hønsehold. 1 TMs event and date in the reign of Harun al- 
Rashid may be taken as marking the topmost point ever reached 
by "Abbasid power* 

After 806 tliere was only one seriotis attempt at securing a 
footing beyond the Taums, and that by d-Mirtafim in 83S. 
Thougb al-MuTa^im's huge amy T "eqtiippcd as no ealiph s 
army before had ever been equippcd”,* penetrated into the heart 


1 VndtwVf voL i, \k 3S7. 

* Ntcifftr of Ambie tour«,. He wiu of Arab eri^n: possibly a dr&ccndnnl of 

Jab«!ali the Glnusånid; vol. Hi, p, 695; Milhel le Syrien, ChronuU, cd, 

J. B. Chahot, vol, ui (Paris, 1905), p L 15. Ircnr, „ham hc drthroixd, Was ihr last of 
Ihc Isaurian or Sjmrrn dymutj (717-fea) fotmdvd by Leo III (717-4 pi, who with bis 
rjctcrson heded the usnodutk movemeot wiucb benn tnicn 01 Modem ihftlt- 
«Kiw, TheophaAtl, p. 405, callx Leo”lhc Saranm-mindcd‘\ 

1 Tab«ri, vol, iii, p. (>96. 

* *"* P£- 696 , 709 -i« YaVjubi. val, ii, p. 519, |. , 4r p . S1J( |. J; Dmawari, 

pp. Ma* voL u r pp. 337-53, 

1 TkIvti, voh iii, p. E 236« 
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of “the land of tbe Romans” and temporarily occupied Amorium 
(Amorkm, Ar. ’Ammuriyah), the birthplace of the founder of the 
then ruling dynasty, 1 the attempt on the whole was unsucccssfut, 

The Ar ab forces expected to mareh upon Constantinoplc but 
rcturncd on the receipt of al arm i ug reports of a mi I i ta rv con- 
spiracy at home. The reigning cmperor, Théophilus (829-42), so 
fearcd the loss of his Capital that he dispatched envoys to Venicc, 
to the Frankish king and to the Umayyad court in Spain 
soliciting aid, Théophilus had once before been thrcatened from 
the east when aJ'Ma’mun, son of Hårfln, took the field in person 
but met his death (833) ncar Tarsus. After al-Mu'ta$im no 
serious offensive on the Arab side was ever undertaken. Those 
of his successors who sent armles across the border aimed at 
pi under rather than conquest. In no case did the eoilision assume 
significancc or occitr deep in the tand. Yet ehroughout the ninih 
century the hostile contacts, though of minor importance, 
occurred withalmnst annual regularity on the eastem border-line. 

One Arab geographer 1 informs ns that it was the practice then 
to make three raids cach year: one in winter covering the end of 
february and the beginuing of March, another in spring lasting 
thirty days from May to, and a third in summer extendtng over a 
period of sixty days from july io. Such raids served to kcep the 
military forces in good trim and netted profitable spoib, But the 
original Arabi an national mol i ve, and to a large extent the re¬ 
ligions impulse which figured in the early campaigns of Islam, 
had now become far less im por tant factors. The internaj weaken- 
ing of the Moslem state was beginning to telt in its foreign rela¬ 
tions. One of the petty dynasties, the Ihlamdånid in Aleppo, which 
arose about the middie of the tenth century at the expense of 
the caliphatc, did take up the cudgels against Byzantium. But of 
that w'e s hall hear I ater. 

History and legend unite in placing the most brilliant period Ttejimfj 
of BaghdSd during the caliphatc of H 5 ii 3 n at-Rashid (786-809). ^ 1T h j‘j 
Ihough less than half a century oid, Baghdåd had by that k 
time grown from nothingness to a world centre of prodigious 
wealth and international significancc, standing alone as the 
rival of Byzantium. Its splcndour kept pace with the pros- 
perity of the empire of which it w T as the Capital, It was then 

1 Michel le Syrien, rul, m. p. 71. 

* Qij4unnttlL. Kiid6 aI Kkmré} i ed, de G«}e (Leydcii, ifiSg.), p. J 59 
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that Baghdåd becamc "a city with no peer throughout thu whole 
worid”. 1 * * * V 

The royal palace with its mariy annexts for harems, cimuchs 
and »pedal fimet i o ri aries occupicd one-third of the Round City, 
Partkularly i m pressiv ti was its audience chamber with its rugs, 
curtams and eushions, the best the Orient could produce, The 
caliph's cousin-wife, Jlubaydah, who in tradition sharts w ith her 
husband the halo of glory and disiinelion bestowed by later 
generations, would telerate at her table no vessels not made of 
gold or silver and studded with gems, She set the fashion for the 
smart set and was the first lo ornament her shoes with precious 
stoncs* In one holy pilgrimage she is reported to have spent 
three million dinars, which included the expense of supplying 
Makkah with water from a spring twenty-fivc miles aivay a 

JHubaydah had a rival in the beauteous 'Ulayyah, daughter 
of al-Mahdi and hal fisister of Harun, who to cover 3 blemish on 
her forc-head devised a fil Jet set w'ith jewels which, as the fillet 
å ta 'Ulayyah, was soon adopted by the world nf fashion as the 
ornament of the day,* 

Esped al ly on ceremonial occasions, such as the installation of 
the ealiph, w eddings, pilgrim ages and receptions for foreign 
envoys, did the eourtly weaith and magnificcnce find its fullesi 
display. The marriage ceremony of the Caliph al-Mamun to 
the eighteen-year-old Burar, 4 daughter of his visir, al-Hasan 
ibn-Sahl, was celebrated in $25 with such fabulous expenditure 
of moncy that it has lived in Arabic literaturc as one of the un- 
forgettable extravaganzas of the age. At the nuptials a thousand 
pearls of unique siic, w r u are told, were sho wered from a gold 
tray upon the couplc who sat on a golden mat studded with 
pearls and sapphires. A iwo'htindrcd-roti c and le of ambergris 
turned the night into day, Balls of musk, each containing a ticket 
naming an est ate or a slave or some such gift, were sho wered 
on the royal prlnces and dignitaries.« In 917 the Caliph al- 
Muqtadir reccived in his palace with gruat ceremony and pomp 
the envoys of the young Constantinc VI 1, whosc mission evidently 


1 Kh»lib, vol. i, P- 1 19. * Mu'&ii, Vol, viii T pp. joS-Q. 

’ Cf. itm-KliaLtiki.il, vol, i, p, 337; Burekhardt, Tiatflr, vol. i, p. 196, 

1 Agkåtd f Vdl* ti, p. Sj. 

* ShewMimjMiold whtn btnothtd to ■ 1 -Ms’mta; ibn-Ktunikaii, vd t,p. 166. 

^ vol. vii, „p, t- y b; ibn.d.Athfr, voL vi, 

V * 79 , Tha dit h. La/i ,/. pp. 73.4; itn-Khuldiln, .V^adJamaA , pp. 144-5. 
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invotvcd the exchange atid ransom of prisoners. 1 The ealiphal 
array inditdcd 160,000 cavalry and footmcn, 7000 black and 
white eumichs and 700 chambcrlains. In the parade a hundred 
lions marched., and in the caliphal palace hung 38,000 curtains, 
of which 12,500 werc gildcd, hesides 22,000 rugs. The envoys 
wcre so srruck with awe and admiral ion that they first mistook 
the ehamberlain'sofHee and then the vizir's for the royal audience 
rhamber. Espccially impressed werc they with the Hall of the 
Tree (dår al-shajamh) whieh housed an artificial trcc of gold 
and silver weighing 500,000 drams, in the branches of which 
iverc lodged hirds of the same prccious metals so eonstructed 
that they chirped by automatic de vi ces. In the garden they 
marve! led at the artificially dwarfed palm trees which by sktHed 
cultivation yieldcd dates of rare varieties.* 

Like a magnet the princely munificence of Hårfin, the beau 
ideal of fslamic kingship, and of his im med i ate successors 
attraeted to the capitnl poets, wits, musicians, singers, danccrs, 
trainers of fighting cfogs and cocks and others who could amuse, 
interest or en ter tam. Ibrahim at-Maw^ili, Siyåt and ibn-Jimi' 
led the rester of musici an-sin gers. The libertine poet abu-Nuwås, 
the boon companion of al-R ashid and his comrade on many a 
noct urnal ad vent ure, has depicted for ils in unforgcrtable terms 
the eolourful court life of this period of ginry. The pages of al~ 
Agkåni abound with illustrative ar ter do tes whose nudeus of 
truth is not hard to discem. Aceording to one story the Caliph 
at-Amln (809-r3} one evening bestowed on his unde Ibrahim 
ibn-ahMahdi,a professional singer, the sum of 300,000 dinars for 
chanting a Fcw verses of abu-Nuwås', This raised the gratuities 
thus far reedved by IbråhTm from the caliph to 20,000,000 
dirhams, al] of which did not amoimt to more than the land tax 
of few districts-* Al-Amin, of whom ibn-al-Athlr* fotmd nothing 
praiseworthy to record, had a number of special barges shaped 
like animals built for his parties on the Tigris. One of ihese 
vessels looked like a dolphin, anot her Jike a I ion, a third like an 
t'agle; the cost of one was 3,000,000 dirhams.* We read in the 
Aghåni K of a picluresque all-night ballet conduetcd under the 
Caliph al-Amln's persona! di reet ion in which a large number of 

1 MiisWti, TattÅiA. p, 193, 

* l pp. 1DCMQ51 vol. ii. p. Yiqflt, vol, ji, pp, cjo-*|. 

4 ***w~t »1. i*j p r 71, Sm bffitøw, p. jai. * Vat, vi, p 207, 

*** d ' P- TU**. vol- iif, pp- 951 * Vol. xwi f pp. 
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beautiful gir! dancers performed in rhythmic unison to the soft 
harmony of music and were joincd In their singing by all those 
who attendcd. Ah Mas'Odi 1 relates that on the occasion of a 
dinner given by Ibrahim in honour of his brothcr al-Rashld, the 
caliph ivas served with a dish of fish in which the sliccs looked 
cxceedingly smalt. In cxplanation the host remarked that the 
slkcs wcre fbhes h tongues, and the watter added that the tost of 
the hundred and fifty tongues in the dish was over a thousand 
dirhams. Even when stripped of the adventitious glow cast by 
Orientat romance and faney, enough of the spkndour of court 
ti fe in Baghdåd remains to arouse our astonishment. 

Next to the royal master in high and lux urbu s i i ving tame 
the members of the 'Abbåsid family, the vizim, officials, function- 
aries and olher satellites of the imperial Household. Meinbers of 
the Håshimite tribe, to which the 'Abbaaids betonged, received 
large rogul ar stlpends from the State treasury un til the praetice 
was discen tin ued by abMu'tasim (835-42).* Al-Rashsdb mother, 
at-Khayrurin, is said to have had an income ef i6o fc 00o p ooo 
dirhams. 1 A certain Muh ammad ibn-Sulaymån, whose property 
was confiscated qn his death by al-Rashid, left 50,000-000 
dirhams in cash and a daity income of 100,000 dirhams from his 
real es tale.* The scalc on which the Bami akids lived could not 
have béen much lower than that of the caliphal hønsehold itself. 
As for the hiimdmm Jife of the ordinary cidzcn in, Baghdåd and 
the feelings that surged in ihe breast of the common man, we 
find little in the sources with the possible excepiion of the 
poet i ca I works of the aseetie abu-al-*Åtåhiyah T 

When aI-Ma*mun in 819, after six years of civil war with his 
cider brorher al-Amln (who had been designated to th e successor- 
ship by the ir father) and with his unde Ibrahim ibn-al-Mahdi, 
who also claimed the throne* made hb vietorious entry i nto 
Baghdåd a large part of the city lay in ruins. We hear no more 
of the Ro und City. Aa catiph^abMaVnun took up his abode in the 
JaTari palacc, originally built for Ja'far ab Barm ak i on the east 
side of the river. But il was not long before the town rose again 
to eminence as a commercial and intdlectual centre; The natural 
successor to a long line of distin gu ished metropolitan towns 
which fi our ished in the Tigris-Euphrates valtey beginning with 

* VoL H PP 34^5* * Cr Tl^ulibip ZW-fV, p, 16 . 

* Uu Qdi, Vol. ti, p. iSq r * 
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Ur and Babylon and ending wlfch Ctesiphon, the 'Abblsid 
Capital could not be easily suppressed. hs advantageous position 
as a shipping centre made all parts of the then charted world 
aceessible to it. Along jts miles of wharves lay hund reds of 
vessets, induding ships of war and pieas ure craft and varying 
from Chincse junks to nat i ve rafts of mflated sheepskins, not 
unlike those of our present day, which were floated down from 
al-Maivs.il, Into the bazaars of the city dame porcehiin, sslk and 
musk from China; spices, minerals and dyes from India and the 
Malay Archipefago; rubies, lapis lazulh fabries and slaves from 
the lands of the Turks in Central Asta; honey, wax. furs and 
white slaves from Scandinavia and Russia; ivory; gold dust and 
black slaves from tastern Africa. Chinese wares had a special 
ba^aar de vated tn their sale. The pnmnces of the empire jtsdf 
sent by caravan or sea their domestic products; rice, gram and 
linen from Egypt; glass, metal ware and frusts from Syria; brocade^ 
pearls and weapons from Arabia; silks, perfumesand vegetables 
from Pers i a? Commun ication between the east and west sides 
of the city was assured by three main pontoon bridges liko the 
Baghdad bridges of today. Al-Kh^ttb 5 devotes aseedon of his 
hi story to the bridges of Baghdad and another to its canals 
(■anAår). From Baghdad andotherexport centres Arabmerchants 
shipped to the Far East, Europe and Africa fa bries, jewd lery, 
metal mirrors, glass beads, spices, etc? The h oards of Ar ab coins 
recent ly found in pi aces as far north as Russia, Finland? Swedcn 
and Germany testify to the world-wide commemal activity of 
the Møslems of this and the Jater period, The adventures of 
Sindbad the Sailor, which form one of the best-known tales in 
* h £ Tk&ujand m\d One Nigkts f have long been rccognized as 
based upon acmal reports of voyages made by Moslem merchants. 

Merchants p lay ed a le ad mg part in the Baghdad community* 
Members of each crafi and trade had Lhcir shops in the same 
market {suq)? as in the present da)% The monotony of Street life 
^as interrupted from time to time by the occasional passage 
of a wedding or circumeisiøn procession. Professional men — 
physicians, lawyers, teachers, wr liers and t he I i ke—began to 
occupy a conspieuous piaee under the patronage of aJ-MaVnum 

1 t-onsq]t Lc Stiange, Eaiftm C 9 $ipk&tr x pauim. S« lickr.v, pp, j4j ( 351 L 

1 PP- ri 1-17- 1 Set bchw f pjj. 345 it<f. 

Tb# mu«um al Helsinki eontami munjr iuch cuins, 

* Ya'qflbi, £årfdéx r p. i|É. 
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By the time aUNadim composed (9S8) his monumental ai-Fihri$t y 
a sort of catalogue of ex isting Arabk works, there were ahundant 
manuser i pts dealing even with such subjects as hypnotism, 
jugglery p sword-swallowing and glass-chewing. 1 Ibn-KhatllkSn* 
has fortun aldy left tis a cross section of the daily routine of a 
member of the learncd fratern i ty* tjunayn ibn-lstiåq* whkh 
indicates that schoUrship had a considcrable market value in 
those days, We are lirst shown Hunayn, after his dajjy ride, at 
the public bathp w liere at tond an ts poured water over him, On 
emergmg he put on a bunging-robCpSippcd a drink p ate a biseuit 
and lav down, sometimes falling asleep. The siesta over p he 
burned perfume lo fumigate bis person and ordered a di nner 
whieh generalty con sisted of soup p fanened thitken and bread- 
Thcn he resumed his sleep and on waklng drink four rods of 
old wine, to whieh he added quinces and Syrian apples if he felt 
the deslre for fresh fruits. 

The victory of Moslem arms under al-Mahdi and al-Rå&hfd 
over the inveierate Eyaantine enemy undoubtedly s lied its Jus tre 
on this period, the luxurious se ale of li ving made this pen od 
popular in lustory and in fiction, but what has rendered this age 
espeda I ly illust rious in world annals is the faet that it witnessed 
the mostmomentous intellectiJal awakenmg in the history of Islam 
and one of the most sigmficant in thq whole history of thought 
and rul ture. r J he awakening was due in a large measure to forcign 
influenceSp partly Indo-Pcrsian and Syrian but matnly Hellenic, 
and was marked by translations into Arabic from Persian. Sans¬ 
krit, Syri ae and G rede. Starting with very lit tle science, philo- 
sophy or ILteralure of his own, the Arabi an Moslem, who brought 
with hun from the desert a keen sense of mtelicctual curio$ity, a 
voracious appel i te for learning and many latent faculliea, soers 
became, as wc have learned before s the benefidary and heir of 
the oldcr and more eulturcd peoplcs whom he conquered or 
encountered. As in Syria he adopted the already existing 
Aramaic civilisation, itsdf influeneed by the Jater Greek, so did 
he in ab Iraq adopl the same civilisation influeneed by the 
Ptiraian. In three-quarters of a century after the establishment of 
Baghdid the Arabioreading world was in possession of the ehief 
philosophical works of A ristotle p of the leading Nco-Platonic com- 
mentatorSp and of most of the medtea] writings of Galen, as well 
1 P- 3 12 * * Vol i. pp 39^. 
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as of Persian and Irsdian scieniific works. 1 In ordy a few dccades 
AraS> scholars assimilatcd ’ivhat had taken the G reck s ccnfuries 
to deydop, In absorbmg the main features of both Hdk-mc and 
Persian culturos Islam, to be sure, losi most of its own original 
character F which breathed the spir i t of the desert and bore the 
stamp of Arabian nationalisme but st rhereby took an important 
place in the medieval cultural unit which linked Southern Europe 
with the Near East. This culture, it should bo remem bered t was 
fed by a single s tream* a stream with sourccs in anden L Egypt* 
Babylon i a* Phocnlcia and judaea, all flowing to Greece and 
now muming to the Hast in the form of HcIIenisrm We shall 
I ater see how this same slream was re-dJvcrted in to Europe by 
the Arabs in Spam and Sici 1 y p whence it helped create the 
Renaissance of Europe. 

India acted as an early source of inspiration, esprcialty in tmfo 
wisdom literature and mathematica. About A.H* 154 (771) an 
In di an trave I ler i n troduced i n to Baghdådatreattseon astronomy, 
a Siddh&nta (Ar. Sindhind}) which by order of al-Man g ur was 
tran slated by Muhammad ibn-Ibråhfm al-Fazårt (f between 
796 and 80 6) f who subsequcntly bccame the first astronomer in 
Islam. 3 T hc stars had of course interested the Arabians since 
desert days F but no scientific study of them was iindertakea unlil 
this time. Islam added its impetus to the study of astronomy as a 
means for fixing the dircetion in which prayer should be con- 
ducted Ka f bah-ward- The famous ai-KhwIrizmi (f ta, £ 50) 
based his widely known astronomical tab les (mi/) on abFazarFs 
Work and syn eret i zed the Ind i an and G reck systems of astro- 
nomy t at the same time adding his own contribution. Among 
other translations of astronom ical works at this perlod were those 
from Persian into Arabic by al-Fatll ibii-Nawbafcht 1 (f ta, 

8*5), the chfef Jibrarian of al-Rashld* 

T his same Indian traveller had also brought a ireatise on 
mathematics by means of which the numerals calied in Europe 

J Jiinca tb? SaltcT part q( the idutitnuU tttlhiiy the modem Atnh Orient haj heen 
through a simikr jwriix] of (mutation, in.iioJy from FnftfJl nJid Eogliih 
1 5 Vid ibn-A^mad (aE-Q-j^L iihAjiddliiij), ai-Umam t «hJ„ L. Chrikbo 

{U?Briåt T 1913), pp. 49.50; Yiqflt, voi r »i* p. 26S; MartUS, vol, viH, pp. 

1 Pera. good lydt. Muy rrtfcfnbtri af this fimily dj^ingiiibhnl thrfn- 

ielirti in c hr idcfi« of the itiiia. vol iu t pp. 31 - t 31S (wheie ibe numt oh-*,- urt 

4 * Nlliikhi Qi Nayhukht), 136^ 

* FfAriii' p. r?4. 
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Arabic and by the Arabs 1 ndi an (/lindt) entered the Moslem 
world. 1 Later, in the ninth eentury r the India ns made a nother 
important contribution to Arabic mathematical science, the 
decimal system. 

Execpt in the arts and btlléS-fottréS Persia did not have mueh 
that was original to eontribute. The csthetic temperament of irs 
Ira ni an population wasa sorely needed element tn the cu Itu ral 
life of the Eemitic Arabi ans* Next to the art i Stic, the liierary— 
rather than the scientifie or philosophical—was the influence 
most clear ly felt from Fersia. The earlicst literary Work in Arabic 
that has comc down, to us is Katilak wa-Dimnoh (fables of 
Bidpaijp a translation from Pahlawi (M iddie Persi an) which was 
itsdf a rendition from Sanskrit. The original work was brought 
to Persia from India, together with the game of chess, in the 
rcign of Anusharwao (5Jt 78), What gives the Arabic version 
special slgnificance is the faet that the Psiian was lost, as w^as 
the Sanskrit original, thoiigh the material in an expanded form 
can still be found in the Pant/taiantra* The Arabic version there- 
fore became the basis of all existing translations In to some forty 
languagcs, induding, besides European tongues, Hebrew* 
Turkuh, Ethiopk and Malay. Eyen I cd and i c has a translation, 
Thb book, intendtd to hu truet princcs in the laws of pol i ty by 
means of animal fa bles, was done i nto Arabic by ibn-al-MuqafiV," 
a Zoroaslrian con ver t to I slant whose suspcci orthodosty brought 
ahorn his death by fire rrt. 757. 

Ihn-al-MuqaJFa**s translation was in itself a s ty Us tic work of 
art t and C Ver since the "Åbbasid age Arabic prose has borne the 
impress of Persian styk in its extravagant elegance, colourful 
imagery and ftowery expressiom The ancient Arabic style vrith 
its virile, pointed and terse form of expression was rcplaced to a 
large extern by the polish ed and affeeted diction of t he Sasanid 
period* Such Arabic literary Works as al~Agham f at- Iqd al- 
Fnrld and ab'J'urtushi’s S ir dj td-Mitffik* teem with references 
to earller Indo-Perslan sourtes, esped&Uy when dcaling with 
eiiquette, wisdom, pol i ty and histop. Arabic histor lography, as 
we shaJl see, was model led after Per si an patterns. 

1 S« Muw t pp. 573 Sfjf, 

* For printed alirtciniof wa-Dimtxaå «f SylvpateJ de SAty'i (P*ris, 1S16), 

rrpHnt«! in DOl£q n KhnJ-fcfi nhYåiriji'i inrf ed. (Bnnil, ikSS}; L Cfe™™'* 

(Bfefr&t, 1905). On iLn-al-MnqaflV comult FtArUt i p. iiSj tWKMIiEan, wL 1. 
pp. * 66 - 9 , * FtibEihcd In Cairt>, 1306 , etc. 
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In ;6; the Caliph al-Man^ur, afRIcted with a stomach disease 
which had baffted his phyai c jarus, sum moned from Jundi-Shåpur 1 
rhc dean of its hospital, the Ncstorian Jurjls* (George) ibn- 
Hakhllshfi' (f £a. 771). Jundi-Shåpur was noted For its academy 
of medicin* and philosophy føundcd about S:S by the great 
Anusharwån, The science of the institution was based on the 
ancient Greek tradition, but the language of instruction was 
Aramaic. JurjTs soon won the cotifidcnce of the caliph and 
bccame the court phvsidan, though lie rctained his Christian 
faith. fnvited by the caliph to cmbraec Islam his retort was that 
he preferrcd the com party of his fathers, be thcy in heaven or in 
heli.* Ihn-Bakhtishu' became in Baghdåd the føn tider of a 
brilliant Family which for six or seven generations, covcring a 
period of twn centuries and a hatf, with many ups and downs, 
exer cised, an almost continuous mnnopoEy over the court medie al 
practice, Sciemihc lore in those davs, tike jcwcllery-making and 
other forms of craftsmanship, was eonsidered an cxclusive family 
affair and transmilted from father to son. Jurjls' son BakhtTshu* 

(t Sot) was chief physician of the Baghdad hospital Ltnd^r 
al-RashTd, BakhtfchtY's son Jihrll (Gabriel), who successfully 
treat ed a favountc slave of al-Rasbid for hysttricaJ paralysis by 
pretending to dtsrobe her in public, was appomted the caliph h s 
private physidan in So5.* 

At the time of the Arab conquest of the Fertile Crescent the Hdkniim 
mtellectual lega ty of G reet« was iinquestionably the most 
preriaus treasure at hånd, Hdlenism conscqnently became the 
most vital of all foreign influences in Arab life. Kdessa (al- 
Riiha ) p the principal centre of Christian Synans; IIarrån p the 
headquarCers of the heathen Syrians who in and after ihe ninth 
een titry da i med to he Såbians (An Sabi'ah orSåbi^un j; a Aritioch, 
one of the many ancient Greek colonies; Alexandria, the meeting- 
ptacc of Occidental and Oriental philosophy; and the tuimherltss 
cl oisters of Syria and Mesopotamia where not on ly ecclesiastieal 

1 Ar. JuncLiyiåbur. The rily, fnmided by che Saiånid Shapar bwhcoce the tiame, 
y,hnrh niay mr# ri "camp af rtctcxl un nftlu? mnclem Villa pc Sliiihiibiid 

in Khflfirtita (Wu tli-w«tem Prrsia. 

* Ft&rii/ r p. 2964 ibn alpp. ti 3-1 $, ,4 Hqikfai ir t whfcfc j hr^bi-LVyL j Vh 
(vol. ,jj p p. 125) taltei for a %rliic word mezuung "lerveinl", h for Rfthlftlfei MJkt* 

liath ddhtml ,, l mikin^ the foftdly hime nu-an "Jaui huth ddiTEred”. 

* ILm-aL-'thrij p, Ai’5, ccpicd hjr ibn-alH'tTcayhi'alL, \ol r i F p, 125. 

_ Ibu^ii- r Itd p pp. 2 20-7; Qifti, pp. 134-5. 

1 Scc bcbff^ p r 357, 
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but scientific and phUosophtc studies werc rul ti vat cd, all served 
as centres radia ting Hellen istic stimuli. The various raids into "the 
land of the Romans", particularly under Hårun, resulted in the 
introduetion, aroong other objects of boo ty, of Greek manu- 
scripts, chicfly from Amorium and Ancyra* (Ankara). Ai- 
Ma’mitn is creditcd with the dispatch of emissarics as far as 
Consfantinople, to the Emperor Leo the Armenian himself, in 
quest of Greek works. Even al-Mans Dr is said to have received 
In response to his request from the Byxantine emperor a number 
of tioøks, including Eudid.* But the Arabians knew no Greek 
and had at first to depend upon translations made by their 
subjects, Jewish, heathen and more particularly Nestor i an 
Christian. Thcse Sy ri an Nestorians, who translated first into 
Svriac and then from Syri ae into Arabic, thus bccame the 
strengest link betwecit Hellenism and Islam and consequcntly 
the carlicst Oriental purveyors of Greek cutture to the world at 
large. Bcfore Hellenism could find access to the Ar ab mind it 
had to pass through a Syriac version. 

The apogce of Greek influence was reached under al-Ma'mun, 
Therationalistic tendencics of thiscaliph and hiscspou&al of the 
Mu'iazititc cause, which maintained that rdigious texts shoutd 
agrec with the judgments of reason, led him to seck justification 
for his position in the phiiosophkal works of the Greeks, The 
way the Fikrist* expresscs it is that A ris tot le appeared to him in 
a dream and assured him that there was no real difference 
between reason and religions l&W« In pursuance of his poitey 
ahMa’nvun in S30 established in Baghdåd his famous Bayt al- 
Hikmah (house of visdom), a combination library, academy 
and translation bureau which in many rcspccls proved the most 
importaiU educational institution since the foundation of the 
Alexandrian Museum in the first half of the third ccntury B.C. 
Down to this time spotadic translation work had been done 
independentiy by Christians, jews and recent con ver t s to Islam. 
Beginning with al-Ma'mun and continuing under his immediatc 
successors the Work was centred mainly in the newly founded 
academy. The 'Abbåsid era of translation lasted about a eentury 
after 750. Since most of the transla tors wem Aramaic-speaking 
many of the Greek works were first done into Aramaic (Syrne) 

1 Ar, Aoqtrah; Ya'qQbi* toL il,, p, 

* Ibfl-KbaSiiun r MfijjaJdamait, p. 40I 1 F. ±43+ 
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befare their rendition mto Arabie. In the case of many difificrult 
passages in the original the translation was made word by word, 
and where no Arabid equi valent was fo und or known the Greek 
term was simply transi i terated with some adaptation. 1 

The trans I ators in to Arabic did not i riterest themselves in 
Greek productions of the Jiterary type, No close contaet was 
therefore cstablished between the Arab mind and Greck drama, 
Greek poetry and Greck history. In that field Persian infliience 
rema i ned paramount. Homcr’s Iltad was partially trans [at ed by 
Ihåwafil (Theophilus) ibn-Tuma of al-Ruhi* ft 785),* the 
Maroriite astrologer of al-M ah di, but the im press ion tt left in its 
Arabic garb seems to have been nit; the translation did not even 
sur vi ve. It was first Greek medietne as represented by Galen 
(f «- a d. 3 oo) and Paul of Aegina {fl. ta. A.D. 650),* Greek 
mathemattes and allied Sciences for ivhich Huelid (fl. ai. 300 B.C.) 
and Ptolemy (fl, first half of second Christian century) stood, 
Greek philosophy as ori ginn ted by Plato and Aristo tic and 
expounded by later Neo-PJatonists, that served as the starting¬ 
point of this voyagq of intcllcctual discovery. 

One of the pioneer translators from Greek was abu-Yahya Trun, 
ibn-al-Batrlq (f between 796 and 806), who is crcdited w'ith latcifl 
having trans I at ed for al-Mansur the major works of Galen and 
Hippocratea (fl, ca. 436 B.C.) and for anot her patron Ptolemy's 
Quadripartitum* The Elements of Eli did and the Afmagtst, 
Arabie al-Mafisfi or al-Afijistt (originally from Gr. 1 negis tt t 
greatest), the great astronomical work of Ptolemy,* may have also 
heen translatcd about the same time if a report in al-Mas’udt* 
b correct. But evident ly all these early translations were not 
proper ly done and had to be re vised or remade under al-RashTd 
and al-Ma’mun. Anpther early transistor was theSyrtan Christian 
VCihanna (Yahya) ibn-M3sawayh T (f 857), a pupil of JNbril 

1 Hcittvxudl Ar»bie word* *a (ariihmftic), jimmfrfyi (prrøurtry'lj 

J'£*r*Jfy aA (gK^phyl, wdr/fi <,miV.\t),fah«fak C orfar/SA (lUUolubei, 

*f* tr (etltfr). Urtr (diitir), tArte (pure gold), (mu^net), urgkuH (organ). 

Coniult ntw.'Abduliih al-Kh wlrizmi, .\tiifJilA ii'Ulim, ni. Q, van Vin len 
(Leyclen, iSfjj). Fihrist, fanim; fffcrdY/ /lisJn tj, Khnyr-aJ-Dj'n 

■1-ZirlUt (Ciiro, 19181 

1 Itiii'al-’lbn, pp, 41, as«, * tiid. p. 176, 

* Fikriltj p, *73, * Va'qflbi, msj, j, pp. 

1 Vol, viii, p. 391. Cf, t*!ow, pp. 314-15. 

1 Lalin Mtsué (Mr-ituti, or Mrsuc Major (the KJder'l la diilinguiih hi ni ftam 
Mr*ui ihe Ycmnyjrr (Misiiwuyh id-Mind itu}, thr Jacnhilc phyiidjm who IkiurifhttJ 
at thr tourt of Ihe t"i|truitl Catiph o]■ [.[Skim in Ciirsuui died in iqtj, 
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ibn-Bakhtlshu* and a teacher of Hunayn jbn-lsliaq, who is said 
to have translated for al-Raahld certain mamjscripts, mainly 
medieal p which the caliph had brought back from, Aneyra and 
Amorium* 1 Yuhanna served aiso under the successors of ab 
Rashid, Gnce when offended by a eourt favourite hb retort was l 
"*If the folly wherewith thou art afflicted were converted intu 
intelligence and di vided amongst a hundred Leet i es r eaeh would 
then become more intelligent than AristotleP* 

The sheikh of the translators, as the Arabs express it, was 
Hunayn ibn-Isliaq (joannitius P £09-73}, one of the greatest 
scholars and noblcst character* of the age. Hunap was an 
Tbådi, Le, a Nestorian Christian from al-Htrah* and as a youth 
acted as dispenser to the physician ibn-Masawayh. Taklng as a 
challenge a chiding remark by the master that the people of 
al-IJ ir ah had no business with medicine and that he had better 
go and change money in the bazaar p * the lad Icft the service of 
jbn-Måsawayh in tears, but intent upon the study of Greek. He 
was then sent by the three scholarly so ns of Musa ibn*Shikir t 
who were canying on independent research work s i nto various 
Greek-speaking lands in quest of manuscripts p and later entered 
rhe service of Jibril ibn-Bakh tishu* p physician-in-ordifiary to al- 
Ma'mun, Subsequently this caliph appointed Jjunayn super* 
intendent of his libraty-academy, and in this capacity l^unayn 
had charge of all the selentific translation worfc, in which he 
enjoyed the collaboration of his son Isliaq* and his nephew 
Hubaysh ibn-al-yasan, 1 whom he trained. Of the numerous 
works ascribed to him sorne should undoubtedly be credited to 
these two assistants and to other students and members of his 
school, such as f Isa ibn-Yahya - and Musa ibri-KhålidJ In maiw 
cases Hunayn evidently did the initial translation from Greek 
into Syri ae and his collcagues took the sceond step and trans¬ 
la ted from Syriac into Ara bi c. 1 Arjstotle’s fftrmtn^ufica l for 
instance, was first done from Greek into Syriac by the father 

1 p. 227 ; ibn^hi-Uf*ylH*«k i voLi, pp r 175 Qitø. p, j&i- 

* Fikriftj pr 

3 Eha-nl-*Xbri> p- 25^ ibiMift-UpiybiV'li,. vt>\. i K p, iS;. 

1 1 bEl-Kh-illikUn„ vol. i, p r ll&=dc Slanc, \i )|. i, jsp, 1S7-S. 

1 NkknAmcd al-hrcau*e of a hkmt hafnJ. Ibn-abt-UsaybiTah,, vd. i, pp» 
£;,2Qj; Ft åril tt p. ^ iba-al /1 hti, p. 2 52, 

1 Fikriit, p r 297. 

' He aliifl trundiitcd from PcrriaD inu> AnLlc, p. 244. L 

* Fikti*i, p r i *9 
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and then from Sy ri ae into Arabic by the son Isbåq, who was 
thc bettcr Arabbt 1 and who became rhe greatcst translatør of 
Aris Lotte works Åfnong oLher hooks in Arabic Hunayn is 
supposed to have preparcd translations of Galen* Hippotrarcs 
and Dios tor ides fil. ai. AU. 50) as well as of Flato’s JZfpti&Iit 
{Siyåsak) % and Aristotlc's Categaries (MtifulÆt)* Physics 
(Taåftyaf) and Magna Moraita (Kkuiqjyåi) * Among these hia 
chief work was riur rendis ion into Syriac and Arabic of altnost 
all of Git len b sden tifi c output. 5 Seven hooks nf Galen "fl anatomy p 
iost in the original Greek p have luckily been preserved in Arabic* 
Munayn p s Arabic version of the Oid Testamcnt from the Greek 
Septuagint 7 did not survi ve r 

Hunayn's absliiy as a translaror may be altested hy the report 
that w hen in the service of the &ons of ibn-Shakir he and other 
iranslators received about ;oo dinars (about jf sjo) per month 
and that ahMa*mun paid him in gold the wdght of the hooks hc 
translated. But he reached the sum mit of his glory not only as 
a transistor but as a prået ilioner when he w r as appointed by 
al-Mutawakkil (847-61) as his private phygiciaru His patron, 
however, once cormuitted him to jail for a year for refusing the 
offer of riefa rewards to coucoct a poison for an enemy. When 
brought agaiu befor t the caliph and threatened with death his 
reply waSj "1 have skili only in vhat is beneficiaj, and have studied 
naught else”. 1 Asked by the ealiph, who then daimed that he 
was simpty testing his physician's integrity p as to what preyented. 
him from preparing the deadly poison, Hunayn replied: 

Two thtngs: my religion and my profession, My religion decrees thai 
we should do good even lo out enemies, how mueh more to otir friencis. 
And my profession is institut«! for the benefit of humanity and liuiitcd 
to thtir relief ind ture, Blides. every physicmn is under oath riever 10 
give anyonc a deadly niedidneJ* 

hunayn ibn-Ishåq aVlbadi was judged by ibn-al-'lbri and 
al-Qiffi **a source of science and a mine of virtue 11 * and by 

1 Fiånst. p, i$S p to pi ed by Qiftf* p. So, K fåtif. p. 246, I, 5, 

' JhW. p_ 74$* * Qifll. pp. jS p 4 1 . 

1 1 Irn-abt -UnjrhTlh, vol i r pp, Qifji, pp. c^-$. 

B For ft MS, of innthcf watk, af-fiirtJnl-Sjgki'mk , r^mprrnnp teis ^ tlic xii^n 
mnunieat WQ tlU of Galen And dal«! $7 2 (AÆ, Hy6) r m Hilli, Fans and *AU*l- 
Mivllk. P Cæfvf&gitf tkf Gorrtit ef Arohie MitHusmpn (IVbcrton, 1 

fio 1075 1 Qifli, p ^ 

* lL^tv'ibt-UfftybTftii, vol i, pp. fbn abTbri, p„ J51. 

* Sbn-jtl P Ibri, pp. ljM. 
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Ledere "U plus grande figure du IX* siede'\ and c ven "une des 
plu$ belles intelligence* ct un des plus beaux carariéres que Ton 
rcncdntre dans rhistoirdV 

Just as tfunayn stood at the head of the Nestcrian group of 
translatørs* so did Thabit ibn-Qurrah 1 (ca. S36-901) lead another 
group p reeruited from amon g the heat hen Sabians 5 of Id arran 
(ancient Carrhac). Thcse 3a bi a ns were star-worsfaippers and as 
stich had interested them.selves in astronomy and mathematics 
from time im memori al. During the reign of aLMutawakkil the ir 
native town became the seat of a school of phiJosophy and 
medidne which had been previously transferred from Alcxandria 
to Åntioch. Irt this milieu Thabit and his disciples flourished, 
They are credited with having transtated the bulk of the Greck 
mathematicaJ and astronomieal works, induding those of 
Archimedes (f 212 B + C.) and of Apollonius of Perga (b. ta. 262 
B.C.). 4 They also Improved on earlier translations. The transla¬ 
tion of Euclid by tlunayn, for example, was revised by Thibit 4 
Thabit found a patron in the Caliph at-Mi/radid (892-902). 
whose personal friend and tablc eompanlon he soon became/ 
In his great work Thabit was suceeeded by his son Sinan 
(t 943 % bis two grandsons Thabit (f 9?3) ? and Ibrahfm (f 946)® 
and one grrat-grandson T abu-al-Faraj, 1 all of whom disringuished 
themselves as transistors and arien rists. But the greatest 
Såbian name after Thåbit's vvas that of al-Battåm (f 929, the 
Albategnius or Albaten i us of Latin au thors}, whose ftrst name. 
abu' T AbdullIh Muhammad (ibn-Jåbir ibn-Sinan), indicates his 
conversion to tslam, Al-Batelni's farne, however, rests on his 
original work as an astronomer, as he was not a translator. 

The Harri ni an school of mathematical and astronomical 
translators had as its forenirmers al-fdajjåj ibn-YEisuf ibn-Matar 
(fl- between 786 and 833), generally credited with making the 
first translation of Eudid’s EkmtHfs and one of the drat of 
Ptølemy's A Imagest. Of the former work he evidently prepared 
two versions, one for aLRashid and the other for al-Ma a mun. 10 

] L L ffiitmn dt U midtriu* ar&&* (P&H*, 1^76j, vol. i p p, [39, 
s liil nf DAaAÅtrtJkfi r //m ai- TiU w« tdit«! by G. Sohhy (Cniro, ItftS). 

1 I o milt ly p*tLtdo j ijabiitns. S«ec bdow, p, 

4 J'tArufi p+ 26 7, 1 Ibn-Kh^llikåla. vol. i p pp. 177, 39^ 

1 IL.nabi-UiayLii'iLh, vol. t* p, ilG. 1 ^ ^24-b. 

* f&d* p. 32b; Qfffr pp. 57 9; M*krist w p. 371, 

1 W« P- 4*®- lÉ ttÅriii, p, 365. 
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beforc Hutiayn prcpared his, Ål-Hajjafs version of the notable 
astronomical work AImagest was made in 839-30 from an earlier 
Syriac version. The firat attcmpt at the Aimagési had been made 
as early eis the tlays of Yahtya ibn-Khiilid i bn-Barmak, 1 al- 
Rashrd's vizir, but the result was not satisfactory. A tater 
adaptation of this work was undcrtaken by a bu-al AVa få* 
Muhammad at-Buzjåni al-Håsib 1 (940--97 or 998)* one of the 
greatest M oslem astronomers and mathematieians« Another la te 
trans!ator of mathcmatical and philosophical works was Qusta 
ibn-Luqa (f at. 922), a Christian of Ba'lab&fck, whose Jist of 
original works in the Fihrisi* numbers thirty-four. 

The latter part of the tenth cent ury saw the rise of Jacohitc, or 
Monophyskc, translatørs represented hy Yahya ibnAAdi, who 
was bom in Takrit in 893 and died in Baghdad in 974, and 
abu-'Ali 'Isa ibn-Zuriah of Baghdåd (f 100S). 4 Yahya p who 
became the archbishop of his church, dedared onee to the author 
of the Fikrist* that he copied in a day and a night an average of 
a hundred leaves- The lacobite authors busied themselves with 
the revision of existing editions of Ariatotelian works or the 
preparation of fresh translations thereof. They were. moreover, 
theefaief influence in mtroducing Neo-PUtonic speculations and 
mysticism in to the Arabic worid. 

Before the age of translation was brought to an end practical ly 
all the extant works of Ar is to tle, many of which were of course 
spiiriuus, had become accessible to the Arabic render. Ibn-ahk 
U^aybi'ahj 1 and after him al-Qifti, 1 cite no less than a hundred 
works attributed to “the philosopher of the Greeks". AU this 
took place while Europe was al most totally ignorant of Greek 
thøught and science. For while al-Ras hid and abMa'mun were 
dd ving in to Greek and Pers i an philosophy their contempor- 
aries in the West, Charlemagne and his lords, were reportcdly 
dabbling in the art of writing their names. Aristotlc T s logical 
Orgmon, which in Arabic included Aristotie's Rkttoric and 
Pmtics as well as Porphyry's hagogt, soon look itS ptace side 
by side with Arabic grammar as the basis of humani Stic studies 
in Islam. This position k has maintained to the present day. 

1 Ft'Ariftp pp< : 6 "-S l Cf. abavie t p+ 3 11 ■ 

1 m QiLhiBtim Wiu tus hirth pLice; A,in& mtaiis 

1 P. 295. Cf. Qif;L pp r 262-y 

4 Ftfrut, p. 264; il*n-abL j U^n.ybi'ab l wl. I T pp* PP- 345*6. 

1 P. * Vol. 1, jv|h 57 1 Pp. 34 **t* 
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Moslcins accepted the idea of Neo-PI atonic enmmentators livat 
the teachings of Aristotle and Plato (AHåiun) were sul »stfinlialty 
the same. Esped ally tn Sufism, Mostem mysticism, did the 
in fluen ce of Neo-Platonism manifest itself. Through Avicenna 
(ibn-STna) and Averroes (ibn-Rushd), as we shali tater sce, 
P talon ism and Aristotelinnism fo tind their way into Latin and 
cxtrrij«! a determining irifluence upem medieval European 
scholasticbm. 

T his long and fruitful age of translation undur thu earJy 
'Abbåstds was followed by one nf original con tribut ton whieh 
wc shali discuss in a tater c hapier. By the tenth century Ara bi c, 
whlch in pre-Islamic davs was only a language of poetrv and 
after Muhammad mainly a language of revetstion and religion, 
had bceome metamorphosed in a remarkable and unpreccdentcd 
way into a pliant medium for expressmg scientifie thought and 
conveyiog philosophic ideas of the highest order. In the mean- 
time it had establishod itself as the language of diptomacy and 
politc imereourse from Central Asia, through the whole length 
of Northern Africa, to Spain. Ever since that time the peoples of 
al-'fraq, ,Syria and Palestineas well as of Egypt, Ttmisia, Algeria 
and Mororeo have expressed their best thought in the tongue of 
the Ara bi arvs. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


TUE 'ABBAStJi STATE 


ÅT the head of the stat« stood the ealiph. who was, in theøry at The 
toast, the foimtainhead of all power. He cøuM and did ddegate 
theeKercise of his civil authocrty to a viiir (warir) l of hb judicial 
pow€?r to a jtidge {qddt), fif his militaiy function to a general 

but the ealiph himself c ver rem amed the final arbiter of 
al 3 govcmmental afFairs. In their imperial conduct and function 
the earl jr caliphs of Baghdld followed the o]der Fcrsian pattern. 

J akin g ad v antage fif the popul ar reaction ag »i ns t the un godi iness 
nf the I ater Umayyads, the 'Abbasids m ade their début with 
emphasss on the religious character and dignity of their office as 
an imamate, an emphasis which in 3 ater years inereased in 
inverse proportion to their actuaJ power. With theeighth ealiph« 
al-MiTtasim bi-Allah (^33-42), and continuing till the end of the 
dyn asty, they began to assume honorifie titles cornpounded with 
Alldå, In the period of dedine their subjects started to shower on 
ihcm SLich extravagant trfclcs as Akofifat Alldh (God 1 * ealiph) 
and later stil Allåk \t/a al-arf (God h s shadow on earth}* Tbese 
were evidently fim boslowed on al-Mutawakkil (E47-61), 1 and 
persisted un til ihc lasL days of the Ottoman caliphate, 

The iJJ-defined hereditary princip le of succession instituted by 
the Umayyad caliphs was followed throughout the "Abbasid 
regime with the same evil results. The rcigning ealiph would 
designate as hb successor that one of his sons whom he 
favoured or considered cornpefent* or any of his kiasmen whom 
he regarded as best qualified. Al-Saffah nominated his bro ther 
al-Mansur. who was succeeded by his son al-Mahdi. 1 Al-Mahdi 
wassuccecded by his eldest son, al-Midi, who was followed by bis 
brother Hariln al-Rashld, 3 H ar G ri designated his o Idest son h al- 
AmTn, as his fim successor, and hb younger but more talented 

1 MuiVkii, vol, vu, p. 47S, 

1 S« vol, ii F pp. 437 47 s iéf.i p. 536. 

* FaiAr$ r pp, 261-i; Tal™, vol, iii„ p. 523, 
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so n p ai-Mti'mun, as his sccond stiece ssor, He di vid ed the empire 
between thc ttvo p rescrving for abMa*mun the govemment of 
Khurasin w\th Marw (Marv) for his Capital 1 After a bitter 
stmggle which ended in the assassination of al-Amm (September 
3 1 j). al-Ma'mun usurped the caliphate, Four years later, when 
he don ned the green of the Shi'ah in preference to thc black of 
the ’Ahbåsids and designated an *Alid, *Ali al-Rida p as helr 
apparent, the enraged Baghdådis elected (july Si7) al-Ma^mun's 
uncle Ibrahim ibn-al-Mahdi as cafiph, Not until s\x years 
after the death of his predeeessor,. did al-Ma'mun succeed in 
effeeting an entry into the Capital of thc empire. Short!y before 
his death aJ'Ma'mun, ign&ring his son aI-Abbas p designated his 
brother al-Mti'iasim as his successor, thus almost preeipkating 
a revolt on thc part of the army* with whom tb c son was a special 
favourite. AbMu f tasim was foliowed by his son abWutbiq 
(t s 47 ). witb whom the persod of 'Abbåsid glory ended. Of the 
hrst twenly-four caliph s, whose rejgn covered almost two cen- 
turi-cs and a half (750-991), only six were immcdiatc]) F succeeded 
by a son. 

Attachcd to the person of the caliph was the chamber!ain 
whose du ty corvsisted in introdudng aceredited envoys 
and dlgnitaries Into thc caliph al prescnce and whose influénce 
naturally became great. There was also the exeeutioncr^ art 
outstanding figure in the Baghdåd tourt Vaulted underground 
c ham hers used for torturc appear for the first time in Arab 
history. The court astrologer, Iske the execu troner an Import ation 
from Pensi a p became an in&brpensablc adjunet of thc 'Abbasid 
t krone. 

Ncxt to the caliph stood thc vizir {matir) w whose officc u K as of 
Persi an origin. 5 I he vizir acted as the cajiph's alter tgo and grew 
in pouer as his chicf indulgcd inereasingly in thc pleasures of thc 
harem. In the diploma appointing his vizir the Caliph al-Nåsir 
(i 1 So-1225] has given a perfeet expression to thc theory of 
* p divine right” of kingship working by proxyt 

M uhamni.it K i I m-Hertz aEQuitimi is our representative throughout 
the land and amongsi our subjects. Thercfore he who obevs him dbey* 
wd hc who obc J 5 w obeys God p ond God shall cause biin who 
obeys Hun lo enter Paradisc. As for thc om who, on thc other hånd 


pv i ****”■ p - wadi P T^m t P . 3J5 . 

Cf. ibvi a\- Alhul t AMér^C/mwiJf Txrtib d/ /fc™/ (Cwn*, 1*95), 
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dbobtys nur vi^itp he iliéobcys us; and he who rlisobcp ns disabe vs 
Godi, m\å God shall cause kim who disobcys Hiin lo cnter heibfire^ 

As m the case of thc Barm akids the viztr was often all- 
powerful, appointing and deposing go vemor s and judges, 
thcorerieally, of o>utsc k wil fa the consent of the caliph, and even 
t ran sm S tting his own Office according ro the hered i ta ry princip!«. 

Jr was eu.stomary for the visir to cunfiscate the property of rhe 
go vernor who feil from grace, as it was customary for the 
go vemor himsclf to appropriate the cstates of inferjor officials 
and private citizem and for thc cahph in his tum to metc out the 
same penal ty to the deposed vizirr Indeed. the forfdture of 
passessions was often accompanfed by loss of Ufe-. Finally a 
special p, bureau of confiscation' 1 * was insthuted as a regular 
govcrnmental department. In the days of the Caliph al-Mu'tadrd 
thc vizir received a monthly salary of a thousand dinars, Al- 
Må ward i 1 and other legal theorists di&tinguish betweén two 
varicties of vtzirate: a titfwttf (with full authority, unlimited) 
and a ta nf Mk (with executive power on!y p limltcd). The un¬ 
limited vitir exercised all thc powers of sovereignty with thc 
exception of the appointment of his successor; rhe limi red vtzir 
took no initiativer but cort fined his dutics to the execution of 
the caliph's ordets and the fol lo wing of his instrtictions. After 
the time of a]-Mtltjtadir (908-32) thc vizir was supplanted by the 
amir al-umarå\ co mm ander of the commandcra, an office which 
was subsequently held by thc Buwayhids, 

1 hc vizir; in reality grand vizir p presided over the council, Bvmu 
whose inembershjp induded the various heads of the depart- 
ments of State. Sometimes ihosc heads were also designated 
vizirs p but the ir rank was always subordinatc to that of the real 
vizir. Under thc 'Abbåsids thc governmental machinery became 
mueh more complkated than hcretofore fc though greater order 
Wasbrought into State affairs, esperial ly in the system of taxation 
and thc administration of justice. Since Altanus conatituted the 
main conccm of thc go verri ment thc bureau of taxes idhvån 
al-kkaråj) t or dep artnient of fmanee, rema i ned, as under t hc 
Umayyads, the most important unit; irs chief, often referred to 

1 Fakkwi, p. nj, * Ilm-il-AthJr, tul. vi, pp. ig^io. 

* Cr. KLEåln !Tujtfmt al ifmar*fi Tarikk at tå- H, V. Am«to* 

(Bcirtt f I9&ijv p L Ji«j. 

* Pp. 3J-47- 
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as 'master of taxes lf , continued to bc an out s t ånding fiprc in 
the govemment of the caliph, 

The sourers of revcnue for the State included zakåh, the only 
legal tax oh!igatory tm g ve ry Mostern. Zakåh was imposed on 
arable I ands p herds* gold and silver, commercial w x ares and other 
forms of property capablc of augmenration through natural 
inerease or by investment. Modems, as we learned before, paid 
no |>oll tax_ I be official tax-gatherer looked after lands, herds and 
the like, but persona! effeets, including gold and silver, were left 
to the individ ua I *s private consrience. All money eollected From 
bel lev ers w r as d isbursed from the central treasury for the benefit 
of bel levers: the poor a the orphan, the s t ranger, volun toers for 
ihe holy war and slaves and captives to be ran som ed. The 
other main so urces of public income were tri hu te from foreign 
enemies, tntce money, c api tat ion tax from non-Moslem subjeets 
land tax (ÅAaréj ) 1 and tithes le vi ed upon mcrchandise 
owncd by fipn-M Oslems and irn ported into Moslom territorVr O f 
ihcse items the land lax was always the I argest and constituted 
the main somre of income from unbelievcrs. AU thisrevenue was 
at this time referred to &&Jay* (cf. Koran 59; 7) and applied by 
the caliph to the payment of the troops r the maintenance of 
ftioscjucs, roads and bridges and for the general good of the 
Moslem comrmjruty. 1 

The varying^rcports of the State revenue that have come down 
Lo us from the Ab basid period testi fy to great prosperity during 
the hrst century of the régime, which made it possible for the 
callphs to live on the grand scale desmbed above, and to a steady 
decline in revenuo during each succeeding century^ Three sueh 
repens have been preserved for us; the oldttt, in ibn-Khaldun, 
show mg the income under al-Ma mun; the second, in Qudamah r 
idr the revenue a fewyears later, possibjy under al-Mu'ta?im; and 
ihe ihird, in ibn-Khurdådhbih,indieatmg theproceeds in the first 
half of the third Moslem century. According to ibn-Khaidun* the 


J -u-i åkrij Uuå b«n dwdy made* 

^ ™ W ‘ft; blcf Uim$ Th ^ ****** ^rr«|»hd«l to J-'aiAm 

* Miwwrdi, pp. 366 ^ 

* M«*), pp. tJMUCL Haut, Hitten 1„AT4i*t, *ol. E. p. ,-6; AlffH 
ven Kremer, LuUw rg '><huk>t é<> OrUmtJ L „ ffr J tn CMjfvt.xd. i {vtouia, |«M). 
PP- JSl! bolmoui that iLn-Khnl Jun'i lut, lik« the other twc. u adtbtr dou- 
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annual land taxpaid byal-Sawad (Jower'IrSq, anden t Baby km ia) 
in cash, Giher than what was paid in kind, amoimted in the days 
of al-Ma’mun to 27,800,000 dirhams; by KhurSaSn, 2S.000.000; 
kj' Egyp*, by Syria-Palcstine, 1 14,724,000; and by 

all the provinces of the empire, 33 1.929,008 dirhams eatlusive 
of taxes in kind. From Quditmah’s 1 balance-sheet it may be 
galhcred tliat tbu incomc tn both cash and kind from al-Sawåd 
waa equi valent to 130,200,000 dirhams; 3 from Khurasån, 
37,000,000; from Hgypt, induding Alexandria, 37,500,000; front 
Syria-Pak-stinc, induding fjims, 15,860,000; and from the whole 
empire, 388,291,350 dirhams, vrhich indudes tastes in kind. 
Ibn-Khurdådhbih* lists a nmnberof items from which wc may 
cakulate that the tax of ai-Sawåd in cash and kind was the 
cquivalent of 78,319,340 dirhams;* of Khuråsan and depend- 
eneies, 44,846,000; of Syria-Patestine,* 29,850,000; and of the 
whole empire, 299,265,34c. 7 As for the ex pendi tures, we halæ 
no sufficient data in the scattered references to warrant definke 
eondusions. But we åretold Lhat when al-Mansurdicd the central 
treasury contaiitcd 600,000,000 dirhams and 14,000,000 dinars;* 
when al-Rashtd died it had over 900,000,000,* and at the death 
of aI-Mukta.fi. (908} the public treasures induding jewellery, 
furn i ture and real estate amounted to 100,000,000 dinars. 10 

Besid es the bureau of toxcs the 'Abbasid govemment had an other 
a ti dit or accounts Office {divan ahsimdm) introduced by ai- 
Mahdi; a board of correspomience or chancery office fåwdH lITmu* 
ql-tawqf} which håndled ai! official letters, politi c al dueuments 
and imperial mandates and diplomas; a board for the inspection 
of grievances; a police department and a postal dc part ment. 

The board for the inspection of grievances {diivån al-tuisar Ji 
al-mnsålim) was a kind of court of appeal or supreme court 
intended to set aright cases of miscamage of justice in the 

1 QiisiuArm, Ddinucu}, ibe Jordan und PiJ&tirw, ihe Uxcs af which art prren an 
1.227,c™ di ruin. 

* Kharij, pp. 337-53. 

* In etui alnn« 8,09$,%» dirhjum; tjudsmali, frfp. 149, 239, Ai a maner of fuct 
lur j;im dilferent ligures in diilcrtnt p liers tmi un his. lists'tie Mali do not tally 
Kith tb* JÉeminMi Eriitfinents. 

1 /'JSfim. 

* In fvisli n]nn^ nhoLil 8,456 ,£40 dirbimts;! i bn ■ KJmrdiklhLih F pp. 5 

1 QinDi.itib iiTui otjlrf ffdiuiiT Him£ r Dfunucui, tl» Jor4h nml Pabune, 

1 Zapdiln, vaL ii r j>. 01 - C fr HmirU vel. i, p. 376, 

1 Mia’udi, toI t vi p p. 233. 

* T*tran f vol. m t p. 764. » TWalibi, lafJ r i/ t p. 73. 
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administrative and po! i tical departments. Zts origin goes back 
to the Umayyad davs, for al-Mawardt 1 te]Is us that 'Abd-al- 
Malik was thc lirst catiph to devote a special dav for thc di reet 
heiffing by himself of appeals and coniplaints made by his 
subjerts. 'Umar II zealously followed the precedent.* This 
practice was evident ly introduced by al- M ah di in to the 'Ab basid 
regime. His successors al-Had i, Harun, al-Ma’mun and those 
who folio w-ed received such complaints in public audicnce; al- 
Muhtadi (869-70) was the last to keep up the custom. The 
Norman king Roger II (1130-54) introduced this institution 
in to Sidly, where it siruck root in European soil. 5 

The police departnicnt (diwdn ulshuriah ) was headed by a 
high official desig nated fdAié ai-skttrfak, who acted as chief of 
police and the royal bodyguard and in later times occasio na I ly- 
held the rank of vizir, Each large city had its ovn special police 
who also held military rank and werc as a rute well paid. The 
chief of municipal police was called mu(ttasib, for hc actcd as 
overseer of markets and morals, lt was his duty to sce that 
proper wcights and mcasures wereused in trade, that legitimate 
debts were paid (though he had no judicial powrer), that approved 
morals were maintained and that acts for bid den by law, such as 
gambling, usury and public sale of wine, were not committed, 
AI - M award i* en umerates, am on g other interesling duties of this 
prefeet of police, the maintenancc of the rccognized standards 
of public morality between the two sexes and the chastisement of 
those who dyed their grey beards black with a view to gaining 
the favour of the ladies, 

A .signiticant feature of the 'Ab bås id govemment was thc 
postal department, 1 of which the chief was called $åhib a!-barid. 
Amoitg the Lmayyads Mu'awivah, as we have already Jcarrted, 
was thc first to interest hintself in the postal service, *Abd-al- 
Malik extended it throughout the empire and al-VValld made usc 
of it for his buildiog operations, Histørians credit Hårun with 

I V. IJt, Cf. ibn-sl-Allili, vol, i, p. 46, 

* Miwardi, p, IJl, Cf, Yft’qti*. vol. it, p. 36;. CotituU ai-Bavluqi, nlM,abMm 
it a/ .l/ffiJtit', cd. F, Schwallr fCicaen, 190J). pp. 5-5 , rf . 

' M, Araa ri, S farin dti htntntmmmi di Sirilin, cil, Nallino, vol. iii tCutania, 
*R 37 “ 9 )p 1*' 45 *; vira Kremer, Cu//mrgrsfÅif 4 tr, vol. i, p, 410, 

‘ Pp. 417-18, 431. 

II /MtrJn mf-ierid, bureau of poU. Ar. inrUU probahlr ti Semitlc front, DOl ft-bted 
lo Lalin h»Ai, Fer*, hr,te*, a swift bonse. Ar. tirt/Åm/t, Wr*r „f faurdett, ( I. Eilh. 
8 s ifl; I$fnMni r Tti'rfM, p, jg L 
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having organized the service on a new basis through his Bar¬ 
mak id counscllor Y ahya* Though prim aril v des i g ned lo serve 
the i nieres ts of the State, the postal institution did in a limited 
way handle private correspondencc, 1 Each provine i al capital 
was provlded with a post offiee. Ro utes conneeted the imperial 
Capital with the leading centres of the empire 3 and systems of 
relays covered these romes. In all there must have been hundreds 
of such rday routes, In Pcrsia the relays eonsisted of mules and 
horaes; in Syria and Arabia camcls were used.* The band was 
also employed for the conveyance of newly appointed govemors 
to their respective provin ces and for the transportation of troops 
wiih their baggage.* The public could make use of it on the 
payment of a substantial sum. 

Pigeons were trained and tised as letter-camcrs, The drat 
recorded instance rejates to the news of the capture of the rebel 
Babik (Babak), chicf of the Khurratni 5 scet, carried to al- 
Mu'tasim by this method in £37.* 

Ihe postal headquarters in Baghdid had ilineraries of the 
u hole empire tndicating the various stations and rhe intervening 
distances. These itmcrarics assisted travellers, merchants and 
pilgrims and laid rhe basts of later geographical research, Early 
Arab students of geography made use uf such postal din-ctories 
in the composition of their works. One of the leaders anion g 
them p ibn-Khurdadhbih (f cx. pr 2}, whose ai-Masålik wal- 
Mamdlik, based on malerial in the state archiveSp proved an 
important source for hisiorical topography, was bimse Jf fdAtb 
a/-bxnd for the Caliph abMi/tamid in al-Jibål (andent Media), 
l'his da borate mad system which radiated from the imperial 
Capital was an inheritance front the earlier Pcrsian empire. In it 
the most famous of the trunk roads was the Khurasån high way P 
which strctched north-enst through Hamadhån, aUlayy, Naysa- 
bur h Tus, Marwp Bukhara, Samarqand f and conneeted Baghdåd 
with the frontier towns of the Jaxartes and the horders of China. 
From the principal citics atong this high way cross-roads branched 
off north and south + Tø the present day the Persian post roads 

1 Mns'ildi, vol. vi, p r 93, El. 5*6. 1 1 t»o Kti.jr.iidLbU. r jtatsim. 

* Cf. ibn ii AthEf p vol. vi F p. El. I [-11. 1 f&iJ. v»L pv t pp. 373-4. 

1 So talled frofn UL distriet in P*r*i(i ve\mt Ihr scc-f evuEcntJy .inu« *n .1 mult ot tH* 
ctfMTutsofi of the fimuui jliu-Muhlim d-Khuråiålii. ftnmeaf th tm dtcled thal abu- 
M intim Wiwi dead and farrlold Hs rr [urn ta ipi«d juitiee En the war]d r Mnudi r 
vol, vi, p. iEtfj; EaKhdidip ed. Hitli, pp. 16 i Fikritt t p. 342. 

* Mia'uiii, vol. viip pp, 116-7. 
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centring in Tihrån (Teheran), near andent al-Rayy p follow the 
same old tracks. Anothcr main road led frem Bag 1 1 dåd down the 
Tigris through WSsit and al-Ba^rah to al-Ahwaz in KhuzbUin 
and rhence to Shirlz in Fåris. Likcwiee this road sent off cast and 
west branches which conneeted its towns with olher centres of 
population and ultimately with the Khiiråsån trttnk. These roads 
were freejuented hy pilgrims, who from Baghdåd could rake the 
pilgrim route to Makkah through d-Kufah or aJ-Ba^rah. For 
the benefit of pilgrims and travel lers earavanserais. hospices and 
cisterns dotted the main roads. S udi khans aiong the K hum såti 
road werc bidlt as early as the days oPUmar II. 1 A third high¬ 
ly [Énked Baghdåd with al-Mawsih Amid (Diyår Bakr) and 
the frontier fortresses. On the narth-we$t Baghdåd was connected 
with Damascus and other Syrian towm through al-Anbår and 
abRaqqah. 

I he postmaster-general had another important funetmn 
besides looking af ter the imperial mail and supervis i ng the 
variuus postal establishments; he was the chfrf of an espion age 
system ro which the whole postal service was su bord i nated. As 
such his fu[[ title waB al-barid 1 i^al-ttkhbår* controller of 

ihe post and intelligence service. In this capacity he acted as an 
inspector-general and direct con fi den ti al agent of the central 
government. The provindal postmaster reported 10 him or to the 
caliph direel ly on the eonduct and aedvitks of the govemment 
officials in his provine^ not exeluding the governor hlmself, 
Such a report, submitted to sJ-Mutawakkil against a governor 
of Ragbdid who brought back with him from a pilgrim age to 
Makkah a beautiful slave giri '‘with whom he amuses himsclf 
from noo n till night to the neglcct of the affairs of the State", has 
ccsme down to ns in a Ja te source/ Al-Mansur employed in his 
espionage system merchants. pedlars and travellers who acted 
as deteetives ; al-Ras hid a nd ot her cåljphs did the same/ Ab 
Ma mun is said to have had in his intelligence service in Bagh- 
dåd some 1700 aged women. Espedatty was "the land of the 
Romans" covcred with 'Abbåsid spies of both sexes disguised as 
traders, trave I lers and physirians« 

1 ILin-a^Aihlr, ya\ m t, p, 44- Sirjwj, T^AdÅlh* p, 46S, L i&. 

1 QuJ^muh, p. 184. 

1 Atlfidi, /Viw gAA" iLr (Qtim k p, t6l. 

* Cf. Agåixi p *d. it, p. 36, L [4; MiiiBnvh, ed. tip Gode and de Junff h nij. 2 U 

4^4^5^,514,567. 
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I he dispens i ng of just ice, always considered in Mosfem com- 
mu ni ties a religions du ty, was enfrrusted by the 'Ab båsid caliph 
or bis visir fo a member of the faqih (thcologian) elass, who fhus 
bccainc a qådi* or i fin Baghdåd a qådi al-quddk (chief judge j. 
Ihe first to reedve the title of qadi al-qu^dk was the famous 
abu-Yusuf (f 79^)r who served tinder al-Mahdi and bis twn 
sons al-H lidi and Harun. 1 The judge, aeeording to the fheory of 
Moslem law, had to bo male, adult. in iitli possession of Kis 
mental faculties T a free etc titen, Mosfem in faith h irroproaehable 
in character, so und of dght and hearing and well versed in the 
prcscrjptions of law, 3 all of which was of course canon law, Non- 
Moslems, as noted befor e, were in matters of civil right under 
the j ur isdi etion of their own ecclesiastical heads or magistrat«* 
Al-Må wardi 4 disti ngu is h es between two types of jud geshi p: one 
in which the au t horby is general and absoluts nmtiaqah) 

and the aiher in which the authority is special and limitcd 
(kkåf$ak). The chief duties of the qådi of the first dass consisted 
in deciding cases, ae ting as guardian for orphans, lun atics and 
minuts, administering pious foundations, imposing punishments 
on violators of the religions law, appointing jud id al deputies 
(dug* nå'ib) in the varia us provinces and pres id i ng under 
certain Con dit ions at the Friday congregational prayers. In the 
early hislory of the institution the provincial judges held their 
appointment from the govemorSp but in the fourth Moslem 
century those judges were usually deputies of the chief qådi in 
Baghdåd. l.'nder al-Ma'mun the pay of the judge of Egypt is 
said by a la te autbority 4 to have rcaehed 4000 dirhams a montb* 
1 he judge of the sccond dass, one with special and limitcd 
au t heri ty a had his power res tri c t ed in accordance with the 
diploma of appointment from the caliph, vi air or go vern nr^ 

1 he Arab caliphate never maintained a large stånding arrny 
in the atriet sense of ihe term, well organized s under striet 
discipline and subjcct to regular instruction and drill* The 
caliph al bodyguard (Jwtftts) were almost the only regular troops 
and formed the micleus aro und which clustered bands under 

1 1 miuliteritnl in ae Ico-fac shirtfcn diflercfit wnyi K sii: ef wlitch ooctsr in 
P rit i -Ei dDcumenta: fort, jju, md i, kfUMi. 

1 Urci-KhalliLån, vol. in. p, 334 =de Skfic, vol, iv, p■. 273. 

* MtwMdi.pp. 107-11. * p p , 117.25, 

* SuvGti, ifur Jt B +n\. ii, ioo, |. 

* ConiuH måmsd Gvtlhcil in Æ™ 4*4 timfa *tk^ K r*iphtqu^ (190$^ pp 
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their own chiefs, hvides mcrcenaries and adventurers. and 
general le vies of ivhich the units were tribes or districts. The 
regulars (Jumi) who were permanently on ae ti ve service were 
referred to as tnurttisiqaft (regularly paid), for they were in the 
P a y of govemment. Ot hers were designa ted tnutatatvu/i^tih 1 
(volunteerfi) and reedved rations oniy while on duty. The 
voluntecr ranks wcre reeruited from among the Bedouins as 
well as from the pcasants and townspeople. Members of the 
bodyguard rcccived higher pay and were equipped with better 
armour and uniforms. In the reign of the first ’Abbasid caliph 
the average pay of the foot soklier was. besides the usual rations 
and allowances, about 960 dirhama a ycar,* the horseman 
receiving double that amount. Under al-Ma'mQn, when the 
empire reached its height, the 'Iråq anrty is said to have num- 
bered 135,000, of whom the infantry received only 540 dirhams 
a year a and the Cavalry twice as nnich. And when it is remem- 
bered that al-Mansur paid his master builder at the foundmg 
t>f Baghdad the equ i valent of about a d irham a day and the 
ord in ary labourer about a third of adirham,* it becomes clear 
how comparativdy well paid the military career was. 

1 he regn [ars under the early 'Abbasids were composed of 
infantry {harbtyak)* armed with spears, swords and shields, of 
arehers (rdmiyaH) and of cavalry {Jursåri} wearing helmcts and 
breast-plates and equipped with Jong Janccs and battle-axcs. 
At-Mmawakkil introduced the practicc of wearing the 5word in 
the Pcrsian fashion ro und the waist in preference to the old 
Arabi an way of cartying it over the shoulder.* Each corps of 
arehers had attached to it a body of n aph tha -1 hrowers {naffåtun) 
who worc fireproof suits and hurled incendiary material at the 
enemy , 7 Engineers in charge of the siegc machinery, including 
catapults, mangonels and batteri ng-rams, accompanied the 
antiy. One such engttteer, ibn-§åbir al-Manjaniqi, who flourished 


. g 7 TibBl, vol, in, 100S jtf.; ita-Khildta, ™l. i il. p, »6e. 

i fitel, vol.ui, p, 41. II. I--JS, topled hy ibtv-al-Athtr, vol, v, p. jn, U, 14,15, 
VVtvm al-Ma’mQn wu fighltny his Lrolher he had to teilnre the vtamUrd 000 
Oirtum* wludl tam ni likewi** paid by hil hrqthrr. Tahori. vol. iii, p, g jo, IL y.jt, 

Jr, I, 

1 Khat^ to!, i, p r 70; Tatun, vol, m r p, J26. 

1 Mcntjoncd bw T*bari. to!. £ii, pp. 9^ ibn KhaMun. to!, B. p. stS, i 17 

P II. aji p * 6 , * 

4 lb|SeKha3dari h vuF. iti p p. 27 

7 -WWiJpif, to1 p xtii. p, ^5' ibia-Khfi]i34Fi H vol. ii£ p p. ]. 10, 
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Jater under al-Nåsir (e [80-1225), left an u n (bus hed hook which 
treats of the art of warfkre in all its details, 1 Fictd hospitals and 
ambulances in the shape of littcrs carried bycameU aecompanied 
the army when in the held. As usual t Harun is the calipb 
credited with introducing these Features and pressi ng science 
into the service of warfare. 

During the 'Abbåsid regime, which, ns Wc have seen befbre, 
owed its rise to Persi an rat her than Arab arms, the Arabi an 
element lost its mililary, as it did its politi c al r predominance. 
Under the first caliphs the bodyguard, the strong arm of the 
tnilitary machine, was largely compnsed of Khurasåni troops« 
The Arab soldiery formed two divisions: one of North Arabians, 
Mudarite, and the other of South Arabians, Yamanite. New 
ronverts to Islam attached themselves to some Ara bian tribe as 
clients and thils formed a part of the milttary organization of 
that tribe* Al~Mu*ta$un added a new division made tip ef Turks, 
originally his slaves, from Farghanah and other regions of 
Central Asta,- This netv imperial bodyguard søon beoame the 
terror of the whole Capital, and in 836 the caliph had to build a 
new town, Slmarra, to wftich he transferred bis seat of govern- 
ment. Alter the death of abMunta^ir (861-2) tbese Turks began 
to play the part of a prÆtorian gu ard and exerdsc a determin ing 
influence on affairs of the State. 

In Røman-Byzantine fashion every ten men of the army under 
ahMa’miim ahMusta'fn and other 'Abbasid caliphs were rom- 
manded by an v artf (corresponding to the decurion), every fifty 
by a éfailifa&i and every hundred by a gaid (soires pond ing to 
the centurion) T 3 At the head of a corps of io h ooo, comprising 
ten battal ions, stoød the atmr (general). A body of a hurtdred 
men form ed a eompany or squadron and severa! such companies 
constituted a cohort (kurdus). Von Kremer 4 has reconstnictcd 
for us a rcalistic picture of an Arab army of thøSC davs on the 
march. 

Throughout its firstcentury the 'Abbasid catiphate depended 
for its very exbtence on a strong and contented soldiery, whieh 
was used not only før suppnessing revolts in Syria, Fersia and 

5 Ibn-Khidlibiji. VnJ, iii + p. $qj r * Maa'Cidj, tqJ. vil, p. i tS. 

* rim-Khalduin,. vol, iii, p. L Cf Mas'fcU, voL vi. 45 1: Tutinri, voJ. iii. 
p. 1JIJ9. 

* €*k*rf£f4kicå{* r T&L i, pp. 22^ = S. Khuda Buttudl, Tå* Ori**t »adrr thi 
Cm&på* tCdftitta T ty zo), pp. 333-5, 
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Central, Asia but for wågingi aggressive war against the Byzan- 
Mncs, Two thjngs", in the opinion of a modem scholar, 1 

renderet! the barneens of the tenth centiiry dan gero us fora, — 
the ir numbers and their exiraordinary powera of locomotiom" 
But that wasnotatl. In the treatiseon military tactics attributed to 
the Emperor Leo VI the Wise* (886-913) we arc told: "Of all the 
[barbarens] nations ihey [the Saraeens] are the hest advised and 
most pr uden t in their military operations". The fol lo wing pass¬ 
age from the Emperor Constantine Porphy rogen 1 tus* (t)t3 59) 
describes the impressioti left by the Aråbs on their Byz amine 
foes: "They are powerful and warlike, so that if only a thousand 
of them octrupy a camp it is impossiblc to dislodgc them. Tliey 
do not ride horses but camels." From statements in these and 
ot her Byzantine sources such aa the Work on military tactics 
contposed by the Emperor ft kephorus Piiocas (963-9) it ts evident 
that cold and rainy weather was distastefiil to the Aråb warriors, 
that onec their line was broken in aetion they usually lacked the 
necessary d ise ip line to restorc it and that their foot was in 
genera] a mere rabble of pi Linderers indStcttve as a fight ing 
machine. Yet it is evident that the Byzantines looked upon the 
Arabs, whom they callcd inddels and barbarqms, as their most 
formidable enemy. In the course of the tenth eentury., however, 
this enemy grew less and less dan genius until by its end the 
Byzantines were habitually taking the offensive and threatening 
even Damascus and Baghdad. 

The decline of the 'Abbåsid military power began with the 
introduction by al-Mutawakkil of the foreign units, wbich 
contributed to the dcstruction of ihc necessary condtttons for 
the Lipkeep of the morale and esprit de corps, Later on ai- 
Muqtadir (908-32) imtiated the pelicy of femling out provinecs 
to governors or military commanders who were to pay their 
troops from local State fonds and not from the dcpleted imperial 
treasury. Under the Buwayhid regime sddiers recetved grams 
in the form of i ands instead of pay in cash. This sowed the seeds 
of a feudal military system whiclt was furt her devcloped under 
the SaljQqs. It then became cuslomary for governors and 
generals to receive as grants towns or districts over which they 

1 OmiLn p Ari /rar, ?nd rd,„ tqI 4 ij p, 

\ S ifl Ptn.'tefw Gr*n t, vol. i^i, 

rtmMMtnmåo imptrk>'\ oipui sv, i tb Mi prilt, 6>*ra t vu], csiH. 
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ru led with absolut pøwer, paying the Saljuq sultan a yearly 
tribute and, in time of war, marching under his banner with a 
lixed number nf troops equipped and supported by themselves. 

The Umayyad partit ion of the empire in to provinces under 
govcrnqrs (sing. amir or a division based on earlier 

By kantine and Persian models p \va£ not radicalty changed under 
the f Abbasids. The 'Abbåsid list of provin ces vaned from time 
to time and the pol Rica I cl assi fåtal ion may not always have 
tallied with the geographical as preserved in abl|takhri p ibn- 
HawqaJ, ibn-a!-Faqih and s i mi I ar Works; but the folio wing seem 
to have been the chicf provinces under the early caliphs of 
Baghdad: (t) Africa West of the Li by an Dcserf together with 
Sicily; (2) Egypt; (3) Sy ria and Pakstine, which were some times 
separated; (4) al-Hijaz and abYamamah (Central Arabi a); 
(5) abYaman or Southern Arabia; 1 (6) al-Bahrayn and TIman, 
with aUBa^rah in ai-Traq for its Capital; (7) al-Sawid* or al- 
Jraq (Lower Mesopotamia), whose leading dties after Baghdad 
were abKiifah and Wåsit; (S) al-JarJrah (J.e. the bland, rather 
the peninsula, andent Assyria)* wbose Capital was al-Maw^il 
(Mosul); (9) Adharbayjan, of which Ardabil p Tibriz and 
Maraghah were the leading towns; (10) al- jibal (the mountains, 
ancient Media), later ealled al-Traq al-'Ajami (the Fcnsian 
Traq) l 1 of which the principal dties were Hamadhån (ancient 
Ecbatarta) P al-Rayy and lgbahån (I^fahln, Ispahån); (u) Khu*i- 
stan, with al-Ahwaz and Tustar 3 as chief tawns'j (ta) Fåris, of 
which Shlråz was the Capital; (13) Karmån, whose present 
Capital bears the same natne; {14) Moktan, which included 
modern Raluchbtan and extended to the highlands overlooking 
the Indos valley; (t$) Sijbtån or Slstån, whose Capital was 
Zaranj; (16-20) Quhbfcån, Qumis, T a baristån, Jorjån and 
Armenia; (21) Khuråsån, which included what has now foecomc 
the north-western part of Afghanistan and whose leading ciries 
were Naysahijr. Marw, Haråt (Herat) and Ralkh; (22) Khwårizni, 
whose early Capital was Kithj (23) al-Sughd (anden t Sogdiana 
between the Oxus and Jax artes, ha ving two famous dties* 
Bukhåra and Samarqand; (24, etc T ) Farghånah, al-Shåsh 

* Tboc EW* pnmnm often rrfcnr«! |ti aq éllm the *i-dd*ntal 

m centraiiiALim u< 3 |i lo the r«l jeltntd lo as afdtlm uf mpsJhrtf, ihr 
HitirtuJ piovincH. 

1 In omtrut to il-Triq ul-\W.i [tbe AraLiu *Iråq) p f.r, Iavct MttOpGlflfnSJ, 

* Caliifdi 5bu^ftt or Shuihw bjr the fcniåni. 
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(modem Tashkand) and other Turkish lands. 1 The Ottoman 
lurkish vilayets in Western Asia, ic may he noticed, correspond 
geographically to the oid Arab provinees. 

In spite of all efbrts on the part of the imperial eapital, 
decentralisation was the unavoidabJe eonsequence of sueh a 
far-ilung domain with difficult means of mtcrcommunication. 
\n all Jocal affairs the governor's authority ten de d to hecome 
supreme and his office hereditary, In theory hc held his position 
du ring the plcasure of the visir, who recommended his appoint- 
ment to the caliph, and went out of office when that vizir was 
removed. As in the case of the vizirate al-Måwardi Misti ngu is hes 
between two vanel ies of go vernors hip: oat, i mår ah w dm?tiak 
(general amlrate), in which the inctimbent held supremedirection 
of milltary affairs, right of nomination and Control of the 
judieiary, levying of taxes, maintenanæ of public sccurity, 
safeguarding the State religion against innovation, administra¬ 
tion of police and presiding at public prayers on Frtday; and the 
other of the more resixicted type {khdssak* special), in whtch the 
governor had no Juris di etion over judges and taltes- But all this 
classifieatton was I argdy t henrette al p as the authority of the 
provindal go vernor inereased in di reet proportion to the personat 
ahility of the govemor, the weakness of the caliph and the 
distance from the federal Capital. The loeal income from eaeh 
province was in al most every case applied to mect the govern- 
mental expenses of that province. If the expenses were Icss than 
the locai income the go vemor remitted the balance to the 
catiphal treasury. The administration of justice was in the hånds 
of a provind al qadi assi sted by a number of deputies stationed in 
the various sub-divisions of the provinces. 

^ ^ Comfftre li si of prøviftOn as |jjven hefr wilh HhU b Lr Strunke, jr*Lf trm 
Ca/ipÅffff, pp H t-9- jUjtikn, Tam*tJtfftH, vol. Li, pp, 37-44; von Kremer, Cutt*?' 
gtukitki*, vol. i, p. 1S4. 
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The primitive tril) al system, the basic pat t tru of Ara bian soda! 
organ i zarion, cntirely broke down ander the 'Abbåsids, who 
owed thcir Ihrone to fareign elements. Even thc caliphs in such 
matters as the choiee of trives and mol hers for their children set 
no valuc on Arabi an biood, Among the 'Abbasids on ly three 
eal ip hs were son s of frec ni others: abu-al-'A bbas, al-Mahdi and al - 
Amin , 1 of whom the last enjoyed thc unique dtstinction of having 
bo tb paren ts from the Prophct's fam i ly . 3 Among thc U mayyads 
the twclfth caliph, \azTd JJI, was the first whose mother was a 
non-Arab. But she was at least supposcdly a desccndant o-f thc 
last Persi an cmperor, Yazdagird, and was capturcd byQutaybah 
in Sogdiana and presented by al-Eajjfij to thc Caliph ai-WalTd. 
Among thc ’Abbåsids aI-Man$ur’s mother was a Berber slave; 
al-Ma’mun's a Persian slave; alAVåthiq’s and al-Mubtedfr were 
Greek; al-Muntasir’s was a Greco-Abyssinian; al-Musta'm’s 
a Slav (faqialHyak)-, al-Muktafi’s as well as al-Muqtadir’s were 
Turkish slaves; and al-Musladr* Armenian.* HånWs mother, 
an o l her foreign slave, was thc famous aTKhayzurån—the first 
womari to cxcrcisc any appreciable inffuence in r Abbasid 
cjdipha! affiurs . 4 

In hringing ahout this fusion of the Arabians lvith their sub- 
ject pwples polygamy, toneubinage and the slave trade proved 
cffeeiive melhods. As thc pure Arabian element reeeded into the 
background nøn-Årabs, half-bretds and Sons of freed vvoroen 
began to t ake thvir placc. Søon thc Arabian nristorracy was 
superscdcd by a hicr.irchy of officials represent in g diverse 
nationale tics, at first prepondcrandy Pcrsian and lafør Turkish. 


1 ?V, - 1 *** »i-P- 937, M. ' 3 r 3’ 

Th a alibi, pp. 75 7; Miu Gdi 

„ * ^ ™ Miipectf^ of ptaytd in i3w <ktth of her the 

- nu-Hii.cEi, 3 .tkil t]io 5ucc«Moij of lier otlicr j.hi| faTouritc son, comiilt 

i’aHiiri, toI. iii, pp. JWhj,, copitil tiy iljn atAlhlr, vd. vi, pp. 6? ite. Cf. Mtu'udi, 
vot Vtp pp. 2S2-J. 
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A hard gave expression to the proud Arabian sen ti ment when 

hr 3an &- Sans af con-rubmc* have become 

So uumeitius amorft ns; 

I .tråd ni+*. 0 God, to a hind 
Wlitrc I s3mJl scc iio bastard*. 1 


U nfor tu natdy Arab hb tartans had their inLeresi too mueh 
centred in the cåliptl 1 * affairs and politfcal happenings to leave 
us an adequate picturc of ihe social and economic life of the 
common people in those days* But from sporadtc, incident al 
passages in their workst from main ty literary sourees and from 
ordinary life in the conservattvc Moslem Orient of today* it is 
not impøsssLle to reconstruct an outline of i hat pie tune, 

The carly f Abbasid woman enjoyed the same rneasure of Humt 
liberty as her Umayyad sister; but toward the end of the tenth lfcfc 
ceniury, under the Ruwayhids, the system o fat riet sedustøn and 
absølute segregation of the sexes had bteome general. Not only 
do we read of women in rhe high drdes of that early period 
adiieving dis ti action and exerdsing induence in State aflairs— 
stich as al-Khayzurån f al-M ah di's wife and al-Rashid's mother; 
^tJlayyah,, daughter of abMahdi; Zubaydah, al-Rashid's wtfe 
and al-Amln's mother; and Buran, al-Ma’mun*s wtfe — but of 
Arab m aktens going to war and comm ånding troops, eomposing 
poetry and cømpeting with men in literary' pursuits or en- 
livening society with their wit p musical talent and vocal ae* 
complishments. Such was 'Ubaydah ab Tun budy ah (Le. the 
pandore-lady), who won national farne Én the days of ahMu'ta^Ém 
as a beauty* a singer and a musici an.* 

In the period of dedine, character .hed by excessive concubinage. 
laxity of" sex morality and indulgcnce in luxury, the position of 
woman sank to the Igav levet we find in the A rahi an Nights. There 
vroman is represent cd as the personific ation of eunning and 
intrigue and as the repos itøry of all base sentimenls and uri- 
worthy thoughts* Jn an extraordinary letter of condotence to a 
frtend Avho had lost his daughter* abu-Bakr at-KhwSrizmi 
(f raL 993 or ioo2) p the first au i hor to teave a tol leet ion of 
literary' correspondence r asserts: "We are in an age in which il 
one of us . , * should marry' his daughter to a grave he would 
acquire thereby the best of WHfis-m-law 11 , 3 

1 Mubarr^h p. JOJ, 1 Af&dm, toI. lix* pp. 1*4-7. 

1 fCun.it j ni [napLe r t if ?7 J t p. 20, 
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M arri age has hotxi regarded almost universal ly in Islam as a 
posit h e du ly, thc ntglcct of which is subject to sevcrt repronch, 
and the gift of children, espedally if sons f a boon from God. A 
w ife s first duty congistcd in thc service of her husband, the care 
of the children and Ihe management of household a flairs; any 
spare time would be o-ccupied wix h sp inning and weaving. The 
fashionable head-dress for women, introduced by 'tjlayyab, half- 
sister of ab Ras hid K was evident ly a dome-shaped cap< round 
the bo t t o m of which was a circlet that could be adomed with 
jcivcJs r Among ot her ohjects of feminine adorn ment were ank Jets 
(sing. khalkhåf) and braedets {asåmir)> 

Men s clothing has varied but lit tie since those days. The 
common head-gear was the black high-peaked hat t jpiArw*«- 
made of felt or wool and introduced by d-Mutøfir.* 
\\ ide timiserft (f&rdtel/) of Persian ørigin , 1 shirf, vest and ja c kel 
^quf/ifn}* with ourer man I le \aba or jubbah 4 ) p complet ed the 
^ ardrobe of a gentleman / 6 The theologians, following the in- 
strue tions of ahu- \ usuf, al-Ras hid's disti n gu ished judge, wore 
dist i net i ve black turbans and manties (sing r fayl&såti)? 

Judging by the erutic ex pressions of the pæls of the age the 
early Ara bi an ideals of feminine heauly seem not to have 
suffered mut. li change, Al-Nuwayri devotes a goodly portion of 
one volume of his literary eneydopaedia 7 to q notations de- 
script i ve of such physieaj charms, The woman’s stature s h ould 
l>e like the bamboo i khayzurdfi) among plant s, lier face as round 
as the ful! moon t her hair darker than the night^ her checks white 
and rosy with a mole not unlike a drop of ambergris upon a plate 
of aJabaster, her eyes intenscly black without any adventitious 
antimony (kn/if) and large like those of a wild deer ± her eyeJids 

* Above, p, The red f Mj uit| vom, m Matten bad., U n m«fem 
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p ttfmffiii {Åmstcriinirt. 1^45^ jip, 30 5.4. 
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drowsy or languid (stifim)* her mouth small with teelh likc 
pearls set in coraf her bosom pom egfan at t-like h her hips wide 
ond her fingers taperi ug, with the extremtties dy ed with ver- 
milion henna (fitnnd*)* 

The most conspicuous picee of fuml Lure nmv came to be the 
diwJn a a sofa extending al om g three sides of die room. R aised 
scats in the form of chairs were imrodueed under the earlier 
dynasty, but cushions laid on small square mattresses (from 
Ar. mahah) on the floor whtre dite could comfortably squat 
rema i med popular. Hand-woven carpets covered the floor. Food 
was served on large ro und trays of brasa set on a low tabJe in 
front of the diivån or the floor ctishions. In the hu mes of the wett- 
to-do the trays were of silver and the table of wood inJa id with 
ebony, mothcr-ofpearl or tortoise-shell — not unlike those still 
manufactiired in Damascus- Those same people (\ r bo had onee 
enjoyed 5 corpions + beetles and weasels as a luxuryd who thought 
rice a venoinous food 1 and used flattened bread for writing 
materiale by this time had their gastrononue tastes whetted for 
the ddieacics of the dvilized World, including such Persian 
dislics as the greatly desired stew% sr'Mdj\ and the rich sweets, 
faIfidftaj. Their chkkens were now fed on s helled nuts, al munds 
and milk. tn summer, hemses werecooled by ice.* Hon-alcoholic 
drinks in the form of sherbet,* consbring of water sweetened with 
sugar and flavoured with extracts of violets s bananas, roses or 
nmJberries, were served, but of course not exdusively. Coffee did 
not attain vogue un til the fifteenth century* and robacco w T as un- 
known before the dbeovery of the New World, A nmth- to tenth- 
century author 7 has ieft us a work intended to give an exposition 
of the sentiments and manners of a man of tulture (tarif), a 
gentleman, in that period. Hc is onc in possession of poltte 
behaviour (aduå) t m an ly v irtue [murutfh) and elegant manners 

1 fhrv Khaldun h JlfmQStfd** p, 170. 1 I bn^jj] ■ Fflqib, pp. 

* JU^Khalddn, p. 144 C£ abo*c r p. 150. 

* Ibcv^M-UfbyWnll* td|. i* pp. I J9»4rj. Pp. qutrte Trom *n ejrlkf »Urtc o 
prcscnptLon whtch +, can Mllrfify watet Etfrfl injurie *r Ju 1 y\ 

1 Fr-nni Ar, iÅar 6 aÅ ¥ drink, Fng- "»yrup” »pw* ff&ro 4 etrgTLHle *nni fAarJk. 

* Ifttrodijced Lnto South ArabUiR the faurteenl tis cenlury, eaifre dumeiti- 

catfl 4 in Mukknh earl? in the fifteenth rentnry, and in the tirst decaJt of the nMttnlh 
c en tu ry wm hol kftown in Cairo through from al- Yiman, who used it m ihe 

Aibr te prodn« the neceiwry wTikeftllnm for the Right!? devocioiu. Se« 

iiSmve r p, 1^. 

1 Al Wjuhihi'^ Ai/Jl kL R. Urflnnow (Lcyrlrn, iSS6), pp, i t 1 i Y 

yh 17. l^h ^5 12 9-3 <t Wr 
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{?arf) v who abstains from jokirig, holds fclEowship with the right 
com radeSp has high standards of ver ad ty. is acxupulous in the 
fiilfiliumt of his prom ises p keeps a secret, wcars unsoiled and 
unpatdied dotbes, and at thc table takes small mouthfuls t 
con verses or laughs but linie. chevvs his food slowly, licks not his 
fingers, avoids garlicand onions andrefrains from using the tooth- 
picfe in toilet rooms, baths, public meetings and on thc strects, 
Akohohc drinks were often indulged in both in company and 
in private. Judging by thc countless stories of re velry in s udi 
works as the Agitåni and thc Araåian Nights and by the 
numerous sangs and poems in pra ise of wine {Ahamriyåf) by thc 
debauehed abu-Nu was (f m fc Hi o), the one-day caliph, ibn-ab 
Mu'tazz (f 9oS}p and s i mi] ar bards. prohibition, one of the 
dsstinetive features of Mos lem religion, did no more prohibit 
then than did thc eighteenth amendment to the Constitutlen of 
the United States, Even caliphs h vizirs 1 princes and judges paid 
no heed to thc religions fnjunctUHU 1 Seholars, poets, singers and 
musicians were especially desired as boon companions. This 
practkcp whieh was of Persian ori gin/ became an established 
institution under the early* AbbSsids and devdoped professionals 
under al-R ashid. O ther than this caliph* nJ -H adi. al-Arnm, 
aUMamunp aTMiTtafim, abWlthiq and abMutawakkil were 
given to drink; al-Manjur and al-Muhtadi were opposed to it. 
fndeed al-NawSji 1 despairs of finding room in his book for all 
the caliphsp visirs and secrctaries addicted to the use of thc 
forbidden heverage, Kfuimr, made of dates d was the favøiirite. 
Ibn-Khaldun arg ues that sueh personages as aKRa&hid and 
ah M a*m u n used only miMdlt . 1 pre pared by soa kinggrapes T raisins 
or dates in w ater and allo wing thc juice to ferment sligfafly. Such 
drink was judged legal under cer ta in co ndit ions by at least one 
school of Moslem jurisprudence, thc Hana file, Muhammad 
himself drank jt> especially beforc it was three days uld. 5 

1 Sec Nuwtyri, vqt. ix, pp. 93 Jtef. 

1 SØfat T#j t j?p, 23, JI. {/atéxÅ. p. m, * P. IL 24 7 

p Jfatfai£ 4 amø 4 T p r lé. A'Åumr ii Eli c term um! in the Rwifj (5 : (p-j) /or the 
frahibited drink. \Vhat proridiri opportuitily for thc CMmM of hagen tu ty Oh thc 
t«rf af interpretere u hntly thc faet UmE al the time of ihr Prophel ihcre wu not [a 
^■Miulliinh any kåumr of gmpei, the bevetag* of it* ihbliitflMi bring prepored 
c! mit**; und KcuftdEy th*t thcic juice* do not ferment unttf □ certrih lime Eapua 
unt«s they ere treated by jpecml methodi. Cooiult rul. iu É pp, 405-14. 

1 AfuMJA, vd. H, pp. 171-3; ibn T.bmbflJ, A/vimad fCairo, EjlJ), vo], i, pp. 
240, jHj, 520; Uulthari, vd. vi. p. jj;. 
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Con vi vi al parties feat uring “the daughtcr oF the vine” and 
sorjg verc isol imcommon. At thesc drinking-bouts (sing. majtis 
al-shtråb *) the host and guests perfumcd their beards with civct 
or rose-vater and wore special garments of brig lit colours 
(thiyåb al-niunådam&h . The room v.is made fragrant by 
amber gris or aloes-wood btirning in a censor. The songatresses 
vho participated in surh gat Eicri rigs were mostly slaves of loosr 
character, as illus t rated by many stories, 2 who coivstituted the 
graveat menace to the morak of the youth of the age. 3 The 
description of a certatu home in al- Kuf ah during the reign of 
al-Mans ur sounds mnre like that of a a\fe ehaniant, with 
Sallamah al-Zarqi' (the bl uc-eyed) as its prima donna.* The 
laity had access to wine in the Christian monasteries and the 
special bars conducted mainly by Jcws Christians and |ews 
wore the "bootlcggcrs” of the time. 

"Cieanlinesa is a part of faiih”—50 runs a Prophelic tradition 
that is still on every lip in Moslcm lands, Arabia had no baths 
that tve hear of before Muhammad. He himself is represented as 
prejudiced agn i nst tb cm and as ha ving permitted men to enter 
them for purposes of clcanliness only, eaeh wearing a cloth. In 
the time wc are studymg, however, public baths (sing, hammdm) 
had become popular not onty for ceremonial ablutions atid for 
their salut ary effeets, but ako as resorts of amusement and mere 
luxury. Women were al lo ved their tise on s perial ly reserved 
davs. Baghdåd, according to al-Khatlb,* boasted in the days of 
al-Muqtadir (90S-32) some 27,000 public baths, and in other 
times c ven bo, 000* all of which—like most iigures in Ar ab ir 
sources—scem highly exaggeratcd. Al-Yaqubi 7 makes the 
number 10,000 not long after the foundation of Baghdad- The 
Moorish traveller ibn-BattQtah, a who vkited Baghdad in 1327, 
fbund in eaeh of the th ir leen quarters. eompo&ittg its vest side 
uvo or three baths of the most elaborate kind, eaeh supplted with 
hot and cold rurming water. 

Then as uow the bath-house c om prised sevcral ch am hers with 
mosaic p avemen ts and marb le-li ned mner val Is clustcring round 
a targe central rhamber, l his innermost chamber, crowned by 

1 Nnwjji. p. jS. ‘ Agkåmt, »ni. ti, pp. 9S.9, T o|, *v)ii pp, jjtø-j. 

1 Vunttaki, pp, Ulf. 

■ Agkini, vol kiii. pp. 12S Uf. CL Nuwiyn. vol. v, j.p, 7 j ,t t 

* Ta’rtik, toL i, pp. * jnj p . 

’ Saldån, p. »jo, II. 9-10, dl p. 354, JU $.9. . Vol. ii, pp, 105.7. 
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a dame studdcd with smalt round glased apertures for the ad¬ 
mission uf Jight, was heated by sleam ris mg from a central jrt 
of vater tn the middlcofa basin. The oliter rooms were used far 
lounging and for un joy mg drinks and refashjnehts* 

Sports, tike the fine arts, have throughout history been an 
appendage more of I ndo-European than Semitte civilisation. 
Engaging in them i nyo] ves physical exerriøn for tte own sake, 
which could not very wdJ become a desftteratum for the son of 
Arabia with his ti tili tartan temperament and the warmness of 
the dimate. 

Under the caliphate certain indoor games heeame popular. 
Reference has al read y been made to a sort of club-house in 
Makkah under the Umayvatis provided with fadlitics for 
playirig ches3 r backgammon and diee. As with seVera] orhrr 
innovations, al-Ras hid is credited with being the first r Abbasid 
caliph to have played and encouraged chessA Chess (Ar. 
s/ufnutji nltimately from Sanskrit), originally an In di an game, 1 
soon befarne the favourite indoor pastime of the arist ocr ae y, 
displacing dier. This caliph is supposed lo have mc luded among 
his presents to Charlemagne a chess-board, just as in the Crusad- 
hig peri od the Okl Man of the Mountain presented anot her to 
Louis. Among ot li er games played with a board was back¬ 
gammon fnard t tri ck-t rack), also of I ndi an origin, 3 

Notable in the list of øutdnør sports were archery, polo (jukån, 
from Pers. t/tawgått* bent stick , ball and mallete sawlaj<ln y 
palbmali, a sort of exoquet ur hockey;, fencing, javeltn-throwing 
{jårtd) r borsc-racing and above aN hunting. Among the qualifka- 
tions of a prospecEive boon c om p anion abJahi/A liste abil i ry in 
arehery, hunting, ptaying hall and chess—in, all of whieh the 
companinn may etjual his royal master with no fear of affronting 
him. Among the caSiphs particularly fond of polo was ab 
Mu'tasLrn* wbøse Turkiah general* aUAfshln, once re luscd tu play 
against him beeause he did not want to be against thecommander 
of the behevers oven in a game.* References are made eq a ball 
ganie in whieh a broad piece of wood {J&bulb) was Lised. 7 Coufd 

1 MWodl, vol. vui, p. 2yb. * AW. i, pp, 159-61, 1 /fo'j. pp. 157^, 

' CL " , cWtsme M + name given to an olJ £tmc m l^ngucdtK :in i ^Urwljpjr* played 
Ein Iwt wlib a build and n ball of hard wood. 

* P- 7 -. For qUHliliaÉH^ cotnult Nawjji, pp. 23 

* Ibn^l^Ablaa?, Aiåér tf/'CW/, p, lj&. 

T XWudi. vol. viis, p + iQb T L 3 , CL p. EL j-^. 
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this bc tennis in its rudimentary form ? 1 Al-Mas* udi B has pre- 
served for us the deskription of a liorse-race at at-Raqqah in 
which a courser of id-Rashld's won first plaee, to the enthusiaslic 
dclight of the caliph, who witnessed rhe event. In the 'fqd* wc 
find a number of poems in deskription and honour of prize- 
winning horses. Bctting, as wc leam from this same sourte, 
en I i voned such races. 

In the f Abbasid period, as in the earlier onc, hunting was the 
favountc outdoor pastime of caliphs and pH nces, Al-Amin was 
partlcularly fond of hunting ltons , 1 and a brother of his met hhs 
death pursuing wild boars.* Both abu-Mualim al-Khurksani and 
al-Mu'tasLm were fond of hunting with the di eeta h< The 
number of early Arabic hooks dealing with hunting; trapping 
and fal cq nry testify to the koen interest in rhese sports, 

Falconry and hawking were introduced into Arabia from 
Persia r as the Arabic vocabulary relating to these sports in- 
dicates, They became p art i c uiarly favoured in the l ater period 
of the caliphate* and in that of the Cnusades . 7 Hunting with 
the fal con (båz\ or sparro w-ha wk (j béskiq) is il il S praetised in 
Pcrsia, al-*Iraq p Dayr akZur and the 'Alawite region of Sy Ha in 
practical ly the same manner as described in the Arabian Nigkls . 
f or gazelles or antelopes, hares, partridgeSj wild geese, dueks 
and qafa (a species of grouse), hawks and fakorts were ^mploycd 
and assbted in the case of big game by dogs, The first thing for 
a Moslem hunter to do af ter seizing his prey would be to cut sts 
throat; otherwise its flesh would be untawfuL* Under certain 
conditions the hunting-party would form a Circuit (hdlquh} 
surroundlng and dosing in on the spot in which the game 
hap pened to ahnund, Al-M u r ta$im built a horseshoe-shaped 
wall totichsug the TigHs at its two ex tre mi ties and used his 

* Tt is * 4 reonU >l ( , generally mppcwd to 3j.ive oojjsc jfrorn the Frrneh vef in 

itHfi - tdkc hrft! h iS proijnlL.lv fruifl “HnÉiiV', the Anibk name ofan EfiffllUfl city 
m litc- tti-leii OMéil in the MiddJc Agt* ii>r upi Unch fnfciri cs x which maj hrive hevn u>*fi 
fur maling fernis boils. S« Mulcolrn I), Wliitmon, Tjmnii/ Qrigint Ji fyiftrtti 
tNew York, I 93 1 )* PP‘ 

J Vol. VI, pp 2 Vol. i p pp. 6^5, 

* vaL vi r pp, 1 AfAtfni r voL ix, p, 97i II- i7;9- 

1 FiÅnstj p. 315, oml iljn-KlialiilL.'Lii, vol. ii. p r 172, vol. kii P p. jd^. mtnti™ Ji 
number flt' thflflks on huntinp anj fultdcirv. 

1 For onr ui tht c.irliefit tre.itmcnLs of this mbjart in Amt>ic see Uiåinali ibti- 
Munc|]dh r Ai'a^ at-f'ti&år, e^L Hilti (Prinoctori, pp. 191-326; ir. HLrta r 

Gtntltm&n (t *4 li^rri^w iNrw Vork, pp. 221-34.. 

1 Koran 2 t I6S,, 5:4, 16:116, 
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circuit of men to drive the garner inside, thus shutting it in 
between the wall and the river/ 1 Al-Musta^im abo used the 
Circuit techniquc in his chase, as did the Saljuqsr Amongother 
late uaEiphs al-Mustanjid {l [60-70) organized a number of 
regutar hunting-parties Certain caliphs and miers kept wild 
beasts such as tions and tigers for strik mg awe into the hearts of 
their subjects and visitGrs;* others had dogs and monkeys for 
pets. A son of al-Muqtadir's vjzir r who resided in Cairo and held 
a high position in its government, had for a hobby the cottecfing 
of serpents, scor p ions and other venomous an i mats, which he 
kept under good carc in a special bujlding near his pal ure.* 

At the head of the social register stood the caUph and his 
Family, the government ofHciata i the sdans of the Håshimite 
dan and the satellites of all these grotips. In this last class we 
may ind ude the soldiers and bodyguards, the favoured friends 
and boon compantons, as well as the clicnts and servante. 

The servan. ts were al most all slaves reeruited from non- 
Moslem peøpies and captured by force, Ulken pr boner in time of 
war or pure hased in time of pcace, Same were nagroes, ot liers 
were Turks and still olhers were white. The whiie slaves (mamd* 
hå) were mainly G recks and S lavs, Armcmans and Herbers- 
Ccrtain slaves were eunuchs {åh i sy fin) attached to the service of 
the harem. Othcrs h termed gkilmfin, wbo might also bc eutiuehs, 
were the recipients of special favours from theLr masters, wore 
rieh and åttractive uniforms and often beautified and perfumed 
Their bodies in efFeminate fashion, We read of ghtimfirt in the 
rcign of al-Rashid; fi but it was evidently al-Amin who, following 
Persi an precedent, established in the Arabie w r orid the gkihndn 
institution for thepractice pf unnatural sexual relations. 4 A judge 
under akMa'mun used four hundred such youthsJ Poets like 
abu-Nuwas did not disdaiti to give public expressfon to their 
perverted passions and to address amorous pieces of their coiti- 
position to “bcardless young boys", 

The maidens (Jawåri) amon g slaves were also used as singers, 
dancLTS and concubincs, and some of ihem exerted apprectablc 
influence over their caliph masters, Such w T as dhåt-al-Khal (she 

1 FaAAri. pp, 71-4, 1 Åtkfr *i‘ 6W, p. 135. 

3 F*kkri n p r 30; Vfd* t r p, l^r 11 4 1 Ktitulw, vc 4 . i r pp. 134.5. 

* 'ralari, yoL in, p. 669.^ *une in ibft-fllAuitr, ™3 r vi, p. 13a. 

■ Tabnri, vol. Lir, p. 950, ropi«l tr7 itoi il AUiEi^ voL vi t p. 10$. 

1 Mjj'taiij toI. m r p. 47+ 
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Tif the mole), whom abRashid had bought for 70,000 d irhams 
and in a nt of jealausy bostowed on one of his male ser vants. 
Having takcrt an oath to grant her requesl on a certain day, no 
malter what the request might bo, al-Rashld is said to have 
appoitiied her husband governor over Fåris for se ven years. 1 
In order lo wean hjm from another singing-giri to whom he 
Lee arne attached, al-R ashid f s wifc Zubaydah presented her 
husband iviÉh ten maidens, one of whom became the mother of 
al-Ma'mun and another of al-Mu r ta&imA The logendary story 
Tawaddud, the beats tiful and talented slave giri in T/w 
Tkousæmf and Om NigAfs (nights 437-62} whom al-Ras hid 
was willirig to purchase for 100,000 dinars after she had passed 
with ftying colours a searching test before bis savanis in medi¬ 
erne, Jaw, astronomy, philosophy, imisie and mathematirs-— to 
say nothin g of rhetoric, granimar r poetry, hf story and the 
Koran—iUustrates høw highly culturcd some of these maids 
must hnvc Leen. At-Amin h s con tribut ion con si sted in promoting 
a torps of female pages, the members of which bobbed the ir 
hair, dresset! llkc boys and wore silk turbans- The innovation 
soon heeamc popular with both the higher and chc lower clas&es 
of societyAn eye-vriiness reports that when oti a Palm Sunday 
hr c alled on al-Ma"mun he fnumj in hss presence twenty G reck 
maidens« all bedeckod and adorn ed r dancing with gold trosses 
on their neeks and olive branches and palm leaves in their hånds- 
The distribution of 3000 dinars among the daiieeis brought the 
a ffair to a grand fin ale t 4 

An idea of the prevalence of slavery may bo obtained from the 
high figures usod in eimmcrating those in the caliphal Household. 
The palaceof al-Muqtadir (5*08-32), we aro told, housed 1 i P ooo 
G reck and Sudamse eunuchsT Al-Mutawakkil, according to 
a roport, had 4000 concubineSj, ah of whom shared his miptial 
bed- 1 ' On one occasion this caliph rcceived as a present tWo 
hundred slaves from one of his generals.* Jt was customary for 
g o ve mors and generals to send presents, including giris recefved 
or exiicicd from among their subjects, to the caliph or viztr;* 


s A$hån i. ved, xv, p. So. qu.oM Hy Niiwayrl, vol. v a pp, SSg. 

1 wL x-vi, p. i| 7 p 1 Mu'fidi, vo] T viiij. p. J99. 

1 *&***> vol. w VP * Fnåårt, p. «*. 

* M*l Qdi P tdI. *ii, p. 270, t /Af j *■= ;S| 

* \ Lm-aJi-Ai hlr. vol, *li, pp. Jll-li; val. fy, p. 627, cvulxd bv ftn-Ai* 

AtSlJr. vol- Vi, p, 36 . r ■ 
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fa il u re to do so was interpreted as a sign of rebellion. Al- 
Ma’mun de vised ihe sdieme o f sending sotneof hb tru stod slaves 
as presents! expecting them Lo net as spies on the suspeet re¬ 
cipients or to do away with them in case of neeessity.® 

The commonalty was composed of an tipper ctass bordering Kr^m.- 
oti the iiristocracy and eomprbtd littérateurs and bdletrists, m ‘ 
leamed men. artists, merchants, eraftsmfcn and professionals, 
and of a lower da&a forming the majority of the nation and made 
up of farmers* herdsmen and country folk who represented the 
native population and now cnjoyed the status of dhiinmis. In 
die folio wing ch apter wc shall treat of the intcllectual class at 
some length, Suffice it to note here that the general stage of 
culture in period of 'Abbasid primacy was by no mcans low, 

The wide cxtcnt of the empire and the high level whteh 
cmlizatiDii a tt a i ned neeessiratcd ex tensive international irade. 

The early merchants were Christians, jews* and Zoroas tri ans, 
but thesc werc later targely superseded by Moslems and Arabs, 
who did not d isdam trade as they did agricnlture. Such ports as 
Baghdad, at-IJa^rah* STrlf,* Cairo and Alcxandna soon de- 
veloped into centres of active land and maritime commerce. 

Eastward, Moslcm traders ven tured as far as C hina, whteh 
according to Arab tradition was reaehed from al-Ba^rah as early 
as the days of the Second 1 Abbasid caEiph t al*M ansur - 4 i he 
eariiest Arabit source treating of the subject of Arab and Perslan 
maritime comrminication with India and China is a report of 
voyages by Sulayman al-Tåjir (the merchant) and other Mostern 
Lradcrs in the third Moslem century , 4 This trade was based on 
silkp the earlicst of China's magnificeni gifts to the West, and 
usually followed vvhat has been s Ly led 14 the great Stik way'* 
going through Samarqand and Chinese Turkcstan, a region less 
traversed today by dvillzcd man than almost any other part of 
the habi table world. Goods were generally transported byrdays; 
fcw caravans went the wholé distance. But diplomati? relations 
were certainly estab lished before the time of Arab traders- 

1 '/ydj vol. i k p. * CoiuraJl ibn- Kb urcLkth bih. pp. 155-4. 

* A Eiiw 3 q rn Ff The VtmiAn Culf* Hie pcoplc of Siråfaml ’Umiiii t Mu'fldi, 

viA. i t pp. 2S1-Z) were amrølg tbc beirAnown mariners \hr *ar 1 y 'AhhTmid ptriod. 

1 Cf. Mmshun DnnitilM.il. ** CAimb fLomtøn, 1910), pp, % tfh 
1 Si/rifot a^Tau^riåA [*fVj g ri. L-iingJés (Fatu, 1S11>; tr. 4 i. Fennnil* Ityajrt (ft* 

nt&rirJmAif c rjjjv rVw/nj.'jmJw #£ t JtMnr ^Piiri^ r [t^ Jr. 

B Thamu F, Cari<r, Tkr */ tn CAinv and iti sprwad Hilhiwd 

York, 1^551. pp. >5 
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Legend makro Sa\i ibn-a.bi*Wacjql$ f the eonqurror of Persb, 
thi* envoy sent hy the Prophet to China. Sa T d h s "grave" is still 
revered in Canion. Certain inskriptions on the øl d Chinese monu¬ 
ments relating to Islam in China are dearly forgeriro prompted 
by religions pr ide. 1 By the rnid-eighih evn r li ry several cmbassics 
had bet-n exchanged. In thc C h snese record s of that ceruury the 
a?mr fil-mu minin is ealled hanmi-mv-ma-a i \ abu-al- r Abbas t the 
first r Abbasid caliph, A-ia-fa-åa; and Håruti* A-!un. In the time 
of these caliphs a iiu in her of Modems settled in China. At first 
such Moslems appear under thc name Ta-thih s and la ter under 
the title Ifui-Hui (Muhammadans). s The first European mention 
Sararens in China appears fo he ih,at of Marco Poln, 1 It w Hf 
also Moslem i raders who carried Islam into thc Islands ihac in 
1^49 formed the l’nited States of Indone-sia. 

West w ard, Moslem merchants reached Morocco and Spain. 
A thousand years before de Lcsscps an Arab caliph, Harun* 
entertained thc idea of digging a c anal through the lsthmus of 
SuezA Arab Mcditerraflcan trade, hc>Avever p naver rose to great 
prøminence. The Black Sea was likewisc inhospstable to it É 
though in the lenth Centura- L..risk land trade is no ticed with the 
peoplcs of the Volga regions lo the north. But the Caspian Sea, 
bceausc of its proximify to thc Persian centres and the pros- 
perous citics of Samarqaud and Bukhåra with their hinterland h 
was thc scene of some commercial intercourse. Moslem mer- 
chants carried with them dales, sugar h enttøn. and wooElen 
fa bries, Steel toob and glassware; they tm ported, among ot her 
comnindities* spices, tamphor and silk from farther AsSa, and 
ivory h ebony and negro slaves from Africa. 

An idea of the fortunes amassed by the Kothschilds and 
Rockefelbrs of thd age may be gauied from the case of the 
Baghdad jewdler ibn-aJ-Jasså$ 4 who remai ned wcalthy aftér 
al-Muqiailir had confiscated iG ? Ooo,ooo tli nars of hts property, 
and becamc the first of a farnily of disringubhed jewel mer- 
rhants. a Certain Ba$rah merchants whose ships carried goods to 
distant parts of thc world had an an nua I incorne of more than a 

1 S« Paul F^EISot In/ovm*/ asiat lyng (itjtyi r vol. ti, pp. 177-91. 

1 From PahUift'i mod cm 7ifn f Arab. The term i» ^vidrntlj a Prrsiamazed 

form ni Tjtyji'i an Arab tribr. 

i Oniuli issuic MH-ii tv Journal ,/ fåf jVerriA CAjitx BrAMik *f i At Royal 
Ali**** Sotitty, fol. Is (1929K pjl. 

1 For Mn*knr ^ tthmr.n ts in Korea (u|-^htk) ^ ibu KkurJuJhbih, |jp. 70, 17&. 

* Xtai'NtW. TOl iv fc pp 9N* 1 KuIuIm, voJ, S, p 177. 
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million dirhams each. An uncducated miller of al-Hasrah and 
Baghdåd could alford to distributc as daily dm$ amqng the poor 
a hundred dinars, and was later appointcd by al-Mu'tasim as his 
viztr, 1 In Siraf the home of the average merchant costover ten 
thousand dinars, some over thirty thovisand dinars; and many 
maritime trådens were worth 4,000,000 dinars each. = Some of 
the.se Siråf merthants “spent thcir lives on the water Tf , and ah 
Tslakhri 3 heard of orie who had spent forty years on board ship„ 

No commercial activity could have reached such dimensions ftdimr? 
had it not rested on exlensive home industry and agrÉcuIture,. 

Mand industry flourished in various parts of the empire. In 
Western Asia it ccntred thuefly In the ma nu faet ure of rugs, 
tapestry, silk, cotton and woollen fabries, satin, brocade {dtbaf}^ 
sofa (from Ar fuffak) and cushion covers* as well as other 
an ides of furnit ure and kitehen utensils. The many looms of 
Persia and al-'Iriq tu med out carpets and textiles maintatned 
at a high standard by distmctive marks. ATMusta'm's mother 
had a rug specially ordered for her at a cost of 130,000,000 
dirhams, bearing figures of alj sorts of hirds in gold whivh had 
rabies and other precious stones for eyes. 4 A quarfer in Baghdad 
named after r AttIb, an Umayyad prince who was its most 
distinguished resident, gave itS name to a striped fabric, *attdh\* 
first manufac tured there in the twelfth ccntury. The fabric: was 
imitated by the Arabs in Spain and under the trade name taåi 
became popular in France, Jtaly and other lands of Europe. 

The temt survi ves in Él tabby M , applied to streaked or marked 
rats. Al-Kufah produced the silk and partly silk kerchcefs for 
the head that are still worn under the name kufcyah* Tawwaj, 

Fasa and other tøwns of Faris boasted a number of hsgludass 
factories where carpets, emhroideries, hrocades and robes of 
honuur—a mark of dist inet ion in the East—wure maniifactured 
first for the use of the royalty. 1 Such pr oduet s werc known as 
ftros (from Pers,) and bore the name or cipher of the sultan or 
caliph embroidered on them. In Tilstar and abSus jn Khuzistan 7 
(andent S usi an a) were a number of factories famous for the 

* Fckkrii pp, 32 T’Jr 

" l-.fflkhri a fip. It?, ij9; ibn^iawq^j p. iflS; MAL^iit, p, jjéj 

1 P, IjS. * Ibablbi, Vol. \ f p. I44. 

1 Mtnn'oqicd in Maqdm, p. J3J, t. 20; ihft-FJtnwquJ, p L £l>i, I_ 1 j,; YiVqul, Buldafi, 
v»l. i r p. Sji, ] L 22 (where U if laiispcllj. 

1 Hfnklui, p. 153, Cf. HwfcHli, pp, 441-3. 1 Maqdrn* pp, jaz p 407^, 
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embroidery of damask 1 figured with gold and for turtams made 
ofspun silk (khasz). Their c amel- and goat-hair Fabrics as well as 
thi 1 ir spun-silk doaks were widely known. Shiraz yietded s triped 
woolleti elrjaks, also gauzes and brotades. Under the name of 
"taflfeta' 1 European ladies of the Middle Ages bought in their 
nat i ve shops the Persi an silken cloth tdfLih. Khurasan and 
Armema werc famous for their spre&ds p hangings and sofa and 
cushion covers. In Central Asia p that great emporium of the 
early Middle Ages, Bukhara was especially noted for its prayer- 
rugs. A contpiete conception of the developmcnt of industry and , 
trade in Transoxiana may he gained from the list of exports 
from the various towns given by abMaqdisb 2 soap. carpets, 
nopper lamps, pewter warc h felt doaks,, furs B amber, honey, 
falconSp srissers, needles* knives, sv/ords, bows p meats, Slavonic 
and Turkish slaves, etc. Tables, sofas, lamps, chandeliers. vases, 
carthenware and kitchen u ten si I s wctc also made in Sy ria and 
Egypt. The Egyptian fabrics termed dimyåfi (after Dimyat). 
dntnqi (after Dablq) and finitte i (after Tinnts} 3 were world- 
renowned and imitated in Persi a. The andent industrial arts of 
Pharaonie davs swvivcd in an attentiated form in the mand- 
fac tures of the Copts. 

The glass of Sidon a T>Te and other Syrian towns, a s urvi val of 
the andent Phoenidan industry which after the Egyptian was the 
oldest glass irsdustiy in history* was proverhial for irs dari ty and 
thinness 1 In itsenamelled and variegated v arieties Syriangtass as 
a result of the Crusades became the fort-ru tiner o F tbestairred glass 
in the cathcdraJs oF Europe. Glass and metal vases of Syrian 
workmanship were in great demand as artides of Utility and 
luxury. Sconees of glass bearing onamelEed inseriptions in 
various cotours hung in mosquea and pal aces, Damascus wa the 
reritre of an extensive ni nsa i c and qåshéni industry. Qilskån r* 
feolloquial qishdm, q tis hi . a narne deri veti from Kashftn fl in 
Media, was given to square or hexagonal glazed tflés t sometimes 
figured with con vent ion al Flowers and Lised in exterior and 


1 Thi* fabrk was originally mudr m tkitti.i5cus B whcncc die nume. 

1 Pp. 

1 V jqiu. Vid* ii P i«p. ftaj. >4 '’f voL i K p. ÉkS:?; Maqdifi* pp. 2pE r 43J P LL ift-l^, 44A. 

L y Seo inulow, p. 631, 

* ThaSlibi, p, £$■ 

1 M viLUn.iijnl in iliU'Bapali, wl i R p. 415, vol, ii P pp, 46. 1 225, 29", vok in* 
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in tenor decoration of buddings. The pfcdominant coburs wcre 
End Ego bluo, tUrquøbe blue, green and less often red and yollow. 
The art, as ancicnt as the_ Elamites and Assyrians, survivcd in 
D^m ascus until the latter part of the dgfateentfa een tu ry, 

Worthy of special note b the manufacture of writing-paper,, 
introduced in the middte of the eighth eentury into Samnrqand 
from Chmsu 1 The paper of Samarqand, which was eaptured by 
the Mos!ems in 704, was eonsidered matchless. 5 Before the dose 
of that eentury Baghdåd saw its tirst paper-mill. Gradually others 
for maklng paper folbwedi Egypt had its factory about 90 o or 
earlier T Morocco about 1 igo, Spain abo lii i i 50; and various 
kinds of paper, white and colptired, were produccd. ALMuTasim, 
credited with opening new snap and ghiss factories in Baghdåd* 
SSimarra and ot her towns, h said tu have en con raged the paper 
industry. The oldest Arabic paper manuscript thar has come 
down to us is one on tradition enriUed GJuttTh al~Htiditk t by 
abu-'Ubayd at-Qåsim ibn-Sailam. (f Sj7) t dated dhu-al-Qa’dah, 
a,H r 252 (November ij-December 12, 866) and preserved in the 
Leyden Universitv Library.® The oldest by a Christian author 
is a thcologka] treatbc by abu-Qurrah 4 za. 820) dated Rabf I, 
A,TL 264 [Nov. ji-Dec. io F 877" and preserved in the Brifish 
Museum. From Moslem Spain and from halv, in the twdfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the manufaeturo of paper finally worked ils 
way into Christian Europe 1 where with the I ater discovery of 
pr i n ting from movable type (14 50- 5 5) i e m ade possi ble E he meaatire 
of popu]ar education which Europc and America now enjoy, 

The je well er s art abo had its day, I Vads* sapphines, rubies, 
emeralds and diamonds were favourites with the royalty; 
turquoise, camdian and onyx with the bwer classes. One of 
the best-known gems in Arab history h the hig ruby, onteowned 
by se veral Peman rnonarchs, on which Hårfin inscribcd his 
name after acquiring it for 40,000 dinars 5 The ruby was so large 
and briiliafit that 11 if it werc put in the night-time in a dark 
room it would shinc Uké a lamp". Harunb sister, as we leam ed 

1 CotiauIi Friedrich Huth>aimrin*i Sitidim (Muuich and LdpiEtf, i Byt*), ve], i, 

pp. S** Ulpw ,V 4 J 4 . I^p«r tnoney. dia of Chin« Wil printe) 

(1 in C ¥Tl*ttf und AmMe Tibrfc p otte nf ihs euTlÉrjt pbcdiin the Maskin worid 
with .1 record of Mode ptittdng. J ^ ■lEsIi. |f. Ufri Mai|dini, \\ IL 3-4. 

* WOliani Wright, 7~hr 'Fki*$gr*pkic*l S&ewty, OntnU! Stritt (London, 
!$75-83), pL VI. 

1 Tlwml»ni»iibu Kurm, DcCultv ed.and tr J Anndicn rllonn, ] S97.1 

1 MM^dl* v&L \‘ : il p- 37^. l i Fæi&n, 3J*J: Tabari, toI. iii, p. 602, L 
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before, wore jewds on her head-dress and hia wife had them 
on h*-r sboes. Yahya ibn-KhSlid the Barmakid »net offered 
7iOOO h ooo d irhams. to a Baghdåd mcrchant tor a jewebbox made 
of pr et totif? slottes h but the offer wa s refust-d. 1 Al-Muktafi s s said 
to have left 20,000,000 dinars 1 worth of jewcls and perf urnes,® 
At a gorgeous royal banquet given by al-Mutawakbil t and 
considered together with al-Ma'mun’s wedding “tv. o occasions 
ihat have no ihird in Islani'V tab! es and travs of gold studded 
with gems Wére tised. Even ibn-KhaldOn, who claims that the 
'Alibis ids ton Id not have indulgtd itv luxurious modes of I i ving, 
accepts the extraordinary display of gold and jewellery at ab 
MYmun + s marriige cercmony. 4 According to abMasYidi, 5 
al-Mu'tazz (866 9), the thirteenth 'Abbasid caliph* was the first 
tu appear on hr ,-seback in gilded armotir on a golden saddlc t all 
caliphs beforr him ha ving tised silver dekorations. One of the 
lust caliphs tf possess mueh jcwdlerywas al-Muqtadir (9o8^3 2 .’i 
who confiscated the proper ty of the founder of the richest 
jcwellcry house in Bughdad* and c arne mto possession of the 
fa mons red ruby of Hårfin, as well as the equally famous “unique 
pearl” weighing three mitkqåis (miskal and other gems, all of 
which he squanderedJ 

The leadiug mineral resources of the empire which made the 
jewcllcr’s industry p ssible induded gold and silver from 
Khurlsln, which also yiclded marble and mercury-® rtibies, 
lapis lazuli and aaurite from Transoxiana;* lead and silver from 
Karman; 10 pc arks from abBahrayn; 11 turquoiat from TCaysabur, 
whtøe mine in the latter half bf the tenth cent ury was farmed 
out for 758,720dirhams a ycarj 13 earnelian from Sardå' ; 1S and iron 
from Mt. Lebanon. 14 Other mineral resources ittduded kaolin 
and m ar ble from Tibrife, am i m ony from the vicinity of f$bahån ( 15 
bitumen and naphtha from Georgia, marble and sulphur from 

1 laban, vd. iii. p. 703. 1 T&t'ititf, p. 72. É /ifoU pp T 7-3- 

* p- 15, Hr20 i*f* t pp. 144-5, 

É VflL vu F pp- 401-2, qucitcd by fbn-KiuddQn, Åfupttddftinaå, p. 15, 

* Ab vv*t p- J 44 ^ 

T f-d**rt r p- 353 « Tht L 'ynjqne pcwl J+ is iko raejitionj-d, by ibn^aWlLal, p- 3|S H 

I, 7 , Cf- Mtqiii^p p. ion k 10 . É Mnqåii, p. 3-^- 

I ftid. p. 303, "LaiuH”, o* wdl as "ftiore 11 , tGnacl through Latin frafn Ar* 
Uxtmord and ulrimuttty from F™. låzkutuard. 

15 Ibn^-Fa^, p L »6, n M aqJki T p. to I h 11 p. 34 ^ ^ 

tB rud. p, iqu 1A ftid* p. 184, l 3. 

II LfUkhrit P SOM TbYilibi, La$A'$f f p. 1 ]a Ar. *« 4 /. prtlMps comult 

II. E, StApIcion#/ MtMtirttftåeArittfkSttttfrtfBtn&Ui vol. viii (1927 ),p. 35:. 
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Syria-PaLcstinc/ asbestos from Transoxiana* and merctiry, pitch 
and tar from Farghånah. 1 

Agr icu ]ture received great impetus under the early 'Abbåsids .Vgrktit- 
because thcir taphal ilself lav in a most favoured spot,, tho * UTe 
alluv i al pi am commonly known under the siame of al-Sawldj 
because they reallzed thai farm i ug was the chicf source of the 
State in tome; and because the till Eng of the land was al most 
whotly in the hånds of the native inhabitams, whose status was 
somewhat improved under the new regime. Dcscrted farms and 
ruined villages in different parts of the empire were gradti alty 
rchabilitated and restored, The lower region of the Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley, the richest in the whole empire after Egypt 
and the tradition al site of the garden of Eden, was the object of 
special attention on the part of the central goverament. Canals 
from the Euphrates, e i ther otd and noiv re-opened or elsc entirely 
new, formed a "veritable network'l 4 The ftrst great canal, 
called Kahr Tsa after a relative of al-Man^Or who had re- 
exeavated it, rønner ted the Euph rates at al-Anbår in the nørth- 
west with the Tigris at Saghdåd. One of the main branches of 
the Nahr 'Isa was the Sarah* The second great transversc canal 
was the Nahr Sarsar, which entered tbe Tigris ahove aFMada'in. 

The third was the Nahr al-Malik ("river of the king p, ) f which 
flowed into tbe tigris beløw al-M&da*m* v Lower down the two 
rivers came the Nahr Kutha and the Great Sarah,* which threw 
ofT a number of imgation channels Another canal the Dujayl 
(diminutive of Dijlab, the Tigris), which originally connected 
the Tigris with the Euphrates, had becomc silted up by the tenth 
een tu ry s and the name was given to a new channel a loop canal, 
which start ed from the Tigris below al-QådisIyah and rejoined 
it farth^r south after sending ofF a number of branches, 7 O ther 
leas important canals included the Nahr abSilah dug in Wasit 
by al-Mahdi. 5 År ab geographers speak of caliphs "digging" or 
"opening" "riven”, when in most cases the process in vol ved 
was oneof rc-digging or re-epening canals that had exbted SUice 

1 Maqdki, p. 1S4. 1 Jtédu p, jojr IL13-15- J tbodj*™^ p. 362, 

* 4 takhri p p, 85 , L 3 ? i bndjUwqal,, p. 166 , 1 . 3 . 

* For thæ rangl * f« pp. £4-5; »tiir in i tin -H Aftqal, pp. 165-6^ Ma^diii. 

P* 124; ftlmtrb, Tsrm, voL i, pp. 91, \ n j Guy Le Strange, “Ltorripticn of 
Mpsypoliiflirt 4itul UaghiMd. iTiEt?« *kaut ihf Tfnir 0t*> A.P- b J bri-Serapiciu" 

fiTdpa/ A //Wr> {) 895) r pp. *5S'3 l 5 

1 vul iii p pp c 3774 . T HtJkhn, pp. 77 ^ V£qflt, ™S. », p. S 5 S- 

1 Pal I-! hun, p. 29! ^ Hittip p, 4SI* Qudiiiiwh, p. J4J, 
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Babylontan days. In al-'lraq as well as Egypt the task consisted 
mainly in keeping the aneicnt systems in order, Even before the 
World War, when thi: Ot i om an gaver nment commissioned Sir 
William Willeocks to study the irrigatinn problem of ah'Iråq, his 
report stressed the necessity of clearing the old watercourses 
rather than constructing new oncs, 1 It shotild bc noled, however, 
that the face uf the alluvial Sawad has greatly oh an ged sincc 
'Abbasid days and that both the Tigris and the Euphrates have 
considerably shifted the ir courses in historical times. 

The staple crops of al-Tråq consisted of barley and uheat, 
due, dates, sesame, Co tto n and flax, Ks pedal ly fertile was The 
al I uvist ptain to the south, aJ-Sawad, where quant ities of finit 
and vege tables,. both of the cold and the Jiot regions p were 
grown. Nuts, oranges, egg-plants, sugar-cane, ] up s nes and such 
ftowers as roses and violers wtre produred in abund ance. 

Khuråsån vied with al- f lraq and Egypt as a rich agricultural 
country. A review of the revenue sheels discu&sed alkove 1 would 
Indicafe that ir yielded one of the ]argest kharajs of the empire. 
Pol i tica) ly ir embraced, at least fur some time, Transaxiana and 
Sijistån, and was iherefore a great sourceof man-power as well. 
No wonder, then, that we hear it referred to in the presence of 
al-M&*mun as "the whole empire*'. 3 

The land mund Bukhåra, in the judgment of Arab geo- 
graphers, was, espedahy tinder the Samanids in the 900 F s r a 
veritable garden. 1 Here T betwwn Samarqand and Bukhara, lay 
the Wadi aUSughd (the valley uf Sogdiana), onc of the "four 
earthiy paradises 1 \ the ot her three being the Shi r b Bawwan (gap 
of Bavvin in Faris; , the gardens of the Ubullah Canal h cxtending 
from at-Basrab to the south-cast,* and the orchards (ghutak) of 
Uamascus. 1 In these gardens flourished several vade ties of 
fruits, veget ables and flowers, such as dates, apples, apdeots, 7 
peaches, plums, kmons, oranges, flgs, grapes, oIl ves, almonds, 
pomegranates, egg-ptants, radishes, cueumbers, roses and basil 
(. ray$ån ). Water-melons were ciported from Khwårizm to the 

1 William Willeocks, Irrigaiim &f Mtfapaiamia (Lofitlud, 1917)* p P- xrii 
ti 

1 p sjs * vvnaw, wJ. ih p. 555 h I. 4 * 

É JfljkUn, pp. 305 lrf. h i Optra by ibn-Ilawqtii, pp r 355 tø f. 

* Ittakbrij. p, Si; Mhir in iljtvlluwqitl, p, ife; pp. 317-1 S. 
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eourta of al-Ma'muxt and al-Wåthiq in kad moulds packed with 
kei such fruit would soli in Biighdfld for scvcn hundred dirhams 
each. 1 In faet most of the fruit troes and vegetables grown at 
present in Western Asia were knowri at the time, with the 
exception of rti&ngaes; potatoes, tomatoes and simil ar plant s 
introdnecd in recent limes from the Nw World and distant 
European coloriies. The orange tree. allled to the citron and 
lemon, had ils native habitat in India or Malay, whencc it spread 
at this time imo Western Aaia t the adjoining lands of the 
Mediterranean has in and eventually through the Arabs in Spain 


into Europe. 2 The sugar-cane plantations of Fåris and al- 
Ahwaz, 3 with their noted refi neries, were about This time 
fotlowed by similar on es o ri the Syrian eoast, from which placc 
the Crusaders laler introduced the tane and the sugar 4 into 
Europe. I"hus did this sweet cørnmodity, prøbably of Bcngalese 
origiit, which has sirice become an indbpensable mgredient in 
the daily food of civitked man, wnrk its way westward. 

Horticulture was not lim i led to fruits and vegetables, Ihe 
odtiyation of flowers vvas also promotede not on ly in smal] home 
gardens round foiintains musical with jetiing, splashing water* 
but on a large seale for commereial purposes, The preparalion 
of perfumes or essenecs from roses, water-lilks, oranges* Polets 
and the likc flourished in Daniascus, Shlråz, Jur and ot her 
towns, The whole discrict of Jur, or FlrGzåbåd, in Firis was 
noted for its alt ar (Ar. f i/r) of red roses- a Ruse-water from 
Jur was exported as far as China easrvvard and al-Maghnb 
westward. 1 Fåris included in its kharåj 30,000 bottles of the 
essence of red roses * which were sent annually to the caliph in 
BaghdadJ Så bur (Pers. ShåpQr) and its valley produeed ten 
worJd-famous varielics of perfiimed oils, or unguents, extracted 
from the violet, water-lily, narcissus, pal ni flower, iris, w r hite Lily, 
myrde, sw^eet marjorain, kmon and orange flowers. 9 Among 

1 ThVfllibf, p, iag. ■ 

1 This h the blitcr nrirty, An etv -f*f*yr* Eng. mi mn&r ’ wtms through Sp. 
from Ar. aårenjt frem ndra*^ "LemoiT i t. Ar. tejmx/t, Per*. &m*!T (k« 

bcltjw, p. 665)4 

1 Tf in Alibi, p. 107. 

1 Ar. ™Man "rantly M comei from Ar. fa*d 4 å r f*mt 1, ^hirb u Fen. 
''Ome" U aJjQ uf Jjemitic □rigid surres pun*!Lltg to Ar. yirmfÆ. twl, hul wjls itpfl- 
FBJUfc int r&d LtcrJ into European l-ttnjpjjifp«, 

1 In Sy ri ii rtd ro«s arc fttiB eallcd 
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these the violet extract was the most popular in the Mosleni 
world, as the folio wing words put in the mouth of the Prophet 
would ihdkate: “The cxcdJetice of the extract of violcts above 
ajl other extracts is as the excellence of me above all the rest of 
crcation”. 1 

Among ftowers the tose seems To have been tli€ favourite. 
Jo the opinion of the cuHured slave gir! Tawaddiid, whosc ideas 
may he taken as an index of popular opinion between the tenth 
and twdfth centurscs, roses and violet* are the hest scents; 
pomegranate and citron the best frusts’ and end i ve the hest 
vegetable + * The popular esteem in which the rose is held found 
expression in a tradition ascribed to Muhammad: “The wbite 
rose was crcated from my swé&t on the uight of the nocturnal 
journey [mfrdj], the red rose from the sweat of Gabriel and the 
yellow mse fifOTOE that of aUBuråq K \* With the words “1 am the 
king of sultans and the rose is the king of the sweet-scented 
flowens; eaeh of us thereforc is vvorthy of the othcr'b al-Muta- 
wakkil is said to have so monopolized the cnltivation of roses for 
his owii enjoyment that in his time that tfower could be scen 
nowhere except in his palace. 4 

The rose and the violet had a rival in the myrtle. “Adam 
was hurlcd down from Paradise with frhrce things dt p claims a 
Prophet ic tradition: M a myrtie tree, whlch is the chief of svveet- 
scented piants iit the World; an ear of whcat p whlch is the chief 
food of the world; and a date ( which is the chief of the fruits of 
this world/' s Ot her highly desired fiowens were the ti arc issus, 
gil]yfiewrer p jasmi ne p poppy and safflowen 

As an index of in term in agriculture mention might be made 
of the se veral hooks on piants, including translations from Greck f 
lisled in the FiArist* the few hooks on attar T and thespurious 
work of ihfi-Wahsblyah emided at-Filahak al-Nab%;iyak* 

I he agricu hural class, who constituted ihc bulk of the popu¬ 
lation of the empire and its chief source of reven ue, were ihe 
original inhahi tants nf the land É no\v red ticed to the position of 

1 Suyu|i t {/ttfft. voL ii, p, 142. 

1 Alf LavIaA vm-ÅayføA (TA&tutitnJ axtj no. 453. Cf. hiw. S64,. £65, 

■ Sttyfapi //dfff, vol. u t p. 336, 

* NftWajl p J>, «35 j Suyu(i P ttiL ii, p. 33G. 

1 v*4. ii. V- - 45 j Codinilt Edw*rtl \\\ Lane* TA* Tå w att J Out 

NigAtii vd 3 . i (Lrøkm p 1839), | yp. 2 t$ j t$ + (in n. 22 la rL iii), 

* P. 78, IL ix r 23, p, j 9l l 3, p, * j t L 16, p. jj*. II. 9*10* 
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dhimmis. The Arab eonstdered it belav; his digiiitv to engage 
in agricultural pursuits. Originally 5 cripturaries p viz r Christians, 
Jews and Sabians, the dhimmis had their status widened, as we 
leamcd before, to ind ude Zoroastrians, Maniehacans, Harrån 
Såbians and others—all of whom were now treated ori a par 
with those with whom a coinpact for religions tolerance had been 
made. fn country places and on their farms these dhjmmis clung 
to their andent cultural patterns and preserved their nat i ve 
languages: Aramaic and Syriac tn Syria and al-Tråq, Iranian in 
Persia and Cuptic in Egypt. Many of those who trmbraced Islam 
moved to the cities. 

Even in cities Christians and Jews often held import ant 
fina ndat p derical and profession al positions. This often led to 
open jcalousy on the part of the Moslem pop ti la te and found 
expression in official enaetments. Bot most of this dtscrimtnating 
legislation remained "ink on paper" and was not consistently 
enforced- 

The firat caMph r as we have seen, to order Christians and Jews 
to don distinttive dress and to exciude them from public offiecs 
was the pious Urnayyad, *1 f rnar If T whose paefc has often been 
erroneousiy ascribed to f Umar 1, Among the 'Abbåsids Hårfin 
was evidently the first to rc^enact some of the old measures. In 
807 he ordered all churches in border-lands, together with those 
erccted subsequent to the Moslem conquest* demo!ished and 
comm anded members of the tolerated aects to wear the pnescribed 
garbd The stringent regulations against dhimmis culminated in 
the time of al-Mutawakkih who in $50 and $54 decreed that 
Christian s and Jews should affix woodcn images of de vi Is to 
their houses, level their graves even with the ground, wear 
outer garments of honcy-colour p Le. ycllow, put two honey- 
coloured patehes on the wear of their slaves, one sewn on the 
back and the other on the front, and ride only on mules and 
asses with wooden saddlcs marked by two pomegranatedike 
bal Es on the cantle. s It was on account of this dist i net i ve dress 
that the dhimmi acquired the epithet "spotfcedA 3 One other 
grave disabihty under which the dhimmis labourcd was a ruling 
of the Moslem jurists of the pertod that the testimony of a 

1 T 4 b«i k voJ. uii pi 1 ■ 712-13.1 fawl-Alhlr, vd, d, p- 141. 

1 'iBbdji.voL iii p pp. MT 9 - 

* Cf. t Baydt r h Vt*\. i ■ p, 79* IL 
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Christian ora Jew could not he acceptod against a Mos lem; for 
the Jews and Christians had once corrupterl the text of their 
script ure p as the Koran charges, 1 and thcrefore could no more be 
trusted - The last catiph to renew In an aggravatcd form the host i le 
measures against dhimmiswas the Fåtimid al-IJåkim (996-1021 )■ 
That in sptie of thisse rcstric tions the Christians under the 
caliphs en joy ed o ti the who 3 e a large mcasure of toleratkm niay 
he inferred from scvcral episodes. A number of religions debates 
similar Lo those staged in the presence of Mu'åwiyah and 
"Abd-at-Malilt were held in the presenes of the r Ab båsids* The 
text of atl apology for Christian] ty delivered in 781 by Timothy, 
patri arch of the Nestorians, before ahMahdi has come dovvn to 
U5 P * as has also the famous treatisu by al- Kind i 3 professing to be 
a contcmporary account of a controversy held ab out SfQ before 
al-Ma mim on the eomparative merits of islam and Christianity. 
The religious discus&ions of *Ali al-T a bari (f rvz. S54) in his 
Kit db aUDin w-al-Damia/t* a scmi-oihcial defencc and exposi- 
tion of Islam written at the court with the assistance of al- 
Mutawakkii, is temperate, singularly free from heat and passion 
and abounds tn references to the Bible, evidently the Syriac 
version or ils early Arabic translation. At the time al-Nadlm 
wrote his Fikrist (988) both the Old and New Testaments were 
already in existence in Arabic in more than one version, 4 In faet 
we are told that a certain Ahmad ibn-'Abdutllh ibrv-Salåm had 
1 ransi al ed the Bible into Arabic as early as the days of Hårun.* 
There is evidence to show that even in the latter part of the 
seventh century parts of the Bible had been rendered into 
Arabic either from Syriac or from the Greek Septuagint Al- 
Tabari T notes under A.H. 6t that 'AbdulJåh, son of the con- 
queror of Egypt r had read the Book of Daniel. But the first 
important Arabic translation of the Old Testament was that of 
Sa'id al-Fayyflmi (Saadia Gaon p 882-942) of Egypt. wtrich has 
remained to this day the version for all Arabic-spcaking Jews. 
These translations aroused the interest of Mos I ems in the eontro- 
versial points, and we find al-Jåbi? (f 869) among the many 
% sar*. 2 ilv r S ' i*-ts r 

1 A, Mjjiuanjfc tn Bb/frUtt j/ (At Jvkn Ry famdt Library f VoL 11 {Mancbcftcr, 
■ PP^ 

* J?i så tat (Lcmdcm, iS?o). må «L (l^EL£lc.p, 

H Ed. A. Min^na (Catra, 1923); U. Mingilm, Tkt JBfoéå *j fitfigw* Emfirr 

M*hrWtrf, 1912). * FiArist, p. 23. 

4 Md. p. 31 r Thi* nrny twvc betn m parti*! tfaluktkm. T VoL ii, p. 399. 
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who peuned answers to Christians, We ev*n read of Christian 
vizirs i ri the latter hal f of the ninth century, such as "Abdun ibn- 
Sa^d, in whose honour a judge in Baghdad rose up in public, 
thus receiving the di&approval of the spectators. 1 * AI-Muttaqi 
(940-44) had a Christian vizir, 3 as did one of ihe Buwayhtds, 3 
A]-M(i T tadid (892-902) had a Christian as head nf the war 
Office * Such Christian high officials recdved the usual marks of 
honour, for we find certaiu .Moslems objccting to kisstng their 
hånds. Most of the personal physicians of the caliphs, as will be 
rernem bered, were members of ihe Nestorian church, A recently 
pu bl ished charter of protection granted to the Nostorians in 1138 
byal-Muktafi B throws fresh light on thecordial relations between 
n files al Islam and official Chris ti anity in I hat period. 

The ChristUn subjects of the r Ab basi d caliphs belonged for nv*. 
the most part to the two Sy ri an churches co ns i der cd heterodox toriww 
and conunonly called jacobhe and Nestorian, with the Nes¬ 
tor låns pre dominant in al- r Iråq. The Nestorian patriarch or 
cathollcos (comipted in to Ar. jfitAilig, j had the right 
of resident c in BaghdM, a privilege which the Jacgbiies had 
always sought in vain, Round the pat dar ch ate styfed Dayr ab 
Rum* ; ihe monastery of the Romans, he. Christians) ligere gnew 
in Baghdåd a Christian qu arter called Dir (abode of) al-Rum. 
Under ihe catholicos 1 * * j u risdi etion there fiourished seven metro- 
politans, induding those of abBasrah, ahMawsil and Nasibin 
(Nisibis), eaeh with two or three bishops under him. The patriarch- 
elect received his investitur* from the caliph, by whom he was 
recognized as the official head of all Christians in the empire. 

In 912-13 the catholicos succeedcd in making the caliph prevent 
the Jacobite patriarch, whose scat was Antioch, from transferring 
bis residcnce to Baghdad/ The main pols tical charge against 
the Jaoobites was that they sympalhized with the Byzantines. 

But the Jacohiies had a monastery in Baghdid 8 and a metro- 

1 YiVqut t (fdahd\ vol, ii r [k 35$- 

3 AE-Tflfiukhin al-Ftiraj åa' V al-SAiédnA (Ciiiro, 1904),. vol Li t p. 149. 

1 Na|r Ihn-Hinm t lu* Buwavhid yiiir. Sk Miikimyh, Téfdrré af- i 'mattt, 
ed, rcL il (Cmm and O* fa fil. 1915)* PP- 4 <2, 

4 $åbi\ p T 95^ 

1 A. Min^uu in ffulftf in Jahn Tal, iO pp. j. 

* VftquT, Bu fdJ n r vol . iL, p, OtVj- 

1 Qn ibG Monophyiitc uruL Jicohitc patriudu icc Asiaiuni (al^am'ioi), 
BiMwfkeia Qn*xfaht t vøL il (Romc, 1731 ). 

1 Yiquc, vat. il. p. J, 
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politan seat in Tak rit* not far from die capitaL In all, Yaqut* 
lists hatf a dozer i monastcrieS in east Baghdad, apart from those 
oti the west side. 

The Copts of Egypt, as wc have noted before, bdonged to the 
Jacohite communion. The Nubi an church was likewise Jacobite 
and acknowkdgcd the primary of the patriarch of Atexandria. 
Along rhe narrow coast west of Egypt, Christianity had a 
following amøng the Berbers, but the majuritv gF the inland 
population had thcir local cults trorresponding to thetr tribat 
divisions, 

One of the most remarkable features of Christianit}* under the 
caliphs was irs passession of enough vitality to make it an 
aggressive church, sending its mission ar ses as far as India and 
China. AUNadlm 1 reports an interesting interview whtch he 
himsdf held with øne sur.h missionary returned from China, 
wbom he met in the Christian quarter 3 nf Baghdad. The famous 
stola at Sian Fu, China, erected in 781 to eommemøratc the 
names and labours of sixty-seven Nestor i an missionaries, 4 
together with the afhliation of the Christian chureh in India* 
that of the ^Christians of St. Thomas” in Malabar un ihe South¬ 
west eoast, with the patriarchate in Gaghdåd, bear witness to 
the e vange! istic zeal of the East Syri an Church under the Mos- 
lems. fr is aUo recognized that the eristing characters of Mongol 
and Mane hu are lineal descendarrts of the original Uighurian 
forms, whith were certainly deri ved from the Syriac alphabet as 
used by the Nestoriam. 

As one of the "protected 11 peoples the Jews fared on the whole 
even better than the Christians, and that in spite of se veral 
unfavourable references in the Koran. 4 They were fe iver and did 
not therefore present such a problem. In 985 al-Maqdisi* found 
most of the money-changers and bankers in Sy ria to be Jews, 
and most of the clerks and physicians Christians. Under sever aJ 
caliphs, particularly al-Mu'fadid (892-902), we read of more 
than one Jew in the Capital and the provinces assum i ng respon- 
sible State positions. Tn Baghdid itself the jews rnaintained a 

1 tS Bfkr deyr. * p, 

* Vår jil-fium, wiiitK PlQgel, the editor, ih hu not« errotLtouily mink« Cw<- 
itintinoplt 

* ConsLilt I 1 , Y. tuttki. Tk* iV**Uri±m Dm ummfi and Å'cf/ti in C kim* (Tokyo. 

PP- 10 tff 

1 Søn, I : 70-7$ 5 : 16, 1-9, 
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good-sized colony 1 whieh eontlnued to fiourish untfl thefaJI of the 
city, Benjamin of Tudela/ who visited the colony about 1169, 
found ir in possession of ten rabbinical sdioots and twenty-three* 
synagoges; the principal one p adorned with variegated m arble* 
was richly ornamented wifh gold and silver. Benjamin dopicts 
in gi o wing colours the high csteem in vvhkh the head of the 
Babylonian Jews was held as a discen dant of David and 
head of the commutiity (Aram, r?s/t gåluika^ prince of cap- 
tivity 4 or exilarch], in faet as chief of all Jews owing »llegiance 
to the Baghdad catiphate. Just as the catholicos exerdsed a 
cerlain measurc of jurisdicfcion over all Christians in the empi^ 
so did the rx March over his co-rdigionists, The 4l prEnce of cap- 
tivity" seems to have lived in afHuence and owned gardens, 
liouses and nch plan tat ions On his way to an audiencc wiih 
the caliph he appeared dressed in embro idered silk p worc a 
white turban gleaming with g ems and was aceompanied by 
a retinue of horsemeru Ahead of him marched a herald 
calling out: l, Make way before our lord rhe son of David! 11 

The Mandeans, 1 the genuine Fabians 5 af Årabic writers. h were s 
a Judaeo-C brists an sect who also called themselves Nas om 1/ 
d* Yakya t the Na&oreans ? (Le. the observants) of St. John* and 
thoreføre beeame erroneousty known to the modern world as the 
Christians of St. John {the Baptist). The Mandeans practised 
the rite of baptism after birth, before m amage and on various 
utheroccasions. Theyinhabited ihelower plains of Babylonia P and 
as a scct they go back to the hrst century after Christ. Paleslmc 
was perhaps the original home of this and ot her baptist com- 
munities. Thcir language* Mandaic, is a dia leet of Aramaic 
and its script bears dose resemblance to the Nabataean and 
Palmyrcne. Mentioncd thrice in the Koran* these Babylonian 
Sa Lians acquired a d him mi status and were classified by 

1 ¥BqQ| p vol. iy t p. 1045^ 

1 Tk* (Untt&y JfMi Jle-Hjumin ef Tmdf/a, Ur. and «l. A. Ailier, tdL i ([^nden 
aml EtcHm, 1840)1 pp, 100-105, 

* Olher Kravellen tmikt the nunihtf 0% three,. wtiktl ii more 

credible. 

1 Stime cif thu [tagMoil njjtøht well hz ve been the deKendiaEi of these 

lu med intet mile by NcbudlJKtnerxiLr in and 5S6 B.C, 

1 Tid* wyttl dciivnl fjusu Anusaic yadm*, to kilow; tbr uret heu Gnoatic. 

1 År. tit itn^ from Mfc&dAJt (Artrni.) immer«r; 

no eiymato^LKil eorniecLkm with the nanir øf ihe |£renl peøple iø Eouith- 

w c item AxabiiL 
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Moslents «is ei JJ protected +h sccb According to the Fihrisl 1 they 
indLidcd the mughtasilah (those who wash themselves), who 
occupied the marshes of lower al-'Iraq, The community stil! 
survi ves tn the number nf ti ve thuusand in ihe swampy lands 
near ahRasrah- Living in the neighbourhood of rivers is necessi« 
tåled by the faet that immersion in ftowtng water is an essent i al, 
and certainly the most charaeterisiic t feature of their religions 
piactice. In moder n Baghdad the Sahians arc represented by 
the so-called 'Amirah silversmiths, makers of the mtna 1 work 
Quite distinet from thesø Babylonian Sabians were the 
pscudo-^åbians of 1 ^ arran, a Arab wxiters confuse the two. The 
Hairan Sabians wrre in reality star-ivorshippcrs w ho under ille 
Moslems adopted the name Sabians” to secure che ad vantages 
of tojern tion accorded by the Koran. I' his name has stuck to 
them c ver dnce, and the curious s eet continued to flourish dose 
to the headquarters of the caliphate until rhe middlc of the 
thirteenth een[ury, vvhen the Mongols destmyed their last 
temple. Undoubtedly the intellectual merits and scientifie 
services of sonie of its illus trious men helped ro gain Moslem 
proteclion. 4 Reference has already been made to 1 'habit ibn- 
Qurrah and other great tfarrånian astronomers, Thåhit's son 
Billån was forced by the Caliph abQåhir to embrace Islam, 5 
Among other Såbi an luminaries were abu-Ishåq ibn-Hilål al- 
Såbi\ secretary of boih al-Mufl' {946-74) and aLTåY (974-91); 
al-Battlm, the astronomer; ibn-Wahshlyah (fl, ta. goo) t psetido- 
authorofthe hook on N ab a tae an agriculture; and possibly Jåbir 
ibndjayyan, the alchemfet. The låst three professed Islam," 

The Zoroastrians mentioned on ly once in the Koran 

(22 : 1 7)1 could not have been included among the Script uraries 
in Muhammad's mind. But in the hadlth and by Moslem legists 
they arv treated as such; the term “ Såbians" was interpreted to 
cover them, Practical polities and expediency, as we learned 
befare, made it nccessary that the dhimmi status bo accordcd 
meh a large body of population as that which occupied Iran. 
Aftør tbe conquest Zaroastrianism+ which was the State religion, 

1 P. J4&, t. s&f Vc:i l-13, p- i ej. f From Pen, min*?, bpaventy, 

1 M,i\ + tkti r mol* K pp. ^i-71, dcvntiM a ncrtiRii ti. thrm- 

* FtAriil, p L iUr b tf+ 

1 fbid. p. 30;. quoted by Ehnritq.UjaylHith, vob i, pp r jad-st. 

1 Vnt u*i ih* Så hi* ns onmli D. ChwgUuhfl, Dit Siah'tr »mider Sitriumuz, 

2 vol** (St, Ptrtcrtlinr^, 1856). 
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continued to exis[ and iis firc-tcmpks rcmaincd 5 1 ånding not 
only in all the I ram an provinces but in al-lråq, India and places 
east of Pertia . 1 The Zoroasirians in India are still represented by 
the Parsis F s whosc aneestor* emigrated from Persi a early in the 
eighth century; Zoroastrianismyidded anumberof distinguished 
converts to Islam, the earliust amon g whøm waa ibn-al-Muqaffa** 

( ertain phascs of early lslamic thcology were either a reaction 
against dualism or an imitation of its attitudes. 

1 he Manichaeans, at first ntiitaken by thu Moslems for Chris¬ 
tians or Zoruastrians, oblained later the status of a Loleraied coin- 
munity. The Pera an Mani (+ A.D. 273 or Z 7 4) and \m tcaching 
Seem to have held a special fascination for the folio wc rs of 
Muhammadp for we see that both al-MaJidi and a]-Hldi isstied 
strict muasures against the lendency in that directiøm Even the 
last Umayyad caliph, tvhose tutor was put to death nå a zhiduj , 
was suspectcd of ManichacissuP In 7S0 aJ-Mahdi crucified a 
numbcr of crypto-Manichaeans in Aleppø, 4 and during the last 
two years of his rcign institut ed an iiiquisition against theni in 
Raghdad^ AUHaidi continued the persccution begun by his 
predeeessor.* AI-Rashld likcwise appointed a special officer to 
eonduct an inquisition against such dualists. 7 But many Mani- 
chaeans and even communistie Maædakites 8 seem to have s ur¬ 
vi ved. And although the Koran* entitles idol worshippers to no 
consideration h practical Islam con ni ved at minor commimities 
in Northern Afriea and Central Asia which were toa insignifi- 
cant to attract public attention* and found it impossibie to 
exterminate paganism in India, 

The so-called "Moalem conquests” which were efifeeted tm 
niainly under the orthodox callphs were in reality\ as noted 

r 1* Oon af ljl? 

1 Mju'udi, vftt. ir, p, S6, empLre 

* Name deriveJ from Pjfi (Fars), nuxicrfr F-lris. S m qbve, p. 2. 

3 fikriliy pp, 337 H. K^rly Amb writers dpplinl the lenn ttw/% (from Pshl*wj 
iixdfk) t* any Moslerti whoa* rdi^oiw, id*m p*rt*iok of the dogm jt ir Oottceplionj of 
the Fcrsiflm in general and the Manich a ffliu til |wltii^ilar. In Liter iiMne rrW/y 
camc lo iiie.’in nny person wilh liberal viewm F m frcc-i hinke r» €f. E. C, Btv wnc, ^ 

L ilfnf ry Hiiivry ef Arm, ro\. i (New York, 1902^ pp. 159-60, Cf. abort, p, 84, 
li. 2. 

* T»I™ B *nh ili p p. 499 - 1 ÆiV- Pp- S '9 «V 5®S + 1 /titt pp. S4S-51, 

p t i AmWe Miircei Ladudm^ Fikriit* pp r -$ir , Shahmitliu, pp, jSH 

vd, i F pp r iHey$i, are among the ddést hild best wc have an Mmticliaebm. 

For a modem treaEment oonsult A. V, WUILmu JadcBOfl, RtirarfhtJ tn MtixuÅuiim 
fXrw York, 1932). 

* Sre Tabfin, vol. i, pp, S07: Shahrasliini F pp r tq> Browfip, Vnl. i t 
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before, the conquest of Arab arms and Arab nationals. They 
ncttcd the military and pnlitkal suhjugarion nf Persia,, the 
Fertil« Creseent and north-e astern A fries. During the first 
century of 'Abbåsid ni le the conqucsts entcrcd upon their 
second stage, the victory of Islam as a religion. It wa s in the 
eourse of this stage that tbe hulk of ihe population of the empire 
ivas convcrtcd to the nevv religion. Many con versi ons were, to be 
sure, coneurrem wlth the early military conquests, but such a 
country as Syria continued to present the aspect of a Christian 
land thrøughout the whole Umayy ad pertod. The situation fiow p 
however, beg an perceptibly to thangc. The intolerant legiil arion 
of al-Rashld and aUMutawakkil tindoubtedly contri buted its 
quota of fresh eonvetta. Cases of individual and co I leet i ve 
fore i ble conversion added to their numbers; hve thousand of 
the Christian banu-Tanukh whom al-Mahdi saw near Aleppo 
responded to his ordens and emhraced I slant . 1 But the process of 
con vers ion in its normal working was more gradual and peace- 
fyI, though also ineseapable. Sdf-interest dictatrd it. To escape 
the payment of the.humiihting tribute and other disabUiries, to 
secure social prestige or political infiuence* to enjoy a larger 
measure of freedom and security, tbes« were the strong motives 
in operation. 

Persia r em a in ed uncoiwcrtcd to Islam until well into the third 
century after tts ind urion in the Arab empire, It counts among 
its population today some gooo Zoroastrians. The population of 
nort hern al-Tråq early in the tenth century was still, in the 
opinion of ibn-al~Faqih p ? "Moslem in narne but Christian in 
character". Mt- Lebanon has maintained until the present day 
a Christian niajority, Egypt, which had emhraced C brist i an i ty 
but very lightly in the fourth century, proved one of the cariest 
countries to hlanme. Its Copts today form but a small minority. 
The Nubian kingdom, which had been Chrislianhed in the 
middle of the sixth century, was still Christian in the twelfth 
century 13 and even in the latter part of the fourteenth.* The 
con vers ion to hl am of the Berbers and Nor tli Africans, wh ose 

1 Itn il 'Ibn, CkrvnUtin ed, *nri tr. P. J. Oruns and G. G. Kintfh 

(LelpiIr, 17^9), wLii (te**}* p 131« vel i. pp, 134-5- 

1 Bmlddm, f 1*9* 

1 At-MrUS p ^/a/ oMAif cd. <nvd Ir. R. Dcijtbh^ Nf, J r d« Gdcjc [I^yden 
1S64-66). p_ i‘ ftciir^p. 33 lir k 

* I bn ■ ► vd i v, fip. 
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diur dr as we have brfbre noted, had produced se veral il lus trious 
champions of Christian orthodoxy, was begun with no marked 
succcss by ' Uqbah after the founding of al-Qayrawån in 670 aa 
a permanent ha.se of m Hi ta ry operation and een tre of I s tam i c 
influence. le was carried out in the following eentury accordjng 
to a new plan of enlisting the Berbers in the Mostem army and 
th tis winning them over by the new prosperts of boo ty. The 
Berbers formed the nucleus of the arm ed forees which completed 
the ccmquest of West Africa and effeeted the subjugation of 
Spain. But even in their case we find three centimes afler the 
Arab conquest some forty bishoprics taft 1 2 of the church which 
once comprbed five hundred. Hcfe the final triumph of Islam 
was not achieved till the twelfth eentury p though certain Kabyls 
:Trum Ar. qoba il t tribes) of Algeria had the Andalusian Moors, 
driven out af ter the f:d] of Granada in 1492, to thank for their 
con version, 

The third stage in the series of conqucsts was the linguistic The 
one: the vie tory of the Arabie tongue over the native Ianguages ol 

of the subjugated peoples, This was the latest and slowest, It 
was in this field of slruggta that the subjcct races presented the 
greatest mea&ure ofresistance, They proved, as is often the case, 
more ready to give up their pol i tic al and even religions loyal ties 
than their lingubtie ones. The comptatc victory of Arabic as the 
language of common usage was not assured unti.1 the latter part 
of the \Abbasid period. In Persia Arabic became forsorne time 
after the military conquest the language of taaming and society, 
but it never succeedcd in dispi ad ng permanently the Ira man 
speech. Tn al-*Iraq and Syria the transition from one Semitic 
tongue, the Aramaic, to another, the Arabic, was of course 
easier. In the out-of-the-way places, however, such as the 
Lebanons with their preponderant Christian population, the 
native Syriac put up a desperate fighi and has lingered until 
modem times, Jndecd Syriac is still spoken in Ma'lula and two 
other villages in AntbLcbanon. With its dbappearance Aramaic 
has lefl in the colloquiai Arabic unmistakablq traces noticeable 
in vocabulary, accent and grammatical structureA 

Arabic as the language of leaming, it should be noted, won 

1 M u LfliHc, JftlaiiemM ft fimmtft* ^ f Afri$m* ttpimfrfomtib (Paris, iSS6) n 

PP ■ Arnold, PtiacAimf', pp, i J(& 
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tis day bcforc Ara bie as the vernaeular, In the preteding c h apter 
wc have seen how fresh streams of thought from Byzantium, 
Persia and India resulted in a new con centration of culture in 
the Boo 1 s in Baghdåd, al-Basrah and al-Ktifah, com para ble 
only to that of Alexandria in earlier times, and rendered Arabit:, 
never nsed bcforc for uden ti tic pur poses, the vehid e of the 
Moslem civil i rat i on. We shall now proceed to trace that cultural 
movement, 


CHAPTER XXVII 


SCJKtfTIFIC AND LITER ARY PROGRESS 


I H£ epoeh of translation (fj? r yjo-fijjo),. discusKQ lfi a previous 
eh apter (XXIV) t was foIJowed by onc of Creative activfty; for 
the Arabs not only assimilated the andent lore of Persia and the 
dassical heri tage of Greece but adapted both to their own 
peculiar nreds and way$of thinking. In medierne and philosophy 
thetr independent v/ork was leas corisptcuous than in alchemy, 
astronom/, mafhematses and geography, In law, theology, 
philology and linguistics as Arabs and Mosterns they carried on 
original think ing and research. Their translations, trnnsmuted 
in no small degree by the Arab mind during the course of sevcral 
ceimiries, were transmitted, toget her with many new eontribu- 
tions, to Europc through Syria, Spain and Slcily and laid the 
tiasls of i hat eau on of knowledge which dom i nat ed medieval 
European thoughr. And transmission, from the standpoint of 
the history of culture, is no less essential than origination, for 
had the researches of Aristot le, Galen and Ptolemy b«n lost to 
posten ty the world would have been as poor as if they had never 
Leen produced. 

I he line of demarcation betvveen trans! ated and original wørk 
is not always dcarly drawn, Many of the translators were also 
contri butors. Such was the case with Yu harma ibn-Masawayh 
( 777 ^* 57 ) and fclunayii ibn-Ishaq (809-73). The former, a 
Christian phyridan and pupil of Jibril ibn-Bakhtishu\ fading 
to ohtain human subjects for dissection, a practice which was 
never encouraged by Islam, had recourse to apes, one of which 
came from Nubta In 836 as a present to al-Mu'ta^jm. 1 Under 
tbese conditions tinle progress was made in the science of 
an atom y p cxcept pøssi bly in studying the anatømical s true ture 
of the eye. The prcvalence of eye diseases in the sunny climate 
of ah'Iråq and other Moslem lands concentratecJ early medfcaJ 
attention on this subject. From the pen of Ibn-Misawayh wc 

* I bn-ahi-U*ay bTah, tdL l r p. 
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have tht ni dest systematic tre at ise on ophthaLmoløgy extant in 
Arabic. 1 A book en ti tled al- As hr Maqålåi fi Avn (tb c ten 

treatises on the eye and ascribed to his pupil Humyn ibn-Ishåq 
has recently been pijbHshed with an English translation 1 as the 
earliest exbting text-book of uphthaEmology. 

Arab interest in the curative science fbund expressitm in the 
Prophetic tradition that made science twofold; thcology and 
medicine The physRiati was at the same time mctaphysiciam 
phllosopher and sage 3 and the title hakim was indifferently 
applied tohim in all these capacitics. The case of the Nes tortan 
Jihrlt ibn-Bakhtishii f (f rd. $30) a who was cdtlrt physician of 
al-Rashid, abMa'mun and the Barmakids and is said to have 
amassed a fortune of 88,800,000 dirhams K a shows that themedical 
profession was a paying one. As private physictan of al-RashTd 
Jibrfl received, we are told r ioo h ooo dirhams for bleeding the 
caliph twiec a year and an cqual sum for admin istering a semi- 
an nual purgat i ve draught The Kakhtishu* fami ty produced six 
or se ven generations of distinguished physicians, the last of 
wtiom flourished in the second højf of the eleventh cent u ry. 

In the curative use of drugs some remarkable advanees vvere 
made at this time by the Arabs. It w as they who establishcd the 
hrst apothecary shops, founded the earl i es t school of pharmacy 
and produced the hrst pharmacopccia. Se veral pharmacological 
treatises were composed, beginning with those of the worjd- 
famed Jabir ibndJtfyyån, thé fat her of Arabi c alehemy. who 
flourished about 776. As carly as the days of al-Ma mun and 
al-Mu’ta^i.m pharmacists had to pass some kind of exam i na¬ 
tion.* Likc druggists* physicians also were required £0 submit to 
a lest. Fol lovvi ng a c ase of malpractice Sinån ibn-Thåbit ibn- 
QulTah w'as ordered hy ahMuqtadir in 931 to examine all 
praetising physicians and gjant certillcates (snig. ijdztih , unly to 
those who satisfied him. Over eight hundred and sixty suvh men 
in Baghdad passed the test and the capital rid itself of irs quachs,* 
On the onders of al-Muqtadir's virtuous vizir ’Ali ibn-Tsa ( 
Sinan organiicd a staff of physicians who would gu from place to 

1 Dvgkal d'Ayn (The tlirorde* øf the cvt}, MS.j nnecopy i* in T&jmftr Fwaha'i 

library, CftlfO, HtHiilirr iii Leningrad, 

* % Vins Meytrfrcrf (Cuiro, 192SJ, 

1 Qiffh P- <43 

1 itod. pp. 188-9. 

1 i hn-abi - L"gnybiVh r vot I, p. U2; Qiffi, 191, 
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place carrying drugs and udminisiering relief to ailing people. 

Other physLcians made dasly visits to jads. 1 Such facts show an 
intelligent interest is) public hygiene unknuwn to the rest of the 
world at that time. In hb efforts ta raise the sdeutific standard 
□f the mod Lea I profession and i 31 his efficient administration of 
the llaghdad hospital lay Sin 3 n R $ chicf title to farne. This 
hospital, the first in Isiam p was created by Hårfin al-R ashid at 
the beginningof the ninth century, following the Persian model, 
as the Arabie siatne bimår i s tån 2 ind ic ates. Mot long aflerwards 
other hospitals to the number of ihirty-four grew up throughout 
the Moslem world. C air o s aw ils first hospital under ibn- 
Tulun 2 about 872, an institution which survived unril the 
fifteemh century. Travel I i ng cl i mes made the ir appearance in 
the elevcnth century. Moslem hospitals had special wards for 
women and each had it$ own dispensary. Somo were equipped 
with medical ltbrariøs and offered courscs in medicine, 

The most notable medie al authors who foltowed the epoch of F Aii 
the great translators were Persian in natianality but Arab in llS ' 
language: r AJi al-Tab ari „ al-Razi, 'Ali ibn-ai- f Abbas ab Maj usi 
and ibn-Slna. The portraits of two of these, al-Razi and ifan-Slna, 
adorn the great hall of the School of Medierne at the Univcrsity 
of Paris. 

"Ali ibn-Sahl Rabban al-Tabari, who flourished in the middie 
of the ninth century p was originally a Christian from Tabarbtån, 
as he lells us in his KtMb nl-Jlin and as his faiher’s nanie 
indieates,* In thereign of aJ-Mutawakkil heturned Modem and 
became a physieian to the caliph himself, under whom he 
produced in S50 his Firdazvs al-Hi km ah (par adisc of wisdom), 
on e of the oldest Arabic compcndiums of medie i ne. This work 
i ud udes to sortie extent philosophy and astronomy and is based 
on Greek and Hindu sources. Aftcr 'Ali the distinguished 
theologian-philosopher and physieian al-Razi flourished. 

Abu-Bakr Muhanimad ibn-Zakariya 1 al-Razi (Rhazes, S65- h\ Råii 
925), so called after the place of hb birth P al-Rayy, not far from 
rihran, the Capital of modem Persia f was probably "the greatest 
1 Jbn-aL^lJpaybi'ali, vol. i p, i il; Qtfii,. pp. 193*4. 

4 Vvn.Aimar, side + pinte of. 1 Ibtt Du^(j f pr. ir r p. gq, 

+ Pp. 314-5,= Awi D f P- 14?. S« also Fiknit* p. cf. 1 bn-Ktiiltiklin, 

vol. ti, p, (jaj; 2-5. " R-ibban"' in kis father's UoJH£ t whitli mode &L _ hoEari ihkok thwt 
hc w.l>. ofjewisk oFig.ni, ii obnotuly Spiac fur m 4 jut er’ 1 F a-i *AH txplainj in bit 
imrotluceøD Id Ji al-jWK M ubiunnianJ 7 , I Berlin, 
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and most original of alf thii Muslim pbysiciiins, and one of the 
most proliftc as nn au t hor". 1 Jn setecling a new sitr for thc gréai 
hospital" at Baghdåd, of whxch he was chicf physician* he is said 
to have hun g up shreds of mcat in. differetU placer, choosing thc 
spot where they showed the least sign s of putrefaction. 1 He is 
also considercd thc inventar of thc seton in surgery. The Fik risl + 
lists One hundred and thlrteen major and twonty-eight mi nor 
Works by aI-Riizi h of whieh twelve deal with aichemy. One of his 
principal Works on aichemy, the Kitåb øFÅsrår (the book of 
s terets*- after having passed through nurnerous edi tonal hånds 
rcndcred i nto Latin by the eminent translator Gerard of 
Cremona f 1187) and bccamea ehicf sourceof Chemical know- 
iedgu until superseded in the fourteenth certlury by Jåbir + s 
(Geber s) works. Luder thc title De spirittbus ei eorporibu^ i i 
was quoted by Roger Bacon. Whiie still in Persi a abRazi wrote 
for MansGr ibn-Ishaq al~SåmaEn of Sijlstan a monumental work in 
ten voltimes, named after his patron KiUib al-Mansuri, of which 
a Latin translation (, Lihtr Almansoris) was hrst pub Eis hed in 
Milan in the eighties of thc fifteenth een tu ry. Parts of it have 
been recently done into French and German. Of his monographs 
onc of the best known is a treatise cn sniallpox and measles 
rti-Jttdiin zv-aFHa^btik r the earl rest of its kind and rightJy con- 
sidered an ornament to the medical litera ture of the Arabs, In it 
we hnd the brst clinical account of smaltpox-* 

1 -ransi ated into Latin in Venice (.1565) and later into se Vera I 
modem languages, this treat ise served to cstablish al-Razi's 
reputation as one uf the kceneøt original thinkers and greatest 
clinicians not only of Islam but of the Middle Ages. His most 
important Work, horn-ver« was ai-f/Æmi (the comprehensive 
bookj, finst translafed into Latin under thc auspfces of Charles I 
ot Anjou by the Sidllan Jewish physician Faraj bcn-Salim in 
[^ 79 ’ Under the title Conttnms it was repeatedly printed from 
1486 onwards, a fifth edition appearing in Venice in 1542. As 
ihe nar ne i ndi c ates, this book was meant to be encyclopædi c in 
its range of medieal information, h sums up thc knowledge the 


Edwufd LBftww, Arrtivn AMk Mt (Cwnhnd« p I Oli L p, 44 

«i T?"*! 10 l * tn wntr ^ ' thc.' Bunvhki ivJer 

AJwiTul D^bih wh 0 HUhlutml on i» siitc hil own h*w\UL 
I »o! i, pp. * Pp. 

LJ Lumcliui Vifl Djjlt (Lcmdcti, 1860, tmJ Betfiit* 1X72); tr, W. A. Cf«nhi[l t 
A 7 >wrfr« m fÅt Sm&U-Jbx amj Aftalte (London, iS+S). 
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Arahs posscssed at thai lime of Greck, Persian and Hindu medi- 
i inc and adds some fresh eontributions. Printed when print i rig 
av■! s still in it.s infancy, thesc med i cal works of at-Kari cxcrclsed 
for centuries a remarkable influence over the minds nf the Latin 
We&L 

r A 3 i ibn-aL f Abbas (Haly Abbas, f 994), originally a Zoroas- 
trian as his last name + al-Maj usi (the Magi an), indieates 4 dis« 
tinguished himsdfas the atrtbor of al-Kilab ai-MaUki (the royal 
book, Lihér r&gins)' which he composed for the great Buwayhid 
T Adud-aLDaAvlah Fauna Khusraw p who reigned 949-83. E This 
w i ■ r k h a 1 s o cal f ed A'i s mil al-S i na tik al- 7 i&hlya h, 11 1 10 E j Ee t he- 
sanrus comprehcnding the science and practice of Medierne 1 V 
was more con c ise rhan al-Hdiut and was cl i I igen t ly s tud i ed umil 
supenseded by ibn-Sma's al-Qdtmn. The best parts of al-Maliki 
are devoted to di etc ries and mater i a medica. Among its original 
contri butions are a rudimentary epncéption o£ the c a pilt ary 
system and a proof that in the act of parlurition the child does 
not tome out by itsetf but is pushed out by the museular con- 
tractions of the womb. 

Ihe most iliustrious name in Arabjc medical annals afier 
al-Razi's is that of ibn-Sina Latin Avioenna, through Heb, 
Aven Slna p 950-1037), cal led by ihe Arabs al-shaykh al-rats, 
"the sheikh and printe 1 p (of the learned}. 3 ALRizi was more of 
a physician than ibn-Sina, but ibn-Sina was more of a philo- 
sopher In this physidan, phiiosopher, philologist and poet Arab 
science cul m i nates and is, one nrugbt say. incamated. 

Abu-* Alå al-Uusayn, to use his first name s was the son of au 
Jaml'iti, 'Abdullåh, Born near Buklura, he spent all his li fe in 
the castcrn part of the Modem world and waa buried in Harna- 
dhån., where his grave is still shown. As a young man he had the 
good fortime to cure ihe Slmanid sultan of Rukhåra, Nuh 
ibn-Man^fir (reigned 976-97), and was iherefore given the privi- 
lege of using the rnEcr's remarkable library. Kndowed with 
ex iraord in ary penvers of absorblng and retaining knowledge, 
this Moslem Persian scholar devoured the contcnts of the royal 
library and at the early age of twenty-one was ilt a position to 
einbark on his career of writing. This induded the sy stema tizing 

1 Ihrmbi-Ujjaybi'ah, TflJ. s. jnp. 7; Qifp p p. 23;. 

1 Ljiijt, p, 2J2. T-or ik c?TDplc(* MH, rfjpy nJ-ir.iL 5 JS 6 I>,,D. M 90 ) -rt 11 il ti,. Liris sn4 
Ca/afv'f *f Arabic Xi#*ni£ripti f sapp, m. t. 

1 Ai» CålU ai-msfafiim ihe l^Afhet (»iTfr AHitotlc}. 
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of the knowledge of his time. ALQifti 1 lists cm ly twcmy-one 
major and twenty-four mi nor works of ibn-Sfna; o ther titles 
swcll the total to ninety-nine h dealing with phitosophy, medicins 
geomctr}\ astronomy* thcology, philology and art- Of these his 
bcst-known poetical prøductton is a Jengthy ode describmg "the 
descent of the soul in to the bodv from the highcr spherc M and 3 s 
still mcmorizcd by young students in the Arabic East. Among 
his scienLihc works the le ad in g twø arc the Kitåb al-Såifd' 
book of heal mg) p a philoaophical encydopædia based upon the 
Aristøtdiaji tradition as modificd by Nep-PJatonic influences 
and Moslem theobgy, and ai-Qdriun fi al-Tibå y which represents 
the final codification of Greco-Arabic medical thought. The 
Arabic text of the Qdrtun was published in Romc in 1593 and 
was therefore one of the earJie$t Arabic books to see print.* 
Translated into Latin by Ger ard of Crcmona in the tvvdfth 
cemujy p this Canim f with its encyclopædie eontents, ils system- 
atic arrangement and philosophic plan r soon worked its way 
into a position of pre-eminence in themedical literaturc of the 
age p displacing the works of Galen, abRazi and abMajusi and 
beegmtng the text-boak for medie al cducation in the schools of 
Europe. In the Last thirty years of the fiftcenth century tt passed 
through fifteen Latin editions and one Hebrcw. In recent years 
a partial translation into English was made. 5 The book dis¬ 
ti ngu is hes mediastinitis from pleurlsy and recogitizes the 
contagioiis nature of phthisis and the spreading of diseascs by 
water and soil, It gives a scient i fic diagnosts of ankylostomiasis 
and attribut es it to an intestinal worm* Ils materi a medica 
considers some se ven hundred and sixty drugs + From the 
twelfth to the soventcenth centuries this Work served as the chief 
guide to medical science in the West and it is still in occa^ional 
use in the Moslem East, In the worcU of Dr. Osler 1 it has re- 
111 amed 4medical bible for a longer period than anyother work ,f - 
Among the tesser lights in the medieal firmament mcution 
may be made of 'Ali ibn-‘Isa (Jesu Haly) p the most famous 

1 P- 418 Cf. åbn ^Upiybi'&K vol, ii pp ibn K.haltikln T tqI, i, pp, 373-4; 

Curt Brockclmmn, fouAuAff dtt arMick** Umrrtur. vol. i (WcsinAf, 

PP 45 ^ 

1 Hit fint < 4 FC 3 an of 11 eqm|nmdiuin of a/- Sti/d* sa 11 KuupItrucnE to thit 

work, 

1 ^ CameroD t»rwpicr f 4 Trtalut m fåt C&rtfrm 0 /JleJujimfpis* mm (Lccdo» P 

■*J 0 ) r 

* Williftm OdtS, Tå* EvjfMfi&K &J N?Jera Mtditimt (New Ilivcn, 1^3), p, 9S. 
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oc ti list (éakftål) of the Arabs. 'Alt, a Christian t ftourishcd in 
Baghdad in the first half of the eleventh cent ury, a century and 
a ha!f after the court physician of al-Mu'tamidj whose name* 

'Isa ibn-'Ali, 1 b often confused with his. Of the thirty-tWO 
medieval Arabic Works on ophthalmology his TtidÅAirat aU 
Ka^Adlin 1 (a note for oculists), whieh has survived in its com- 
piete and original form. b one of the o I dest and worthiest. Onty 
the two treatiscs by ibn-Mlsawayb and t^unayn ibn-Ishaq 
antedate it. The TadJtfo'raÅ carefully dcscribes one hundred and 
thirty eye diseasts. It wa$ done once into Hebrcw and twke into 
Latin and is still in use in the East. 

Another physician of the sccond class was ibn-Jazlah (Ben- 
gesla p Byngczla, f noo), originally a Christian, 1 who wrote a 
medical synopsis en ti tled Tagwfm al-Aådån Ji Tadbir al-Insån 
: tables of the body with regard to the physical management of 
man) modelled on the Taqunm al-Sihhah by another Christian 
physician, xbn-Butlan/ who died in Antioch about 1063. In a 
Taqwtm d ise ases are arranged as are the stars in astronom k al 
tables. Ibn-Jazlah's work was translated into Latin at Strassburg 
in 1532, The last physician to be ment ioned in this series is 
Ya'qub ibn-akhi-Hizåm, the stable-master of al-Mu'tadid 
(^92-902), who composcd a treatise on horsemanship (at- 
Furusiyah wa-Skiydt at-Khayf) which b the lirs c Arabtc work of 
its kind. it contains some rudiments of the veterinary art and has 
sumved in amantiscript now preserved in the Britbh Museum. 1 

To the Arabs philosophy (faJsafaA) was a knowledgc of the Ptølo* 
true cause of things as they really are, in so far as it is possible 
to ascertain tnem by human faeulties, In essence their philosophy 
was G reck, modified by the thought of the ronquertd pcoples and 
by dther Eastem influences, adnpted to the mental proelmties 
of Islam and expressed through thc medium of Arable. These 
Arabs belicved Aristot le's W'orks to have represented a eomplctc 
codifk altan of Greek philosophical lore t as G alen's represented 
Greek medical iore. Greek philosophy and medidne meant then, 

1 FtArisf, p, 29?} - U^aybTafr Y vol. i, p. SOj. 

1 Um-ahM^yLrakt, vuL i, p. 147, TfldHlJtEttL nut fmm thc oritfind Aratiic p h y 
C'ajscy A. Wood, TÅt TWJJpVtf Ali ihn fra {Ctucago, igj&L 

1 /jW. vnL i, p. Qifb p. 365; ibn-KhiUlikio, vul. iii F p. 255. 

* Hitti, Ara&‘Syrtan €iMtUmm t pp r ibn-Bhi^U^iyhi^h, vd. \ t pp. 141 

M 9 ! Wti. pp. J94 «f- 

* Ftknii, p. 315 , nKnticms An ibn ikhi^uåm, n wh uf Vtt'qub. 
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of course, al! that the West posscssed. Aa Mostems the Arabs 
bel ie ved that the Koran and, Islamie theology were the summa- 
tion of religiøus law and experiencc. Thdr original eontribution, 
tberefore, was made in the horderi and betwcen philosophy and 
religion on one hånd and philosophy and medierne on the other. 
In oourse of time Arab au thors c arne to appJy the ivord/u Idsi/ah 
or Åvåamtf (philosophers or sages) tes those phÉlosophers among 
tb em whose speculations were not Limited by religion., reserv- 
ing the term ttiuiakaih m un or ahi al~kalåm (spccch-niakerSj 
dialeclidans) for those vrhose system was cønditioned by sub¬ 
ordination to revealed religion. The mutakallimun^ whø corrc- 
sponded to the schol astic writers of Christian Europe r set forth 
their theoties in the form of propositions and were therefore 
talled by that tit le. A alåm catnc slowly to rneari thcologv and 
mutakallim becamc a synonym for theologiam Al-Ghazzali was 
primarily a theologian and will hedealt with Iater The greatest 
narnes in the field of early Arab philosophy were those of al- 
Kindip al-Kara bi and ibn-Stna. 

AKKindi, abu-\ Bsuf \ a'qub ibn-Ishaq, was born in al-Kufah 
about the m iddie of theninth century and fiourished in Baghdåd. 
H is pure Arabian descent earned him the title 4 'the philosopher 
of ibe Arabs , and indeed he w r as the first and last example of 
an Aristorelian student in the Eastern caliphate who sprang 
from Arabian stock. Edectic in his system, al-Kindi endeavoured 
in TSeo-Platmic fashion to combine the views of Plato and 
Ar ist oil e and regarded the N T eo-Fythagorean mat hematics as 
the basis of all science, Al-Kindi was more than a phitasopher, 
He was astrologer, alchcmist, optician and music theortst, No 
less than two hundred and sixty-five Works are aseribed to him t 
but most of them unhappily have been Jost. His principal work 
on geometrical and physiological optics, based on the Optics of 
Ludid in Thcon's recension, was widely used in both East and 
West until superseded by the greater work of ibn-al-Haytbam. 
In its Tatin translation, DcasptcHbus t it influeneed Roger Bacon, 
Al-Kindi s three or four treat i ses un the theory of music arc the 
c.irliest extant works in Arabic showmg the influenee of Greck 
writers on that subject. In one of rhese trea lises ab K ind idescribes 
rhythm (l^sf) as a constituent part of Arabic niusic. Measured 
song h or mensural music, must therefore have been known to 
the Moslems centuriea before it was introduced into Christian 
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Europa 1 Of al-Kindi h s writings more have survi ved in Latin 
translations, mdtiding thosc of Gerard of Cremona, than in the 
Arabic original 

The harmonik ation of Greefc philosophy xvith Is tam faegun by AJ.Ftrabi 
aE-Kmdi, an Arab, was con ti nued byal-Fåråbi, a Turk, and com¬ 
pleted in the East by ibn-Slna, a Persian. 

Muhammad ibn-Mubarnmad ibn-Jarkhån abu-Na^r al- 
Fa rabl s (Alpharabius) was born in Transoxiana 1 educated under 
a Christian physiclan and a Christian transla tor in Baghdad and 
dourished as a Sufi at Aleppo in the brilliant court of SayFaJ- 
Dawlah aMIamdlnl He died at Damascus in 950 at the age of 
about eighty. His system of philosophv, as revealcd by his several 
Ereatises on Pluto and Ari si ot le, tv as a synrretism of Platonism h 
Aristoleiiamsfn and Sufistn and won hint the cnviable title of 
"the second teacher +h (ai-mu'a/iim alhånt), after the great 
Stagirite. Besides a nu m her of commentaries on Aristotle and 
other Greek philosophers, al-F:!rabi tomposed various psytho- 
logica], pol i ticat and metaphysical works, of whlch thebest-known 
are the Risdiat Rufiif al-liikam 3 (episde eontaimng bezels of 
wisdom) and the Risdiah ft åra Aål ai-Madmah al-Fådi lah 
(epistle on the opinions of the pcople of the auperiof city ), 4 In 
the latter and in his al-Siydsah {Stydsåt) al-Madaniyah (pol ideal 
economy), al-Fåråbi, inspired by PI ato's Ripublic and Aristoti e's 
Fait tus, presents his eonccption of a model c i ty f whlch he con- 
ceives as a hserarchical organism analogous to the human 
body, '] he sovereigm who corresponds to the hearl is served 
by fur] c donaries who are themselves served by others still 
lower. In his ideal city the object of association is the happt- 
ness of its ci|izens 7 and the sovereign is perfeet morally and 
intd lectually, 

AI-Farabi"s other writings reveal hiin as a fair physidan and 
malheniatician* an occuli scicntist and an excellent musici an. 

In faet he is tonsidcred the greatest of all Arabic music theorists. 

Besid es his ireatment of music in two of his compendiums of the 
Sciences* he devotes three major Works to the subject. of which 

Six bcÉmw. p. 600. 

* From Futåb in Turk titan, vol. ii, p. 134; Qif^ p. 177. 

* Publiihed bj Fridrich Uielcrict in hl* Du dtr År&btr im IX. 

X.JaårJkttndrrI n. Cir Tr vol. hiv (Lrydc% iZrøol, pp r 66 -Sj, 

1 J'tiliJiilicd il Cdjfy. I jjj. ind ntso by Dirtrnd ¥ J r kit nup kit d*r Jrabtr, vol. 3m r 
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the leading is the Kxtåh al-M&stqi al-Kahlr (the great book of 
rnuaicj 1 In the presente qf his patron Sayf-aUl)awlah he is said 
to have been able to play his lute so as to cast his hearers mto a 
fit of laughter, draw tears from their eyes or set tliem all asleep, 
ind ud in g even the doorkeepers, 1 Ancient c hams attributed to 
him are still sung by the Mawlawi dervishes, 

A™r al-Fara bi it was ibn-Sina (f *037) who contributed the 
most important works in Arabie on the theory of musie. fbn- 
Sftia, alrcady treated with the medie al men, was indebted to 
al-Farabi in his philosophical views, In the judgment of ibrt- 
Khallikån 1 "no Moslem ever reaehed in the philosophical 
Sciences the s&mc rank as d^Fårabi; and it was by the study of 
his writlngs and by the imitation of has style that ibn-Sina 
attained proficien^f and retidcred his own work so useful p \ It 
was ibn-Sma, however, who piaeed the sum-total of Greek 
\visdom, eodified by hts own ingenuity, at the disposal of the 
educated Mos I em world in an intdligihlc form. Through him 
the Greek system, particulariy that of Philo, was rendered 
capablc of incorporation with Islam, 
fimfcncnAbout the middle of the fourth Moslem eentury (ca w gjo; 
5?iirK^rity there Hourished in ål-Ba^rah an interesting eclrctic school of 
popular philosophy, with leanings toward Pythagorean specula- 
tioms, known as Ikhwan al-Safa' ^the bre tliren uf sincerity). The 
appel Lit ion is presumably taken from the story of the ringdove 
m Kaiitah wa-Di miak in which it is related that a group of 
an i mats by aeiing as Tania ful friends {ikkwån al-safa 4 j to otte 
another escaped the snares of the hunter. 5 

The Ikhwan, who had a branch in Baghdåd, form ed not only 
ni philosophical but also a religio-political association with uftra- 
Shi ite M probably J sma P ilite p views and were opposed to the exisfr- 
ing political ord er* whieh they evidently aimed to overtbrow by 
undennining the popular intellectual systern and religions Ijc- 
liefs, Hcnce arises the obscurity surrounding their årti vi ti es and 


Lxtf.Li.Lh hv J, P, N. LilitS ilf?pc[LF£c) in AtUr du iengrel i'^rqdiridriil/ 
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membership. Å cotlection of their epfctles, Raså'il^ arranged m 
encyclopædie fashion survives, bears ng some obscure names as 
collaborators. The epbtles number fifty-two and treat of mathe- 
mafics* astronomy, geofraphy, music, ethics, philosophy, em- 
bodyin g the sum-total of knowledge that a cultured man of that 
age was supposed te acquire. The lirst My-one episties lead up 
to the last r which is a summation of all Sciences. The language 
of the epistles shows that Arabie had by that time become an 
adequate instrument for expressmg sclentific ihought m all its 
various aspects. Al-Gh&zzlli was i rifluen eed by the [khwån's 
writmgs* and Rashid-at-Dln Sinan ibn-Sulayman, the chief of 
the Assassins in SyrEa p used them diligenUy. 1 When tn Baghdad 
abu-al-^Ala 1 abMa'arri, the great Syrian poet-philosopher, 
attended the association 's Fri dav meetings. 4 Abu-Hayyan ab 
Tawhldi (f io2j 6 ) t the famous MuTazilitc who witli ahRawandi 
(tyt5) and al-Mabn-i (f T057) fprnied the trinsty of arch- 
herel tes in Islam, 1 was a pupil if not an active member of the 
fratern ity T 

The sdentific study of aslronomy in Islam was begun h as we a*<™khy.> 
have already learned, under the influence of an Indian work* the 3 ^* hf 
Siddidnta(År. Sindhhid), brougbt to Baghdad (771), transhted m»iNi 
by Muhammad ibn-Inrahim al-Fazari and used as a mode! 
by Iritcr scholars. Pahlawi tables (m&) compiled in the Sisånid 
|>eriod vvere soon added in transbted form (**/). Greek ele¬ 
nde ni s, last in order of time, were first in importance, An early 
translation of Ptolemy's Almagt s t w r as foUowed by two sup-erior 
ones: the one by al-Hajjåj i bn- Jr! at ar completed in ah, 212 
(827-8) and the other by Hunayn ibn-Ishaq revised by Thåbit 
ibn-Qurrah (f 901)- Early in the ninth century the first regular 
observations i nu ti wtih fa ir ly aecurale instruments were tn ad c 
iti Jundavsabur (søuih-west Fersia). In connection with his Bayt 
al-Hikmah. al-Ma’mån erected at Baghdad near the Sham- 
masly ah gate an astronom icaJ obstrvatory under the directorship 

6 PieE^ftd SLTiil rnmM i Ijn-Jt part af the Erxljn h:ii f}£r PAifor&pki* rftr 

j 4 ra&rr T ir* vi-ji, (Ldpiit; md E.eyJrn, The lus? OricntAl edition i* fhiit 

Cif KEtayr4 Vtits, (Cflifo^ iqjHl 

1 Cf. /AjJ' p vd, ii P p. 2 ^ 4 ,31. S-u, p. 5&;, II. *iih vol. i„ j>, ifto. 

1 ML ihcfn:mtry Ln Jfttf wr, 5 ^ wit, v pp, 5 * 6 . 

* Lon^alt hii I>iw,inr Siqf tJ, SklU.ii ShMjqayr iSkSj'i, p T 11 j. 

I. 15, p. ||. 4.5. 

* Cf !,Tjn-KluL 31 ikrin, v»f. H, p. 4YlqDE, vol. v F p. jSr, 

* AhSubki, dt-Shdjti'iyak flAAWs [CiirOj lqo6) p vml. iv. p. j. 
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of a converted Jew, Sind ibn-'Ali, and Yafjya ibn-abj-Mansur 
(t 830 or 831). 1 Herc the caliph's astronomers “not only mado 
systomat i c observation of the c« lesti al movements, but also 
verified with remark ably predse results alt the fundamental 
elements of the Atmagah the obliquity of the ccliptic, the 
procession of the equinoxes, the length of the solar year, etc. 1 ’ 5 
lo this observator}' al-Ma’mfin soon added another on Mt. 
Qåsiyun out si de of Damascus. 3 The cquipment in those davs 
consisted of qu adram, ast ro I abe, di al and globes. Ibrahim al- 
Fazari (| ca. 777, wais the first Moslem to constructan astral abe,* 
tindoubtedly on the G reck model, as the Arabic namc (asturlåb) 
indicates. One of ihc earl i est Arabic trea tises on this instrument 
was lyritten by 'Ali ibn-'Isa abAsturlåbi (mafcer uf astrolabes), 
"’ho llourished in ftaghdad and Damascus befbre 830. 

AbMa'mun’s astronomers performed o tie of the most rJelicate 
geodetk operations—the measuring of the lerig th of a terrustrial 
degree. The object was to detenn i ne the size of the earth and its 
cireumference on the assumption that the earth was round, The 
ineasuremem, carried out on the plain of Sinjar north of the 
Euphrates and also near Pal myra, yielded Jbf Arabic mi] es as 
the length of a degree of the meridian—a remarfeably accurate 
result, exceeding the real length of the degree at that place by 
about 2877 feet.* This would make the cireumference of the earth 
20,400 miles and its diameter 6500. Among those who look part 
m this operation werc the son s of Musa ibn-Shåkir and perhaps 
nl-KhwSriznu, wbose rabies UiJ \ revised iwo cent uri es Jatcr by 
the Spatiish astronomer M asiatn ah al-Majrit i , f ca. 1007) and 
translated into Latin in 1126 by Adelard of Kath, bccame the 
Ijases for other Works botfi in the Kast and the West, Such Arub 
astronom i ca l tables replaced all their G reck and Indian pre- 
dcccssors and camc 10 be tised t-ven in China. 

Another eminent astronomer of the period was a hu -ab'Ab bas 
A hmad * al-Farghani (A Ifraganus), of Farghanahin Transoxiana, 
tvho in 861 superintended for al-Mutawakkil the crection of a 
N il ometer at al-Fuståt, 7 Al-Fargham’s principal work, al-Mud- 

1 b'ikwtH w p 

1 c '- A. N til lino, wt. ' J Aslronacny'^ BMtytfopérfia éf f$Mm r Cf. Sibi!. J'ahu.i.ir 

5 ^ C 1 lbri’aJMbri + p. 23?* * Fikthf, p, ayj. 

fim M (Cairtj, igin pp. 2S1 A i./aM {cri^tial <phrre) 

ftiay B&hytenui^ pp, 103-ti, 

* ' L Mubamnud 1 ' in Fihmt\ p. 2^ frifowed bv Qifii, p. 1S6. 

I Ijn-ubi■U^yhi'ah, toL j r p. io;. 
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k/til ila '//m Mayai al- Aflak} was done into Latin in 1135 by 
John of Sevillc and Gerard of Crtmona, and also into Ilcbrcw, 
In Arabic it has itirvivd under differcnt titles, 1 

Besides the Ma'muni observatory, on c was operated by the 
three sons of Musa ibtvShåkir (850-70) in the ir hemse at Bagh- 
dad. The Buwayhid Sultan SharaJ-alDawlah (982-9) instituted 
another in hb Baghdtd pal aa:, where *Abd-abRahmån ahSufi 
(f 986), whosc iil-Kiiwåkié al- Thåb i i ah (hxed stars) is a master- 
piece of observations! astronomy, Ahmad abSåghåni (f g/gø) 
and abu-abWafa* (f 997 ) 1 worked. In the court of another 
Buwayhid, Rukn-al-DawIah (932-76) of abRayy, flourished 
3 bu-Ja far al-K-bazin of Khurasan , 4 ivho ascertained the ohit- 
quity of the eclipitic and solved a problem in Archimedes which 
leads to a cubic equailon. Other astronomers made a sys tematic 
study of the heavens in ShTra? p Naysabur and Samarqand. 

Bctween 877 and 9tS abu- T Abdullah Mu tø ammad ibn-Jabir 
al-Bat tn ni* (AJbatenius), originally a Så bian from Harrån and 
unquestionably the greatest astronomer of his national! ty and 
time and one of the greatest in Islam, made his observations 
and studies in abRaqqah. Al-Battlm was an original research 
worker. He made se ver al emendations to P tolem y and rectified 
the cakulations for the orbits of the moon and certain planets, 
He proved the possibility of annular eclipses of the aun and 
determin ed with greater aceuracy the øbUqmty of the ecliptk, 
the length of the tro pi ca I year and of the se a so ns and the true 
and meati orbit of the sun * 

At Ghasmah, Afghanistan, lived a bu-ab Ray ban Muhammad 
ibn-Ahmad al-Blrum T (973-1048), considered the most original 
and profound se hotar Islam produeed in the du main of natura! 
science. Hero this Arabic author of Persian origin, who spoke 
Turkish and knesvbesides Pcrsian Sanskrit, Hebrewand Syriac, 
produeed in 1030 for his patron Mas*ud, son of the famous 
Matømud, an account of the science of astronomy entitlcd al- 

1 Ibn tt-Tbri, p. aj6i Qifp> p. 7*. 

1 Hittip Firti and ‘Abd al MaUh, Ceimhg if Arate* Ma**wri/fti § m, 967 * 

1 Fiteut, p. 2% ilnWE-Athfr, vd. ijc, F . 97; ibn Rhalliban, vnd. il. pp, 9. 

* Qihir p. 396; Fikrirf, fip, i66. 2&2.. * fikrilf, p. *79. 

* I lu. astTMWmkml vrort ol-Zij *>45 Hit«l by C. A, Nilføi (Korne, 1E9O). 

T Sbij-abL-t. sayIii'Lib, vdl. ii, pp. 20-21; Ibn-ul-Tbri, pp, 3x4-5, His fLimaiiie is 

dtfriveil from D min (P^ft, tøf uisisade)', a ml m tb uf Khwirum, n-n jij.ii 1^ r j ph 

™ a t^t-pap? reprodueed in hUmn Culfart, \oi. vi 

p, 534, spdU Jj il! 1 DiiyruiLi 11 h 
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Qånun al-Masitdi fi ai-Hay'ah w-ai-Nujum. In the same year 
he compnsed a shurt calechism of geomelry p arithmctk, astro¬ 
nom/ and astrelogy cntitlcd al-Ta/Attn li-Awd'il Sinaat al~ 
Tanjtm . His first work was ai-Åtkår al-Båyiyiih \in al-Qur un 
tii-Khd/iyah} 1 * * deaJing chiefly with the c al end ars and eras of 
aiicient peoples. In thesc works al-Biruni discusses intdligently 
the then debatablc theory of the carth's rotation on irs axis and 
makcs accuratc determination of la ti tudes and longi tudes. Al- 
Biruni, wbo was a Shfite with agnostic 1 eanings p sojourned in 
India = and was charmed by Hindu philosophy, Among his 
scient i fie contri but tons are an expl anat ion of the working of 
natural springs by the hy drost atie pdneiplc, the suggestion that 
the I ndus vallcy must have been an anden t sea. bas in fitled up 
with alluvium p and the descripticm of several mon st ros i ties, in- 
duding whar we call Siamese twinsA 

Of the Saljuq sultans, jalål-al-Dtn Malikshih patronked 
astronom i cal studies. He established in 467 (1074^5) at al-Rayy 
or at Naysåbur an observator/ where there was introduced into 
the civil calendar an rmppriant reform based on an accurate 
determination of the iength of the tropical year. To this task of 
reforming the old Pcrsian calendar he cal te d to his new observa- 
tnry the cekbrated ’Umar ahKhayyåm. 4 Born between IOjS 
and 1046 at N&ysåbur, where he died in 1123-4, Umar is known 
to the World primarily as a Pcrsian poet* and free-thinker; very 
few real i m thathewas a first-classmathematician and astronomer 
as well. The research cs of al-Khayyam and his collaborators 
result cd in the production of the calendar nam ed after his patron 
tiBTa rikh al jalåli^ which is even more accurate than the 
Gregorian calendar. The latter leads to an error of one day in 
3330 years + whereas aJ-Khayyåm + 3 apparently leads 10 an error 
of one day in about gooo years. 

One year aficr he had destroyed Baghdad p Hutagu com- 
menced (1259 : the construction near Lake Urmfyah of the great 

1 Ed, E. Sad^u (I^-Ép^En 1S7K); tr* Svctaui (UtcuJcn, 1^79). 

__ 1 S« Kij i Taffhf Ål* c«L K_ 5 *dmM (Landoiij 1SS7); tr< 

S^haLj i'I^nLlon, i £1X0)* 2 voks. (rtprinted London, I9I0). 

* Ina still unputiLLstitfl work of hih ikte first reference (o Eea Én other ccl.lm Clii^ifse 
Works occum; f, KrcnLm in .\f\sjoUnt I. k i Li f [935K p. jSS, 

4 Full ftwmc nbu>ll-^ "(Jmir iiirMJjfitihn fd-Khajfl-imi (tit* tent- 

rtinkerj. On hi* lifi* scc ^fp, pp. 243-4: Qmwlnl, AlÅdt, p, jtS, 

1 II35 ft**?Ivdt nulrjinsji. dåne first inio Englkh by FitiG^rild (l^cmdan, 
hav« linet Appnid in Frencki, Genuin, Ilnliin, Lhnish ind AraLit: tnnilatioE^ 
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Maråghah observatør}*, whose first director was the illustrious 
Na^Ir-abDln al-Tusi 1 (f 1274), the last of 'Abbasid astrønomer- 
philosophers, The instruments at this observator}' were much 
adm ired and indudcd an arm st l ary sphere, a mural quadrant 
and a solstitial armiL In this observalory XasIr-al-Din eompited 
new astronatnical tables called al-ll-Khåni In honour of 

Hulågu, the first Ti-Khan.* The tables became popular through- 
out AsEa, evsm in China. The foundationg. of this shørt-lived 
observatory arc still extant, Glose by it s tood a library, also bu ilt 
by HuLlgu, and said to have contamed 400,000 voiumes (?). 
Most of thcse hooks were pilla ged by the Mongol armies from 
Syria, ab'lråq and Persia, 

In astroløgy, a handmaid of astronomy, abu-Ma'shar (f BS6;i, 
a native of Balkh in K hu råsan who flourished at Baghdikh was 
the most dis ti ngu ished figurc. 3 He is the one most frequently 
cited as an aut hority in the Christian Middie Ages and under the 
nanie Albumasar figured as a propfacfc in the konøgraphy. Futir 
nf his works were transkted into Latin in the twdfth century by 
John of Seville and Adelard of Bath, \parr firnm his fan rast i c 
belief in astral induence as the cause of the birthp events of life 
and deaih of every thing, abu-Ma'shar communic-Tted to Europe 
the laws of the lides, which in a treatise hc explained on the 
basts of the relation to the moon's rising and setting. 

Several of the Moslem worka on astronomy were transi ated 
in course of time into Latin, especially in Spain, and exerdsed 
a determin i ng induence on the development of the science in 
Christian Europe. 

The same Hindu schotar who brought to the eourt of al- 
Manf ur the asironomical Work S ind kind Ls credited with ha ving 
also imroduced Hindu arithmctieal lure with its numeral system 
(called in Arabic Hindt) and the zero, 4 Al-FazirFs translation of 

1 Ibnal'lbri, p. 5005 H tlhfll -al-Dla Karjl-Allah, /Jmt 1 af-T*wdrfåA, and tr. 
by Qualrcmere as Hit tein dti Aføtsgph dr fa Ftrit r vo 3 . \ (Paris, TSjfj), pp L 324 stq- 
(whtre ihc turne Mfyra iu X^ir-at- t)m1 r 

1 See bdoW, t*. n. I, * FiÅrift t p r 377- iLn-KhalJikån^ \oL i, pp. I 93 - 9 , 
G Cæd« in Bulletin StAmf tf OritninIStodirr, ral. vi (1934;, pp. 323-8, nol« 
the nppearartce øf the Arabic fibres and the trto eifly in the scvctith Christian 
ceniurV in iRcto-OiitiBL, Tcmg beforc its uppercut« in fildtø proper, Bath al 3iero”, 
which c-»ne lo Englifh from nti itolian tumi, ’^ipher", vrhich ap^ored Ln 
KngUlh about SOO vearv nrilcfp ramt from Ar. fi/r, which \% a t nmiLition of a 
Sanskrit word måanirig "cmpl}”. Accoding lo 1 Svriac soure; dtd by F. Knu 
mjøvnual oiiotif Mt w s^r. 10, ml. kVi (1910), pp. 245 ie$, r ihc ntimerals were known 
Co a Syiiiin at Lhe- monoattry of QitlH4*tEH in 66J. 
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the Hindu works was thercfore respons i ble for making the 
numerals known to Islam. The tables of al-Khwårizrni and 
tf abash aj-tf åsib (f between 867 and 874} probably spread the 
use of thcm throughout the Arabic world* But the Arab mafhe* 
maticians and astronomers were slovv tq adopt the ingenious 
Hindu invention. As late as the eleventh eentury wc find abu- 
rSakr Muhammad abKaraji (wrotigly Karkhi, f between 1019 
and 1029) still writmg out in his al-KåJifi aUffisåi (the sufficient 
in arithmctic) all mimbcrs in words, Othcrs t fo]]owing the old 
Semitic and Greek practice, used the letters af the alphahet, 
hi såh ai-jummat. Ahmad al-NaSawi T (f Cd. 1040., whtise al- 
Afuqn? fi al-IJisåb ab Hindi (the eonvincer on Hindu calcula- 
tion) exptains the division of fractions and the exiractiorc of the 
square and cuhic roots in an almost modern manner, used the 
I Tid i ri n numcrals as had al-Khwårizmi befare hint . 

This a] - Khwlriznih' Muhammad ibn-Musa (780-rÆ. 850), At- 
was the principal figure in the early history of Aribie mathe- Klbw4r ™ i 
marks. One of the greatest scientific minds of [slam, he indu- 
enced mathemåtkal thought to a greater extent than any other 
medieval wrifcer. Apart from compiling the ofdest astronomical 
tables, 3 al-Khwarizmi composed the o I dest work on arithmetic, 
known o nly in a translation, and the aldes t work on algebra. 

The last, ifisdb at-Joir w-at-Muqåbalch (the calculation of 
integration and equation}* present ed through over dght hundred 
exampLes* some of whidi were antsripated by Nko-Babylon la ns É 
was his ehiéf work r but ivas lost in Ara bie. Trans! ated in the 
twclfth eentiny into Latin by Gerard of Cremøna, this work of ak 
Khwanzmi was used urit II rhe sixteenth eentury as the principal 
mathematical text-book of European universilies and serv ed to 
introduce into Eurøpe the science of algebra, and with II the 
name. Al-KhwJtrizmi'B works were also respons i bl c for the intro- 
duet ion into the West of the Arabit: nu mer als rallet! algorisnis 
after him, 4 Among later mathematirians influenced by ab 
Khwarbrm are Tmar aUKhayyåm, Lconardo Fibonacd of Pisa 
(t after 1240) and Master Jacob of Floren te, whose 1 1 alian treat ise 

1 trom Naja iti Khuråiåfl. 

1 K hwitirifl, wtierc ht WJH barn, u modem Kh ivj p ;i ftnjiilfy 0C1 the tow« murer 

pf the Åmu Da,rya Ovn). Tahan, voL iiip p m 13O4, liin« nl-Majusi, i.c, 

Ihc dfJcrnituLnfc of a Mfgiin, 

1 Goniutt FtAriit, p, 274, copied hy Qffti, p, eSfc. Cf. ibrud-'Ibii, p. 337, 

* “taurøm 11 ,in ChaiKcr, 7 V*-Uiif an fke Ailrvfaå* f pt. i, f y and | S, 
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on m at h em atics, dated 13.07, contams, as doos one of Leon ardo’s 
vvorks, the six rypes of quadratic cquations given by the Moslem 
mat he m atic i am AUChayyfim’s algebra, 1 which marks a con- 
sitlcrable advance on that of al-Khwårizmi, contains geometric 
and algebraie solutions of equadnns of the second degree and an 
admirablq etasstfir.il ton of cquations. 

After matena medie a. aatronomy and mathematies the Arabs 
made their greatest scient i li c contribution in chemistry, In the 
studv of chemistry and other physical Sciences the Arabs intro- 
d ticed the objcctive experiment, a decided im pro vement over 
the hazy speculation of the Greeks. Accurate in the observation 
of phenomena and diligem in the aedu mulat ion of facts, the 
Arabs ncvcrtheless found it difficult to projc-ct proper hvpo* 
t beses- To draw trnly scient iftc conc lu siens and elaborate a 
final system was the weakost point in their intellectu.il armour. 

The father of Arabic alchemy* was j ah ir ihn- 1 ;l ayyån 1 (Geberj, 
who fl our ished in al-Kufah about 776. His name, after that of 
abRåzi (f 925), ts the greatest in the field nf medieval Chemical 
science- Legend makes the Umayyad prince Khillid ibn-Yazfd 
ibn>Mu'awiyah fl- 704) and the sixth imam, Ja'far al-SSdiq of 
al-Madinah (f 765), his tcachers. Likc his Egyptian and Greek 
forminners Jlbir acted on the assumption that base metals such 
as tin. lead, iron and copper could be transmuted into gold or 
silver by moans of a mysterious substance, to the search for 
which he devoted his energy. He more clearly recognized and 
stated the importance of experimentation than anv other early 
alcliemist and made notcworlhy advance in both the thecuy and 
practice of chemistry- Some two centuries after his dcath, as a 
Street was heing rcbuilt in ab Kuf ah, his laboratory was found 
and in it a mortar and a large piece of gold were unearthed. 
Western tradition credits him with the discovery of scveral 
r hemica! compotmds not men t ioned in the twenty^two surviving 
Arabic works that bear his name.* Five of these works aser i bed 


Jåbir, induding Kitåb al-Rahmah 
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Eastem mercury) have been published. It is evident that the 
vast majority of the hundred cjctant akhemical Works in Arabic 
and in Latin whlch pasa under his namc arc spurions- Nevertho 
lesSp the Works to which his name was attached were after the 
fourtecnth cenlury the most mfiuendal Chemical treatises in both 
Europe and Asia Ofa few con tribut i ons we are tertain. Jabir 
dcscribcrd sckntjfiealiy the two principal operations of chemistryi 
c ak i nat ion and redu etion- He im proved an the methods for 
evaporation, sublimation, melting and erystallizaiiom But the 
daim that he knew how to preparc erude sulphuric and nitric 
acids and mix theni supposediy with salt so as to producc aqua 
regia is unsubs tant kated. In general Jabir modified the Aristo- 
telian theory of the eoimituents of metal in a way that survivcd, 
with slight alterations, until the beginning of modern cheinistry 
in the eighteenth ccntury, 

Later Mostem chemists aedaim tbn-Hayyan as their master. 
Elven the best among them K e.g. the Arabic-writiiig Persian 
poet-statesman al-Tughra'i 1 (i - rtf, II2 [J and abti-aLQåsim 
ab T [raqip who fluurished in the second half of the thirteenth 
century,® made very little impro verne ni on his methods. 1 hey 
continued the quest for the two alchemieal w iU-o T -thc-wispa: 
the phitosopher's s tone 1 and the el i xir 4 of li fe* In faet innohranch 
of pure or physical science was any appreciable ad vante made 
after *Abbåsid davs. The M oslenis of todav, if dependent on 
theirown books, would have oven less than iheir distant anqestors 
in the eleventh century. In medicine, philosophy, mathematies, 
hot any and o ther disciplinen a certain point was reached, and 
then folio wed a standst i il. Reverence for the past with its tradi¬ 
tions, both religious and scientific t has bound the Arab intelledt 
with fetters which it is only now beg inning to shake off. It should, 
however, be noted to the etemal glory of medieval Islam that 
it succecded for the first time in ihe history of human thought in 
harmonizing and recøncilmg monotheism* the greatest eontri- 

1 Famoui for hLs Ldmlyai the ode rhyminy in / for the noii-Artibi. 

J w^Ård'i mraiu 'klmnctilor' 1 . The i*m who writes al ihe topof atAlc (hr elegant 

tieumh con! sining namv and tftk of die nder terning the doeument. [bn-KWHiicfin, 
Tot, 1, pp, 2^4 

1 S« llijji KHh3Wi ( ral. si, p. 2 lS, vol. t* p. 47. vol. vi, p. J04, Hi* *FfIm øS- 
AMsaidit / Ztrf *f ai i>kaÅ<^ i*ftowkJgr EnzquimJ ccntrrnir^ the cukiviXietL 0 / 
IJsiliJ) vis ediled and EagEisl]^ trt' E, J, HoJmy*rd (IVrii, 

1 Ål'kibrll literally dJ tht re4 ^olphujr' 1 

* From Ar. oripiimlly Gr. 
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billion of the ancient Semitic wgr]d> with Greek philøgøphy, 
thc greafest tontribution of the ancient Indo-European World* 
thus leaditig Christian Europc towards the modem point of 
view. 1 

In the lield of natura! history the Arabs* Jcast striking suceess 
was In zoology, whereas the Spanish Mosterns made n di stinet 
con tri bu i ion in botany, as we shall later see. Ara bit writers on 
the animal Ungdom were primarily litcrary men whose works 
consisted of co] leet ions of names and eplthcts given by the Arabs 
to animab and ihtistratcd by q notations from the poets, The 
study of Lhe horse formed one canspicuous exccptiun and was 
devdoped almost to the rank of a science, A munber of special 
moiiographs were eumposed ou this animal„ enumerating its 
varietleSp na rn mg the parts of Its body h deseribing its colours and 
designa ting its desirable and mides irable qu ah ties. 1 

An ear]y representative of the zoological and anthropological 
Sciences was abu-'Uthman ’Amr ibn-Bahr al-Jahi? : the goggle- 
eyed, f 868-9)* ^ho flourished in al-Ba^raJi and whose Kitåb 
al-Haynwan (book of aninials) is more theological and folkloric 
than bioIogicaL 1 his work, in which the author quotes Ariscotle* 
con ta i ns germs of later theorics of evolution, adaptation and 
animal psychotagy. Al-Jahiz knew how to obtain ammon i a from 
animal offal by dry distillatiom His Inftuence over later 200I0- 
gistSr c.g. the Arabic-writing Persi an. tusmographer al-Qar.wIni 3 
(f 1283) and the Egyptian al-Damfri (f 1405)—borh nf whom 
treated zoolog as a hrandi of philology and literaturc—is mani- 
fest. Al-Damlri is the greatest Arab zoologiat.* But thc influence 
of al-Jåhiz as a radital theologian and man of letters Is greater, 
tie founded 1 Mu taziiiitc scct bearing his nanie^ and was one of 
the most productåve and frequently quoted scholars jn Arabic 
literaturcHis origmality, wit p satire and learning made him 
widdy known, but his repulslve ugliness made the Callph ab 

1 Se* betov, p. 580 , 

1 t,<in»ul! □.I-Aaina't, Att 4 i cd. August Iløflher (Vicnnn, 189$); iLn- 

Durayd tn^iHinni Wrjght, Of urcula ArmUta (Leydcit, 1859); al-Kaihi, 4 Vaia& 
al-Khayt / * tf&uihaÅ wthtdm itul al-AVåbi. Asmd' Khayl al'At oh tru* 
Furtåmk*t *d. G. Leri della Vid# (Levdctv. i$iS). 

* J , lis Wotk u 'Ajd'tb Ol-Moktoydt tia Gkari'A ^M majé d St {the 

vunden of creMKrit wxl ihr odditits of frister.«), ed. Wujlehfeld (GøUmgetl, 1*49}. 
_ fféj/iltat-ffymtoiM (inlnul life) wit printed m Cdro icvemt tintet; tf. ipto 
hngii(h by A. S. G. J av« kar (London, 1906, >908), vol. i jmd vol. ii r pt. 1. 

* Bajjhdjidi, ed. Hilti.pp. iiy-id, 
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Mutawakki) change his mind abo ti t appointing him tutor to his 
Sons. 1 

In minera1ogy p which stood in close relation to alchcmy, the LA P U*rw* 
Arabs made little progress, Thcir fondness for precious stones 
and their interest in the occuk quahties of minerals explains the 
many lapidaries 1 over fifty P composed hy Arabic au t hors. Of 
thesc the otdest extant h that of T Ufitid ibn-Muhammad al- 
yasib (possibly al-Katib 2 ) of the ninth century, but the tiest 
known is Ashdr al-Afkår Ji Jawåhir al^Ahjår (the ftowers of 
thought on precious siones) by Shihab-al-DTn al- nfashh 5 whø 
died in Cairo,, 1253. Al-Tffasht discusses Ewenty-fbur predous 
stones: thcir orig in. geography. purity p price T medicinal and 
magical val ues and, cxccpt for Pli ny and the spurious Aristo- 
telian lapidarv s quotes only Arabie sources. 1 hc famous al* 

Biruni with al most com piete acturaey determined the spccific 
gravity of eightevn prccious stenes and metals. 

The institution of the holy pilgrimagc p the orientation of the Gwgrajihy 
mosques towards Makkah and the need for determining the 
direction of the Kahah at the time of prayer gave religions 
imputus to the Muslem study of geography- Astrologi'* which 
necessitated the determin ing of the la ti tud es and loiigitudes of 
ail places throughout the worldj addrd its scient i tic influence. 

Moslem traders between the seventh and ninth centimes reached 
China on the east both by sea and by land K attained the island 
of Zanzihar and the farthest masts of Afriea on the south, 
penetrated Russia on the north and were i'hccked in thcir 
advance wcstw&rd only by the dreaded waters of the "Sea of 
Darkness tp (Atlantic). The reports of retuming merchanis 
naturally aroused popular interest in distant lands and alicn 
peoples. Sulaymin aLTåjir (the merchant) of STraf on the 
Persi an GuIF p the account of whosc joumeys i nto the har Last 
was writlen by an røonymous author in S;i t gives us thir 
first Arabic description of China and the coastdands of India* 
Sulaymln reports the use of fingcr-prints as signatures by the 
Chinese.« From this and s i milar narratives t liere gradually 

1 1bn^KhiilKik&n t vrj„ ii, pp_ Lo-S-q. 

1 Fihnit r p. 37S. IIm wwk MtmJjT nf Jjtjår (ibr usa of pwdoui rtwt) v 
piWCEVtdl in form in tlic Si bliothéiltic- N ati-on o]c- k Fnfis; Je SE.inc, 

Cmiofofu* jVj maxMfrnls xrofat (Faris^ HO- 2:775*. 
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evolved the stories that have clustercd round the nimc of 
Sindhad the Sailor, The earltest reliablc account of Russia is 
that of Ah mad ibn-Fadlan ibn-F^ammåd, sent in 921 by al- 
Muqtadir to the king of the Buigars, who res i de ti along the 
Volga. Most of his aceount is reproduced in Yaqut's monumental 
geographical diclionary, Mu'jam al-Buldån. Al-Mas'udi 1 refers 
to Moslom traders among al-Dir, Slavlc tribes perhaps ncar the 
Pripet, a tribut ary nf the Dnieper. 

PtoJemy's Gtography was translated into Arabic either di reet ly 
or through Syriac several times, notably by Ya'qub ibndshaq 
al-Kind i befare 874 and by Thabit ibn-Qurrah, who died in 901. 
W ith this as a model the ceiebrated Khwårizmi had composcd 
his Sur at aSAr(i* (image of the earth), which served as a basis 
for later Works and stimulated geographical studies and the rom- 
position of original treattses. Al-Khwarizmi’s work was accom- 
panied by an “image of the earth", a map exenited by him and 
sixty-nme other scholars at the instigation of al-Ma'mGn— the 
firsi ntap of the heavens and the world in Islam. Al-Mas'udi,* 
who flourished in the lirst hatf of the tenth century, consultcd 
this map. Al-Khwarizmi s geography continued to influence 
Moslem authors dovn to the fourteenth century, as is iElustratcd 
by abu-al-Fidl\ 

In the tn en nlime the earlv Arab geographers had gained from 
India the notion that there was a world centre which they styled 
arln? a corruption of the name of the Indian town Ujjayinl 
(Oicm m Ptolcmy s Gcagmphy}, where there had been an astro- 
noinical observator}- and on the meridian of which the "world 
cupola" 4 or "summit”was supposed to lie. t his urin they locatcd 
on the equator between the ejetremes of east and west. The 
western prime meridian was thought by them to bc 90° from 
this ni\thiral place. Moslem geographers in general measured 
longilude from the prime meridian used by Ptojcmy, that of the 
Islands now callcd the Canarics, 

1 he firsi independent geographical treat i ses in Arabic took 
the form of road books in which itineraries oceupied a prominent 
place. Ihn-Khurdådhbih (f c*. 912), of Persian descent, director 
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of the post and intelligence service in al-Jibål (Media), mhUted 
thc series with his al-Masdtik w -u /- Af<tTnålik ,* thc first edition of 
which appcarcd about £46, This Work, espcdally valuablc for its 
historical topography, was used by Lbn-al-FaqTh ± ibn-Hawqal^ 
aUMaqdisi and I at er geographical UTiters. In S91 -2 the Shl i te 
ibn-Wadih al-Ya'qubip* who flourished in Armada and Khu- 
råsån, produced his Kitåb til-Butdån* (book of countries), which 
s truck a new note in emphaslzlng tøpographkal and economkal 
detail Soon after 928 Qudimah, who was bom a Christian but 
adopted Islam and held office as rcvercue accou ntant in the 
central administration at Baghtlåd* completed his aI~J£karSf^ 
which discus&es thc division of thc caliphaie into provinccsj the 
organization of the postal service and the Laxation for each dis¬ 
trikt. A nother Arab gcographer of Persi an nrigin, ibn-Kustah, 
compiled about 903 his al-A *Iåq al-N^afisah * (prectous bags of 
travel!ing provisions). In that sameycar ibmal-Faqih al-Hama- 
dhanii so called from his birthplace* completed his Å ifdå a!- 
Bsddån* a conaprehensive geography often qiioled by al-Maqdisi 
and Yåqut, 

The great system ade geographers of the Ara lis do not make 
their appearante until the advent of al-Istakhri, ibn-Hawqal and *™; hrri 
al-Maqdisi in the middie of the fourth Moslem century. Bom in 
Iffakbr (Persepolis;, aM^akbri flourished about 950 and pro- 
duced his Maf&fté al-Mam&Iik* with colourcd maps for each 
country. This wørk was an da borat ion of the geographical 
system established byabu-Zayd ahBalkhi (f 9341 whu flourished 
at the Såmå nid court and whosc wnrk has not her ri p reserved. 

The system initiated by al-Balkhi and alJ^takhri paid little 
attention to countries outside Islam and made the tcxt largely a 
dcscription of the accompanying inaps. Its representatives were 
travellers themselves, AM$takhri is thc sccond wrher ro mention 
windmills (in S ij islam), the first reference to them having beert 
made by abMasudi. 7 At al-Istakhri's request ibn-flawqal (H, 
943-77), wfco travel led as far as Spain, re vised thc maps and 
Text of his goography. Ibn-Hawqal la ter rewrote thc wholc book 

1 Rd„ de GfNfje [Ledden, ]SS9). 

1 AJ-'AbUiu; Y&ti flt* ml, li, pp 156-7. 
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and issued it under his own name as at-Masålik w-al-Mamåiik * 
To this same school helongs the more original work of al- 
Maqdisi (or al-Muqaddasi;„ so callcd becausc he was born in 
Jerusalem {Bayt at^Maqdif), This geographer visited all the 
Maslem lands exeept Spain, Sijistan and India and in 985-6 
em I x>di ed an account of his twenty years of travel in a delightful 
work, Ak jan al- Taqdsfm fi Mtf rifat al-Aqålim* (the best of 
dassi heat ion for the knowlcdgc of regions), whtch contains 
mueh valuable and fresh information. 

In this same period flourished the Yamanitc geographer and 
ard 1 teolog is t at-Masan ibn-Ahmad al-Hamdåni, who died 945) 
in a prison at San'å' and whose two Works af- fkltl 3 and Sifat 
fasirat al-"Arat* constimte an important cont ribut ton to our 
knowlcdgc of pre-Islamie and Islamic Arabia. The globe trotter 
al-Mas'udi, who flourished in this period, wc shall treat of with 
the historians. In the mineral ogi tal part of their cpistles 1 the 
Ikhwan aU$afa\ who also belong to this time, elaborated a 
theory of cosmic ryel es by which cultivated lands becomt desert, 
desert lands becomc cultivated, steppes change in to seas and seas 
change into steppes or mountains. 

Bu fore the dose of the 'Abbastd age lived the greatust of the 
Eastem Mostern geographers, Yåqut* ibn-'AbduMah al-Hamawi 
(1179-1229,', author of the geographical dictionaiy Mtfjam 
al-Bu!dån? often citcd in the forego i ng pages, and of the equally 
important dicltonary of literati Mifjam ul-Udabd\ Born in Asta 
Minor of Greek parents, young Yåqut was bougbt in Baghdaid 
by a nicrchant from Hamåh {hcnce his sumamt al-Hamawi; 
who. after giving him a good education an d empfoying hint for 
se ver at years as a iravelling clerk, enfranehised him. To support 
hinisdf \ aqut roamed from plaee to place copy i ng and selling 
manuscripts. In 1219-20 hehad to flee before the Tartar invasion 
of Khwårizm "as nitked as he shall be when raised from the 
dust of the grave on the day of the resurrection” ■ The first 


1 1 E ‘ 1 ,\. dc tlorjc 1 Ltyden. 1H7 J);iinotfer wrsion, $ 6 rat I. H. Kramen, 
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draft of his gcogTaphtcal diet iona ry was drawn at al-Mawsi] in 
1224 and the final redaction was compEcted in 1228 at Aleppo* 
where hedied* This Mujam f in which namesof placcs ane alpha- 
betie al ly arranged, is a veritable encyclop^dia. containing p in 
addition to the whole fund of gecgraphical knowledge of the 
age, val u ab le in formal ion on histøry, ethnography and natural 
science. 

Li ter ary Jslamic geography left no direct impressioit on Euro¬ 
pean medieval thought, as the works of these geographers found 
no translators into Latin. Certain aspects of astro n om ical 
gcography p induding an approx i mately cørrect theory of the 
causation of lides, worked out by kbu-Ma*shar p and øf the length 
of the terresttial degree, did find their way into the \Vest p the 
latter through a translation of al-Fargbam s work on aslronomy, 
Likewise fragments of the geograpbical lore of the Greeks as 
exempllfied by Aristølle and Ptolemy were rdntroduced to the 
West through the Arabs, But most of the contribution of the 
Arah geographers fa iled to pass on. This contribution i nc luded 
descriptive geography of the Far Last, East and Sudanesc 
Afrka and the steppe land of Russia; more accurale cartography, 
espedatly in the form øf wortd maps; and pravindal geography, 
where one country is taken as a unit and the relation between 
the lives of the pcople and the physicaE enviremment is shown. 
The primary interesE of the Latin Occident in Arable hooks 
had for its object the proparatton of calendars, star tables and 
horoscopes and the interpretation of the bidden meanmg in the 
words of the Scrip tures through commentaries on Ar isto tle. The 
bulk of this scient i fi c matcriaL whether astronomical, astrologi¬ 
en] or geographical, penetrated the West through Spanish and 
SiciEian chamteb. The con t ri bu tions of aUBitruji of Cordova p 
al-Zarqåli of Tolcdo and al-I drist of Palermø will be discussed 
under Spain and Sidly. 

The majority of the earliest historical writings surviving in 
Arabic date from the r Ah basid period. Few of thosc coniposed 
under the Umajryads have been presGrved- The first subject- 
matter canie. as wc have learned beforc p from the oral legends 
and aneedotes rdating to prcdslaniicdaysand from the religions 
traditions which clustered round the name and I i fe of the 
Prophet. In the prc-Islamic field Hisham abKalbi of al-Kufah 
Ct SjQ) particularly dlstmguished hLmself. Of the one hundred 
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und tvfenty-ninc works listed in al-Fikrift 1 as his, qnly three 
surv ivtd, 5 but extracts front othcrs can be found quotcd by 
al* | abari, V Stjut and othcr historical writcrs. 

1 he first Work based upon reiigious traditions was the Sirat 
finsåi Al Id ti, the Liography of the Prophet by Muhammad ibn- 
Ishaq of al *MartTn ah. whose grandfather Yasar was anion g the 
Christian chiidren captured in 633 by KhSlid ibn-al-Walld at 
Ayn al-Iamr in at*'lr 3 q,® This biography by ibn-Ishaq, who 
tiit d in Baghdåd ahout 7^7> has tomt down to us only in the 
kuer recension of ibn-Hishfim, 4 who died in S34 at Cairo.* 
I lien came Works dealing with the early wars and conquesls of 
Islam, the Maghasi by Musa ibn-’Uqbah* (f 758), by al- 
Waqidi 1 (f 822. 3 ,, both of al-Madlnah, and by others. From the 
pen of ibu-Sa d, who died bi Baghdad in 845 and is knowri as 
the secretary of al-Waqidi,® wc have the first great book of 
ctassjfied biographics* containing sketches or the lives of the 
Prophet, tiie Companions and their Successors (al-t&biun) 
down to his own rime. Two of the leading historiens of the 
Moslem conquest* were the Egyptian ibn-'Ahd al-Hakam 
1^870-71), whose Futuit Åfi f r wa-AkkbSruka .•* is the earliest 
extant document on the conquest of Egypt, North Africa and 
Spam, and the Arabtc-writing Persian Ah ni ad ibn-Vahya 
al-Baladhuri (f 892), whose main Works were the Fut tik al- 
Bitlildn 11 and the AnsåF ai-Ashdf™ (liook of the lineages of 
noblcsj. I he latter was one of the first to mtcgrate the many 
stortes of the conquests of various tities and lands into one 
comprehensive who le, thns en ding the era in whieh the mono- 
graph was the typica] form of historical com position. 

1 he time was now ripe for fomud historical composition 
based on dtcse legends, traditions, biographics, genealogies and 
1 9 S-»- 
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narratives. The model was evidently Pers i an and was providcd by 
such works as the Pahlawi ICkudhåy-ftdffuih (the book of ktngs), 
which had bccn mened in to Arabic by Ibn-abMutjafFa i 757 1 
under the title Siyar Muluk al-Åjam* The concept of a worid 
history 1 in which early events are but a prelude to the history 
of Islam goes back to Jcwish-Christiafi tradition T 1 he form 
of presentat ion ^ however, continued to be that of the stereo- 
c y prel Islamic tradition- 1 Eaeh event is rckted in the word s 
of cye-wit nesses or conteni parades and transmi I ted to the 
final narrator, the author p through a chain of in termediary 
reporters. This tcchnique served to develop exactitude fc as did 
also the insistence on dating ocemrences even to the mon ih and 
day. But the autfeentkity of the reported faet generally depended 
ijpun the continuity of this chain (isnåd) and the tonfidence in 
the i ntegn ty of cach reporter rather than upona entieal examina- 
don of the faet itsclf. Apart from the use of person al judgiuent 
in the choicc of the series of authorities and in the arrangement 
of the data, the historian exereised very little power of analysis, 
critidsm* comparkon or inference. 

Arnong the first formal historians was tbn-Qufcaybah, pro per ly 
Mu ham mad ibti-Muslim nl-Dinawan. 3 Ibn-Qutaybah died at 
Baghdåd in S8q after produdng his Ktldå al-Ma drif 3 (book of 
knowledge) p a manual of history. Another was his contemporary 
abud;Ianifah Ahmad ibn-Dåwud aUDinawari 1 (f 895), who 
Rourished in l^bahån (Isfahan) and Dinawar (in the Pcrsian 
Tråq), His principal work was al-Åkkbår (long 

narratives), a universal histøry from the Persian point of view. 
Both werc of tranian extraedon and produced se veral literacy 
and philological works besides histories. At the sarnt^ time 
flourished the geographer and historian ibn-Wadih aMc a qubi* 
whose compcndium of universal hbtory*ending in A .H. 258 8721 
preserves the ancicnt and ufifatsificd S hl itc trad i t ion > lo this 
group bebngs Hamzah al-Isfahlni, who work ed in l$bahåti p 
where he died ta. 961. and whose ralher critkal annals 7 became 
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knovrn com parati vely (arly in modern Europe. A nother great 
historian of Pcrsian srock wai Miskawayh 1 (f 1030). whn held a 
high office in the court of the Buwayhid 'Adud-al-Dawlah and 
rom pi led a universal history * reach i ng do wn to A.H, 369 (<579-80). 
Miskawayh, who wa» ako a phtlosophcr and physician, ranks 
among the ieadiitg Mos]em his torums, of whom the (wo greatest 
were undoubtedly al-Ta bar i and al-Mas'udi. 

I he farne of aby-Ja'far Muhammad ibn-jarTr al-Taban (838“ 
9 2 3 vr w ho was born in 1 abiirblan, that mountainous disirict of 
Pcrsia along the south coast of the Caspian Sea, rests on his 
remarka bly dahoratc and accuratc history- Ta'rlkh ai-Rutui 
w-ai-Mufui* (annals of the apostles and kings), as well as on his 
commcntary on the Koran. 4 In his commcntary, originally com¬ 
posert on a far larger scale, he made not onlv the earl i es E but the 
largest cot leet ion of exegcticai traditions. I his becamea standard 
work upon which later koranic com ment ators drew. His monu¬ 
mental work on u ni versat history, the fim com pie te one in the 
Ara bie tongue, likewisc served as a source for later historians 
such as Miskawayh, ibn-al-Athlf and abiWil-FidS’. Like most 
Moslem historians, al- l abari arranges the events ehronologi- 
ca, l>'» tabuladng them under the successive vears of the Htjrah. 
In faet his history begins wfth the creation of the worlrt and goes 
own to a.h. 302 (qi 5), 1 hi: same annal is tic method ivas used 
by al-U Sqidt and others beforc him as well as bv Miskawayh, 
ibn-al-Athlr. abu-al Fida’ 1 {1273-1331) and al-Dhahabi 4 (1274- 
[348; after hun Ihe original edition of abTabari’s histon- is 
said to have been ten times as long as the s ur vi ving edition. His 
favouritc method of presenting the narrative is that of the 
rcligious tradition, by h»dd Bcsides making use of the literarv 

S ™ CC * ?**"'*? his da > ' such *h« works of tbn-Ishaq, al- 
Katbi; al-Waqidi, ibn-Sa'd and ibn-al-Muqaffa* and of se vend 
histoncal translations from Persian, al-Tabari procured data for 
his history- from oral traditions coilected during his trawls and 
from the leetures of the sheikhs under whom he studied in 


i “itw'MbkMsyk"; Yåqut, ** »i, P . &S; Qyy, P . 

Ed. de C.orjc ri al., lj ud.. (LejJca, 1879-1*3,1. 1 

* Stx his PtmaJ aldi fim, 3 vuls. praydjirabad. 1 337 ). 
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Baghdad and othcr intdlcctual centres* Hia joumeys In qucst of 
Leamlng; covered Persia p aVEraq, Syria .ind Egypt . 1 C)n ane 
oeeaston he was foreed to s^U the sleevos of his shirt to buy brcad 
for sustenance. An idea of his industry artd enthusiasm for 
leaming may bc gained from the poptalar tradition that dur in g 
forty ycars al-Tabari wrote forty s hests every day . 3 

Abu-al-flasan ^ Ali al-Mas f iidi , 3 styled ihe “Her odo tus of the Ai-sWadi 
Arahs hP p itiaugurated among the Arabs the topical method of 
writing history. Instead of groti ping his events around years hc 
grouped them around dynasties, kings and peoplcs, a trcatment 
followed by ibn-Khaldun and minor historians. He was also one 
of the first to make good use of the historieal ancedote. Young 
al-MasTsdi^ who belonged to the rationalist sc school of Mu'tazi- 
lites d undertook the usual seholars "journey in quest of leaming 81 
which earricd him from his native Baghdåd 4 into almost every 
country of Asia and oven mto Zamibar The last decado of his 
lifo he spent in Syria and Egypt eompiling the mater la) into a 
thirty-volume work, som ving in an epitome, MuruJ ai-Båakaé 
*iut-Afaådin al-jawhar * meadøus uf gold and mines of gems). 

In this encyclopaedic hhtoncogetigraphical work the auihor, 
uiih catholicitv and scient ifk curiosity, earried his researches 
beyond the typically Moslem suhjeets into Indo- Per si an t Roman 
and Jcwish history- At its brgiiming he States that what is now 
dry land had been sea t and what is sea had been dry land—all as 
a result of physieaJ forces. Befare hia dcath at al-Fustat in 956 
al-Mas'udi summarized his philosuphy of history and nature 
and the murrent philosophers' views on the gradation betvveen 
minerals, plints and anifflah 4 in al-Tunblh U'-ai-Iskråf? com- 
par able to PI i ny‘s. 

Arabie hbtoncal composition reaehed its highest point in 
al -'fahari and al - Mas # udi + and after Miskawayh i f ro^o) 
started 011 a rapid decline. Tzz-al-Din ibn-ai-Athir É (1160’- 
1234) abr idged in his ni'KamiIfi al- Tavtfzh * (the complete book 

1 FfAriity p T 534. * Yiqill, toI. w\ t p. +1+. 

p A descrndint a£ ¥ Abdrttlah ibn-Morild. 

* Fiårjft t p. 154, wfWgly ftuik« tum 11 miliv* df ahMnghnb, Cf. Yiqut t tqI. v, 
p. 148, 

1 Ed. and tr, de MevminJ and de CøurtcUle. 9 voEa. (hrii, i $61-77}+ 

* Cf. Uhu In, AnsJ V/ b vd. i. pp, 247-8. T Ed. de Goeje (fryden, 1843-4), 

* Bam in Jiiuat ibn-T tfiRT oel the TignJ 4 riomished in aLMaw^ik Jhn-Khiliikin, 
vul. ij r pp L 35^6. 

* Ed, C. J. Tøfnherg, O (Lryden, 1S67-74). 
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of c h ro ni des) abTabari^s work and con ti nued the narrat ivc to 
3 ; 23.1. The period dealing wtth the Crusades is an original 
contr i billion. Ibn-al-Athlr produced another important work, 
Usd aUGhåtah x (the lions of the rhieket)* a collection of 7500 
biographies øf the Companions, His eontemporary Sibt ibn-al- 
Jawzi 1 (1186-12 57), who was horn in Baghdåd and whose father 
was a Turkish slave, uro te among o ther Works the M iråt al- 
Zamdn fi Tdrikh ai-Ayydm, a universal his torv' from Crealion 
to 1256. 3 To this late ’AhbSsid period belongs the chief judge 
of Syria, ibn-Khallikan (f 1282), the first Moslem to compose 
what we mighi term a dictionary of national biography, Before 
him Viqilt had issued his diedon ary of literati and ibn-'Asakir 
(t 1177) had sketch ed in cighty vol urnes the biographies of 
disi i ngu is hed men connected wtth his nat tve town, Damascus> 

Like most other rreasures of historical and geographical lore 
MTitten in a foreign tongue the Works of aUTabari, al-Mas r udi P 
ibn - al - Athir and fcheir confréres rem ained iaaecessiblc to 
medieval Occidental readers, In modem times many have been 
translated in part or in full into modem European tongues. ThLs p 
however, does not mean that the Arabi c authors made no con- 
tribution to the social Sciences. In appreciabng the ir work in this 
and other disciplines Sarton * enthrisiashcally dedares; "The 
main task nf m ank ind was accomp] ished by Muslims. I he 
greatest phitosopher, al-Får. h bi, was a Muslim; the greatest 
matheinaticaans, Abu Kamil e and Ibrahim ibn Stnln. 7 were 
Muslims' the greatest geographer and encyclopædis t P al- 
M&s’udf, was a Muslim; Ihe greatest hlstorian, al-Taban, was 
still a Muslim", 

TL t . .i.s K jf We now comc to those intellcctiial activlties evoked by the 
predilections of the Atabs as Arabs and Mosterns, Foremost 
among the Sciences thus developed were theology* tradition, 

1 5 vid*, (Cmut> r i 2 &i) h 

1 Til« iunwmii hc lo Lix, fttmtius m&ttmal Eraridfuihief, ibn-Jfcl-J&wEi ff i2Di), 

* L.xUtu 11 ciL >j tut tr, hi Æjvwj I kistmånj c« vitadn/ åitført* (wVa/tfM, 
tgJ. ih (Puu, iS&fh Pt-S wn& rep/otluccil mfac^smi]r byjwati B- JcwcM (Chica£0* 
1907) 

* AI- Tjrikk aI'Kobir T T *Abd-.ii- tJJuii r Bud rim a m1 Ah mad T U baytl (IhurmvirUJ, 

fif*t kk™ \ oEunife*, 

1 IntroéÉicUtU fa Ikt Niit&ry $f JSViVaiy, vol, 1 (Bu Hi more, 39?7]l r p. tr? 4 . 

1 Shuja* ibn Asltifn i.f Egj-pt, whn we ihe UglfUttng uf the «nluiy |wrf<!c:tca 
at’ K fev^riiim'i algebra. 

t i jr.Liid's«r« o! KhAhit Lhia ■ f^urraii, 90^-4111. llu qua dia furf ihc ji-i-rahoLi 

wuji tLr lim plot extr made belure tbe invesulQTi ol inte^rAl caJcuIun. 
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jurisprtidence p phildtogy and llnguistics, Most of rhe scholans in 
this fidd were of Arab descent p in con trast to the physicians, 
astronomers, mathcrnaticians and alchemtsts citcd above, who 
were of Syrian, jewish or Perstan origin. 

The attention and interest of the Moslem Arabs were drawn 
quite early to those branches of learning moti vated by the 
religions i mp tilse. The nccessity of comprehending and expl sin¬ 
ing the Korart soon bceame the basis of intensive theotogic as 
well as JinguSstic stildy- Contact with Christendom provoked in 
the first century at Damascus theological speculation le ad i rig to 
the rise of the Murjfhe and Qadaritc schools of thought . 1 

Next to the holy Koran, thesunnah , 1 i.e. the deeds, utlerances 
and silent approval (tafrir) of the Frophct, stood as rhe most 
important doctrinal source + Transmitted at first oraily, this 
sunnah of Muhammad was fixed during the setond century in 
the form of written hadiths. A hadlth ^ therefore, is a record of an 
action or saying of the Prophet, In a more general sensc iE may 
be nsed also for a record of an action or s ayin g of any of his 
Companions or their Successors . 3 Though not eqiially canonical 
with ihe Koran, the Frophetic badith nevertheless exerted an 
equally great infiuence over the development of tslamic thought. 

In the hadi tb Muharnmad speaks; in the Koran Allah speaks- 
In the hadith the meaning only is tnspired; in the Koran the 
meaning and the word are inspired- The bases of jurisprudencc 
as well as of theotogy are firs tly in the Koran, secondly in 
the hadith. Ameng all pcoplcs Mosterns stand uniqtte in having 
developed a science (*//») out of their mass of rdigious traditions 
{JmdtfJts)* 

To the pious Moslem the science of hadlth soon became ^ 
the science par excellence* It was primarily in ita quest 
that the would-be scholar, in r espo nse to the fanious Prop helte 
tradition, "Scekye leaming though it be in China", undertook 
long and tiresome joumeyB throughout the extensive domains 
of the caliphatc. Such jpumeys (al-rihlah fi tal ab al- ilm) % 

y Qtber Mcrilttu iects wiEl be futsd in the followitiE chapter. 

* tUvnialop^icjiltjr mc-Jining É-, LLse PI | the word b*i dcvelopftl 

lediiUL^I meaninjjs. In oppowHtW to Shl'ah, Il ir y»e 4 fur ih« llyMiy und pfartic« 
af the oithaUe Mi.’-ilem cocunanlty + 

1 Sce »bo«e T p. ? 42 . 

* Cotuult the fhapter &n 't/m in BukKiri, mal. i, pp. n> 

s Con mit itio-k.iukldfm, MttqndJ4mak r p. 476; Alfred GniEhum^, TAw TVåÉåti&mt 
tf/ fi/xm (Qilani* (914), pp. 6^-9. 
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w ere devated into acts øf consummate piety; he who Eoai his 
lifc through their per il s was hkerted to him who lost it in the 
holy WBT. 

fn ther courseof the first two and a half eenturies after Muham- 
mad the recprds of his sayings and doings mcreased in numbcr 
and copiousness. Whenever an issne—religions, politi c al or 
sociological— arose cach party sought to fitid authority for its 
views in some word or decision of the Prtsphet, bo it real or 
lictitious. The political rivalry* between 'Ali and abu-Bakrp the 
s truggie between Mu'Iwiyah and r Ali, the enmity between the 
"Abbasids and Umayyads, the burning q ues tion of superiority 
between Arabs and non-Arabs—these and simi 1 ar exigencies 
pro vided am pie opportunity for the fabrication of badlths and 
motivated their disse mi nation. Moreover, the manufacture of 
hadlths had commcrcial valne and many teachers thrived on it. 
Bcfore hts oxecution at al-Kufah in 772, ibn-abi-a 1 - f Awja' con- 
fessed to ha ving circulated 400O traditions of his own invention. 1 
In general more weight is attached to the Madlnese than to the 
Kufan sthool of traditions,, yet here again not all transmitters 
are above suspi don, Abu-Hurayrah, for jnstance, a Companion 
of the Prophet and a most ^ealous propagator of his words and 
deeds, ncputedly transmitted over 5300 badiths, 1 many of which 
were unquestionably foisted on him afler his death. 'A'ishah 
transmitted 22 10 traditions, Anas ibn-Målik Z 2 %& and f Abdullah 
ibn- f Umar il>n-aI-Kha*tab 1630.* 

Evety perfeet hadith consists of two parts: a chain of author- 
i ties (isnåd) and a text (matn} + The text folio ws the chain and 
should be in direct address: A related (Jiaddatka) to mc that B 
related to him p on the authority of C p on the authority of D, on 
the authority of E p who sajd , . . . The same formula was used in 
historiography and in wisdom Ikerature, In all these fields 
criiicSsm was usualty ex terna I, being limited to a co ns ideration 
of the reputation of the transmitters, who are at the same time 
guarantorSp and to the possibility of their forming an uninter- 
rupted chain Jeading back to the Prophet. On the basis of auch 
criticism hadiths are dassified as genuine Qahih} f fair (ftasan) 

1 Twbsri, tol. kUp p. tft'h tupied hy ibo- 41 -AtMr,, *oL vi, p. Cf. Baghdudi r ed, 

llitti, p. 1A4. 

1 Ibn-Majar, /fd^Å r vol. p. iflj + Hji tirle ‘'abu^lunyiih 1 ; “father of ihe 
kitlcn'T was due lo hia fondnir-* for rats- ibn QutAvEih H AfJdnf, p, 14is itm-Sa/d, 
i* p pr L 2, p. 55. 1 NiwK pp, 165, 35S. 
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and weak (dalf). 1 The lud i trous cxtreme to which this carter na I 
eritldsm ma y lead is illustratcd in the story of a tradi ti onist who 
accepted a large cup of wine offered htm by a Christian p and 
when reminded that this was a prohibited drink boujght by the 
Christian^ slave from a jew his excuse was: É+ We traditiomsts 
consider as authorifey such men as Sufyan ibn- T liyaynah and 
Yazld ibn-Harun. Åre wc then to bclieve a Christian s on the 
authority of his slave, on the authority of a Jew? By Allah, I 
drank it only becausc of its weafc isnddV 3 

The third Mo&lem century saw the compilatton of the various 
eolicetions of hadit lis in to six books which have since become 
standard. Of 11 the six hooks 1 F the first and most autoritative 
is that of Muhammad ibn-lsmå É ]l al-Bukhåri (Sio-70}-^ Al- 
Bukhåri,, who was a Persian, selectcd out of the 6oo f oOO traditi&m 
he collccted from 1000 sheikhs in the course of sixteen years of 
travel and la bo ur m Persia, al- f lråq* Syria, abljijåz and Egypt 
some 727S traditions 4 which he classificd according to subject- 
matter r such as prayer h p Ligri mage and holy war. Before com- 
mitting a tradition to writing it was al-Bukhåri h s wont to 
per form the ceremonial ablution and prayerh His collection has 
aequtred a quasi-sacred character. An oath taken on it is valid, 
as if taken 011 the Koran tlself. Next to the Koran this is the book 
that has exerted the greatest induence over the Mos I em mind. 
Its author 1 5 tomb ouiside of Samarqand is still visited by pil¬ 
grims who accord hint the iicxt rank in Islam after Muhammad- 

Al-BukhårPs corpus of traditions c am c ncar tinding a rival 
in the collection of Muslim ibn-al-Hajjåj ff 875) of Naysabilr p 
a work on which Islam has con ferred the same tttle, <if-SaMÅ t 
the genuine collection. 1 he contents of Muslim s SaAlA ar c 
almost i den ti c al with al-Bukhiri f s» though the ttnéd may vary. 
Nexi to these H1 two genuine hooks” come four others which 
Moslem* have devated to eanonical rank. These are the Sunan 
of abu-Dawud of al-Rasrah :f 88% ihe jåmt of al-Timiidhi 
(f rar. 892 ) 1 the Sun an of ibn-Mojah of Qazwin ft 886) and the 
Sunan of abNasåh, who died afe Makkab in 91 S- 4 

1 Coofult ibn^Atltdr, 7Vrm r wL ti, pp, 1 S wy.; ifc-KtMHtIn, M^rndJamak, 

PP- fftf. 

■ NawijL, /falbji, p. 17. 1 At-Jåm? tf-frWt * ¥ctli - (Buliq, TI96), 

* Nniwi, pp. M, IJ5-*, * ILn-Kh4(ttln, voL il, p. ajl. 

1 VirioLu ediikmi of Ibc^ works, but qgm critfc*!, bav ff phnieil or hmo- 
in Egypt and India. 
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Besides darifying and supplementmg the Koran, the hadith 
litcraturc pro vided the Moslcm commimity with apostolic 
precept and example covcring the whole range of man’s duty. 
Even such trivial questions as the proper way of cutting a water- 
meloti befor« eating it or cleaning the teeth with a toothpick— 
"proper" from the standpoint of the Frophetic praetke—did nol 
escape the traditiomsts* researches, The noctumal journey 
vaguely reported in one solitary koranid verse (17:1) developed in 
the hadTth an estensiv« and colourful crop of claborate traditions 
with which the Occident has long been familiar as refiected in 
the pages of Dan te. The hadith litera ture furt her served as a 
vchick for transmitting wise sayings, aneedotes, para bles and 
mirades—all asers bed io M u b am mad —from vanens secular and 
religious sourres p induding the New Tostament + In abu-Da w ud’ 
a version of the Lord "s Pra ver is pul in Muhammad's mouth- In 
ahBukhari 3 and Mustim r a Muhammad, on the authority of 
abu-Hurayrah t upon whom many such pious and edifying 
sayings are fat bered,, oncc commcnded "him who gives alms 
only in secret, so that his left hånd knows not what his right 
hånd does". Kothing could better iilustratc the general recept- 
ivity and hospitality of Islam as a system, in the hadith lore the 
Moslem home found itt fi reside litera ture and the Mos lem 
commimity its Talmud. 

juda- After the Romans the Arabs were the only medieval people 

vwuåtnue cu ] ti vated the science of jurisprudencc and e vol ved therc- 

from an independent system* Their system, 4 as they called 
it R was primar i ly based on the Koran and the sunnah (Le, 
hadith), siyled nul l (roois h fundamental principles) and infiu- 
ented by the Greco-Koman system. Fiqh was the science through 
ivhich the canon law of Islam (ikartah *) p the totality of Allah's 
comm andmen is as revealed in the Koran and ela bora led in the 
hadith, was communicated to I ater generations, Thcsc com- 
mandments embracc regulatlons relative to ritual and worship 
(^ibådåt), civil and legal obligations (muåmaldt) and punish- 
merits ^uqubåi)^ 

Of the six thousand tests or thereabouts in the Koran only 
aboui two hundred, most of which occur in the Madlnese portion, 

1 (Cflin.1, iæSo), ret. p, 101. * VoL ii, p. 105, 

* ipé. hi, 1319), tqI. i, p, J3?. 4 Uirrolty "koowlledge”, “viidom”- 

1 Lilrrally “rend lo dit wikriiiir-jJjicp 1 ^ n 4ew jaulii to bc followcd". 
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cspccially surahs two and four, may l>c classcd as strictly legis¬ 
lative- It soon hecame evident that these statutés were not 
sufficient to cover all cases—civil, criminal p pol ideal, fvnancial 1 
whieh might and did arise under tbe new condi tions and varsed 
situations encountered in Syria,, al-Mråq and other conquered 
territories. Hence the necessity for speculation. Spekulation gave 
rise to two new fundamental princip test fijjw* i.*, analogieal 
de du etion, and //mi 1 , Le> catholic conscrit- Thus did Mosleni 
jurispmdence connc to have two new roots in addition to the 
Koran and tradition: analogy and eotisensus of opinion, As for 
ray p i,e r private judgment T though often resorted to P it was 
never tjuite ele vated to the rank of a fifth fundamental principte T 
Å traditions I disco urse between the Prophet and his appointee 
as qadi over al-Yaman, Mtt’ådh ibn-jabab sums up the Magna 
Charta of Islamic legal fundamentals; 

Åfuframmads “How wilt thou decide when a questiøn 
Aft/éif/t: “According to the Book of Allah 1 '- 
Mukammvd; “And if thou findest naught thcrcin? r 
Nu'ddk; “According to the suntmh of ihe Messenger of All uh M , 
Muhammad: “ And if Lhou lindest miught thercin? 11 
Mu ddk; il Then shall l apply my own reasodtng 1 '. 1 

The Icader of the 'Jråq school, whieh insisted on the right of 
j uridt c al speculation in contrast to the MadEnah school p which 
attacher! special importance to li^dith,* 3 was abu-flanifah,, 
properly al-NiPmån ibn-Thabit, Abu-hlamfah was the grandson 
of a Persian slave, 3 flotir ished in al-Kufah and Baghdad and 
died in 767 , A merchant by profession h abu-tø amfah became the 
first and most inilucfitial jurist in Islam. His teachings he irn- 
parted orahy to his disciples, onc of whom, abu-\ usuf 79S) t 
has preserved for us in his JCtiSå aZ-AAdny 1 the chief views of 
the master- Abu-fjanifah did not actually introduce T though he 
emphasized strongly, the principle of analogicai deduction 
leading to what we call legal fiction. He also insisted upon the 
right of “preference" {istihsan}* departure from analogy on 
grounds of eqtiity. Likc his competitor MaJik of at-Madlnah he 
had no idea of forming a juridical school (madhhab, rite), yet 
abud;! arrifah becarnc the foundcr of the earliest, 1 argest and most 

1 StmhJMtini. p . 155. * Had. pp* 100-&I; i bn* Ktøddan, &*$*&****> p, 37^ 

1 Fiåhttt p. »J; ibn-KhalLkkiln p vti- iii, p. 74 ,. 4 '34-fr ) 

1 Tti* htiåMJrt of the fl aflaste icho^t the 11^ (pnjiaple of JHlUk td™tn K e> 
□f tht MåHkiLe saiMxl, aiuJ tbe rt> éje oftcO itriied az synonymi of f 
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tolerant school of Islam, To his rito almost one half of the world 
of Sunnito Islam adhertrs« It was officiaUy recopiied in the 
torritori.es of the defunet Ottoman empire as well as in India 
and Central Asja, As a system of fdigio-juridical thought von 
Kremer considers it HH the highest and loftiesr achicvcmcnt of 
which Islam was capable'V 

1 he Jeader of the Madtfiah school, supposedly betler ac- 
quairited with the Prophets life and frame of mind, was Mllik 
ibn-Anas («, 7 I 5 - 9 S 1 ). wh&se al-Mwvaffa'* (the le velled path), 
next to the compendiutn of Zayd Ibn-'Ali 1 (f 745), te the 
o Idest surviving corpus oI MosJem law. This monumental 
uork H with its 1700 juridicaj traditions, codihed the sunnah^ out- 
lined the hrst formuhi of the ijma (consensus of opinion) as 
prevalent in al-Madinah and became the canon for the Mllikiic 
rite. This rite drove from the Maghrib and Andalusia the two 
mtnor systems of at Awzai (| 774} and of al-Zahiri 5 (815 S3) 
and to the present ctey prevails throughout northern Afriea h 
ith the exeeption of Lower Egypt t and in eastem Arabia. After 
abu-Han!fah and Målik juridico-theological studies so developed 
as to bceonie the most cx te nsi vely eultivated branch of Arabic 
leaming. 

lielween the liberal Iråq and the conservative Madlnah 
schods then.' arose ene which professed to have fa und the golden 
mean byaccepting spekulation with ccrtain reservations. This 
is t]n Shafi :te sehoo], ivhost 1 toundcr was Muhamniad ibn-IdrTs 
al-Shån'i. Bom i„ Ghazrah -767), aTShfifi’i. who belonged to 
the Quraysh faniily, studied under Malik in al-Madinah, but 
the main scenes of his tiet 1 vi ty werc Baghdad and Cairo.« He 
died in h20 at t aiio, where his tomb at the faotof .il-Mutjatt.ini 
is still the object of pilgrim age. The Shåfi'i rite still dominates 
Lower Egypt, eastern Afries, PaJcs line, western and Southern 
Arabia, the Coastal regions of India and the Kast Indies. Its 
ad her c rit 3 number about 75,000,000 as against uS.OOO.OOO 
Ilanafitcs, 50,000,000 Målikites and 5,000,000 1.1 an I jali tes. 


] Ctftwgtuteåf*, Yol.h p. 497 . 1 Of. ibn*KhjitUlnln, vol. ii, p, »1. 

4 V/“l* ^ ei-A'wbra (Calro, 16 wjl*. 

Alo/mt «.i, E, Griffjni 1 Mi tun, 1919). 

7iu“ ilwvK-tuJjf al-Itbakini (ibn-Khalli](Sn, vt,L {, p. 311), jurnjim*d, Jtl- 
J~™? *1= ont - v Thc mwniiiK of tht Konm ned 

I™, ** au ^f'hit JV <=: Though Siis (rachingi found a most gift«l proLigomn in 
Urndf^m of Coniovs tøn-ioJ+J >c , tf*, did ft „, , utv ivc. 

•*ct ut r Udvid , sol, si, pp, 367 trp.i ibn-Khallikån, toL ii, pp, 415-16, 
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The last of the four rites into whieh the whole Mostern com- 
mumty p exdusive of the Shfah, has dividcd itsdf Es the l) an- 
balite, which takes ils namefrom Ahmad ibn-HanbaJ ? a student 
of al-Shafi'i and a representative of uncornpromising adherencc 
to the letter of the hadith- I bu-Han bals tonservatism served as 
the buiwark of orthødoxy in Baghdid against the Mu'tazilite 
innovations. Though subjected to the inquisition {imhnah) and 
put in chaiiis under al-Ma’mun, scourged and impriaøned by 
abMu'ta^im, i bn-Ha nbal siubbornly refused to recant and 
allowed no mødification in the tradition al form of confes^ion, 1 
The 800,000 men and 6o p ooo womert who are cstiinated to 
have attendcd his funcral in 855 at Baghdad 3 tcstify to the 
hold this stalwart champion of orthodoxy had on public im- 
aginatiort, Posteritjf venerated his tomb as that of a saint and 
honøvsred Kim with the same title, imam, bestovfed upon abu- 
f^anifah, Malik and abShåfrh For a long lime the CoUection 
øf over 2 S »000 traditions, Musrmd* ascribed to him, enjoyed 
special renom Today, however, the ftanbalite rite claims no 
considerabte folio wing outside of the Wahhabis. 

In the princip]« of daborated by al-Shåfi'h the Mos I em 

community hit upon a most useful theological expedient whieh 
has en ab led its mem hers to adapt their institutions and'belicfs 
to varied and nøvel situations in a changing world. In a com- 
munity wherc no ehurefa, no dergy and no central authority are 
recogtuzedj deference to public opinion naturally assum es an 
import ant roIe+ lt was through this principle that the vuJgatc 
text of the Koran was canonized, the six canonicai hooks of 
hadlths were approved, the miraclesof the Prophet wereaccepted» 
lithographic reproductions of the Koran were authorized and 
the neccssity of bekmging to the Quraysh was dispensed with in 
favotir of the Ottoman caliphs. The Shl'ites, il should be remem- 
bered, have their own rite and do not accept ijmd 9 . To lt they 
oppose the absolute authority and judgment of the in fal] tble 
imams, all descendants of # Ali. With the above four rites, which 
erystallized traditiqnal dogrna and evemhing neeesaary for doc- 
trinal and juridkal development, the door of ijtihåd t the right 
of furt her i nterp ret i ng the Koran and the surmah or of formi ng 
a new opinion by applyfng analogy, ’was førever dosed to the 

1 ttm-'Asåkir^ Ta'riHt vol. «. pp. 41 f tf. 

1 Jhn-KhAElikån, vd, i* p. 28. * & vote (Cjuro P Ijt j). 
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Sunnite community; but the ShTht'z still have the ir mujtakidi t 
Icamed men who are qualified to art as spplcramen for the 
sublime and bidden imam and to intcrpret his ideas, 

The indebtedness of the I s! am i c juridical system to the 
Kom an- Byz an tine laws* which had been forccnturiesnaturalized 
in Syria, Pdesiine and Egypt, has not yet been made the object 
of the study it deserves by competent seholarship, Certain 
orient alist s see Roman influence not onjy in partici.il ar regu 1 a- 
tions but also h and what is more important ? in questions of 
principle and mcthodology. The Justin i an Code recognizcd the 
method ot analogical deduction and private judgment. Certain 
Byzantint! regulaiions may have Itrft their impress upon ihe 
Islamic statuies of purchase, sale and other commereial ro3a~ 
tionships; o thers relating to guardianship and wi|| p letting and 
hiring may have passed through Judaic, rabbimtal or talrmidic, 
charmds. But it is surprising that the Roman inffuence is not 
better marked in the system of the Syrian aJ»Awzfi f I (f 774)+ 
laboured in Reirut/ as late as the sixdi century still the 
Seat of a flourishing school of Roman ]aw p and came verv near 
estabhshing a fifth rite, 

1 he presenptions of the canon taw (shartah) disetissed above 
regutate for the Mos lem his entire I i fe in its religious, polttical 
and soriaE aspects. They go vern his marital and c i vie relations 
as well as his relations with non-Moslems. Accordingly ethkal 
conduct deri ves its sanetions and inhibitions from the sacred 
la Vi. Al] mans acis arc classified under five legal categories’ 
(ij uhat is considercd absolnte duty (/ard), ombracing actions 
the commission of which is rewarded and the emission punished 
by |aw; (2) cornmendableor meritorious actions Ehe 

performance of which is rewarded but the omission not pumshed; 
(3 ' pcfmissi b] e actio ns \jfd is ( muhdÅ) t w h ich are legall v i nd ifferen t ; 
(4J repre hensi ble actions (mafcrUk), which are disap proved but 
not punishable; (5) farbidden actions (the doingof which 
talk for pumshment. 

Et h ir al works based on the Koran and tradition + though 
minicrous t do not exhaust al) the material in Åra bi c literature 
dealing with morals (&hhlå<?}. J 1 hero are at least three other 
types. Se veral works deal with good morals and refinement of 
spirit and deportment (tufah). 1 bese are based main ly on Indo- 

4 Ibfi-Kh*llikån r toL 1 , p. 4** 4 i* Hijji Khalfnli. ral, i, rø, 
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Persi an anecdotcs, proverbs and wisc sayings. Ai-Durrah af- 
YatfmaJi 1 by ibn-aJ-Muqaffa* (executed ta. 757), whieh eulogizes 
temperance, courage, liberal tty and proficieney in discourse and 
business, may he taken as a flpccimen of this type. A similarly 
popular philgsophy of moralitv is foiind in the fables and 
proverbs of Luqmiln, the Æsop of the Arabs. An ethital fcncatise 
by the celebrated constittitiona! theorist of Baghdad, al-Mawardi 
(t 1058),* rich in udse saymgs of the Prophet and the Com- 
panions, is still popular as a text-book in Egyptian and Syrian 
schools. Another type of Work is philosophicah ultimately going 
back to Aristotle through Neo-PIatonie and Neo-Fytliagorean 
aourecs. These Greek works, headed by Arisiotlek Nitkomacfucn 
Ethfcs transiated as Kiiéh al-Akhtåq by I lunayn or his son 
lshåq p a lai d the foundation of Ara bie moral philosophy ( 7 /wi 
al-akhlåq)^ whose aim, like that of Aristotlc and Plato, was to 
facilitate the attainment of earthly fdkity, Of this school the 
most notable representative was the historian MLskawayh, whose 
Tahdfnb al-Akklåq* is the best cthical work of the strktly 
philosophical or Neo-Piatonic type composed by a Moslem. 

We also have in the cpistles of the Brcthren of Sincerity, of which 
the ninth is devoted to akhiSq t a characteristk deposit of Greek 
ethics pervad ed by astrologi cal and metaphysicfr-psychological 
speculatiom The Brethren show special en t husi asm for Chrsst 
and Socrates as examplcs of the moral man, though to the 
Sunnites Muhammad and to the ShPites 'Ali arc the perfeet 
men. The third type of ethics may be styled the mystico- 
psychologicaL Its exponents werc al-Ghazzåli and various Sufi 
authors whom wc shall considcr in a fortheoming chapter. In all 
these Moslem moral philosophies certain virtues such as resigna¬ 
tion, eontentment and endurance arc admired; vires are treated 
as maladics of the soul wlth the moral philosopher as the 
physician; and the etassi (kation k founded on the analysis of the 
faculties of the soul, each faeulty having tts own virtue and its 
own vice. 

tn the carly centuries of rhe f Abbasid power an interesting uteraiBn 
rn overne nt developed amon g the subjeeted races, partieufarly 
the Pcrsians, whose object it was to combat the feeling of 

6 H 4 . Shildb ÅdiUB (Cairo). 

1 Addt <it -ibth «l. (Cflirø k 1925)1. 

* Cf, Fikrist* p. 252. * S^cftd Cftiro tdltktfu, twsnc of them crifkal 
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superiority whkh t hose Moslems of Ara bi an descent h real or 
claimedp had Ion g man i fested, The movement took its name 
Shu'ubiyah (belonging to the peoples, non-A råbs) from a korank 
verse (49:13) the purport of whichwas to inculcate the brother- 
hood and equality of all Moslems. WhiUt among the Kharijites 
and the ShT'ites it took dyn astic and pol ideal aspects, and among 
some Fersians it took reltgious aspects in vol ving heresy and 
siftdigism, yet the form whkh al-ShiFubiyah assnmed in general 
was that of i i lerar y controversy. It der ided the Arab pretensions 
to InteUeCtUal superiority and da i med for non-Arabs superiority 
in poeiry and I i ter at sire, The non-Arab eau se was championed 
by such leaders as at-Bfrurtl and flamzah al-Isfahani, whibt the 
Arab side was represented by several of Arabian as well as others 
of Pers i an extrattion, in d udi ri g al-Jahiz + l ibn-Durayd t 3 ibn- 
Qutaybah and al-Balådhuri. It was In connection with such 
eontroversia! questions that some of the earltest original pieces 
of Arabic I i ter at ure were eompo&ed. 

What wc call "Arabic literaturc" was no more Arabi an than 
the Latin iiterature of the M iddie Ages was lialtan. Its producers 
w*cre men of the most varied ethnic origins 3 and in its lotality it 
represents the cndiiring monument of a civilisation rather than 
of a people. Evcn such discipltncs as philology h hnguistjes, lexi- 
cography and grammar p w T hich were prim ariJy Arabian in origin 
and spint and in whkh the Arabs made their chicf original 
contribution. reeruited some of their most d kringl! ished scholars 
from the non-Arab stock. Al- j awhari (f r«. c oo8) r whose lexicon/ 
arranged in the alphabetical order of the final radical letters 
of the wwds, served a$ a model for later lexicographcrs t was a 
Turk from Fårab.® His contemporary ibn-Jinnt (f 1002). who 
adorned the ti amdu rud court at Alcppo and whose chicf merit 
was a philosophkal treatment of phfiology, was the son nf a 
Greek slave. 1 

Arabic Jiterature in the narrow sen se of adab (bdles-lettres) 
began witb al-Jåhiz (f 86^-9), the sheikh nf the Ba^rah littéra- 
teursp and reached its culmination in the fourth and fifth 

1 BiO'åft p vol. tiip pp. 9 

* A Itdco^raphW, died B^biLd, 933. Hc vmrix igftkut the SWObTyaii AVtdA 
a^ftkli$d$ r Wflitenfcld {GatUng.w, [S5.1). 

1 In his pp, 477-9, Ibn-KhaMfta hu a i'hapter beadtd h *Mo*t af tb* 

Ir-vmed men in liliini were ncm-Ambiiun *\ 

* SifcJJt, 2 volt. (fiSlÅq, L29J). 1 YlqQt, vol. ii p p. j6éi. 

* /hd, wl. V r p . 15, 
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Moslcm een tun es in the works of Badf aUZamån al-Hattiadhåm 
{969- ioo8) p at-Thaakbi 1 of Naysåbur (961 -1038) and fd-Hariri 
(1054-1122), One eharaetenstic feature of prose-writing in this 
period was the tendciicy, in response to Persi an indtiencc, to be 
afleetcd and øm ate. The terse, inebive and simple expression of 
early davs had gone for over. 11 was supplanted by polished and 
eEegant s ty le. ricb in el a borate si miles and replete writh rhyxrtes. 
The whole period was marked by 3 predommance of human ist i c 
over scicntifie studies, Intdleetually it was a period of decline. 
It supported a literary proletariat, many of whose membcrs p 
with no independent means of livelihood, roamed from place to 
ptaee ready to give battie over lingu istic issues and gramma tical 
techniealitics or to measure poctieal swords over trivial matters 
with a view to winning favours from wcalthy patrons* This 
period abo saw the rise of a new form of literary ex press iortj the 
maqdmak. 

Badf aJ-Zamån (wonder of the age) al-Hamadhåni is credited 
with the creation of the m&q&mah (assembly), a kind of dramatic 
aneedote in the tdling of which the author subordinates sub- 
stance to form and does his u tmost to display his poeticaJ 
ability T learning and ctøquence. In real i ty stich a form of 
komposition as the maqåmah could not have been the creation 
of any one man; it was a natura! devdopment of rhymed prose 
and flowery di etion as represented by ibn-Durayd and e arlier 
stylists, AbHamadhani's work* served as a model for aby arir i 
of al-Basrah, 3 whose Maqdmdt* for more than se ven centuries 
wene esteemed as the chief treasure. next to the Koran # of the 
literary Ara bie tongue. In these ntaqdmåt of ab Karlri and other 
writers there b mueh more than the elegant form and rhe tantal 
aneedote which most readers consider the only significant 
feature, The aneedote itsdf is often used as a subtfe and indfrøet 
way of enticisdng the ex isting social order and drawing a whole- 
some moral. Sinee the days of al-Hamad ham and al-Hariri the 
maqåmah has become the most perfeet form of literary and 
dramatic presentation in Arabic. a language which has never 

1 Th* anme m*ms fiu-rier iboKtalliMn, irøh i+ p 52 ** Hi* botknGwn work i* 

al-DaÅr. 4 toI*. (DhpucCU, 1301% *n uilboluKy of tfinM-rtiporary p«li. 

1 ed. Mubaitiniad 'AbduH (Beirii:, 1S89). 

1 1 bh Khallikaa. wkufr 6«, 

* Ed. de Swtv* I vob< I Pam, |S4?-S3>; tr. in tø Fnglish by Tbecdore Prwton 
iLondun, i^q). 
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prnduced real drama. Eariy Spanish and Italian taks of the 
Fé&liåtfc or picarcsque type display clear affiniiiea with the Arabie 
maqå }>iak . 

Beforc the maqåmak was developcd A rable litera ture saw the 
rise of tts greatest Uterary historian, abu-al-Faraj al-lsbahåni K or 
al-Isfahåni (ca. 897-967), a lineal descendant of Marwan, the 
last Unnayyad caliph. Abu-al- F araj fiourished in Aleppo, where 
he produeed his Kitfib at-Aghåni* (book of songs) p a veritable 
treasury of poetry and Jiterature and an ind ispen sable source for 
the study of Mosletn dvilization. In his Muqaddamuh 3 tbn* 
Khald un rightly calts it “the register of the Arabs T ' and 4 'the 
final resource of the student of bdles-lettres". His Alcppine 
patron Sayf-abDsiwIah al-Ham då ni hesto wed on the author a 
thousand gold pieces as a reward for this work. a and the Anda- 
lusian al-Hakam II sent him a like sum, A BtfW&yhtd vizir, 
al- 5 åhib ibn- p Abbåd (f 995), who is said to have been wont to 
take with him on hts journeys thirty cameHoads of books p 
dispensed with them all on recciving a copy of a!-Aghåni t which 
he thereafter carried about alone, 4 

I n this period. shortly befare the middJe of the tenth eentury, 
the first draft of what I ater becamc A/f Laylah wa-Layhh h (a 
thousand and One nights) was made in al-Tråq, The basis of 
this draft, prepared by at-jahshiyåri K (f 942), was an old Persian 
work, ffasår Afstftitf/ihouttnd tales), contalning se veral siories of 
Indian orig i m Al-Jahshiyåri added ot her tales from locaJ story- 
te tlers/ l he A/sdva provided the general plot and framework as 
well as the nomenklaturs for the leading heroes and heroincs s 
ind ud i rig Shahrazåd. As time went on additions wene made 
from numberless sources: Indian! Greek, licbrew + , Egyptian and 
the like. Oriental folk-tales of every deskription were absorbed 
in the course of cent uri es. The coun of Hårfin at-RashTd prøvided 
a large quofa of humarous anekdotes and love romances. The 
final fonn was not taken by the NigÅÉ* until the later Mamluk 
period in Egypt, Its heterogencous character has inspired the 


* mwk. (BulJiq,. uSj); Briinnaur V *L *1 (L^dcn, ind Guidi IssLinJ 

Index 

[ f' * Yiqflt p vol, Y r p, 150; iba-KhaJIikJLci. vd. U r p, II. 

Ibii-KJuilikuin vol, ii p p. il, cf r vol. i, p, i3j, 

* Ela 3 ^.q edilittti A. II, U51 (1S35) jmd izyg di« vulgite Ambfc ihl 
BcEltr known fyf his Å rJJA u/- i fVwrd* u'-n/ AWi, d, H*m v, MliJt 

■ 9 **). 

7 A 4 nf/, p, 304. Cf. Mas'udi, vd. iv F p. 90. 
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facetbus words of a modern eritic who has described rhe Araåian 
Nig&ts as Persian raks told after the man ner of Buddha by 
Quecn Esther 1 to "Haroun Alrasthid" in Cairo during the 
fourteenth century of thc Christian cra. First trans! at ed tn to 
French by Galland,® thc Ntg/tfs have worked rheir way into all 
thc principal languages of mndorn Europc and Asia and have 
taken thcir place as rhe most popular piece of Arabie Iltcrature in 
thc West, vastly more popular than in the Moslcm East itsdf. In 
English the first important translation, Ineomplete but accurate* 
is that of Edward William Lane, 3 It has a vduablc and full com- 
men i ary and has gone through sevcral editions. John Payne's 
translation,* the btst in English, is complets but has no com- 
mentary. In his rendition Sir Richard F. Burton a foliows Paync’s 
except in the poettcal part and endea vours to i m pro ve on it by 
attempting to reproduce the Oriental flavour of the original. 

The prc-Islande poetry of thc herok age of the jahillyah 
provided models for the Umayyad bards p whose imitations of 
the antique odes werc treated as dassi ral by the 'Abbåsid poets. 
The pictisdc spirit fostered by the new régime of the banu-al- 
"Abbas, the forcign cultural and religions influetices streaming 
mainly from Persia, and the patronage of the caliphs under 
whom the poets fl our ished and whom they were expccted to laud 
and glorify, tended to producc deviation from the old trodden 
paths of dassicism and develop new forms of poctical expression* 
Hcvertheless poesy proved rhe most conservative of all Ar ab arts. 
Thrøughout the ages jt never ccased to breathe the spirit of the 
desert, Even modem Arabic versifiers of Cairo, Damascus and 
Baghdad fed no mcongruity in introducing thcir odes by 
apostropbizing the desert cd encampments (aflåf) of the belo ved. 
whose eyes they still liken to those of wttd cows (maAa), Other 
than poetry t law—particularly in its marital ordinances—is 
perhaps the only ficld in whxch the old desert elements have 
succeeded in perpetuating t hemsel v-es, 

The earliest exponent of the new style in poetry was thc blind 
Persian Bashshar ibn-Burd, who was put to death in 783 under 
al-Mahdi, aceording to some For satirizing his visir but more 

1 Ql Fikwiii, p. joa, I. 1^, with T^bori, vol. i p p. 6$$ p IL i ¥ 12-13, ond |>. 6%, I. i„ 

1 li id*, (Fariip 1704-17). 

1 J vqUh (London, i £39-4 i). Ed, w£(h iEluitratkiiii tiy El. S, Pode, 3 vdi„ (London, 
lSj9>. Rev. by E. S. Poofø, 3 nk (London, iSSj). Scfcril IkUt k printe. 

1 9 vds. (London. 1SB2-4J- * 16 vdi. (Undan ind Jl Bcnarei p ^ l^ 4 | r 
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probably on accountofhls Zoroastrian or Manichaean 

secret views, Bashshar, who oncc thanked Allah for having made 
him blind ,l so that l nced not see that which l hate"/ was a rebel 
against the archaic formulas of andent poetry/ Another early 
representative of ihe new school was the half-Persian abu- 
Nuwis 5 (t rtf. 8io) t the boon companion of Hirun and al-AmTn 
and the poet in whose songs love and wine found their best 
expression, The name of abu-Nuwås has lived to the present day 
in the Arabic world as a synonym for clown; in reality he has 
few rivals in amorous sen ti ment. erotic expression and elegant 
di etion, He is the lyric and bacdiic poet par excellence of the 
Moslem world, The many songs on the beauty of txiys attributed 
to this dissolute favourite of the 'Abbasid tourt, as well as his 
poems in praise of winc {khamriydt), which have not ceased to 
cnchant those who read and drink, throw interesting light upon 
contemporaneous aristocratic li fe, 4 The ghasal of abu-Nuwas, 
short poems oflove rangi ng from fivefto fifteen verses, follow the 
model of Persian bards,who devclopcd this verse form long befare 
the Arahs. 

Just as the witty and Ikentious abu-Nuwås represented the 
lighter side of eourt I i fe. so did his ascetic contemporary abu-ah 
' AtShtyah 3 (748^. 828), a potter by profession, give expression 
to pessimistit meditations on mortaltty which the common man 
of retigious mentality entertained, The soul of this se ion of the 
Bedouin tribe of r Anazah rebelled against the frtvoious high life 
of Baghdåd r where he lived, and although Hårun assigned to him 
a yearly stipend of 50,000 dirhams, he adopted the garb of a 
dervish and produeed those ascetic and religions poems (sukdi- 
yåt which entitle him to the position of fat her of Arabic sacred 
poetry,* 

Ihe provinces,. partieuiarly Syria p reared d urin g the *Abbasid 
period a number of first-class poets + among whom the most 
renowned were abu-Tammårn (f oi r S 4 5) and abu-aKAlåh 

1 Afåéw\ vel, tii, p. 12. 

1 Conmlt ihe wlkctfob by Atimml II iJ -Qirm at B&iåiåJr 

SAt FM$MW**AkAÅdrmåto [Caira, 1925); AgA 4 ni f vol_ m T pp r 19-7 yjiI. vi, pp. 47 '$ 5 l 
ibn-Klialltk'Ån, voL i, p, 157^ ttai-QutHybah, Stfr, pp t 476-9. 

1 AM,ln*an iba> Håni*j ibti-Khnllik-Sn, val, i, p, 

4 P>n»ut( hb ZJiuJfl, ed, Matømid Wajif (Caifc, AgAåxi, val . ITliip ppr 2‘Si 

ibn-yntAylmn, SAfr, pp. 501 - 35 . 

1 Isrn.L d Lbn-ai-Qiiim. On bis Idfe s« AgA Jn i , vi>], ul, jijj, 126Ifok 
vi. pp. 33^40, vr>l L vil, pp. S1-7* ibn^Khnllilc&n, vul. 1 , pn. 125-30, 

1 Catuuli kit />iW* (ErirQt, iés;) h 
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Abu-Tammåm's fathcrwho kept a wine shop in Dsumascus, was 
a Christian by the rtame of ThSldus (Tbaddaios), which the 
son changed to Aws when he cmbraccd Islam, 1 Abu-Tammani 
was a court poet in Baghdåd but his ritle to farne rests rather 
opon his com pikit ion Bfurån al-Hnmåsak* poems celcbratirig 
valg ur in battie. This Dtwan embraces genis of Ara bie poetry. 
The colleetion of Hamdsak^ poems of the same deskription by 
the o ther court poet, abBuhtun (820-97), inferinr to that of 
abu-Tarnmam, alter which xt was model led. 

The patron age accorded by the 'Ab basid caliphs, visirs and 
governprs to poets, whom they emptoyed as encomiasts, not only 
made the panegyric [madfis) an especially favounte form of 
poeticaj com position but led poets to prostitute their art, atid 
res u hed in Lhat false glitter and empty bom bast often said to be 
character istic of Arabic poctiy. f Abbasid puetryv not unlike 
Arabid poetry of o duer perlods p was moreover mainly subjective 
and provindal in character, full of local colour but un able to 
soar above time and place to gam a position among the timeless 
and landless offspring of the Muses. 

1 S« AfAdm t vylr kv t pp, 99-108; Mm'iuli, vol. ni n pp- ibn-Khnllikin, 

to] - ( f pp - 214-1$, 

1 Ed. as Asé'dr af-ffamåsaA by Freylag (Bonn, lSaS) p supplcmental by 11 ftffl- 
nwfllaTy \n 2 vols, (Bonn, l $47-51}. 

1 Photfigf^phic rcpimtucllun witil ind«** Ijv Gryer and M (iTjgolioiELh (UjNl^n, 
« 939 ). 
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The chtld's cducation began at hnme. As soen as he could 
speak it was the father's duty to teach hiro "the word" {al- 
kahmafy, ha tt aftn ifla-l-Låh no god whatsoever hut Åilah'i. 
W hen aix years oid the child was held responsible for the ritual 
prayer. ft was tben that his formal cducation began. 1 

The eiementary school {kuttåb) was an adjunet of the mosque, 
if not the mosque itself. Us curriculum centred upun the Koran 
as a read i ii g text-book. With reading went wxiting. On vislting 
Damascus in 11S4 ibn-jubayr - noticed that the writing exer- 
cises by the pupils were not from the Koran but from secular 
poetry, tor the act of Leasing the word of Allah might discredit 
it, 1 ogether with rending and penmanship the students were 
taught Ara bie gramrnar, stories about the prophets- partier 
larly hadlths rdating to M uha,nmad-the elcmentary principles 
of anthmetic, and poems, but not of crotic character Through- 
out The whote curriculum memory work was espeeiaily empha- 
sned. DesiTving pupils in the elcmentary schools of Baghdad 
were often rew arded by bdng paraded through the streets on 
cameh whiist dmonds werethrown at them. In One instance the 
shower had tragie results by destroying the tye of a young 
schoiar. Sundar scenes enacted in honour of young pupils who 
uve memonzed the Koran are not infrequent today in Moslem 
lands. In certam cases the scholars were granted a whdc or 
partwl hohday whenever one of them had ftnaiJy mastered a 
section of the Koran. 

G iris were wcSgomc to all the religions instruction in the lower 
grades of which their minds were eapable, but there was no 
specml dcsire to guide them further along the flowerv and thomy 

Si ,b n ° W r.f xu fTC c aM WaS n0t the * "oman's 

spherc the spmdle?* The children of the wealthy had private 


1 Cf + Cbutåli # /^vi\ yqL \ t p. gj 4 
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tutors (sing + ffiwW<A£) who instrucied them in religion, politc 
literature and die art of vcrsifie*tion. Very commonly iltese 
tutors were of fureign extraciiom The ideals of aristocratic 
cducatlon may be asceriaincd from the i ns truet ions given by 
a]-Rash!d to thc tutor of his son al-Åmln : 

Be not strict to the extent of stilling his fticulties or lenient lo ihe 
point pf making him enjoy idleness und accustom himsclf thereto, 
Slrtughtcn him as mueh as thou ranst through kindness and gendeness, 
hut fail not to resort to force and severity shodd he nol respond. 1 


The rod was considered a necessary part of a teacher + s cquipment 
and, as is evident from thc above, had the caliph's ap proval for 
use on his children, In his chapter on the parental management 
of children in Jtiså/ai af-Siydsafi ibn-Slna speaks of “ L seeki.ng 
thc aid of thc hånd 11 as a valuable auxiliary of the educatør's art. 

The tcadier in the elcmeniary schooE, catled mu af fim t some- 
times ftufih on account of his theological training« canto to 
occupy a rat her ]øw status socially. "Seek no ad vice from 
teachers, shep herds and those who sit mueh aniong womciT , a 
admon isbed a favourite adage. A judge under al-Ma mon went 
so far as to refuse to admit tcachers' testimemies as satisfactory 
evidence in court. A whole body of aneedotes in Arabic litera ture 
dcvdoped round thc teacher as a dunce. “More foolish than a 
teachcr of an clcmentary schoor 4 acquired proverbial usage. 
Hul thc liigher grade of teachers were on the whole highly 
respected. They evidently were organized into a sort of a guild, 
and the master would grant a recognisa-d certiheate (ijdxaÅ) to 
those students who satisfactorøy passed the prescribed course of 
study under him. In his treat ise on pedagogy al-ZsrnujÉ, & who 
wrote in 1203, devotes a section to thc high regard tn whlch a 
student should hold thc profession of icaching, quoting the 
adage attributed to *Ali: "lam the slave of him who hath taught 
me even one letter", Al-Zamåji h s is thebest known af søme two 
score Arabic treatises on education, most of which have sum ved 
in man uscript form. 4 


1 Miu’udi, vol, vi r pp. 33B-2; ilm-KfcniMuD, pp, 475 6. 

* Ed, Luwi M*lOt La ™L ix {i&rth fe 1074. 

* voi-bp. 173* É „ „ „ 

* IVfim mtMMiavilx* ^ VJW. *J- C. C«pari (Uipug, iSjS), pp, 

14^19, aha Otuuiåti, vd. i, pp-S-ii. 

1 Fur a lli£ wc KéwM A. ToLaia + 74* Comtnhåiåtm t** to Edw*tt*n 

(New V*rk, 1916 ). |>J> 67 * 76 . 
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lEutituikMu The first prominent institution for higher leaming in Islam 
Wa5 the Bayt abbfikmah (ihe house of wisdom) founded by 
al-MaVnfin (830) in his Capital, Besides scrving as a translation 
bureau this insti tu te functioned as an academy and public 
library and had an observator/ connected with \L The ohserva- 
tories, which sprang up at this time, k shouJd be remembcred t 
were also sehools for teaching astronømy p just as thc hospitals* 
whsch also made thcir first appearanee at this pcriod p served as 
centres for medical studies. But the first real academy in Islam 1 
which made provision for the physicaS needs of fts students and 
became a model for later institutions øf highcr leaming was the 
Nijamlyah, founded tn 1065-7 by the enlightened NfeSm-al* 
Mulk, the Pers Lan vizir of the Saljuq Sultans Alp Ars I art and 
Malikshåh and the patron of r Umar al-KhatySm. The Salju<]s p 
[tke the Buwayhlds iind other rion-Arab sultans who usurpcd 
thc sovereign power in Is 3 am p vi ed vitfi each other in. patron izing 
the arts and highcr edueation p perhaps as a means of in grat i ating 
themselves with thc pøpulaee. The iVitfamiyah was consecr&ted 
ag a theologlcal seminary (jttdcfrasnÅ}, partleularjy for fhe study 
of the Shafi'i rite and the orthodox Ash'ari system- In it the 
Koran and old poetry formed the backbone of thc study of the 
human i tics 1 [ r t/m al-adå&) , precisdy as thc classics did later in 
the Eltropean universtties. The students boarded in this academy 
and man/ of them held endowed so hol ars h i ps, It is claimed that 
ccrtain details of hs organization appear to have been copied by 
the earl\ F universitfes of Europc. 5 1 hat the students ch er ished 
a measure of t-fprif t&rps is e viden ced by the rough treat- 
naent aecorded a representative of the tourt who camc to seal the 
door of a room formerly occupied by a schoiar who died tn 1 1 37 
leaving no heirs. f 

I he Nizamlyah was a theologital institution recognized by 
the state. Ibn-aUAthlr 4 cites the incident of a Icctuner 
who received his appolncment but could not perform his duty 
pending confirmation from the taiiph, Evident ly one leeturer 
vrås appointed at a time.* The leeturer had under him two or 
more ripéltttuts (sing. mutd x repeater) 1 whosc duty co ns i sted 
in reading over the leet ure after class and explaining It ta 

■ CDtisull SuyHfr it*™* W. ii. pp 15(37. CL QKwtci, AtÅd,, p r s 7 b t 

Reubcn Levy, A ffagAdild CåritHifl* i Cambrldtfs, 1929). p r iqi, 

J Ibri-il-Alhfr, ral, xi f p. tt$, ■ Vol. -tt, p. 100 

* Iba-tl-Altø, V* 1 , x, p, I 3 j. * g« ibn-Kh*lbkim, vol, Éi t p, 4 jq r 
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the less-gificd students. Ibn^Jubayr 1 once attended a lecture 
del i vered aftcr the mid-aftcrnoon praycrs by the ranking pro¬ 
fessor, The leeturer stood ou a platform while the students sat 
on stools and plied him with vrritten and oral questions till 
evening prayer It was in this Niftamiyah that al-GKazzili 
lectured for four years (1091-5).* In the chapter on lcarmng with 
which he introduced his Iftyd** ij-GhazzåLi comhatcd the idea 
that the imparting of knowlodge was the object of edueation and 
emph asi sted the neccssky of stimulat i ng the moral consciousness 
of the student, thus becoming the first author in Istam to bring 
the problem of edueation into organ ic relation with a profound 
et li i ca I system. Among the later eminent teachers of the Niza- 
mTyah was Baha'-al-Dln, Saiåh-abDtn's (Saladirds) biographer h 
who tdis us Jn his rcminiscences, as reported i ti ibri-Khallikin/ 
that to sharpen their memories a grmip of students onee drank 
such a heavy duse of an infusion of anacardia* kern els thai: one 
of them lost his wits enfircly and came naked to the dass. \\ hen 
amidst the laughter of the elass he was asked for an explana- 
tion p he gravely re plied that hc anet his companinris had tried 
the anacardia infusion, whieh made them all insane with the 
exeeption of himself, who had hap pi ly kept his senses. 

Al-NizåmTyah sundved the eatastrophc that befdl the eapital 
at ils trap turr by Hul agn in 1258, as it sur vi ved the later invasions 
by the Tar lårs, and was finally merged with its younger sister. 
al- Mustan^lrlyahj aboui two years after 1 imur Lang (ramerlane) 
captured Baghdåd in 1 393. Al-Mustansirtyah deri ved its name 
from the next-to-last caliph h al-Muslan^ir.* who built it in 1234 
as 3 l seminary for the fourorthodox rites. The bu ild i ng hida Hoc k 
(doubtless of the clcpsydra type) at the en trance h was equipped 
with baths and kkchens and included a hospital and a library. 
Ibn-Battutah , 7 who vished Baghdad in 1327, gives us a detailed 
description of the bu ild in g. Thisstruemre, now under the depan- 
ment of antiquities p and (palace) al- A&iåst, 110 w a 

museum p are ihe on ly oncs surviving from Ahbasid days. 


1 Ita Khillikift, ¥d. Li, p. mm I pp. 

j é . .1 xrr_r_ij umt ■* 11 ■ Pii'f'iTt.r -irI c V w-nsiji 
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Bc&idcs the Nizåmiyah of Baghdåd the Saljuq visir is credtted 
with establishing se veral other seminaries in Naysabur and other 
towns of the empire. Prior to Salåh-al-Dm he was the greatest 
patron of higher edueation in Islam, The Ni?amfyah type of 
tnadrasak spread over Khuråsån, al-'Iråq and Syria. Founding 
a madrasak was ahvays con sidered a merito rious act in Islam, 
This explains the large number of such institutions reported 
by travel lers. lbn-jubayr 1 counted in Baghdåd about thirty 
sehools; in Damascus, which then cnjoyed i es golden age under 
Salåh-at-Dm, about twenty; in al'Ma\v*ii] f slx or more; and in 
Hints on ly one. 

In all thesc high er institutions of theology the science of 
tradition lav at the basis of the curriculum, and memory work 
was cspecially stressed. In those days of no diaries and no 
memoranda the reten ti ve faculties must have been developer! to 
phenomenal limits, If wc are to believe the sources. Al-Ghazzåli 
eamed his ti ile huj jat al-jslåm (the aulhority of Islam) by 
memoriaing 300,000 traditions. Alimsd ibn-f^anbal, it is said, 
knew by heart I,ooo,ooo. 1 Al-Btikhiri was tested by one hundred 
traditions in which the chain of authorities (is ntid) of the one 
was affixed to the text (matn) of the other—all of which he 
straightened out nicely from memory,* Poets vied with traditinn- 
ists in memory work. Having read a copy of a book loaned him 
by a booksdlcr, al-Mutanabbi* saw no more reason for buyin g 
the book, for Its contents were already stored in his mind. 
Anecdotes of a simi I ar nature are told to pro ve the prodigious 
rnemorics of abu-Tammam and al-Ma'atri. 

Adult cd uc at ion was nowhere earried on in a systematic way, 
but the mosques in almost al! Mos I em lowns served as important 
edueational centres. Whcn a visitor came to a new city he could 
make his way to the congregation.il mosque confident that he 
could aitcnd leetures on hadtth. This is what al-Maqdisi 4 tdls 
us he did on visiting distant abSiis. This travelling geographer 
of the tenth centtiry found in his native Palestine and in Svria, 
Egypt and Fim many cirdes (sing. kalqafi] nr assemblics ising! 
tnajiis) ccntring upon faqiks, Koran readers and littérateurs in 
the mosques, Ihe Imam nl-Shåfi i presided at sucb a kalqah 


1 P. !!•), I. 10, P , *Sj, t. S, p. 136, it. 1-i, p , jjs, 1, Mi 

* ibn Khjllikln, vol. i, p, iJS, * Ibn-KIlallikin, v<J. il, pp. IJ0 . 3 r L 
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at the Mosque of ’Amr at al Fuslar, whcrc he taught various 
subjects cvery morning till his deatb in 82O 1 tbn-l^a.wqal 1 
ment ions similar assemblies in Sijistån, Nf>t only religions but 
lingubtic and poclical subjects wprc trcatcd in thcse asscmblies* 

Every Mostern hadfree admission tosuch teetures in theinosqucs, 
whidi remained untti ihe deventh century the extension school 
of Islam. 

These mosque circks bring to mind auother type of eoterie T 
ehieHy litorary p which mer En the homes øf the aristOCracy and 
cul tured society under the name of maj&fo's liter ary 

salons. These gat borings hvg\n to appear early under the 'Ab- 
basids. In the presence of so veral early caliphs poctical con tests, 
religions debates and liter ary cønferences were often held, We 
o wc a fcw survi ving works to such debates.* 

Mosques also funetioned as repos i torles for hooks. 1 hrougli LiLraria 
gifts and bcquests mosque libranes became espccially ti ch in 
religions liter ature, Among others the historian al-K hat Ib al- 
Baghdldi (1002-71 ) willfcd his books M as a wa$f [mortmain] for 
the Mosterns ’\ but they were housed in the home ot a fHend of 
his. 1 Other libraries establbhed by dign karies or men of wealth 
as semUpubHc institutions housed collecttons bearing on logic h 
philosophy h astronomy and other Sciences. ? Scholars and men o I 
stånding had no difHculty in Ånding access even to private collec- 
tions B Al-Maw^il had béfore the middie of the tenth century a 
library, built by one of Its citiifins, whcrc students were even 
supplted with free paper. 1 The library (Misdtiai rtl-ku£u&) 
founded in Shlrai by the Buwaybid Adud-al-Da\vlah (977^82) 
had its books arranged in cases and listed in catalogues and was 
administcTcd by a regular staff. 11 In the same century al-tfasrah 
had a library who^e foundcr granted stipeods for scholars working 
m j t ia [ n a i.R a yy there flourished at the same time a "home of 
books" with over four hundred camcMoads of manuser ip! s listed 
in a ten-vol urne catalogue, 11 Libraries wc rc used as meeting- 
places for scientific discussion and debatc. YaqOt spciit three 
years col letting material for his geographieal dictionary from. the 

t Yiqut p vol. vi, p. 383; Suyaii. tf*™* «d. b p 136. 1 

* YlqOl, val iv r p* 13 S. U- H Ito, vob vi + p. 433 . U- *4 

* JtLm, ™ii # p. tal- abovt ' P- W* 

* Y Hq 0,1, vol i. p. vol. iv r p. 2^. 

1 For aii illus* ra!i«n *cc ih'4. vol. v ? p. 4^7^ ^ 

■ YHflut, vol. ii. p. 410 . * Maqdisi, p. 44 9- alHJ T * 44^. 
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li hr aries of Marw and Khwimm, whcncc hé fled in 1220 at the 
approach of the Monpol hordes of ChingTx Khan, who rom- 
mitlcd all these iibrarics tg the flamcs. 

Dookihi^i 1 he boukshop as a commercial and cd u c at ion al agency a!so 
makes its appcarance early under the 'Abbåsids, AI-Ya'qubi 1 
assert s that in his time (891) the capital boasted over a hundred 
book-dealers congregatcd in one Street. Many of these shops, Iike 
their modern successors tn Cairo and Damascus, were but small 
hooths by tht mosijties, but some wereunduubtedly large enough 
to aet as centres for eonnoisseurs and btbiiophiles. The book- 
scllers themselves were often, calligraphers, copyists and literati 
who used their shops not only as stores and ateliers but as centres 
for liter arv discussion. 1 hey occupicd a not inconspieuous ptace 
in society. YSqut started on his earcer as a book-dealcr’s clerk. 
AJ-Nadim ("f995)« a ^o callcd al-\\ arriq (stationer), was evi¬ 
dent ly himself 3 librarian or book-dealcr to whose cataiogue wc 
passi bly o wc that scholariy and remarkable work al-Fik rist. In 
this work wc read of an Iråqi bibliophile whose large trunk 
housed treasures of manuscripts which inchided parchmcnts, 
papyri, C hin esc paper and leather scrolls, each bear- 
ing the name of the scribe attested by the notes of from five 
lo six generations of Jcamed men, 

) hc tommon wri ting-mater i al was parchment or papyrus 
down to the beg inning of the third Moslem den tu ry, Ccrtain 
official documcnts written on parchment and loOted in the civil 
war between al-AmTn and aJ-Ma'mGn were later washed cJean 
and sold again, 1 Aftcr the beginning of the third cent ury some 
Chincsc paper was imported into al-'lråq, but soon the paper 
industry became indigenous, It was fim into Samarqand, as we 
have already pointed out, that ccrtain Chinese priseners intro- 
duced in / 51 the ari of manufacturing paper from flax, linen or 
hetnp rags* The ancietit Arabic word for paper, kåg/tad, is pro- 
bably of C hinest orig in through Perslan. From Samarqand the 
industry soon passed to al-'Iråq. At the instance of the Barma kid 
al-Fadl ibn-Yabya, who had been govemor of Khuråsln in 794, 
the first papcr-mill was established in Baghdåd.* His brother 
Ja tar, Karun s viiir, had parchment repiaeed by paper in the 

1 P ' * P. 4 P- » FiAriit o 21 

- / ind 

pp, aje-7. Cf, rtAmfi p, li. ' 7 ^ 
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go vommen t officcs. 1 Ot her Moslem towns erettfid mills on thc 
plan of those in Samarqand. A native factory arose in Tihåmah 
for the manufacture of paper from vege tab le fibre- 1 At thc time 
of al-Maqdisi* theSamarqand product wns still considcred the 
finest. But in the following ecnturyi the eleven ih, even bulter 
paper was mamifactured in such Svrian towns as 1 ripoli,* brom 
Western Asia the industry made its way at the end of the ninth 
century i nto the Delta of Egypt, where sevcral towns had been 
for a Ion g time exporting to the Greek-spcaking lands papyrus 
fqr writing-material under thc name qardfis? By the end of the 
tenth century paper had succecded in cut irdy dispiacing papyrus 
and parchment throughout the Moslem World. 

That there was an dl i te of highly educated men under the first Genert 
'Ahhåsids is fully recognized, but how high thc general level of tiilt ure 
culture was amon g the masses ts not so easy to determme. A story 
about a star^'ing; scholar of Baghdad who hesitated to se II his 
hooks even when his daughter was taken ilf has been preserved 
in Yaqut.* The answers submitted hy the educated slave gid 
Tawaddud to the questions of the savants as reponed in T/u 
Thous&nd and O tu Nights (nos r 43S-61 ) may be taken as an 
index of the degree ofknowledgc attatned by the cultured person 
after Har3n and do wn to the twelfth ccntury. According to 
Tawaddud intellect is of two kinds: one innato and the other 
acquired. Its seat is the beart. wherc God deposits it and whence 
it ascends to the brain. Man has three hundred and sixty \eins, 
two hundred and forty bones and five senses- Ile is compounded 
of four elements: waterp carth. fire and air. The stem ae h l ies in 
front of the heart, to whieh the lungs are ventilators, The Hver is 
the seat of compassion; the spleen, of Saughter; and the two 
kidneys, of eunning. The head has five facultiesL sensation, im- 
ag i nation, will* fanty and retention. The stomach Is the home ot 
all dhease* and diet is the source of all heahng, I he planet* a ri¬ 
se ven; the sun t the moon p Mercury* Venus. Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn ? 


t 

t 
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IK his art as m lut poetry the Arab, a Semite, revealcd 
with a keen apprcc.ation of the particular and the subjektive 
and w.th a dehcatc sense for detail, but with no particular 
capacity for harrnonmng and unifying fhc various parts into a 
great and umted wbole, However, in architcchjrc an d painting 
pameularly, hc did not so carly attain a certain degrce of pro- 

fuT,' *1 et ? d StU! f0reVCrafter ' “ »' his Sciences aftcr 

the temh ccntury. 

Of the architectural monuments which onde adontcd the city 

T b ' d n ° ^ haS ^ whereas Jo 

of the noUcst survtvjng struc tures of Islam, the Umayyad 

“xr”’^xs h rj;rrt"' 

at-kkadra ; erectcd by the founder of Baghdåd, as well 
as his Palade of Etcmity tør al-kkutd) and the Rusafah 
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patace, built for the crown prince al-Mahdi; 1 the palaces of the 
Barmakids at al-ShammåsTyah; 2 the palace of the Pleiades 
(al-thurayyd), on which al-Mu'tadid (892-902), who res to red 
Baghdåd as Capital after Samarra p spent 400,000 dinars, 1 and 
his adjoimng palace styled the Crown (al+t&f)* conipleted by 
his son al-Muktafi (902-8); the ynique ni ansion of al-Muqtadir 
(908-32} designatcd the H all of the Tree {dår ai-shajaraH) on 
account of the gold and silver tree that stood in its pond, the 
Buwayhid mansion known by the namc al-Mu ixzlyah after 
Mw'iatz-al-Dawlah. (933-67). which cost 1,000,000 dinars 4 —all 
thcse and many ot hers like them left no remains 10 give us an 
in klin g of the splendour that was the irs. So complete was the 
destriietion wrought by the civil war between abÅmin and al- 
Ma 1 mun, by the final devastation of the Capital by Hiilagu in 
1258 and by natura I causes that even the sties of most of theso 
palaces cannot today bo identified. 

Gutstde of the capital no f Abbåsid ruin cati be dated with anv 
degree af probability prior to the reigns of al^Mu tas s ni (833—42). 
founder of Samarra, and of his son al-Mutawakkii (847— 
861 ), the bu ilder of its great mosqiie.* This congregational 
mosque* which cost 700,000 dinars,' was rectangular and the 
miittifoil arches of ils Windows suggest Indiart infiuenoe- 
Ncithcr here nor in the mosque at abu-Dulaf (also of the mid- 
ninth eentury) near Slmarra has any trace been feund of the 
tntftråå (prayer niche 1 in the qthinh Wåll, Ihe vvall mihfåh scems 
to have been a Sy ri an invention, suggested in all Jikelihood by 
ihe apse in the Christian church. fl Outside, against the wall of 
the grcat mosque of Samarra, rose a tower which is andogous 
to the ancient Babylon i an mggurat? This tower was copied 
by ibivTulun for the minaret of his mosque (876^9)1 * n which 
the pointed arch appears for the third time in Egypt, after the 
repaired mosque of Amr (82 7) and the Nilomctcr 86l)+ Such 
"Abbasid remains as have survived at abRaqqah, of the latc 


1 Al-Khajih (dBaghdådl), ral. i, pp- &a*3* 

* One of the eMlem af Baghav. 

* Mju'Qdi, vd- viii, p. I 1& Thi# palti« ni <Mrojtd twO Mterfs tater. 

4 Khaslb. vol- i, pp. * Ibn-al-Athliv ml. is + p. J56. 
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dghth century, an d at Samarra carry on the tradition of Asiat i c, 
more partieulariy Perstan, archltccturc i n con trast to the 
U mayy ad st ruet 11 res which bear clear trates of Byzantine- 
Syrlan art. Under the Sasimid dyn asty (a.d. 226-641 ’ a dis- 
tinet i ve type of Perstan architecturc was devcloped, with ovoid 
or elliptital dames, sernicircular arthes, spiral towers, indented 
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batti ements, glazed wa 11 -ti les and metal-covcred roofs, This 
type became one of the most powerful factors in the formation 
of 'Abbåsid art; 

The theologians 1 hos Li! i ty to dl forms of representat bnal Paimlni 
art 1 did no more stop its devdopment along Islamic lines than 
did the more explidt koranic i nju netion against winc en force 
prohib ilton in Mostem society. We have already noticed that 
al-Mansur set upon the dorne of his palacc the figure of a horse* 
man wbich might have served as a weatheroock, that al-Amln 
had his pleasurc hoats on the F i gris fas h ioned like S ions, cagles 
and do S ph i ns and that al-Muqtadir had a gold and silver tnee 
with eighteen branches planted in a huge tank in his palace, 

1 See *bwtc r pp- sfiMi- 
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On tilhor side cf thc tank stood thsr statues of fiftcen horsemen, 
dressed in brocade and armed with lances, constantly moving 
as though in rom bat. 

The bu i i der of Såmarra (836), the Caliph al-Mu'tastm, had 
the walls of his palace there ornamented I i ko those of Qufayr 
’Amrah with frescoes of nudc female figures and hunting-scenes, 
probably the Work of Christian artists. His second successor, 
ai-Mutawakkil, under whom this temporary capital reached its 
ren i ih, 1 cmploycd for Lhc mural decoration of his palace Bvzan- 
tine paintcrs who had no scruples against including among the 
many pktures a church with monks 1 

In Islam paintmg was pressed in to thc service of religion at a 
rather late date and never became its handmaid as it did tn 
Buddhism and Christiamty. The earl test record of any pie tori al 
representat ion of the Prophct was noted by an Arabian travel ler 
of the latc ninLh ccntury who saw it in the Chinese court,* but it 
may well have been produced by Nesiorians, Tiie many repre- 
sentations of the Buråq seem to have taken for their prototype, 
through Persian channels, Greek centaurs or the human-headed, 
winged beastsof theearlier Assyrians. Moslem rel igions pa i nting, 
however, does not make its full appearance until the bogtniiing 
of the fourteenth century. Its derivation was evidently from thc 
art of the Oriental Christian churches, particularly the Jacobitc 
and lhc Neslorian, as the research es of Arnold have shown,* and 
deveioped from book-decoratiort. In miniature illustration the 
Manichaean in fluenet is sometimes apparent,* Of the few 
Arabic works deajjng with the history of I s lamte paintcrs un- 
fortunately none have survi ved—so litik* has been the interest 
in the subject- 


The earHcst Arabic manuscripts with miniatures that have thus 
far become avaiJable for sludy do not date before the thirteenth 
and twelfth Christian cent ur fes. Hirse manusertpts arc Ka/ilak 
wa-Dimnah, al-tfariri'i Maqtmåt, and aJ-AgAdni* whose 
decorations reveal artists who either worked under the influence 



p 1. -Gretmsnn, T&t ItUmU Smtå tLondon, 
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of traditions deri ved from a Christian source or wene Christians 
themselves. Such Moslems as eared to ignore the teaching of 
their theologians had first to employ Jacohite or Nestorian 
pa in ters until the MosEems themselves had time to de vel op their 
independent artists, Persia with irs old fndo-Iraman mstinete 
and traditions was particularly fertiEe in the carly produetiøn of 
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A SCENE FROM AF.-IIARlRl. MAQAMAH 19 
A lick muip with h|i *on hthmd hta head, is vished by his frtetui* 
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stich independent painters. But the prevalling idea that this 
production was due to non-con formist ShHte tendciicies cannot 
be sound in viéw of the faet that Shusm did not pravail in 
Pcfsia to the extent of beeoming the State religion until the 
establishment of the Safatvid dynasty in 1502. 

Since early anliquity the Persians have proved themselves 
masters of decorative design and colour. Through their efforts 
the industrial arts of Islam attained a high degrce of excellence. 
C arpet-vea ving) as old as Phuraonic Kgypt, was cspecially de- 
\tloptd. Hunting and gården scenes were favoured in rug de¬ 
signs, and al lim was used in the dye to render the many cotours 
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fast. Dceoratcd stik fabrics, the product of Moslem hand-looms 
in Egypt and Syna* were so highly prizcd in Europe that they 
w<tc chosen by Crusaders and othcr W'cst&rners, ahove all tex* 
tiks, as w rappings for relics of saints. 

In ccramics, anothcr art as sncicnt as Eg) r pt and Susa h the 
fcprodu etion of the human form and of an i måls and plants, as 
well as geometric and epigraphic figures p attained a beauty of 
decoralive stylt unsurpassed in any othcr Moslem art, 1 In spite 
of the prejudicial attitude of legistø, whtch crystalliEed in ihe 
second and third Moslem centurics against plastic as well as 
pie tonal art, pottery and metal-work cnntinucd to producc dis- 
ti net i ve pieees seeond to none in the M iddie Ages. Qåshåm tile, 
decorated with coitventioital flowers* which was introduced from 
Persi a to Damascus, found grtat vogue, together witfa mosa i c 
workj in ex tenor and jn tenor decoration of buildings. Better 
than any others, Arabie charactcrs lent themselves to decorative 
designs and became a powerful motif in Islam i c art, I hcy c ven 
liccame religions symbols« Particularly in Antioch, Aleppo p 
Dimascys and such ancient Phoenician towns as I yre were the 
processes of cnamdling and gilding glass perfeeted« Anion g 
the treasures of the Louvre, the Brit bh Museum and the Arab 
Museum of Cairo are exqtibife pieces from Sarnaira and ab 
Fustat, including plates, cups, vases, ewers and lamps for home 
and mosqiié use p painted with bnlliant radiant lustres and 
acquiring through the ages metallic glazes of changing rainbow 
hue. 

The art of ealligraphy, which drew its prestige from its object CpM- 
to perpetuate the word of God, and enjoyed the approval of the *** * 
Koran (68 : t r gS : 4 ), arose in the seeond or third Moslem een- 
tury and soon bccamc the most highly prized art." lt iva$ cntirely 
Islamic and its mflucnce on painting was appreciabk. Through 
it the Moslem sought a channel for his esthetic nature, which 
could not ex press itself through the represen ration of animate 
ohjects, The caihgrapher held a position of dignity and honour 
far above the painter. Even rulers sought to win religious merit 
by copying the Koran. Arabic book* of hisiory and litcrature 
have preserved for us with honourablc ment ion the n arnes of 
several calligraphers, but kept their silence in the case of archi- 
tect 5 r pai nters and metal-workers- Amon g the fo unders of Ara bie 
1 Gutem Mijren, I.tr m*mlM*** (FaH*. pp. 367. 

1 S« Qdqaiutuuicij Y vtfl. iu, pp. 5 u p pp. 43* 
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calligraphy werc al-Rayhani 1 (Rlbåni, f 834), who flourishcd 
under aKMa’mun and perfreted the styfe named after him; ibn- 
Muqlah (886-940), the *Abbåsid vizir whose band vvas c ut off by 
the Callph al-Radi and who could still write dugantly witb his left 
hånd and even by attaching a pen to the stump of his right onc; J 
and i b n -a J-B a wwåb 2 (f 1032 or jo the son ofa porter of the 
audicnce chamber of Baghdåd and inventor of the muhaqqaq 
style. The last pen man of the 'Ab basid period 10 achieve dis- 
ti netion was Vaqut al-Musta'gimi, the court ealligraphist of the 
last + Abbasid catiph, from whose namc the Yåquti style deri ves 
its designat i on. judgtng by the surviving specimens of the 
penmanship of Yiqut 4 and other renowned calligraphers of yore 
the artistic merits eannot bc placcd high, Calligraphy is perhaps 
the on ly Arab art which today has Christian and Moslem repre¬ 
sentatives in Const3niinopIe + Cairo, Beirut and Damascus whose 
produetions excel in elegance and beauty any mastcrpieces thai 
the ancicnts ever produced. 

Not only calligraphy but its associatc ti ris, colour decoratbn, 
illumination, and the whole craft of bookbinding p owed their 
genesis and bioom to their relation to the sacred book, Under the 
late + Abbasids began the art of book-decoration and Koran illu¬ 
mination which reached its highestdevelopment in theSaljuqand 
M am I fik periods. Here again the pictorial art of the Nestor i ans 
and Jacob i tes was evidently the main influcncing factor. The 
Moslem gilder {miidhtd:hib)> who thus arose after the calli- 
grapher, ranked second to him in importance, After the Koran 
the art was extended to include profane manuscripts. 

The legists 1 disapproval of music was no more effeetive in 
Baghdld than it had been before in Damaseus. The ’Abhåstd 
al-Mahdi began where the last Umayyads ended. He invited 
andpatronized Siyat 6 of Makkah (? j9“&5) d “whosesong warmed 
the chili ed more than a hot bathV and his pupil Ibrahim al- 
Mawsili (742 804)* who after his master became the patriarch of 
dassicd music. When young P Ibrahim, a descendent ofa noble 
Persian family/ was kidnapped o u tsi de aKMaw^il and du ring 

1 FtAriit 1 p. 119 : YjqCa, Udaké*, vol. v, pp, 26 S 

1 Ihft 4 E Ml i iå fl h vnt, ii T p. tf 2 ; FaéAri, fip, 368, i; Yiqiijl, vol. iii, p. 150, 
IL S-ID. 1 Jlm-KiiaLlikin. vtij, ji. pp_ jj lrf r r t Ntiwnyri, vol. viL pp. 3-4. 

* S&r S. Moritz, Arahit rahragrophj (Ciim, lpo$) B p|. S<>_ 

1 ‘At«iLiil&h tbn AY'ahhp n fnccdmim of Khiiii'ili; JtfAM, toL vi, p. ? F 

* AfAdåri É vol. vi, p. S r Kl. 4-5, quotcii hy Nu^iayri, vaj, iv f p, aSg. 

1 FiAmt, p. 14^; itm’KItftUilsåUj voL i, p F 14^ Nuwni'ii, nU tv, p. 320. 
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hia detention le ar ned so mc of the brigands" songs. He was the 
first to beat the rbythm with awand 1 and could det eet onegirl 
amon g ih irty tute-players and nsk her to tig h ten the second string 
of her i 11 -tu ned instrument- 1 Later t abRashidtook Ibrahim in to his 
service as boon companion t bestowed on him 1 50,000 difhams 
and assigned him a monthly salary of 10,000 dirhams. From his 
patron the artist reeeived occasional presents h one of which ss 
said to have amounted to ioo r ooo dirhams for a single song. 
Ibrahim had an in ferier rival in ibn-Jånii f t a Qurayshite and 
stepson of Siyåt. In the judgment of the fgd " Ibrahim was the 
greatest of the musici an s In versatilitVp but ibn-jånii f had the 
sweetest notc f *, a Whcn a fa von red court minstrel was asked by 
Hårun for his opinion of ibn-Jami^ his reply was: “How can t 
describe honey, tvhtch is sweet however you taste it? M * 

The reiinéd and da^zling court of at-Rashld pa tron i zcd music 
and singing, as it did science and art, to the extent of becoming 
the centre of a galaxy of musical stars ^ S al ari ed musici ans 
accompanied by men and women slave singers thrived in it and 
fumished the theme for numberless fantastic aneedotes tm- 
mortalized in the pages of the Aghåni* Fikrist t Nihåyak, 
and, above all, the Årahian Nighis. Two thousand such singers 
look part in a musical festival under the caliph's patro nage* His 
son al-Amln held a similar night enterta i riment In which the 
personnel of die palace, both male and female, danced till dawn/ 
While the army of al-Ma’mutt was investing Baghdad abAmTn 
sat pathetically in his palace un the bank of the Tigris Jistening 
to his favourite singing girls T ft 

Anothcr protegé of abRashld was Mukhariq (f ® 45 )* a 
pupil of Ibrahim. When young, Mukhariq was hought by a 
woman singer who heard him in his falher s buteher shop try- 
ing in his beautiful and powerful vpicc his father's meats. He 
la ter passed into the possession of Harun, who freed htm É re- 
warded him with 100,000 dinars 1 and honoured him with a seat 
by the caltph's side- One evening he went out an the Tigris and 

1 9 /ad, vnt iii, p r 5 L|D r I. 4 . Ck store, p. *7$, * AgMmt, vol. *. p + 4U 

* Vd. tit, p. ajg, 1 Cf. Agkårni, Tok vi t p. 13 . 

å Yørf, vol. tik PP 239 rtf* l . , 

* BeHdm toing j Ifriutira houne af ififtfTQUbtlOO on almost mty pharf m Atab 

6 ociiiJ [tf* tlu-t ' book of sang* h u aliO n bltfory of music tmm pre-IUunk ckia in 
the time of Lbc notbfvf, the ^ lh? AraU 

produowl. T Above. p. ^ 1 voL pp. 436-30. 

* AfJkdwi, vol p. jab. ml. viU, p. m. 
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st[trind, to smg, [mmediately torches began to movc to and fro in 
thc strects of Baghdåd in the hånds of people arucjous to hear the 
master-singer. 1 


Al-Ma'mun and al-M utawakkil had as a cup companion 
ishaq jbn-lbråhim al-Maw?ili C767"85o), dean of the musidans 
of his age. 1 After his farher, Ishaq personifi.ed the spirit of classi- 
cal Arabic musle, As an all-round musician hc was "thc greatest 
that Islam had produceet".* He claimed, as did also his father 
and Ziryåb, that it was thc jinn who promptqd his mciodies. 

These and other virtuost of the halcyon days who won undying 
farne as comp anion s to the ealtphs were more than musicians; 
they were endowed with keen wits and retentive memories well 
stocked with choice verses of poetry and delightful aneedotes, 
Thcy were singers, composers, poets and seholars well versed in 
thc scicntific lore of the day. Under them stood the instrument¬ 
alists (sing. </ 4 rrå), among whom thc Jute was generally most 
favoured; the viol (raååå) was used by mferior performers* Then 
came the singing gi ris (sing, qayttah), who as a rule performed 
while concealed behind curtains, Such gi ris came to be a 
necessary adorn ment of the harem and their keeping and 
training dovcloped into an import an t industry. For One educated 
by Ishaq. a messenger of the go vemor of Egypt offer ed 30.«© 
dinars, which sum was matched by an envoy of the Byzantine 
emperor and inercascd to 40.000 by a messenger of thc hiler of 
Khuråsan. Ishåq solved the problem by freeing the gir! and 
marrymg her.* * 

The ealiphal house in Baghdåd, more than that of Damascus, 
devdoped sc veral distinguished lutanists, singers and composers. 
Of all the 'AbbSsida Ibrahim ibn-al-Mqhdi, brorher of Hårun 
and in Si 7 rival ealiph of al-Ma'mun, acquired the greatest farne 
as 11111 si c i a n - si n ger, 1 AI-W«biq (842-7), who performed on the 
lute and composed a hundred melodi es, * was the first ealiph 
musici an. After him both al»Muma$tr (861-2) and al-Mu'tazz 
(866-9) showed some pætieal and musical talent. 5 But the only 
real ealiph musici an was al - Mu'tåmid (870-92), in whose 


■ AgAJ*i. vol. ud, pp. IJ7-S. Cf, Nuwmvri, JWtøol, vd. W, p. 307. 

1 S« ibn-Khallikin, vd. i, pp. 114 Jr 9 Fikrirt, pp, (4414,; Agkdn,. vol, v, 
jj ff^,; Xuwttyii h Vol, pp. I fry. 

* Farmer. Mm**, p. 135. * FaUri, pp. 276 o, 

* Ibn-Khatlskån, vd. i. pp. 11TiWi, vd. iii, pp. ua. 

* Agkdmi, vot- vi il, p. I&J. queunt by NuuayH, vd, iv, p, i^Jj. 

1 Nuwawi, ttchI. p. 199. 
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present* thc geographcr ibn-Khurdadhbih delivered his oration 
on music and dante, a notable contribudon to our hnowledge 
of their State at that time, 1 

Amorsg the many Greek werks translated in the golden age 
oF the 'Abbasids were a few dealing wiih the spekulative iheory <h * rfi “ i 
of music, Twg such Aristotelian vrarks were done into Ara bie 
under the titles Kit då at-Maja ii {Probtematii) and ICitdå fi 
at-Na/s {Dt animd )* by the famous Nestorian physidan 
ffunayn ibn-l&baq (8w)-73)t who sdso translated a work by 
Galen under the title Kitåb at-Sawi [Dt voa). Euelid had two 
l sties ast ribed to bim in Arabie, Kitåb at-Nag ham (book of 
melody), a pscudo-Eudidian work H and Kitåb ai-Qanun (eanon)* 1 
Aristoxenus, of the fourth century B,C fc was known chicil y by 
his Kitåb al-fqa (rhythm) 4 and Nicomaehns, Aristøtle*? son, 
through Kitåb al-Aftlsiqi al-Kabir (opus major on music). 4 The 
Brcthrcn of Sineerity (tenth century), sbme of whom were 
evidently musical theorists, das$ified music as a branch of 
mathematics and venerated Pythagoras as the founder of ils 
theory, 1 ir was from these and ot her Greek works that the Arab 
authors aequired their first scientific ideas on music and became 
schooled tn thc physicat and physiological aspects of thc theory 
of sound. The scient i fienrvatlieru atic al side of Arab music was 
therefore deri ved From the Greek, but the practical side, as the 
researches of Farmer 7 have shown P had purclv Arabian model5, 

About this time the word måsfqt\ later miisiqa (music), was 
borrovved from the Greek and applied to thc iheorctlcal aspects 
of the science, leavtng the older Arabic term ghina, used 
hitherto for both gong and music, to the practical art. Qitår 
(guitar) and urghurt (organ), as names of instruments, and other 
teduiica] terms of Greek ori gin now appear in Arabic* 1 he organ 
was clcarly an importat ion from the Byzantines. Two organ 
constructors flourished in the twdfth century, abu-al-Majd 
i bn-abl-a I TI akam (fil 80) of Damascus and abu-ZakarlyS* 
Yahya al-Bayasi, who was attadicd to thc service of Salåh- 
ab Din. 8 

1 M*i' adi, vø\r viu, p p. 

1 Fosribly tmndatfcd by UutiAyn'a mob Iib&q (T9løb 
1 /tønrj/, p_ i66\ F- , *-,.,*** 

4 mnji r p. 270. * thå. p. m* X*tfa r vt>|. i p i 53. 

t Jwétii* Af»i*f r pp. “Mtudc" in Tte 0 / *4. Thom** 

Arnold and Alfred Guilbumc (Oxford, 1931), pp, 

* rbii-nU'tJfaybibh, vaL il, pp. 15^4 ^ 3 - 
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Musical writers ^Fter thc Grcek school were led by thc 
philosophcr al-Kind i, who fburished in the second ha]f of the 
niiUh ocntury and whose works, as noted beforc, bear the carliest 
traces of Grcek influeoce. Al-Kindi is credited with six works, 
in One of which wefind the first definitc use of notation amoog the 
Arabs. Not only al-Kind i but several of the Jcading Moslem 
philosophers and physicians wcrc musical theorists as well. 
Al-Råzi (865—92 5j oomposed at Jeast onc such work, cited by 
ibn-ab i - U say fai # ah - 1 Al-Fårlbi (f 950), himself an accompliahcd 
lute performer, was the greatest writer cm the theory of music 
durt rig she Middle Ages. Beskles writing eommentaries on 
various lost warks of Euclid he produced three original works. 
Of thesc A ifåh oI-Musiqial-Kahir* was the most auth&ritative in 
the Kast, In thc West his compendium of sdcncesj Ikfi? ai- 
*UlSm ■ {De råen ti is), being the earliest and best known of the 
uorks dealing with music to bc rendered in to Latin p exerted 
powerful influence- Besides the writings of al-Faråbi those of 
ibn-Srna (f 1037i r who abridged cariier works and includcd in 
his af-S&ifa a study of music, and of ibn-Rushd (f 1198) were 
translated into Latin and became text-books in Western Europe. 
As for aLGhazzili (f 1111), it was his defence of el-s&mtf (music 
and song)* that caused music to play such an importstat part in 
thc ritual of the Sufi fraternities r 

Most of these tcchnical treatises unhappily have been lost in 
the original Arabk music, with its notation and irs two con- 
stiLuent elements of msgAam (mdodic modes) and Iqd* (rhythmic 
modes), hm been therefore iransmitted by word of mouth only 
and has been finally lost. Ara bie chants today arc scant in 
mdodybut strong in rhythm, and no modem person can interprefc 
properly ih c few surviirfng works on classical music or under¬ 
stand fully the mcamng of their ancient dc&ignatiou* of rhythm 
and their scient irt c terrnitiology. Msuiy such terms may be iraeed 
to Feraan and Indian orighis. 


VdI j i t p. JM, L 26, 1 Stf stav«, p T n. 1. 

1 E 4 . TTlhman MijLinuTuul AmJn (C*irn, 1931). 
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WE have dwclt at some length on thc firs! two and a half 
centimes of thc 'Abbésid period (750-IOOO) because this was a 
formative period dufing whii'b Moslcm civilitation receivcd that 
disti n c ti vc stamp which it has ret ai ned down to our time* I11 
theology and law, in science and philosophy, in li Ler alure and 
the humani ties. Islam is today virtually what it was nitie een tur Les 
ago. I ta schools of thought, developed theiii have persisted in 
some form to the present day. Among those schools the sects ane 
thc most important. 

The rational istid Mu'tazilali mo verne ni, which had its in* Rasien- 
reption under the Umayvads, assumod signifieant importance * 
under thc early ’Abbasids, partkularly under al-Ma’mun, oTthpdasr 
wliose philosophic.il i nieres t s and procHvities r aised thc tiew 
ereed to a State religion. Under the in fluenet of his Mu taztlitc 
judge ibn-abi-Duwad, 1 al-MaYnun issued in S£J a momentous 
proel amation deel aring the dogma of "the creation [Md/y) of 
the Koran*’, in opposition to thc orthodox view of its eternal 
character as (he uncreated word of God in the serise that in 
its actual form, in its Arabic language, the Koran is thc iden* 
tica] reproduction of a celestia! original.* 1 his new dogma of 
"thc creation of the Koran” soon became the touchstone of 
Moslem betief. Even judges had to pass its test. In 833 thecaliph 
issued his infamous edict that no <jådi who did not subscribe to 
the view of the creation of the Koran could hold his offiee or be 
appointed to one. At the same time he instituted thc mi finak, 
an inquisitorial tribunal for the trial and conviction of those 
who denied his dogma, 1 Thus by a strange irony of fate did the 
rnovement which was supposed to stand for free-thought bccome 
a deadly instrument for suppressing thought. 


» .Sc« ibo-fCKiJliliåit, i. pp. 3S-45: Titwri, iii. \>P- 1 139 «¥■ 

* S« abcffl, pp. IIH a , m t tL . 
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Mofiein Ihis was not the first time I slatn persecirtcd hercsv. The 
Irquiiaion Umayyad Hisham (724-43) had ordered the exccution of al*Ja’d 
i bn-Dir ham for teaching that the Koran wa« created 1 and had 
puttodeath Ghaylån il-Dunashqi ( the Dsniisccnt) for maintain* 
ing the do c trine of free will;* and both at-Mahdi and al-HSdi 
had crucified a number of zindiqs} But this mihmh of al* 
Ma mQn w#s the first systematic inquisition into heresy and the 
earltest formal at tern pr to stamp it out, 

The leading victtm of the miknah was Ahmad ibn-ljanbal. 1 
" hose bold and stub born championship of the causc of con- 
scrvative orthodoxy consiituies one of the glamorous pages in 
its history, The persecut ion of the orlhodox continued under 
al-Ma’mun’s two successors. But in the second year of his reign, 
848, al-MutawakkiJ tu mod the tables on the Mu'tarJlites and 
restorcd the old dogma. 

Among the leaders of the Mu ta/ilite school of this period was 
aJ-Na|?Sm (f *1. 845). This "sheikh of the MuTazilhes” en- 
dravoured to check the Persian du al i Stic tendencics in Islam 
arul proclaimed that douht was the first absolutc requiremcnt 
of knowledge* His system rccalls in the main An ;ix agoras, 
Al-Nazzam counted among his pupils the encyclopædist aJ-Jåbi? 
of al-Basrah (f 868-9).' Another earjy leader was Mu'ammar 
ibn- Abbad al-Suiami 1 (f ta. 835), a Qadarite who entertainer! 
Indlån ideas. 

° n the »heological side the man credtted with exploding the 
™ Mu-tazilite th tones and re-establishmg the orthodox creed which 
**** has since bocome rhe heri tage of Sunni Islam was abu-ab II asan 
Ali al-Ash ari of Baghdad (f 935-6),* a descendant of the 
arbitrator abu-Musa. "Al-Mu'taziiah”, in the words of a pious 
Moslem, "carried their heads high, but their dominion ended 
when God sent al-A«h art. Starting as a pupil of the MuTazilite 
thcologian al-Jubba’i*(f 915-16), al-AshVi la ter in Ufe changed 


1 JLn 4 -Ath^, val, v, pp, 1967, 

t f&itf, p r Tal'uri, vol. ti„ p, 

I See^e.p.319; , * vrt. «|, pp,,~ 

F-Of h.» “b«W- tt* Shorts™, pp. 37-4:; B^Widi. <d/Hi»r,pp. W* 

* Co&Kdl Shalirajlini, pp, 46-8; Brtfthdildip pp i<s^Id 

»• «*•» >w>. pp. . 5 !-= 7 »i 

1 S« S haHwBinJ j pp, 54 wf r ; p, 121 . 
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fronts 1 and used in his polemics against his former masters the 
same weapons of logical and philosophical argumentation which 
they had jntroduccci and devcloped. Thiis hc became, in addi- 
i ion to his øther achie vemen ts p the founder of scholastic theology 
in Islam (éaidm). After him the scho!astic attempt to reoondle 
religions doc trine wtth Greek thought betamc the suprome 
feature nf Mos! cm intelketijal I i fe as it was of medie val Christian 
Ufe. To al-Ash^iri is also at tribut ed the mtroduction of the for- 
mula bila kayf (without mod al i ty), according to which onc is 
expccted to accept the anthropomorphicexpressioiismthe Koran 
without any explanation demanded or given. This new princip le 
served as a damper on free~thought and research. It Wfll with a 
view to propagating the Aah'ari system of theology that the 
famous NifSmfyah se min ary was est abl ished by the Saljuq viztr. 

AI-Ash'ari was followed by al-Ghaxaalt 3 L* Algazel), un- ak ^ 
questionably the greatest theologtan of Islam and one of its 
noblest and most original thinkers. It was al-GhazzSli who fixed 
the ultimate form of the Ash^ariyah and estahlished its dicta as 
the universal creed of Islam. This HH father of the church in 
Islam ' 1 has since become the final authority for Sun irite ortho- 
doxy. Moslems sav that if there could have been a prophet after 
Muhammad, al-Ghazzåli would have been the man. 

Abu-Hiimid al-Ghazzåli was born in iojB at Tus, Khurisan, 
wherc he died imni. Hereproduced in hisreligionsexperience 
all the spiritual phascs developcd by Islam. Here are his own 
words; 

Ever since I was under twenty (now I am over fifty} ... I have not 
eeased to investigate every dogina or belief. No UBtinile did 1 comc 
utross wiLhoiit ilesiring to invesiigiiic his csotitkisiti; no ^åhJrite p with¬ 
out w ishi Elg to acquire the gist of his litcrulism; no philosopher p a without 
wanting 10 leam the wmCt of his philosophy; no diaJecrical iheo- 
logiari \mvf*åa/iim} t without striving to ascertain the objeet of his 
dialectics and thcflloig)" nu Sufi p without ooveting to probe the seere 1 oi 
his Sufistn; no asectie* without tryirag to delvis into the origin of his 
ascelLcbm; no atheistie £ittdi£ a without groping for the ciåu&es ^ of 
his bold atheism and miadiqism. Such was the unqvicnchahle thirst 
of my soul for invest igarion front the carly days of my youth, an 

* r^rrectl y pl-Cb^Ki Mutianmw 4 ihn-atu-Shjuuib 

in Mxjethi vol. vil (*9*7), FP- & Cf - Th*nt*n B. Micdonmld m 
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mutim-1 and a temperament i m plant ed in tne by God through m> choicc 
of mine,* 


Starting his religions life aa orthodox, al-Ghawåli soon turned 
Sufi, and when still under twenty he had brøken with all the 
past. In jotjl hc was appointed leet urer al the Ni ? fim fy ah in 
Baghdad, where he becamc a sceptic. Four years Uter he rc- 
tumed to Stifi&m after a terrific spiritual struggle that Jcft him 
a physical and moral wreck. Intclluctualism had failed him. 
As a dervish he roamed from placc to placc en joyi ng peace of 
soul and acquioscencc of mind. After about twelve ycars of rc* 
tirernent in various pi aces, ind udi ng two ycars of retreat in Syria 
and a holy pilgrimage, he return cd to Baghdad to prcach and 
teach, Thcre he composed his mastcrpicce Ihya 'Vium al-Din* 
^the re\ t\ ifit ation of the Sciences of religion). The mysticisni of 
this work dtalitcd the law, its orlhodoxy leavened the doctrine 
of Islam. In it and in such other Works of his as Fdtihal al - 
’ Vium* Ta Ad/ut al-Faldufah* al-Iqtifåd fi al-Ptiqåd? <x\h& 
dox spekulation reached ils cuiminating point. 1 Hc.se works 
deposed fiqh from the high rank it had usurped, cmpioycd 
G reck dialcctic to found a pragmatic system and made 
phitosophy palatable to the orthodox school of thcologians. 

1 art ly trans] at«, d in to Latin beforc It jo, they exerted marked 
influciice on Jewish and Christian scholasticism. Thomas 
Aquinas, one of the greatest theologians of Christianity, and 
iater Pascal werc indireetly affeeted by the ideas of al-GhaszSH, 
who of all Moslem thinkers camc nearest to subscribing to 
Christian views. The scholastic shcll construetcd by al-Ash’ari 
and Jtl-Ghazzali has held Islam to the present day, but Christen' 
dom succeeded in breaking through its scholasticism, panicu- 
larly at the time of the Protestant Revolt. Since then the West and 
the Kast have parted company, the former progressing while the 
latter stood stil). 

Sufism* is the form which mysticism has taken in Islam. It is 


' Al-Munifidk mi* ab Dalå!, ed, A. Sdunoiden (P.iris jju*t „„ ... -t 
C. FieW, TA* Cettftisiottt af Ai GÅa*tali (London, (Oml J 2 Twiiitohm 
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not so muth a set of doetrines os It is a mode of thinking and 
fceling in the religions domain. Moslem mysticism represents a 
reaction against the intellectualism of Islam, and the Koran and 
the form al ism which devdoped as a consequence* Fsydbologically 
tts basis shoul'd be sought in the human aspiration to a persona! p 
direet approach to, and a more intense cxpcricnce of, the deity 
and religions truth, Like other Islamic rnovements Sufism traces 
its origin to the Koran and the hadTth. Such verees as 4:96, 

9 - 11 3. 35 " 47i- condemmng M grecd aftcrthe chance good things 
of this present Jife T \ commcnding "those who tum to God 1 * and 
emphasizing "trust in God, for God is a sufficient guardian % are 
not ladting in the Koran, MuhammadYovvn relation toGod hada 
mystical aspeet, namely p a direct consciousnessof di vine prrecnce, 
and the Sufis came to consider themselves the true interpretere of 
the esotcrk teaching of the Prophet as preserved in the hadlth. 

Reg inning simpty as an ascetic life, mainly contemplative, 
such as was cominonly praetised by Christian monks, Sufism 
during and after the second Islamic ccntury developed into a 
syncretic rnovements absorbing many elements from Christian i ty, 
Neo-PJatonism, Gnosticism and Buddhbm, and passing through 
mystical, theosophical and pantheistic stages. Wool (fuf) was 
adopted as a dress in imitation of Christian monks, from whom 
was aiso horrowed the ideal of eelibaey whtch orthodox Islam 
never eneøuraged. The practice of solitary meditations and pro- 
longed vigils likewise show Syri an møn astic influertcc. The Sufi 
fratømity Qariqak* right way), whicli developed in the thirteenth 
century, with its master (shaykM) and novice (mt&id), corre- 
5pond i ng to the Christian relation of clergy and beginner, ap¬ 
proaches the monastic orders, notwithstandjng the apocryphal 
tradition !l no mon asti cism [raA&Æmyati] in Islam*'. The frater- 
nity T s religions service called dkikr 1 is the only claborate 
ritual in Islam and betrays Christian litanies as a souree . 3 The 
Sufi eschatolqgical traditions with their An ti christ* suggest that 
the fratemities found many reeruits among those ncvvly con- 
verted to Islam from the o!der forms of monotheism* 

The term Sufi appears first in Arahic Jitefature in the middle Amttdnn 
of the ninth century applled to a certain class of ascetics.* The 

1 Sur. 4ti ] *9 X*y. 1 RcfÉitmtwBnK und uh mim *T mm*; sflr. 33 r^l. 

1 Rcjtuilil A. Niclmbon. Tåe .1 fyifia */ fjJam ll.*ndon r 1914)„ p r hk 

* At+Mrnib ai-frisjjåJy from Amrok l>aggJ/a. Cf. Matt. 24 ; 24; Rer* 

l| T 1 -lH; Diil 11 ; 36. 1 M tbL i, p, 2JJ, 
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firsf individuel on whorn the name Sufi was Ltestowed, and that 
by Sater tradition, was the famoui occultist Jåbir ihn-Hayyån 
•.ri. rit. 776% who professed an ascetic doet ri ne of his owru Hb 
eonfcempørary Ibrahim ibri-Ådham of BaEkh (f rei, 777 may be 
taken as a type of this early quietist ascetidsm fatf-iW). In the 
Sufi legend of his conversion, evidently modetled upen the story 
of Buddha, 3 Ibrahim appears as a king's son who, while hunting, 
heard some mysterious voicc wamirig him that he was not 
rreated for such a purpose. Thereupon the princely sportsman 
dismounted and for ever abandoned the path of worldly pomp 
for thai of aseeticism and piety. According to another legend his 
eonversion came as a result of ha vin g observed from the windøw 
of his pal.icc a heggar ctinientedly en joy i ng a meal of staEe bread 
soakt-d in water and seasoned with coarsesalt. Wheri assured by 
llie beggar that hc was fully satisfied, Ibrahim put on hair- 
doih and took to a wandering Iife. = AFter his Suå eonversion, 
IbrShTm migraled to Syria, whére Sufism had its earlicst organ- 
kation, and lived by his own Labour. 

Under the stimulus of Christian, as well as Hel len ist i c ideas 
Moslem ascetieism becamc mystical in the second Moslem 
een tu ry; that is, it began to bc regarded by its devotces as an 
emotion* 1 means of purifying the human soul, so that (t may 
know and love God and be united with Him* rather than as a 
means for winning His revrard in a future World, This Suri 
knowledge i ma rif ah * of God h a form of gnosis athteved by the 
irsner light of the individual snul, in contrast to the knowledgc 
: 'ifm. of Him by the intellect or through acquiescence in the 
accepted tradition. The ductrinc of gnosis was developed by 
abu-Sulaymim abDårani (f 849 501, whosc tomb in Dir^wa 
near Damascus was still an fibject of pilgrims go in the days af 
yiqut. 3 But the first Sufi of the mystic, as opposed to the astetk, 
sdiøol was MaVuf al-Karkhi, of the Raghdåd school, whr» died 
in $ 11 . Originally a Christian, or passi bly a Sabian^ MaVuf was 
deseribed as a God-intoxicated man and ve ner aled as a saint. 
His tomb at Liaghdad on the West bank of the Tigris is still a 
great resort for pilgrims and at the time of aJ-Qushayri 5 | 1074 

1 T. EJiskdi in Asiafit Switty (191.-141. jrp. 

1 Sr c vol, ii p pp< Kntubi, vi>L i, pp r ^-5; oJQu^ fl yri + ^Z- 
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prayer at it was considm-d a sure rerne dy for ilte slck. Aecording 
eo the mystic principle nothing really exists hue God, God is 
c tern al beauty, and the path Ecading to Him is luve. Love thus 
becomes the essence of my s tic isn. 

From speculative mystic ism, Sufism advaneed to theosophy. Thoowphr 
En eflfecting this transition, which took plaee during tlie period 
of translation from G ræk, HeUenistic influence was paramount. 

The exponent of Sufi theosophy was dhu-al-Nful 1 al-Misri 
(Le. the Kgyptian), of Nu bian parents, 3 who died at at-Jizah 
(Gizeh) in S6o. Suhs in general c o nsid er this ascetic the 
originator of their doe trine. They number him among the ir 
First qnfåi (pivots of the u ni verse and folio w the ment ion 
of his nanic by the invocation 11 May God sanetdy his in- 
most soul [jtrr]!" Et was dhu-al-Nun who gave Sufisrn iis 
permanent sbape, He mtrodueed the idea that the true knour- 
3 cdge of God is attained by one rneans only, ecstasy (t&qjt/). 

Al- Al as'udi 3 tells us that dhu-at-Nun was wont to vander amid 
the ruined monuments of his nat i ve Egypt endoavouring to 
deripher their mysterious Elgures as a key to the lost Sciences 
of aittiqiiJty, 

The step fmm theosopliy to pantheism was not ditficult and i^nELcLim 
was made chicfly under Indo-I raniaci mfluences. The Aghåni* 
has preserved for tis at least one portrayal of an unmistaJcabic 
Biiddhixtit; view of I i fe, and t he zindlq monks described by 
al-Jål) 4 4 were either In dian and hus. Buddhist monks or their 
imitators.* A Fersian, Blyazld 7 al-Bistå mi (f *vi. 875 , whose 
grandfather was a Magian, probably introduced the doc trine 
of fana t sdf-annibilation, passibly a reflection, of Buddhist 
Nirvana. Anothcr Perslan, al-Hallaj (the carder), waa in 922 
Flogged, exposed o ri a gibbet, then decapi tåled and liur ned by 
the f Abbisid inquisition for having deelared, T am the Truth” 

(i.e, God). His “cmcifixion 11 made him the great Sufi martyr. 

His mystic theory is made clear in iltese versus- 

J ,fc The mil« of ihe ippLEed to JcffuiK in Konn H i [Ihu-al-Niln** fra] 
norne wu Th.wfclii u W-aJ- Vtiyii ibivlbråhim. 
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1 Vol, ii, pp. 4 Qi-*+ 
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I :mi ] Ti- whom I Iwr, aml l[t wliom 1 Iove i- I. 

We air twu spuls dwclling in <mn limly. 

U'hcn tlicui iCest nit, ilmii stest Hitur 

And whcn ilion 5«it Hitn, ilion seest lis but li.* 

Al-ydlaj’s toinb in west Baghdad stands till notv as that of a 
saint. But the greatest monist and pantheist Sufi was Muhyi-al- 
Dm Ibn-'Arabi (1165-1240) of Spain, whuse tomb at thc foot of 
Mt. Qasiyun in Damascus is loday encloscd in a large inosquc 
bearing his namc. Unlikc such orthodox Sufis as al-Ghazzåli 
and al-Junayd of Baghdad (f yio), 1 ibn-'Arabi endeavoured to 
reduce Sulism to a science which he intcndud to have reserved 
for c irdes of iniliatés. 1 he devclopment of the pantheist i c idea 
that al! is God was duc lo him. 

In the held of mysdc poetry the Arabs produced only onegreat 
name, that of the Hg> r ptian ibn-al-Farid, whose 

maatcrpiece is a long ode (rhvming in t ) 1 forming an cxquisite 
hymn of divine love. On the other hånd, alniost all persian poets 
of the first order, c.p. Sa di, IJåfij. and al-RGmi, were mysttes. 
But in the field of phtiosophic Sufism the Arabic-writing World 
can etaim two of the greatest intdlects Islam ever produced, 
al-Farabi and al-Ghazzalu It was the latter who recondled 
Sufism, lvith irs many unorthodox practices, with Islam and 
grafted mystirism upnn its intellertualism. 

For the first five Islande cent uri es, that form of rdigious 
experience termed Sufism s tood almost entirely on an individ ti al 
basis. Small cirdes of disciples and followers did cluster round 
the personality or memory of sortie tnspiring teacher, as in thu 
case of abHallaj, bur such organized bodies were local in 
provenicnce and not of permanent character. Befure the riose 
of the twelfth Christian century self-perpetuaiing corporations 
began to appear. The first fraternity ifariqah) es la bl ished on 
such a principle was the Qådiritc, so named afier the Persian 
'Abd-al-Qådir al-Jllani or al-JUi (1077-1166)/ who flourished in 

/ Ilm-KlaffikSn, voLi, p. iéi, Cf. K. A. NichoWi. Studie, in hiamt? Mvrikhm 
f Can ™d(*r l^il J. P- S«: M^-vtipion, M flalUj; martr? myitiaui dt fhlvm 

(Furit^ 1921), vol. ti, p. 31 S. 
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by Aii hnkjn, Stitém p pp, 199-366, 
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Baghdad. The order, onc of die most tolerant and eharitable, 
nøw daims followers ihroiighout the uhole Moslem world p 
ind ud in g Algeria, Java and Guinea. The sccoitd fratern i ty in 
order of antiquity was the Rifa'ite, founded by Alimad a!-Ri£a*i 
t H7S)t whose metnbers, like those of other fraternsties, eau 
perform s trange feats p s udi as swallowing glowing em hers, live 
serpents and glass, or passing netdies and knives through the ir 
bodies. Then came the Mawlawites, commonly known as the 
whirling dervishes. whose order centres upon the great Persian 
poet jdål-al-Din ab Ruml* who died in Quniyah (Konieh) in 
* 273 ’ In opposition to the general Moslem praetke abRumi gave 
an im portan t place to rrmsic in the ceremoni es of his order. The 
order has always had as its superior one of his descendants who 
Jived in Quniyah. The superior en jo ved the privilege of girding 
the new sultan-caliph of Ttirkey with his sword. 

\ ar totis other independent fra tern i ties developed in various 
cotintdes at different times, ranging in their Sufism from ascefcic 
quictisrn lo psmthdstic antinomiamsm. In most instances the 
founder of the order beeame himself the centre of a etik. invested 
with divine or quasi-dhine powers, and the headquarters of his 
order developcd in to a foyer of saint-wOrship. In AfrÉca the 
strengest religions broiherhcod is the Shadhilite, 1 founded by 
É ASi al-Shådhili (f 1258). which b esperial ly strong in Moroeco 
and funisia and has sub-urders under special names. Islam in 
Morocco ts characteriaed by satnl-worship to a greater degree than 
perhaps in any other country. The modem Sanusi brotherhood, 
with hen dqu arters in the o as is of Kufra and formerly in Jaghbfib, 
was founded in 1837 by the Algenan Shaykh ahSanusi and is 
elearly distingubhafak from the preceding orders in belng a 
rongregation-state with politteal and mihtary as well as religions 
aims, The leadtng natjve fratemity of Egypt is the Badawi, after 
Ah mad al-Badawi (f 1276), whose centre is afe Tanja, In Turkey 
one of the strengest orders Is the B akt åshi r not ed for its con- 
nection with the Janbsaries. This order H which beeame firm ly 
establbhcd about 1500, cncourages celibacy, reveras 'Ali aml 
shows traces of Christian influcncc in its theology, It scems to 
represent a sect rather than n Stifi fratemity* Bcsides inherittng 
the oid rehgions qf Asi.i Minor the dervish orders of that country 

1 On thi*, s« uhu - □!- MawiHb aJ-SJiiLiki t[ F ffskiim al tikråf (fnateus, 
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have pareserved traces of sbamanism,. whtch rite carly Turks 
brought with them from Central Asta. 

The Sufi ordens represent the only ecclesiastical organisation 
in Islam. The members, cømmonly talled dervkhca, 1 live in 
special quartera, termed takiyah , mwiyak or rihåt, whtch at ihe 
same time serve as social centres, a function which the mosque 
fails to per Form. The fra ternt ty may have, in addition to the 
masters and neophytes, a third class of årti I i at cd lay meinbers 
who are subject to the guidance of the superior nf the order. 

Besides introdudng a form of monastidsm and ritual 2 the 
Sufis made other contributions to islam, They were evidently 
responsible for the diffusion of the rosary (må&afi) among Mos¬ 
terns- 2 Today only the puritanical WahhSbia eschevv the rosary, 
regardirtglt as an innovation (åid*ak) r Of Hindu origin, thisinstru- 
ment nf devot ion was probably borrowed by the Sufis frnm the 
hastern Christian churchcs and not dtreetly from India. During 
the (rus ades the rnsary found its way into the Roman Catholic 
West. The first mention of the rosary in Arabic literat une was 
made by the poet laureate aby-Nuwas (f ca. Sio). 1 The ede- 
brated mystic al-Junayd (f 910) of Baghdad used it as a means 
of attaimng a State of ecstasy, and whenonce a critic remonstrated 
with hun for the use of such an innovation despite his reputation 
for sancriiy, al-Junayd replied: "I wiJJ not renounce a path that 
has led me to God 1 *,* 

Moreover, Stifism founded and popularteed the cult of saint- 
huod. Veneration of saints finds no sanelion in the Koran. It 
sprang up, following the Christian practice, in responsc to the 
mystic call and to meet the nced of bridging the gap between 
man and God in Islamic theology. WhiJe there is no formal 
cationization in Islam, popular aedaim based upon the per¬ 
form an ce of mirades {hird mat constitutes a $aim {wah\ frtend 
of God)* By the twclfih cent ury the original feeling cornmon to 
bøth Sunnites and Shfites that the invocation of saints was an 
idoUtrous form of worship had been dissipated by a philo- 
SOphtcai reconeiliation of sainthood with orthodox principles, 
effeeted mainly through Sufi influenc*. When it camc to ihc 

1 Ar ttéirtt'hA* frcrtii Pm, F [«>:■ r, t% tmndjam; 

1 t yr li critkinn tø Mffccdcx Ma* 3 em soa fba al Janni, AW, pp, 262 M. 

1 IgpÉM Gofckitier in Jftvm FAttteirv dtsrrtigi&ri, vcA.xxi [E8yoJ F pp. 

¥&rh fwngtn , p, 164. 

* Dlii&x. p, ioH r L iS. Cf. ibn-Quuytiah, mt-S*Tr t yx joS, J, j * Qiuhajri. p. jS. 
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question of rank among "the friends of A 1 lah p, p the chivalrous 
Sufis maintained ihe princip le of complet? cquality betwetfn tfae 
sexes, 1 They, for instancc, aceorded Rabfah al^Adawfyah 
C^- 717-^OIj of al-Basrah, a mystic woman of noble lifer and 
lovely character, first plaee in the list of saints. Sincc then 
Kabfah has becomc 41 the saint par excellence of the Stinmte 
bågiology”. Wherl yoting shc was sold aa a siave, but on seeing 
a radknce round her whiie she pra ycd her master freed her. 

She refused to marry and Hved a Life of extremo asceticism and 
□ther-woddliness. She saon became a revered guide along “the 
mystic way pp * mculcating penitence* patiencc* grat ttude, holy 
fear # vduntajy povtrty and utier depen de nce (tawjxié »/) upon 
God. Asked vrhethershe hated Satan* Rabi’ah rcplied: ,J My love 
tor God leaves no room for hating Satan”. Whcn in a dream the 
Prophet asked her whether she Jo ved him. her reply was: “Aly 
love for God has 50 possessed me that no place remains fur hating 
aught or loving any save Him pp .* On a not her occasion she de¬ 
el ared: “I have not served God from fear of God . + , or love of 
Paradisc.., hut only for the love of Him and thedestre for Him *', 1 
An impassioned prayer by one of those lovers of God, d- 
Suhrawardi. who at the age of thirty-spe (a*D* i JQi; was exccuted 
as a heretic at Aleppo by order of the viceroy al-Malik al-£ahir 
and his father, SadSh-aJ-Din, makes p]ain ihe indebtedness of 
Sufi theosophy to lS r eo-F]atonism as well as to Christa an i tv , 1 
Another religions movement that look ris final form under the sju'jIi 
A bbasids and devdoprd ofTshoots that p la ved decisive ro les in 
the history of Islam and the caliphate was the ShFah. The 
partisans of 'Ali fared no betler under the 1 Abbasid regime than 
under the Umayyad, and that in spile of the faet that they had 
been an inipnrtaiit factor in esta bl ishi ng the fonner at the 
expense of the latter. The smiles of aJ-Ma^mun, who even went 
so far as to don their colour, green, and prodaim as heir appar¬ 
at one of their imams, # ALt al-Kida,* proved of no permanent 

1 Abu N u t iiii r m {f 103VI iU\‘i-Ar% □ <if HLs voluniinoui fft/yuf alAwtiy^' 

vol. JJ (Cniro, PP- $ 9 * 7 % itfworoeti S-ufic ajid sniniA. 

1 Fnjid-aLDm r AttIr> TarfAkirjf c< 3 , K. A. NicboUaq. voJ. i (Lcyden 

1^5), P U7. 

1 Abu-Tllb (d'Makki), Qåt ffl-QmfUé ICAira, igjzb vi>t, m f p, Fpr mon on 
R,tbi tonsult Si Smltb F J? 4 éiFS tA* ,\fytti£ attJ Aer falAm'-Sain.ii m /j/i« 

1 Laui% MjiiHjrnon, fteeutsl ftxtts inidift rhiTteiré tir /a mjttrfK* 

rtt pay 1 JVxfttm (Farii,. lO^ob I^p. MI-IS. Src t#|^w p p, 586. 

1 \Vqubi. vol. ii, pp. 544-5. 
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avaiL Søon came ahMutawakkih who in &$0 resum ed the early 
practice uf pereectitmg the Shfah; he destroyed the temh uf 
"Ali at ai-Najaf and the- more venerated one of al-Huwyn at 
Karbala*! 1 thereby eaming the evedasting hatred of all Shrttcs. 
[n ID29 the Caliph al-QIdir drove a Shfite leader out of his 
Baghdåd mosque rind i nst al led in his place a Surmitc. 5 This 
general host il hy led the Shfites to the adoption of the principle 
of dissimulation (toøfyu/j 1 ), i.o, dispensation from the rcquire- 
ments of religion under compulsion or threat of Injury, The 
legitimacy of dissimulatton as an ethical prineiple had already 
ta een recognizcd by some KharijStes/ but the Shfitea made it a 
fundamental tenet, Thty contributed to it the further point that 
when a bd lever finds himself in a position where his adversaries 
are in the ascendancy, not only may he profess outwardly the 
form of the prevailing religion but he must do so as a measure 
of protfCtion for himself and his co-rehgionists. 5 

AUhough a suppres^éd m snori ty and perpetr ators of un- 
successfuh ttaough not alivays unheroie p rebellions against the 
establishcd order, the non-conformisi Shfiies persisted openly 
and under cover of t*t<pyah in according their allcgianre to 
whom right ful aUegiance {walåyah) Was due„ namely, an imam 
descended from f Ali. Unlike the Sunnite caliph the Shfite 
i tn am had inherited from Muhammad not only his temporal 
sovemgnty but the prerogative of interpretmg the law. In that 
capacity he was an infallible teacher and to his infalJibility 
i'ifmak)* hc added the divine gift of impeceability. 1 Contrary 
to the Sunnite and the Sufi doetrinc the Shi'ites maintained that 
religions certainty eould he gained only from the instruction of 
sueh an imsLm divintly protected against error and sin, 'Ali, 
their first imam, W suceeeded by his son al-Hasan and then 
by his other son p al-tfusayn® whose line is the more celebrated 
one, Thé last ritne of the twelve imams to whom the Twelvers 

1 FMri, p r ^25: Mw'udjp W. vii, pp. JCU-J, 

1 Ibn-ftl-Athlr,, vol. \x r p, 378. * L<imi31y Koran, J - 27- 

* Sljuhjuitliu, p. 92, L p, 93r Ih o, * Goldxiht?r p fortis*fir#rw f p, 203. 

■ Sm Jibcve, p. 24S, l£ighdiidi P UfM/ r vul. i, pp, 277-9, 

1 pp. loS 1 ^; ibn-Kiiiildiln, pp L 164-3. 

* The mjmljrdt'ffi d^ifPulanEi yf d-I Eii^u] aia 4 ftM.lukiyn arc distiii (jyis.bed from 

allier hy the tfrk* sAorff (timhle) and (brd) rrip«t3vdy and by tb 

ri|;ht tri Ulf far jjreen UrW Tltf Smfftf of Miikbh, wbø*e irkni tfai ihr S-nnnile 
Kiujs Wil S)f Hl H irii|, aa wdl ai the Slurifi of repFe*fHt [he line the 

glJevt #od uf Fyit^tuih.. 
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{Itkna * Ashariyak\ Lhcmain bodyof the S hf ah r swore allegiance, 
weré desccndanis of al-tfusayn. Of these nine p four arc said to 
havemet death sueeessi vdy by pølsen: Ja f far (765)411 abMadinah, 

Musa 1 (799) in Baghdad, f AJi »I-Rida 5 (818) in Tus and 
Muhammad al-Jawad (835) in Baghdad. Others fel! fight ing 
against the authority of the catiphs or at thc hatids of execu- 
ibners. Since the youthful twclfth imam, Muhammad, "dis- 
appeared** (264/878) in thc cavc of the great mosquc at Såmarra 
without loaving ofFspring, he bocame "ihc hid den {maxtufir ] " 
or "the expceted \muutazaY] imlm 1 *, 3 As such he is con s idered 
immune from death and in a tempora ry s tale of occultation 
[ghraybaky In due time hc wit] appear as the Mahdi (dlvinely 
gu ided one) to restore true I si am, conquer the whole world and 
ushcr in a short millermium beføre the end of all things« Though 
bidden, this twelfth imam has aJways been "the master of the 
time" {g/tiiti al-zamdn). In Per sia the Twdver S hf ah was 
cstablishcd in 1502 by the Safawids, who cl a i med descent from 
theseven th imam. Musa al-Kåzim. Sinee then the shah has been 
considercd as simply the latum femns of the bidden imam and 
the mujiahidj (higher theologians) as his spok esmen and in ter¬ 
med tar les with men. 

Thus die 1 the tmatn-mahdi dogma bccome an essentud part 
of Shf ite creed, Even today it forms the main line of demarca- 
tion between Shfite and Sunnitc [slam. While the Sunnites do 
look forward to a lu ture res torer of the faith, they ncither em- 
phasize hb importance in their eschatology nor call him mahdi/ 

The S hf ah soil proved most fertile for the devdopment of iimfllmei 
hctcrodoxies, According to a trad ition Muh am ni ad oncé said* 

"The Israd i tes have been di vided in i o seventy-o nc or -twø sects, 
and so have the Christians, but my commfmlty shall be di vided 
into seventy-three"** Of these sects many were offshooLs from the 
Shf ah. 

The Twdvers werc nor the only group among the imamitc 

1 CL Ym'qdbl, vol. ii, p 499. 

i Wqubå, val. Li, p, 55,1- itm-KhulfiLin, vuJ. j p p r 577, 

3 ShithriistilEii, p. 1 2h: BigliiMili, cå. His ti, pjs. 6 o- 63 ; ibn-I firm, iv p p, 13S; 
ål* N liwticskhti K jf f'S&Faå, kI, IJeiEmut Rstltrr (Conriiitilmdjil?, 193i), pp r 

^4-5. L'L tlm-K}id 4 un, p. 106 . Thicavi 1 b ftØl &mqn£ 

ihc ruins ni SJtananm* 

fl Stc l el c tin Tiest pj^n. 'lim Iwljr: m ihc Tttijrii cf il ic M .blidt I* ni il- 

tq impostujc imJ produeed m.tny prctenderE in all period* of M^dem 

1 !WiKM*W< /r+J-/-/. [F[?. 19-SQ. t-f. BjigLtdiidk, ed. I litti, p 13. 
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Shi T ah, Anothcr group agreed with the Twdvers as to the suc¬ 
cession down to the sixth imam, Ja'far al-Sidiq, hut at this point 
dt verged i making J'a'ftr’a eldes t uon, lamå'll (f 760}, in prefer- 
ence to his brother Musa, the seventh and last imam, This seet 
restricted the number of visible imams to se ven and were ihere- 
fore c alled Se veners {Sab'fyak). jaTar had designated lsm5 T n as 
his successor, but having learned of Isma r !r.s mtemperance 

1- *Aij ± f 661 


3 . Al-] j ]ASASi,f 66<> j, AL-yi?SAVW f f 6So 

± 'Ai.E ZAW-AL-'^HlD^ptYff. JJi 


2 ayd 5 . M LJ if am MAD al-B aCJIr k f 73 i 

6. Ja'Jak AL^ÅDIQ.t 


hmi% f 76q 7, M CSA al-K t 

B. + AU AL RlDApf SlB 
9, MUltAMMAD AL jAWrfcj.t 835 
id. 'Am AL-HADl r fS6S 

11. Al-Hasas ALVASKAJM 7 t 

12 , MuKAUk |ad al-Muktaxa! 

Tire showiiap the Rdarbtuhip *f ih <? Twelvc fmfiau 

changed hia decision in favour of his seeond son, Musa, The 
majority of the Sin ah aequieseed in the change and eontinutrd 
the i mama te in Musa a]-Kå?im, who thus became number seven 
in the series of the tt\clv<? visible imams. Hut others, da i uting 
that the imam as an infamble being could not prejudice his 
case by such a thing as drinking wire, remained loyal to Ismå'll, 
who predeceased his father by five years. To these Seveners, also 
catled Isma'llites, Ismå'll became the bidden Mahdi 1 

In the Isma Iliyah system, as in the Fythagorean system of 
o Id, the number seven assumed s a er ed importance. The Seveners 

i pr- S 7 * rd. Hitli, p. 58; ibn Kluddiin. jUmtoJJtmtA, 

pp. i67'B, 
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,i pe^Qdlt:Atc^^ i, all cosmic and historieal happenings by this num- 
her, In their gnostie eosmogony, part ly based on Neo-Flatonism, 
the steps of emanation tvertsoven: (i) God: (2) the universal mind 
{'fiff): (3) rhe universal soul (nafs); 14 pnmeval matter: < Space; 

(ft) time; {7} the w-orld of earth and man. This world was favoured 
with seven legislating prophets (sing. ndtiqy. Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus ( w Ita) r Mubammad and Muhammad a]- 
Tåmm, son of Ismå'Eh In between each two of these legislating 
prophets they i nser led se ven silenl ornes (sing, sdmif, of whom 
the first was the "foundation” (aJds). The silent prophets in- 
cluded such men as I s hin ae I, Aaron, Peter and * Ali, Parallel to 
them ran another lowcr hierarchy, arranged in sevens or twelves, 
of propaganda leaders (s in g. fiifjjaft) and simple mission aries 
(sing. dtff)* 

The Ismå f Tlites organized one of the most suhtle and cffécfive Båiinit« 
means of politico-religious propaganda that the world of Islam 
ever experi eneed. From their placea of retreat they beg an to send 
out mission ari es to traverse the Moslem world preaching the 
doerrine known as iåfin* (inner, esoteric). According to the un- 
organized schook of thought, called Båtinites by theorihodox, 
the Koran should be interpreted allegoricaUy and religions truth 
con Id be ascertained by the disco very of an inner meaning of 
which the outer form {zåkir) was but a veil intended to keep that 
truth from the eyes of the unmitiate. Quietly and cautiously the 
novice was intttated under oath of $ecrecy in the esoteric doo 
trineSp including such reeondite ones as the formation of the 
universe by emanation from the divine essenee, transmigr at ion 
of souls, the immanence of the Divinity in Ismå'il and the ex- 
pectation nf his early return (fa/ak) as the Mahdi. Initiation 
is said tu have invofved se ven to nine graded stages 3 which recalt 
modem Freemaionry. 

This esoteric system found an ab!e enthusiast in onc'Abdu]]åh p 
W’hpse fat her, May ntun al-Qaddåh, of ohseure orig i ti, had prat> 
tised as an or ulist {gatltl&fc) in aLAhwåz befnre nrioving to 
Jerusalem. It was 'Åbdullah w'ho perfe tted the religio-polt ticat 
system of the IsmåTltfces just dclineatecL From his headquarters 1 

1 Shnhni&tlai^ pp. [45*7; nl-Tji,, a/-^/auf 4 gi/ t vol. vili iCairo, 13:7^ pp, 

Consutt W- IviUrDw, A Guidt fo fimJiJt L/fara/mt* (Lon Jitn, 1933 i. 

* Bagtkiwili, 6/d/, pp, 319-jn; SbflhniJtAni, pp. 147 Pr 10S, 

1 Initiittnri' tllutmnamittcd to the aJlejH by wu pr.u iinr-5 befort 

tfait lime by the and! ctrtain Gr«k tchooli gf thgujjht. 
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firs? at abBasrah and 1 riter ai SaJamyah* in northem Syria* he 
and his successors sent seeret mUs ionartes who system atically 
made their starting-point the arousing of scepticism in the 
would-be foUower. 1 hey would then di reet his attention to the 
great Mahdi soen to make his public ^ppoarance. Taking ad- 
vantage of the growing enmity between Ar ab and Pers i an 
Mos lems i this son of a humble Pcrsian oculist conceived the 
audadous project of uniting in a secret society, with grades of 
initiation, both conquercd and conquerors, who as free-thinkers 
would use religion as a scheme to di^stroy the caliphale and give 
Ahdullah or his descendents the thronc a project as astounding 
in its eoneeption as it was rapid i ri its execution and certain in its 
partial stiocess. For it was this seheme that culmtnated in the rise 
of the Fatimid dyn asty in Tunisia and Egypt. 

Bcfore his death, about 8741* * Abel tillå h had found a mos? 
aealous pupil and proselyt i ser In M amdan Qannat* an f Iråqi 
pcasant who had read in the stars that the Jranians were going 
to regain the empire of the Arabs.* Ham dan beeame the feunder 
of the Batini sect known after him as the Qarmatian. In this 
mo vement the ancient fe ud between ihc native peasanfrv and 
the sons of the desert fwidently found expression. A bon t S90 
the fourtder bu ilt himself, near al-Kufah y an official residcncCj 
Dår al-H ijrah J (refuge for emigrants), which becanae the head- 
quarters of the new movement. Active propaganda among ihe 
nat i ve masses, especially the so-called Nabataean peasants and 
art i s an s, as wdl as among the Arabs themselves, swclled the 
mimber of members in the new Fundamentally the organ¬ 
isation was a secret society bas ed on a system of communism. 
Initiation was nccessary for admission, J he new cnmniunit} 1 sup- 
pciried itsdf from a common fund created through coniributions 
which wére seemingly voluntary but irt reality a series of taxes, 
caeh heavier than the preceding* Qarma* even went so far as to 
prescribe eommumty of and property (n iffaA)* Jn their 

theology these "Bolshcviks of as they arc called by 


. S« Uptilhn, p. 6 t: ibn-al-Foqll.p p. 1 lo; Yigflt, raL iii F p r ,3 j, The fra aulhrntié 
and nmlcm Jo-rm li MaqdM, p. «*>; åbn -Kliiinfiiilhtøh, pp. 7<i r 9S. 

u A 1* » wtofré-Jumwåi TawUj&n-GmM ,«L 

Mlrz* Mr 4-Qa.awlni, pt, 3 {Ltyden, 1937), p. 315 
1 E» 7 roategy of thu word dmiUful; aot Anbjr (SagkUdi. «1. Hitti r 

p' 'V’.f't r!*’? ' l f 7 .’ 1 SAtn'Rnl, AniHi, fal. <4>jb) but Aranwic for “sccirt 
trachcr ; inliih. Vol.ni, pp. 2125, i T27; p . it(K 

I lSa - .. . A Cf. ihn »l-Atlur, vol. viii, p. 13b. 

* Far othfr Wfti wilh tamc vicw» ** ibn-Harm vel jv p j 4 3 U iJ ,, 4 
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somc modem writers, used an all egori cal catechism baåed on the 
Koran and supposedly adapted to all trends, all rates and a]l 
c as les. They stressed tolerance and cquality* org^unized w orker s 
and artisans in to gu ilds (s i ug. and in their ceremoni al 

had the ritual of a guild. The earliest sketch of the organisation 
of Moslem guilds oceurs in the eighth epistlc of the Ikhwån ab 
Safa\ themselves probably Qarmatians, 1 his trade giti Id move- 
mentt in the opinion of Massiguøn, reached the West and in- 
fluenced the formation of European guilds and Frecmasonry. 1 

The Qartnatian movement with tt s eommumstic, revolutions ry 
tendencies devetoped in to a most niahgnant groivth m the Ito dy 
pol i tic of IsEam. To shed the biood of their opponents K c ven if 
Moslem, the Qarmatians considcred leg i rimate. Before they were 
fuliy organiaed they had a hånd in the servile war of the Zanj 
(negroes) al al-Ba^rah which between B6S and BS3 shook the 
cal i p h at c to its very fo un dat ion. Under the leadership of abu^ 
Sa r id al-flasan al-jaimlbi, 1 originally a missionary of yarmat, 3 
they succeeded in fon ndi ng (S99) an independeiit state on the 
western shore of the Persian Gulf with al-Ahsa 1 * for their 
capitaLSoønthb State berame at once the bulwark of their power 
and the terror of the caliphate in Baghdad, From their new head- 
quarters they eonducted a series of terrible raids on the neigh- 
bouring lands. AFJannåbi himself subjected al-Yamårnah about 
QO3 and invaded 'Uman. His son and successor, abu- l ahir 
Sulayman, laid Waste most of lower al- f Iråq and cut the pilgrim 
routes. a His atrocities culminated in Qjø in the semire of Makkah 
and the canying off of the Black Stene, B Af ter an absence oi 
sonie Lwenty years this most sacred relic of Islam was returned 
(951) to al-ka'bah by order of the Fatimid Caliph al-Man^ur/ 
Betvveen the lenth and elevent h cento ries the followers of 
Qarmatand al-Jannibi from theirheadquarters at Salamyahkept 
Syria and al-Traq drenched in biood. 1 Even distant KhurasJiri 

1 Art_ ,H Kufiti4!iiuw H j Æm o 1 r/£^4/(J fifåm. 

1 JtumiL was a tawn in Fafii neaf the mOtfth n( a river emplyinfi åUU Persian 
Cpulf; hf-itlm, p. 34. 

fe ! Ijh p-, 210. 

* Muttrrn alUlufaf. Ibn-aTAthfr, vol. mi. p. 63 . 

* léid. vd, viii, |ip. ii|-s, 131 - 3 . * 33 - 

■ Mukuwiiyh, Tajirii ed. H. K Amedntt, vul. i (OiJorJ, igioi, 

p. »I; ibn^al-Atlilr vd. mi. pp. I53 r 4- 

1 Cf. Pa^Ndudn e 4 . HlttL. pp. 176 J; 3 hu-al -Athlr, vol. viii F pp. 153 4. 

4 Tftbaii, vd. Hi, pp. if^ Mat'*!!, TWf*. pp JJi-6; HMuravh, *>t. ti f 

pp, loS^, 
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rind aT\ aman, because of the Qarmaffen activity* formed last i ng 
hotbedb of diston ten t. 

I Qru matian stalr feil but its doc trine was passed on to 
ihe baHmids of Egypt^ from ane of whom Druzism sprang, and 
Lut er i o the Neo-Isma ilites or Assassins 1 of Akt mut and Syri a. 
The Assassin movementp talled the "new propaganda" 1 by 
its memben, was inaugurattd by aJ-Hasan ibn-sU-SiibbSh 
vf 1 1 2 4 )i probably a Persian from T'QSf who claimed descent 
from the Himyarke kings uf South Arabia, The motives were 
evident ly personel ambition, and desire for vcngeancc on 
the part of the heresiarch. As a young man in al-Rayy p a 
al-Jdasan received instruction in the Batinite system, and afler 
spending a year and a half in Egypt returned to his nat i ve 
[Find as a Fatimid missionary 1 Here in 1090 tie gained pos- 
session øf the sirong mountain fortress Al amut p north-west of 
Qazwin. SirategicaNy situated 011 an extension of the Atburz 
Chain, 10.200 feet above sea-kvd p and on the difficuk but 
shnrtest read betw«m the shores of the Caspian and ihe Persi an 
highlands* this eagle s nest as the name probably means, gave 
ibn-aj-Sabbih and his successors 3 central stronghold of primarv 
importance, lis possession was the first historical faet in the lifc 
of the new order. 

Frum Alamftt ihe grand master {dtfi ai-dudÅ) with his 
isciples made surprise raids in various directions which netted 
other tortresses. In pursuit of their ends they made free and 
ireac erous use of the daggcr p reducing assassination to an art. 

1 uf secret organisation, based on [små'IIite antetedents* 
e^eopc an agnosbeism which aimed to emancipate the 
1 ru ti ate from the trammels ofdoetrine, enlightened bimas to the 
supcrfluity of prophets and encouraged him to bdieve nothing 
and dåre alJ. Below the grand master slood ihe grand priors 
ote<&r) cach in charge of a particular district, 

. Ittr ( camc the ord in ary propagandists. The lowest degrec 
of the order comprised xte firtis* who stood ready to execute 
whatever arders the grand master issued, A graphic, though late 


: ■ t,upeffinE hrm|J 
: *• '■ *► 
w * ^g***"*' 10 W* fif* for u c««. Cf. ibfi.B.nBpfc, vej. i. 
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and second-handp description of thc method by which thc master 
of Alamut is said to have hypnotized his "self-sacrificifig ones" 
with the use of hashish has conu- down to us from Marco Pøl®* 
who passed in ihat neighbouirhoad in 12 Ji or 1272, Afterdcscrib- 
ing in glowing terms thc magnrficent gård c n suirøunding thc 
elegant pa vil ions and pal aces buiJt by thc grand master at 
Alamut* Polo proeeeds: 

Now no man was itllcwtd to enter the Gården aave those whom be 
intended to bc his AsmSHtK+There was afortresa at the entrance to the 
Gården, strøng enGiigh to resist tdl the vvorld, and there was tid other 
way to get in, He kept at his Court a number of the youths of the 
country s from 12 to jø years of age, such a* had a taste for soldiering., .. 
p rhcn he would inlrodute them into his Gården* some four, or or 
ten at a time, having fsrst made them drink a ccrtoin potion which cast 
them into a deep sleep, and then causing them to be lifted and rar ried 
in. So when they uwoke ihey found themselves in the Guiden* 

When therefore they awoke, and found themselves in a place so 
vharming, they deemed thai it was Paradise in very truth- And thc 
ladies and damsels dallled with them 10 their hearts' con tent.„. . 

So when the 01 d Man would have any Prince slam, he wcwld say 
to such tx yotilh: ,L Go thou and slay So and So; and when thou return« I 
my Angøls shall bear thee into PurmdLsc. And shauldst thou die* n&the- 
less evtn sø will 1 send my Angels to carry thee back into Paradisen 1 ' 1 

The assnssination in 1092 of the iDuJtrious vfeir of the Saljuq 
sultanate, Nifcåm-aJ-Mutk. by a Jidai di sgu ised as a Sufi fc a was 
the fim of a series of mysterious murders which plunged the 
Moslem worJd into terror. When in the same ycar thc Saljuq 
Sultan Mahk&hah bestirred himsclf and sent a disaplirtaiy force 
against the fortress, its garrison made a night sortie and repelled 
the besieging army. Other attempts by taliphs and sultans 
proved equally futile until finalJy the Mon goli an Hul agn* who 
destroyed the caliphate, seized the fortress in 1256 iøgether with 
its subsidtary castles in Fersi a- 3 

As carly as thc last years of the eleventh century the Assassins 
had surcoeded in se tting firm font in Syria and winning as eønvert 
thc Saljuq prince of Aleppo* Ridwån ibn-Tiittish (f 1 i 13). Ry 

1 Tkf fimr* p/ Str Mart? /Wø, M/ JVtr. Henry Yule, ind ed. (Lwkn, 
iSjJ). roL i r pp. 146*9. Cfi a. a-tri ki nsjly MmiUr dc*cdption of a rorrripondinjr 
tertmony tti Miisyfrl asenbed lo iblvKhallik#n in fiuriJfn&tn Jn On'tmtr, vol. iii 
(Vienim * l&!3) h ed. »ml tr. Hammer, fip. ^ot-6- 

? Ibn Ktmllikan, wqL i, p. 156; *K W™> p- 4?®- 

1 (he AsiiJain bciokf *nd jecoidt were Tben deitroyeJ. *ur mforctiatjon 

*bøLit (lut iUtLngc md xj^fUtulir order is de ri ved WHinly from hasfile: sfflUMi, 
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N40 ihcy had captured the hiU fortress of Majyåd 1 and many 
oth^rs in northcrn Syria t Ind ud mg aMtahf, aJ-Qadmfss and al- 
'Ullayqah, 1 Evcn Shayzar {modem Sayjar) on the Drontes was 
Ltmporarily occupted by rhe Assassins, whom LJsåmah* c all s 
IsrmTllites. One of their most famous masters in Sy ria was 
Rås hid-a]-Din Sinan (f t ign), whn rcslded at M asy ad anc3 hore 
fhetitle shaykk translaied by the Crosades' ehronidrrs 

as iB le vieux de la montagnd 1 * (the old man of the mountain). 
h was RashTd 5 henchmen who s truck awc and terror i nto the 
hearts of the Crusaders. Alter the capture of Masyåd in 1 360 by 
the Mongols, the Mamluk Sultan Baybars in 1272 de ah rhe 
Sy ri an Asaassins the final blow, Sinee then the Assassins have 
Sieen sparsely scattered through northern Syria p Persia/Umån, 
Zanzibar and cspeciaby India, where they numher ahout a 
hundred and fiI"ty thousand and go by the name of Khojas or 
Mawlas. 6 They all aeknowledge as titular head the Agba Khan 
ot Bomba> v who daims descent through the last grand master of 
Ålajnut from I små i] r the .se veti ih imam, receives over a tenth 
of the reven ues of his fo]] oivers * even in Syrn, and spends most 
ot his time as a sportsman bclween Paris and I.on don- 

I he Nu§ajtts qf northern Syria^ who antedate the Druzes of 
Lebanon, form another of the suniving [små*nite sccts. They 
are so named alter Muhammad ibn-Nu^ayr. of the end of the 
ninth centur)', a partisan of the eleventh - Alid imam al-f|asan 
at-* A.skan (f 874),* According to Dussaud 7 rhe followcrs of 
ibn-Nu^ayr present a remarkable example of a group passi rig 
di reetly from paganism to JsmaTlism. This explains the points 
ot marked difference between them and the main body of 
I små 1 Mi tes. 

Nu^ayris h in company with other seets of extremc 
Shi ites but unlikc the Jsma Ilites p consider *Ali the inearnation 


1 n rtfll Ih c ^t,rn side of the Nu^yrfyih 

Mo^muun, Jbii-it-Aihrr, vd. si, 5 ? ; ubu-ai-Fm^ vol HL p . i* + 

9 ll.n-Bartiatah, vol. l p p r 1G6, r 

* P-rt^r^ SSS-S iS9 *°?/**+**" p. I 9 °r 

■ Cf. William of TyTe, Hi.jtuna r !Nra " la F*ami da Ja amadtU 

kmtmtm pcnéfniamx f vol. 1 (hm f 1844 ) h p. ^ 

» Otter IW tte« the DåwildUtrf liiijitrat in India, wtenumb« wer »Imndrtd 

^ a J ,a = ™ ™ folluwcrs of 1te Agte Khin. On Ih, 
Da-tidu sce D. Mrnant n du mmtd* m*Mtm**, v<-t. X (Tglo), pp, m 
The tint mifHirtant trftnwn lc ibn-N u?n y t , nd hi, Afctn oitur in ite 
maniL^t,h «f J lanzoh and olhrr U»M pplcndd«* uf tte ^rty dcvtmi, cwmry. 
Rene Damml, Hnfetrt tt ttØgim da (Paris, i w| , p . -j. 
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of the deity, 3 Hence the name r Alawites given thcm sinæ the 
French mandate was esta blished in Their lerri tory. tin I i ko the 
Druzes and other Mos!em sects thcy possess a liturgy and have 
adopted a number of Christian festivals, in du ding Chris tmas 
and Kaster T Somc of them hear Christian narn es sudh as Matta 
(Matthew)i Yuhanna John; and Hllanah (Helen). In addition 
to thcse borro wings from Christian »ourccs the ir religion, whieh 
they pra et ise wlth even greater secrecy than the Hruzes, has 
retained clear remn an.ts of the ir former pug an heliefs. Today 
some three hundred thousand adepts of thb system, most ly 
peasants, inhabil the mountainous region of nort hern and central 
Syria and arc seattered as far as Turkbh Cilicia. 

The Nu^ayris, Asssssins, Drudes* Qarmatians and s i mit ar ojrr 
IsmåTlife sects are considered even by the S hi" i tes th emselves T 
that is by the Twdvers, who form the bulk of the Shfite group t 
as exLrcmists {ghiilah\ mainly becausc they eompromise the 
divinity of God and disregard the finahty of Muhammadb 
prophethood.' Among the ghtilåh is a sect which has gone so far 
as to deel arc that Gabriel misEook Mu hammad for "Ali when 
he called him to his prophetic mission. 3 Of die ultra-Shf lte sects 
whieh had a late devclopment may be mentioned the Takhtajb 
(woodeutters) of western An atol i a. the r Ålb11 a his (* AI i -dei fiers) of 
Peraia and Turkcstan, the ir closcofkin the Qizil-bash (red-heads) 
of the c as t of Anatolia and the Baktåshis of Turkey and Albania. 

On the opposite wing stand the Zaydb of ab\ am an, the 
partisans of Zayd/ grandson of al-Husayn, whom thcy regard as 
the founder of their scct. Of all the Shfite sects this b the nearest 
akin to the Sunnites and m some respects the most tolerant. 
Betwecn the g Au/d/t on the One hånd and the Zaydis on the other 
the Twelvers cccupy the middle groimd of Shf bin. Contrary to 
other Shfite groups the Zaydis bel leve in no bidden imam, 
practise no temporary marriage (mut'ak) and allow no dis- 
simulation (taqfyak)* But they share with all other Shfite groups 
hos t i I i ty to Sufism, In all, the Shfitcs with their stib-sects do not 
form more than forty-five million people or fif feen per cent. of 
the body of Islam. 1 


1 S h ihi MtlnJ , pp- * . * . T 

1 For alher »Errimiu raniult Bdgbciidl, ed, Milli. pp> « 4 > "f-S bhihraitilnip 
pp. 132 itf .; ilm-Hntm, vol, ir. pp- 140 "f * Aih'ftri, Mt* vol i, pp. |-l 6 . 

9 p. 157. 1 Connlit the grnciijcgiral tree pl bo ve < p, 442, 

* Cf. .ibove, p. Æ49 h n.». 
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V i\ E years aflcr thc foundation of the Abbasid caJiphate thc 
youthful Abd-al-Rajman* sole di&tinguishtd seion of thc (Jmay- 
yads to escape the general mass acre which signallze-d the ao 
cession of the new regime, reaehed Cordova in far-off Spam. A 
year later, in 75 ^> hc estahlishtd there a briliiant dynasty, The 
first provin« was thereby for ever stripped off the 'AbbSsid em¬ 
pire, still in it® infancy. Others were soon to fol lo w. 

In 785 Jdris ibn- Alniullah, a great-grandson of al- 1 ;!asan, par¬ 
tir ipatrd in one of those recumng \Alid revolts in al-Madlnah. 
The insurrection was syppressed and hc fied to Morocco (al- 
Maghrib;, where h<‘sueceeded in founding a kingdom bearing 
his namc that I åsted for almost two centuries (788—974}. The 
Idrisids,* whose principal Capital was Fås (Fez),* were the first 
Shi ite dynasn in history, Ihoy drew their streng tb from the 


| YVqatii. vol. li, p. 4SS: itæ-Khalda«, vot ir, pp, ja.t 4; ibR-‘|<ihari, Bojlix, 
im|. j, pp. JJ x^.r HT t*9-i If- E- 1‘ngftiin, vuiL i (Alper, iooiK pp. qb jta, mi 

* tv-rt,Ml! Stanley baehth Ti' Moimmmvt*. i%\. ii 

pr«iu,-rd **J) p, JJ; E d c ifcmhiur, Umnut A &*<*hgié ri dt t i r <méleZ%*r 
t ånliMTf dt I /itam (HanovcTj p. £5. * r 

* . 1 * T *! Qirm fi Aihbir 

MmM *0. J H. TomLe* (L^U. tS«), p, , S; *. Tamttfg. 

rrgum Mmmtmim /IHu, pp. 31 * ffl 
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Berbers, who though Sunnfte were ev«r ready to espouse a 
schismatic catise. H cm med in between the Fatimids of Fgypt 
and the Umayyads of -Split i n T their dynasty finally succumbed 
under the fatal blows of a general of the Caliph ab flakam II 
(961-76) of Cordova, 1 

As the Shs'ite Idmids were earving for themselves a domain 3. Th* 
in the western part of North Afriea, the Sun ni te Aghlabids were '^ hl|ib,th 
dqjng likewise to the east. Over the trrricory callcd Ifnqiyah 
(Africa Minor, Le* matftly Tunisia), a corriiptton of Latin 
“Africa”, Harun aURashld had appointrd in 800 Ibrahim ibn- 
abAghlab as govemor. 1 Ibn-al-Aghlab (S00-S11) ruled as an 
independent sovereign, and after the year of his appointrnem no 
f Abbasid caliph exereised atithority bevond the western fronticr 
of Egypt. The Aghlabids oontented themselves with the title 
tiffiir, but se]dom 3>othered to i nser i bc the caliph 1, s name on their 
eoinage even as a token of his spiritual suzorainty. Front their 
Capital p al-Qajxauan, heir to Carthage, they dominated in their 
eentury of power (800-909) the niid-Mediterrancari. 

Many of Ibrahim fc s successors proved as energetic as hc. The 
dynasty became One of the pivotal points of history in the long 
con Hiet between Asia and Europc, With their well-equipped fleet 
ihey harried the coasts of italy, France, Corsica and Sardmia. 

One of them, Ziyadat-AIJåh I (817-38), sent against Byzantine 
Sicily in 827 an expedition which had been precedcd by many 
piratical raids. This and succeeding expedition s resul ted in the 
complet« eonquesi of the is!and by 902, 1 Sicily, as wc shall see T 
bccame an advantageous base for operations against the main- 
land f part i cul ar ly Italy. Besides Sicily, Malta and Sardin i a were 
seiied, mairtly by pirates whose raids extended as far as Rome. 

At the same time Moslem pirates from Grete were repeaiedly 
raiding the isles of the Aegean Sea and by the middle of the 
tenth century were harassing the coasts of Greecc. Three Kufle 
i nscript Ion s lately d iscovered in Athens reveal the exi stence of an 
Arab settlement there which may have survived umil the early 
tenth century . 4 

1 lbfi-fct*-Zar\ yp. 50 7, 

* I tin -al- Alhi r, vi, pp, 106 1 *?É lim- ldhin P vol. *, |*. S3. 

* Sk ihnubAlhEr, vtA, vi, pp, Jr#*: ibn KhiklOn, rul. iv t pfX 198-304. 

1 D, G. KumpauroEEtrtHiF "The SalHCtJl* m Athen* 1 *, S*rtaf Stumt* Mstrucft, 
li (1930), na. 27^, G. Sni£iic™ + lfc A rahk Remiin* in Athen«. m BytuMine Tim«", 
i&tJ. na. 2 jéjo. 
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1 he g real Mosque of abQayrawan p still stauding as a rival 
lo the fammis mosques of ihe East, was lir gu n under i his 
Ziyådat-AUah and tomplru-d by Ibrahim II (874-902). The sife 
was ih at on vhich the primitive ed i fire of r LTqbdi, founder of al- 
Qayrawln., had stood. * L'qbah's rtiosque had been adorned by 
one of his successors vvith pillars of marble from the ruins of 
C arthage, whtch were again utiljzed in the Aghlabid structure* 
I he square minaret of this mosque, al so a relie of the carfier 
structure of Lmayyad davs and therefore the oldest sumving 
in Africa, in trodu ced mto nor th-western Africa the S vanan lomi 
which was never displaced by the slighter and more fantast! c 
forms ol iVrsian ancestry and Egyptian development. [n lih j 
Syrian type stone was used as agamst brick in the other. Thanks 
to this ruosqur, aJ-Qayrawan bccame to the Western Moslems 
the fourth holy dty T ranking efter Makkah, d-Madlndi and 
Jerusalem—one of the four gates of Faradbe. 

It was under the Aghlabids that the final transformation of 
Tfnqiyah from an o ut w ardly Latiji-spcaking, Christianity-pro- 
fessmg land to an Arabic-speaking, Islam-pmfesstng; region toøk 
place, Like a bo use of cards Latin North Africa, which supplied 
St, August i tie with hi s cultural environment, col lapsed ne ver to 
rbe again. I hc transformation w&s perhaps more com piete than 
in any other region thus far redueed by Moslem arms, Such 
opposition as was raised I at er came from unsubducd Berber 
tribesand took the form of schismatic and herctical Moslem 
sectarianism. 

The last Aghlabid was Ziyådat-Allah 111 (903-9V who in 909 
took to ilight before the Fa lim i d advancc without offering any 
resistance. The story' of the I'åtimid-S, who in 909 succeeded the 
Aghlabids in North Africa and in 969 displaced the Ikhshidids 
111 Eg yp c and Southern Syria, belongs to a I ater eh apter. The 
Ikhshidids, uhose history wø shall soan sketch, were preceded 
by the Tulunid dynasty. 

1 he fo under of the short-Iived Tu lun id dyn asty (dau /&A* 
868 9 °> : in Egypt and Syria was Ahmad ibn-TuKim whose 
iather, a 1 urk from Farghanah, was sent in 817 by the Såmirild 
rule rof Bukhara as a present to d-Ma^mum 1 In 868 Ahmad went 


- Forolhcr AgliUbidj 1 « Uw-Pook, p , 3? - pp . ^ *3. 

1 bn- hihan, vat 1, pp, 142 -fis ibn-KhdilQn, vd. iv 

* lilift K li 1 1.1 m!« U<il i ri n - .1 ! 


Ibn-KhAldaii, vd, »i, p. *95, vd. iv, p. 397. 
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to Egypt as iimtenant to its go vernor. Here hc soon made him- 
self independent-' Whcn hard pressed for money by the Zaiij 
rebellion, the Caliph al-Mu'tamid (K70-92) demanded but did 
not reedve linaiidti! aid from his Egyptisn lieutenant. I his event 
was a tumiog-point io the Iife of Egypt. tt marked thtcincrgcnct 
in ihe Kile valley of an independent State which maintained its 
sovereignty throughout the Middlc Ages. Hcretofore Egypt’s 
rich revenues vent partly into Baghdad and partly into the 
porkets of successive governurs, who were primari ly ta x-farmers. 

JJow money rtmained in the country and was spent in glorifving 
the rcigning house. Uown to the time nf ibn-Tulun as many as a 
hundred different Moslem gpvernors. with an average of al mut 
twoyears and a tjuarler of incumbcncy r 3 had succeeded oneanother 
in the exploitation of the land. Egypt profited by the lulunid 
regime and en t er ed uport an era of rom para ti ve prosperily. 

Ibn-Tulun (S&8-84) gave his new State a rigid military 
organisation. For the maintertance of au t horby hc depended 
upon an armv of a hundred thousand lvhose core consisted of a 
bodyguard of Turkish and negro slaves. From his troops, as 
well as from his slaves and subjccts, he exacted an oath of 
person al allegi ance,® Whcn in 877 [ he govemor of Syria died 
Ah ni ad oceupied the neighbouring country without mueh 
opposition.* For the first time since Ptolemaic davs Egypt had 
becomc a so vereign State, and for the first time since Ph araan ic 
days it ruled Syrla. To maintain his hold on Syria Ahmad 
devcloped a naval base at ’Akka (Acre).* For many cent urt es 
lo come Syria contimicd to be ruled from the valley of the Nile* 

The Tulunid régime interested itself in imgation, the most tvw* 
vital factor in the ceonomic life of the land- Ahmad improved 
the Nilometer on the isle of al-Rawdah, ncar Cairo. This 
mcasuring instrument was first built by an Lmayyad govemor 
in 716 superseding the more ancient one of Memphis. lhc 
régime was the first since the Arab conquest to make M oslem 
Egypt fa med as a centre of art and as a seat nfa splendid court. 
Al-Qati’i' 7 (the wards). the new qtiarterof al-Fus tat, the capital. 


1 Y iViul«. vol. I, pp. 61 S trt-; Tahtri, vol, iii, p. iOrfJ. 

t Cf Sn Kindi! *1. Gu«t. pp. 6-itS; !>ov0.|i, vol. il, pp. 210; etc 

4unW, pp- 25-7 "*■ h < i’’ 62 *' 

* Ibn-Khaldin. vut. tv. pp, 3M-30*: Kifidl, pr- 2 J? ’<?■ 

* Yiqat, vol. Hi, pp- 7«7 X Maqrtn, «L Wret, vd.i, pp. J47 JO. 

' Mu^rizi (BQlAq), vol. 1. pp. ,1<3 If 1- 
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\vas adorned wilh magnificent buddings. One of theni was ihe 
s ix ty-tho usand-dinar hospital (&iul éristån) huilt hy Ahmad/ 
Ihe mosque (hat still bears the narn c of Ahmad i bn-Tu lun is 
one of the principal religions monuments of Islam, It shows, 
espen ally in its minaret—theoidest in Egypt—the architcctunl 
indue ner of the se h nol of Samarra, where Ahmad had spent his 
youth. The structure cost 120,000 dinars* and is remarkable 
for the use of brick piers and for the early use of the point ed 
arch (above* p. 417), A bo tit one-seventeenth of the Koran is 
ifismbed tn hcautiful Kufie ch arae ters on the vvooden friede 
round ihe inside of the bu il ding just below the flat Limbered roof/ 
Ihe palace of Khumarawayh (884-95), Ahmad's extravagant 
son 1 and successor, with its "golden hall 31 * whose walb were 
covered with goid and decorated with bas-reliefs of himself. his 
wives and his sengsLresses/ was one of the most remarkable 
Illamic struc tures. I be figures of Khumarawayh and his wives t 
wearing gold crowns* were life^size and carved in wood- Such 
rrpreseutation of living persons is exeeedirtgly rare in Islamic 
art- l he patace stood amidst a garden rieh in swcet-smelSing 
flowers planted in fjeds whith were shaped to spell Arabic 
words, and in exotiv trees growing round g ilded water tanks/ 
Other øutstanding features were an aviary T and a zoolog tcai 
gården ,■ but the ehief wonder of the palace was a pool of quick- 
s il ver in its courtyard. Leathcr cushions infiated with air were 
m00ned on the surface of this pool by silken cords fastened to 
silver columns; on these the dynast used to Jie, rocking agreeably 
to al le vi ate insomnia and induce slumber. Traces of the qtfick- 
silvcr were found in later years on the site/ Shortly before his 
violem death Khumårawayh gave his daughter Qatr-al-Nada 
(dewdmp) in marripge to the Caliph aUMu'tadid, settled on 
her a dowry of a million dirhams and presented her with onc 
thousand mortars of gold and other objects H, thc like of which 


1 Ibn Tiiffhn.Birdi, *iZåh?ak fi Mul& Miir w-afQAJkirnh, tå, 

T. G J. JuvnlMilh vol. h (Lorden, e^;), p. u - KimEi, p 2 p6 

* Lbe-KbillikSfi, vol l T p, 97; ibn l^ghri IMnlS, vd. u ¥ p. S, 

* Tiir Wt d^irripticn of thU mn>qij* wm wrii! cn 1 botit l 4 jotiy Maorfri 

toL H P ]«]i- ttf.; utihzcd by vol, U f pp. 353,4 ' 

* One of Kvcnlcrn iOfti ind iliifty-LW cbDdrai; ftm-Tachd-Bird*. vd. ii. p. 21; 

£uyAti., //ir in yd- ii, p. 11, 

* Ibn Tajfiiri-Blfdi, vol ii, pp. 57.S; M-n|mi r yd. i, pti. 

m I Im 'Ta^bri- Btrdi r *oL ii, p. 50. * /fcrf, 

* /tod* pp. 6ø4l~ 1 Huf pp, 5^-9; Mnqriii, i, p. 317. 
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had never been given beføre 1 T J On account of his extravagance 
and luxuncs Khum 5 rawayh was held implous by the orthudox. 
He could, it is claimed, drink four rods of Egyptian winc at one 
sitting.® It is rd stred that %is Ibs body was bcing lowered mto tis 
grave the seven Koran readers appointed to redte the sacred 
book on the adjaccnt tomb of his father happened to bc chanting: 
‘Sdze ye him and drag him into the fnid-hre of helf \ 3 
I he Tulunid dyn as ty was the earliest manifestation of a 
pohtical crystallization in the unruly and hert tofore inarticulate 
Turktsh element in the heart of the caliphate. Other and more 
importa nt Turkish dynasties were soon to folio w. The case of 
Alpnad ibn-Tfilun was typicaJ of the founders of the many States 
on the ruins of the c&liphate. Theae States brake o fif enlirely from 
the central govemment or remained only nominally depcndent 
npon the caliph in Baghdåd, Ah mad served as an cxampkr of 
what could Le done in the maller of achieving irhlitary and 
political power at the expense af a bu] ky and unwtddy caliphate 
through the slrong-handed and coniident ambition of a subject 
soldier and his slave satellites. But the Tulunid; as well as the 
IkhshTdid and most of the other dynas ttes, had no national basis 
in the lands over which they ruied and thcrefore were shortdived. 
fheir ueakness consisteri in the absence of a stnong eohercnt 
body of supporters of iheir own race. The ruters were themselves 
intraders wbo were n bis g ed to reeruit thcir bodyguards, whtch 
were the ir arrmes, from various alien sources. Stich a ru le ean 
only be maintained by men of oulstånding personal inthicnce, 
and no soo ner does the mig h ty arm of the fo under relas or pass 
away than disintegration seis in. Ko wo rider that we find the 
State fflunded by i bn-Tu lun reverting to the T Abbasids under his 
son and fourth successor* Shayban [904-5),* 

1 IbC’Kh*JlikIa p tol. i, p. jep- Cf. ihn-Khdd£EP,YoL Sy, pp. 507-S; X*hiufjT 4 ]. fii ■ 

PP* ' 2 * 45 '*; i hn-Titgh r i - Bi e di, vol, il, p r $$. 

1 TaniSlitiii, JrlJtA „ ed. Lh S. MargoJ ioutta, vol. i '[London, iqii), 

P‘ * Siir. 44 ■ 47+ 

* KinJi. pp J 247-S. Subjoind is h Tnlunid En:c: 

I. AUUaD IØW-T^LOK (£63-44) 


3. fviELrUÅHAWAYII (^4^5) 


3 Jaysh 4. Hiåfta 1^-904) QpirJ-tfuit 5. Shayban 
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Alter a brief interval of prcearious *Åbbåsid sway in Egypt 
and Sy Ha, a not her Turkish dyn asty of Farghånah origin * 1 ihe 
Ikhshtdid 935 6 tj} + was rsiahlishcd at abFuståt. The founder h 
Mtihammad ibrvTughj (935-46). after arranging thc dis- 
organized affairs of Egypt,* receivcd in 939 from thc Caliph 
al-Rådi thc old Iranian princely title ikhskid* In the next two 
years ablkhshld, following thc TG lunid precedent, addcd Syria- 
Pnlcstmc to his quasi-independent State. In thc føtlowing year 
both Makkah and al-Madmah were mcorporated, Hencefonh 
thc face of aJ-Hijaz, a debat ab] c land betweert east and west* Avas 
for scvcral centuries linked with that of Egypt, 

The two sons who suceeeded M uham mad aJ-lkhshld. ruled 
only in name p thr rans of thc go vern ment being he!d by ihe ah] c 
Abyssiman eunueh abu-al-Misk Kåfur (snusky camp hor). Origin¬ 
ally pure hased by al-lkhahld from an oil merchant for thc 
equ i valent of about cighe pounds, Kåfur became die sole mier 
from 966 to y6S + a Hl succcssfully defended Egypt and Syria 
against thc rising power oF another perty dynasty in the norih, 
the l.tajndånid. His name has been immortalized in the verses 
hrst sung in praise of him, tater in rtdicule, by the gre at est poet 
of his age, ahMutanabbi\ 4 the panegyrist of Kåfur T $ adversary* 
Sayf-al-Dawlah al-Hamdaiu, The case of this black slave rising 
from ihe hu mb] es 1 0 rig in to wield absolute power was the first but 
nol thc tast in Islamic history. Likeother dynasts the Ikhshidids, 
and espedaily their founder, made lavish tise of State moncys to 
euny favour with their subjects, The daily provision for Mtiham- 
mad's kiichen imdudcd, wc are told h a hundred sheep. a hundred 
lambs, two hundred and fifty geesc* five hundred fowls, a 
thousand pigeo ns and a hundred jars of sweets. Whcn it waa 
poetkally explaincd to Kåfur that thc recurreni carthquakes of 
ihat time were due to Egypt's dandng with joy al his excellences 
thc proud Abyssinian rewarded the would-be seismographer 
with a thousand dinars Qtherwise the Ikhshldids made nn 
con tribut ion to the arlistic and literary !ife of their domain and 

1 lWSa'14, aS-Åftifår&jfi ffmfa al-ÅfajfArih cd. K r L. Tdicjvist (Levd tn r ■swh 

p, 5 . 

1 Kindl, p, %B&i MufeKwmyh* vol. i h pp, 353, 566, n _ ; ibn-TafM-B^ vdl. ih 
F- *?o* 

1 Ibn-KtkkSliltsiii, ii É pp 4 vol. iv F pp r 314-15; jhn-T.igliH' 

Sirtli, wl. il, p. 57.t- 

* /yfti'éto, cd i. Fr, Dictcdcl (BcHin* i Så i), \7p. bz 3-7323 itm Sa'jd r pp. 45-6. 
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no public works have been left by tbom. The last representative 
of this dynas ty was an deven-ycar-ukl boy, abu-ai-Fawåris 
Ah mad* who in 969 lost tlic country to the iilustrious Få timid 
general, Jawhard 

rhe Ikhshidids of Egypt had strong rivals in the ShTite é. ti,* 
Hamdanids to the north- Originally ttttblished in northem 
Mesopotamia with ai-M&wpI for their caphal (9^9-91). the 
Hamdanids* who were deseendants of H omdan ibn-I Jamdfin 11 
of the Taghi i b tribe, advanced in 944 into northem Syda and 
under the kadership of the future Sayf-al-Dawlah (the s word of 
the dynasty) wrrated Aleppo (Halab) and Him* from the 
Ikhshcdid lieutenant in charge, Syria + which never forgot its 
past glory under the Ufnayyads, had c ver been a hot hed of 
d issat isfact ion and rebellion against the 'Abbåsid régime, Sayf- 
aUDawlah (944-67; of Aleppo became the fourtder of a north 
Syrian dynasty which lasted until 1003. His second successor, 

Sa'Td al-Dawlah (091-1000), howeYer* was a vassai of the Fait- 
mids of Egypt. Hard pressed between the Byzantines and the 
1 H åt bruds h the klamdanids 3 in that year gave way in f.ivour of 
the latter. 

Sayf-at-Dawlah owes his farne in Arab annals primariiy to uimry 
his tnunificenl patronage of leaming and* m a smaller measure, r 

J Tugbj 

1. Muijammao al-IkksiiId 1935-46} 


1 ! * 

1, Ahu al-QXsim UxØjOjl 3, + Ali 4. Ahu-ail-Me^k KafCr 

i 94& éo) (960-66} MHI 

I 

5. Ahhap 
( 9 ^) 

The *rara inUL.nc * itaailE-r&kve rektions hip. 
r ^Enujflr" Ls tranhinkifd in te ve ral van;mts. Cf ihn-Taglin IM, vol, ii, p. 315; 
KtiirJi h p. 3^1 ibn-KlLiidiin, vol. iv, p. 314: iln-al-Athir, voJ. viil p p, 543; Miikawajh, 
vt>L P II, p, 104, Sr* nlsc F. \V uilvofeld, I.hr StoUkaiUr rv* Agyptm Ztit drr 
CAiif/frtt' pc jy t 1^76), p. 37. 

p fiihari, toI. iLh. p. 2141. 

1 s. Spjrf-aTDiwlah 'AU (944-6?) 
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to his taking yp the cudgels again&t the Christian enernes of 
Islam after those cudgels had been laid down by other Mos!cm 
hånds, The literary circle of this J'Iamdfinid, himself a poet** 
recalis the days of al-Rashid and al-Ma’miui. U ifldudcd the 
edebraied philosophcr-musician al-Farabi, whose niodest daily 
needs were met by a pension of four dirhams from the State 
treasury; the distinguished hisiorian of liter at ure and miisu:, 
al-Isbahani, whø presented to his patron the autograph manu- 
script of his monumental Ågkdni and received in reward a 
thousand pieces of gold; the eloquent court preaeher ibn- 
Nubåtah (f 984 b whose elegant sermons 1 in rhymed prose fired 
the zeal of his hearers for prosecuting the høly war against 
Byzantium; and above all ihe poet Saurcate al-Mutanabbi* 
(915-651, whose bombastic and ornat c atyle with its flowery 
rhetorie and itnprobable me tapbors renders him to the present 
' day the most pop 1 il ar and most widely quo red poet in the 
Moslem worid- a An early authority c al Is his poetry "the height. 
of pcrfectiøn ? 1 * Al-MutanabbF 1 (prophecy daimam), son of a 
water-eamer in al-Kufah+ was so named because in his youth he 
claimed the gift of prophecy among the Bedouins of Syria* His 
poetieal rival in Aleppo was a cousin of Sayf-al-Dawiahj abu- 
Firås al-Hamdåm/ Estranged for a lime from his £Ianndånid 
patron, al-Mutanabbi 1 sought and received the protection of the 
Ikhshidid Kafilr, in whem he was laier disappointrd. 

As a laie product of this ephemeral renaissancc in northern 
Sy ria wc may count the "philo&ophcr of poets and poet of 
philosopher&" abu-al-*Alå' al-Ma'-arri (973—1057 ) t who expressetl 
the stept i ca I and pessimist i c seiuimcnts of an age of social decay 
and pol i tical anarchy in Islam. A destendant of th e Tanukh, abu- 
al-'Ala* was born and died in Ma’anrat al-Numån, whenee his 
surname. His tomb was renovated in 1944 on the occasion of his 
thousandth anniversary.When four yearsold he was strieken with 

1 llin-Khallikiin, ^ol r ii p pp. 66-8; TaTiukhi, p. j 34 . 

1 A'kuftb. wlueh Kave ajjjiwml m s^veral Cair» *n4 Bciriil edition 

B Hi* £>lndn wai ti lited by pielertci *nd Såter by NåtfJ iFViiiiji 1B82}. 

The l (kOUijmllb an nr. ■ rh.iry etf bl?. drat U (A.tt 354} w+l* fflm il HT iffinH in 
Ln Svri-i, Lct^n^n ,irv\ Other Und*. 

1 (.bti-KluLlltk-iLii r vcrL i, p. 63, Fpf ati rarly crftfcfll view sce Thi'Uibl, YaffmjA , 

\-u]. i F pp, 

1 Fr ppe r l y A^ntid lLd-I Iumvh^ 

* Dfwdn, cd. NoUiUi Qalf£( (Bcirill^ 1900): Ir. in purt, DvoTik *a AM 

awwKuArr DitÅUr und Htid fLeyden p 1S95). S-c ikho vd. i, 

pp. aa-frj. 
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smallpoXp wliich cost him his sight p but for whidi compensaiion 
was made by the dcvelopnicnt of a prodigiaus memory'. In WOQ 
abu-aL-'AIå* went to Baghdad h where he spent about a year and 
seven months and bceame moculated with thc ideas of Ikhwån 
abSafa* as well as with others of Indian ori gin. On his return 
home hc adopted a veget ari an diet and a tife of comparative 
seclusion* His late works, partteuhrly his Luziimfydt 1 and 
/tisdia/ &l-Gkufrån 1 (treatisc on forgiveness) revéal him as onc 
who took reaaon for his guide and pessimbtie sceptidsm for his 
philosophy. It was this Risåiah i hat is dmUned to have exereised 
a determining influtnce over Dame in his Divine Comeéy? His 
quatrains 4 have been partly done into Eng I ishu Parallels have 
repeatedly been drawn between this Syrian poet and thc Persi an 
f L T mar al-Khayyåm, who died about sixty years after him and 
shows deddéd marks of ha vin g been influenccd by his prede- 
cessor. ADMutanitabr arid al-Ma r arri close the period of great 
Arab poetry. Since l hat dav hard ly any Arab poet has been 
ab] c to achic ve more than lod al eminence, 

After making his position seture in northern Syria p "the sword Waiii* Ihe« 
of thc IJ itmdånid dynasty T \ beginning in 947 „ con dueted anmlftl 
campaigns into Åsia Minor, Until his death twenty years tater Runum" 
not a year passed without some engagement with the GrecksA 
At first fortune smiled on Sayfs efforts, Hc seized Mar P ash 
among o ther border towns. But the brilliant leadership of 
Nicephorus Fhocas and John TzhnisceSj* both fut ure emperors, 
saved the day for liyzantium. In g 6 l Nicephonjs eaptured the 
Capital p Aleppo, with the cxccption of thc citadel* put over ten 
thousand of its youth and all thc capdves to the sword and de- 
stroyed the palaee of Sayf-abDawlah. But after eight or nine day s 
he ret i red. 7 After he became emperor (963-9) his troops wrested 
Cyprus from thc Arabs and occupied CilictaA Thus was the road 

1 r t/ Lu^hfniyd! *tw /.ur.um .1 /d fj Valsam, wl, "Aiii Z-ni']. 2 vu!i. {Cniro, I Kc>j „ 
ifforj); ir. Un purll Åmw*rt Rilmni (Nrw Yoffc, lOl£). 

a ui, Kik mil Kilini.2 pt*. (Cniro. igjjk pnflwlly tlUlktcd by R- A. KicblsM in 

fiepsj AriatitS ku ty (ipa), PP- i pp, 7% *lol t 

1 As fa, /tfam ikt Diviiif C&mttfy r ir. Sundtrlani 

*■ i fj-t-.r,of foyr S i ti -r 'm whicls fint, aecond anr] foiirlh rhyme; originally 

a Fertun farm af compcHÉtitin. 

1 S« Ydjy* ihn-Sii'Eii nl-Antiti, , ‘T^Tiktr , ( t-sl, arni lf, (Fr.) I- Kmlchto'raky 
and A, Vjisilicv in Fafrxtfogi* Orirntahi, vd. xÆ, pp- 1 ^. 

4 ^IblUShiaitllii^^ nf Arab dhronid^ ihn-al-Albir p vd, Yin p p, 4073 alu^E 
FidA\ vol. ii f |*. 110,1+ 

J Mbbawiyk. vol, U, pp. 4; V4^r pp- 7S6-J, * VA^flft, toL tu p p. 5JT- 
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open again to Syria. In the Jast yearof his reign his army seized 
Antipch, Ion g coveted as a city of patriarchs, saints and counctts 
and as a religions peer of Byzantium itself. The city remained in 
Byianline hånds from 969 till 1084. So on after the occupation 
nf Antioch, Niccphorus* genera] entered Aleppo and exacted 
from Sayfs son and successor, Sa'd-al-Dawlah (967-91), a 
humiliating treaty. 1 The Emperor John Tdmistrcs (969-76) 
adopted the policy of eonaolidating and insuring the conquests 
rn ( ilidaand nort horn Syria, and ser for his fina! goal the freeing 
of Jerusalem, To ih is end he starred from Antioch on a real 
erusade, entered Dam ase us, bul did not penetrate far into 
Palestine, Earfy in hisreign the refractory bamx-HabTb of Nastbln, 
cousins of the riamdanklSj 12,000 sirong, left thdr homes on 
account of the high taxes, embraced Chrlstianity and jo s 11 ed the 
By za nti nes 111 their attacks on Moslem Sands 1 Tzimisces* suc¬ 
cessor, Basil II (976-1023), thotigh troubled by the xArabs of 
North Airica, who at this time were in possession of Sicily and 
many Aegean islands, look the field in person 10 defend the 
Syrian pøssesskms now thrcaiencd by the Falimids of Egypt. 
But at the outset of ihe eleventh cent 11 ry he signed a tre at y of 
peace with the f atiniid aLTIaktm and no further senous eollLsion 
look plane. The efforts of Basil 1 I P precedcd by those of Nice- 
phonis and I zimtsccs, extended the castern bonndary of rhe 
Byzaniinr empire at the expense of Islam as far as the Euphrates 
and into the heart of nonhern Syria. 3 J heir rcigns covered 11 (tu: 
most brilEiant pertod in the history of Byzantine relations with 
the easiem Muslims". 4 


1 py, S13 4. 

1 Et:«ti-_LS- Atlilt, \i>\. vui f jjp. 4,10-41. 

* Vn*Jliev T Empn t y«L i, p. jSe + 


1 Uiii’HåWqal, pp. 140-4 1 - 
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WHfLI petty dynas iecs, mastly of Arab orig in, were parcdling 
out the domains of the caliph in the west. the same process was 
being carried forward by otherft, chiefiy 1 urkish or Fersi an, in 
the east. 

The ftrst to estahlish a quasMntlependent State east of Bagh- ^ The 
dad was the once trusted general of abMa'mun, Tåhir ibn-al- 
Husayn of Khuråsan, who had vkioriously led his ntaster s 
army against al-Amm. In this war the one-eyed Tahir is said to 
have used the sword so effectively with both hånds that al- 
MsFmOn 1 nicknamcd hiiri d hu -al* Y amlrtayn (ambidextrous and 
a poet dcscribed him as the warrior * 'minus one eye* plus an 
extra right arm 11 . 1 The descendent of a Fersi an slave, Tahir was 
rewarded in 820 by al-Ma’mun with the gn vernors hip of all tands 
east nf Baghdldp with the centre of his power in Khuråsan. Be- 
fore his death two years latcr in his eapital, MarW p Tahir had 
omitted mention of the caliph's name in the Friday prayerA 
Though numinally v assal s of the caliph, Tahsr's successors 
extended the ir dominion as far as the 111 dian fronticr. Ihey 
nioved the seat of government to NaysåbGr, wherta they rc- 
mained in power till 872A when they were superseded by the 
Saflfårids- 

The SalTlrid dyiti&sty, whieb originated in Sijisiån and reigned *. The 
in Persta for forty-one years (867-908), owes tfcs fo u ndat ion to 
one Wqub ibn-al-Layth al-Saffar (867-78), AJ-Safftr ropper- 
smith) wes a coppersniith by profession and a brigand by avo- 
cation 4 His ehivalrous and effirient conduct as head of a band 
of outlaws attracted the favourablc attention of the ealiph's 
governor over Bij islam who thereupon ent rusted him with the 

1 Tttbari, vol., iiii h (- $ 2 # iKn-KKdlikin vul. i, p. 4*4. C* M.tSi r v-:,L vi r p 473 

1 Jbft-KhiiJKkln, Vol- f, p. 4 «; ibn^l-AthTr p vol. vi, p. 27° 

1 13 ni■ ,4.1. Atli st i val. vi, pp, 255, 270. 

1 \Wu4i, Vål. viti, p. 42; Tak®". mol. iii, p. 1SS0. 
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command of his trocpsJ Al-Saflfar event u al ly sucteedcd his 
benefaetor and ad de cl to his dom Elins a Em ost al! Persi a and the 
Qiitskirtis of India, even threatening Baghdåd ilself under the 
Caliph al-Mu tamid** J he Sam anids feli heir to a large portion 
of the SafFarid state* a 

l h& Slmåriids of Transoxiana and Persia (874-999) werc de- 
scended from SamliHj a Zoroastrian noble of Balkh, The founder 
of the dy nas ty was Nasr iim-Ahmad (874-^92), a great-grandson 
of 5 amån + but the One who establhhed its power was Nasr*s 
brather Ismå 13 (892-907) p who in 900 w rested Khuråsån from 
the Saffarids/ Starting as MosSem sub-governors under the 
1 a hi rids, the Samlnids under Ns^r 11 ibn-Åhmad * (91 J“ 43 )< 
fourth in the line, extended their kingdom to its greatest limits s 
ind udin g tinder their sceptre Sijbtan, Karmin h jurjån, al-Rayy 
rutd faba ristå n s in addition to Transoxiana and Khurlsan. 
l’hough outwardly professing loyalty to the 'Abhåssds. the 
dynasty was virtually independent, In the cyes of the Baghdad 
caliph is s mornbers were tir/ilrs (govcnxo rs) or even 1 dmsis (tax 
coIlectors.H but withtn their own tem tory their authority was 
un disputed. 

Jt u as under the Såmånids that the linal subjugatjonof Trans¬ 
oxiana to Moslem rule was effeeted. Their capkal, Bukhåra. and 
[heir leading city, Samarqand* almost eclipsed Baghdad as 
centres of learning and art. Not only Arabic but Persian scholar- 
shtp was protected and fostered- It was to a Samånid prince p 
2 iu* n al»b Mansur ibn-isttåq of Sijistån, a nephew of the secomi 
rulcr ( that the illustrens al-RSzi dedicated his book on medicin« 
emitled aJ-Manfwi in honour of his patron, It was tn respons« 
to a summons from the Såminid ruler Niih II (976-97) * that 
young ibn-Sma, stiil m his teens, visited Bukhlra and was ac- 
corded free access to the rich royal library/ where he acquired 
that seemmgiy mcxhaustiblc fund of knowkdge, From this 

: ^"-“l Athir vol. *i. pp. ti^Si ibn-Khilltkin, ™|. iii, pp. »-> S , YaqåLi. 

***' V ° l B (, ^ cn ' «*'* ?■ **■ 

! ^ T«*“«V vol. m, ,.p. ,^.,706, 

ttra-il-Athlr, itl. pp, 191-5, 346.7, vol. v i«, pp 4^ Ijfahlni, ed. 

Tab,fl ' ¥ul lu - P- TmUk+shSi «1 HwhSr (Td^as, 

™ U - ^^i-3-VOt U, p. 74! IMM, »I. 

• C«wuli ibn-iJ-Alhrr, «J. i*, pp. 69 ny. * IL^bJ LVyU'uh, vo!. ii, p, 4. 
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eporh modern Persian litcrature takes its rise- Suffice it to recall 
that Firdawsi (ca, 934-t 020) wrote his firsi poetry in this period 
and that Rafami, the vmr of Mansur I 1 (961-76), trans] at ed an 
abridgment of al-Tabari's history 1 and ihtis produced one of 
the oldest cxtant prose works in Pers i an, Ever since the Moslem 
conquest Persians had uscd Arabic as the medium of literary 
expression, but with these writers the hrilliant Moslem litera t ure 
of Pcrsia began its development, 

Though one of the most enlightened of the Iranian dynasiies, 
the Såmanid was not free from those elements whieh proved 
fatal to others of the same period. To the usual problems 
presented by a turbulent miiitaiy aristocracy and a prccarious 
dynnstic succession was now added a new danger, that of the 
Turkish nomads to the north, Even within the State power was 
gradually slipping into ihe hånds of Turkish slaves vvhh whom 
the Såmåmda had ti 1 1 cd the ir eourL The Sam an id territory south 
of the Oxus was ahsorbcd in 994 by the Ghaznawids, who rose to 
power under one of these slaves, The territory north of the river 
wasseized by the so-called Ilek {Il Sq) Khans ofTurkestan, who in 
992 captured Bukhftra and ninc years later gave the wtipdegraw 
tej the ex piring Såmamd dytt asty. Thus for the firs t but pot the last 
time wc note Turanian hordes of Central Asia thrusting them¬ 
selves to the forefront of I si am i c affairs. The struggle between 
Iranians and Turanians for the mastery of the borderland of 
Islam in the fourih Moslem eentury was but a prciude to gravér 
developmcnts. We shall hereafter see these Turks plaY an in- 
ereasingly important role in world affat rs unttl they 6na]]y absorb 
most of the powers of the taliph of Raghdåd, in faet until they 
establish their own caliphatc, the Ottoman, in "Baghdad on the 
Rosphorm", 

Amon g the Turkish slaves whom, the Samånids ddighted to 
honour with high governmental posts was one Alptigin, who 
started his carccr as a member of the bodyguard. Soon he rose to 
the headship of the gu ard 1 and thencc was promoted in 961 to 
the governorship of Khuråsan. Shortly afterwards, however, he 
fdl out of favour with the nevv Samånid mier and betook himsdf 
to the eastern border of the kingdom. Here in 962 he captured 

1 A flalEfring tlemription of the mtcmal muliti&ni under hhv hw Sjcen Mt hf an 
fJt witnHS, ibn-ritwqalp pp. 341-2, 344-3- 

1 M11-i-Qaxwfri r wl T i, p. 3^5^ vy|, Li l j>. 75, 

1 Ibh'ljAwqAlr pfs. Jjl, 14. refen to Wm *1 ÆiiW«. ^J/i'i 
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Ghaznah, in Afghanistan, from ils nativc rulers and cstahlished 
an independcnt realm J whfch devdoped into the Ghaznawid 
empire of Afghanistan and Panjib (562-1186). The real fo under 
of thi* Ghaznawid dyn asty, h owcver, was Subuktigfn (976-97), a 
stave and son-In-law of Alptigtn. The si*teen Ghaz navvids who 
suereeded him were his lineal deseendants. Subuktigin widened 
his territory to indude Peshåwar in India and also Khuråsån in 
t t'rsia, vv hich he first held under the Siminids. 

The most dist in gu ished member of the dynasty was Subuk- 
i;hi«uh [ 'K' ns wn Mahmud ( 999 -iQ 3 °)- The location of his Capital, 
Ghasmah, on the crest of a high plateau overlook i ng the plains of 
northern India, into which it possessed easy access through the 
Valley of Kfibul, gave him an advantageous position for a series 
of campaigns eastward. Eetween 1001 and 1024 Mabmild con- 
ducttxl tto less than seventeen campaigns into India, which re¬ 
sulted m the arm ex at i on of the Panjab, with its centre. Lahore, of 
Multån and of part of Sind-* In the PanjSb Moslem influence was 
now permanentty cstnblished. From tlicse raids Mahmud re- 
turned with fabutously rich spoils from the Hindu tempi« and 
won an cnviable distmction among his con tem peraries as the 
idol-breaker and champion of orthodox iconoelastic Islam. He 
was one of the first in Moslem bistory 10 recetve, and that about 
iooi, t e tit nu -g/ititt, bestowed on Kim who dis tin guts hed him- 
self m war against unbelievers. 

Mahmud likewise extended the western borders of his do- 
mains: liere he wrested the Pers i an 'Iråq, including al-Rayy and 
Ifbahan, from the ShTite Buwayhids, who at the time h'ad the 
caliph under the.r control. As a Sunnite, Mahmud had from the 

[ ! mC ,.° . h ' 5 ac «fS'on acfenowi^d the nominal stllcraimy of 

the Caliph al-Qadir (991-1031)* from whom he I ater received 
the title Y amm*al-Dawlah (the right arm of the statej.« On their 
coms he and his immediate successors satisfied themselves with 
the t,tle amir ^governor) or sayyiJ (chief). Though Mahmud is 
credited with bcmg the first in Islam to bc designated mitte? 
evtdence from coms shows that this high design at ion was first 

' vol. i, p. 3 n- vol ii, p, 7 s. 
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officially bornc by ihe Saljuq rulers, 1 At thcir greatest extent 
MahrtlfitTs dominions, besidcs northem India in the ea£E and ihc 
Persian f Iraq in the west, ind ud ed all Khuriisan, Tuk hari stiln 
with its centre Balkbp part of Transoxiana in the north and 
Sijistan in the soutb- 1 He adorned his capital with magnifieent 
buddings,* founded and cndowed a large academy and made his 
munificent qourt the chief resort of poets and men of learning. 

His assemblage of li ter ary genius induded the Arab historian 
al- r Utbi 1 (f 1036), the celebrated scientific and historical author 
aJ'BlrOni and the illustrious Persian poet Firdawsi, the mille n ni al 
anniversary of whosc birth was celebrated in 1934-5 in Asia 
Huropc and America. On. dedicadng his greal epic, the SMA- 
ndmah, to Mahmud and rcceiving on ly 60,000 dirhams instead 
of dinars for its 60,000 ver&cs, Firdawsi denounced his patron in a 
scathing satire and had to flce for hb life, 

The rise of the Gharnavvid dynasty represents the firs! vietøry 
o f the Turkbh element in its struggle against the I ran i an element 
for ultimate mastery' in Islam. Yet the Ghaznawid State did not 
differ radtcally from the Samlnid or the Saffarid State. 1 t was 
loosely held by force of arms, and as soon as the powerful hånd 
wielding the sword rel&xed the component parts were certain to 
fall away. This is what happened after Mahmudb death. The 
provinces of the east gradually separated themselven from the 
Capital in the highlands, thus begmning the series of independent 
Moslem dynasties of India, In the north and west the Khans of 
l urkestan and the Great Saljuqs of Persia parcelled out the 
Ghaznawid domain. In the centre the hardy G hunds of Afghan¬ 
istan dealt the final blaws and in J1B6 destroyed the last Ghaz- 
nawids in Lahoro, 

While the wings of the 'Abbasid eaglc were being clipped at Tbc 
both extremfties* a dagger dutehed in Perso^rurkish hånds was jjJUj 1 * 
pointed at its heart. Under the dominatiun bf the Shfite Persian 
Buwayhids, and after them of the Sunnile Turkish Saljuqs, the 
caliph had Uttfc lefl except the Capital and even there hb 
authority was shadowy. The rise of an un ru ly imperial gu ard, 
followed by a revolt of negro slaves, undermined the central 

1 Séc bdcnV, p. 4 * 4 . 

f É 1M ai^sibi^ PPn 34Q. 

J Sfe Fluiy in vol, vi (19*5). pp. 61-90. 

* f Ils A7jVJ£-r- tf, Jfimf* Reym44 (Loniloh, iSjli}, nrigJlUllty m Arnbir, 

tMloli the KtoriOliJi tvtgtk of Matmiårl, 
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authorby and paved the way for the advent of the Ruwayhid 
regime. 

It was the cighth ‘Abbåsid catiph, al-Mu'ta;im (833-42'!, son 
of Hårfin by a Turkish slave, who first surroundcd himsclf with 
a bodyguard of Turkish recruits from Transoxiana. The guard 
mimbcrcd fo ur thousand. Originally brought in to counter- 
balancc ihe infhionce of the soldiers from Khuråsån, to whom 
the 'Abhå&ids owed the caliphate, the vearly import of Turks 
hecame an even greatnr menace to its integrity. Al-Man?fir‘s 
"city of pcaee" became a city of turmoil. Faring the danger of a 
native uprising in Baghdad ag ni nst the haughty and op press i ve 
ronduct of his guard, the caliph in 836 removed his seat of 
government sixty miles farther up llic Tigris toSåmarra. 1 Origin¬ 
ally Assyrian. the tiamc waa changed by him to Surra Man Ra'a 
(ptcased is he whosccs it) under which name it appears as a rnint 
city on 'Abbåsid cos ns. h was wittily whispered at the time that 
tvhat the ncw name really meant was "he who sees tt (with the 
Torkssettled therein) is pleascd (with Baghdad wellridof them}". 

Såmarra was heautified by palaccs and mosques erectcd 
mainly by al-Mu'tasim and his son al-Mutawakkil (847-61). It 
remained the Capital for fifty-six years (836-92), during the 
reigns of right successive caliphs, and its ruins are the most 
imposing 'Abbåsid monuments ex tant. 1 


Genealogical Table of the ' Abbåsid Caliphs at Såmakha 
S, Al-MuHASIH (Sjj 4i) 

I 




I 

q. Al-WaTHJø 

(X41-?) 


2. Al-M urrVi* 


lO r AL^MUTAWAlEaiJ. 

(» 47 - 61 ) 


11. Al Muxw{i« 13. Al-Mu'tazz 
( fiéi-z) (866-9) 


14- AL'MCHTAJM 
(S 69 - 70 ) 


15, AL-MO’fAMIP 
(» 70 - 02 ) 


The rise of this body of predominanlly Turkish soldiery, 
which played a part in ihe caliphatc not itnlike thal of the 

1 Titan, vol. lil, p]». 117q-.Sn Mas' udi, vol. vil, pp. uSirf.; ¥ 1 ^ 1 , fiuMJ*, wl. 
»i. pp. 10-17. 

1 Muftis, pp. lii‘3; Enut Heilrkl, Dtr Watidttk hu4 jtr Hauten van 
Samorra -(litrlLn, 191J). 
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prætorian guard in Rome and the Jantssaries in Turkey, marked 
the beg inning of the end øf caliphal power. The caliph lived in 
his new Capital almos 1 aa Their prisaner. The mur der of ab 
jMutawakkil by them in December 861 ^ at the instigation of his 
son, 1 was the first in a neries of events in the tourse of which the 
mighty st ruet ure of ihe 'Abbasid dynasty—already shaken— 
stood face to face with imminent cølJapse, AI-Miitawakkil was 
Ihe first caliph in the period of decline* After him we find caliplis 
made and ummdc by troops, chiefly Turkish, under generals 
most ly slaves, striving for mastery, Through ihdr influence over 
these slaves ihe women of the eourt came to play an important 
pohtkal role and thus added to the con fus ion. In the case of the 
weait and vacillating sd-Mufita'in (863-5) p who eventually fled 
to Baghdad pursued by his gu ard afler he had heen besieged 
and forced to abdicate, his slave-mother shared with two 
Turkish generals the supreme power. 1 The mother of his suc¬ 
cessor al-Mu'tazz (866-9) refused to pay out the 50,000 dinars 
which might have saved the Jife of her caliph son* though she 
kept in a subterranean cellar a caehe of 1,000,000 dinars in 
addition to priceless jewclleiy. 3 For two een tun es the history of 
the d i si nt egrating caliph ate presents a con fused pie ture of 
nominal ru lers ascending the throne with no power and descend- 
ing to the grave unregrettecL Peace and security, if anywhere, 
w h cre enjoyed only in thoae ou ti yin g provinces w T here a governor h 
practical ly independent, held the rt-ins with an iron hard, 

One of the most spectacular and sangtunary episodes of the Av*uik 
period was the rebellion of the Zanj 1 slaves, These were negrotrs WÅr 
imported from East Africa and employed in thesaltpctre mines 
on ihe lower Euphrates, The leader (få&iå al-Zauj) w as ane *Ali 
ibn-Aiuhammad. a wdly pre tender, probably of Arab origin. 
Taksng advantage of disturbcd con dit tons in the Capital and 
the upris ing of the discen ten ted and wretched miners, he claimed 
in September 869 that he was an *Alid called to their deliverance 
by visions and occult science. One band of slaves after anofher 
r allied under the banner of the new M essi ah—- 4 The rogue** and 
44 Allah P s enemy" of our main informant, ahTabari.* Army after 

1 Tabttri, vol. kil P pp r 1453-65* abbr. itrn-al- AthTr, vøt. vfi r pp . fjQ 64. 

1 ‘JVbaii, vol. iii, pp. 15 13-1J r copied by ibn-at-Atblr, vol, vil. pp. So-Su 

J voL i Li. pp. 

1 From Pen. Zni]£ fElhiøpiii) h wbctiK Zonubår, Ar. ZnnjiiL&r, corrupled lo 
£^ribar. * Vol. m* pp, 17*5, 1786. 
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army was sent to supprcss the strande rebellion, but being on 
fa von rable and familier territory, a patchwork of marshes inter- 
sectcd with canab* the negroes overcame them all and, in 
accordance with a Khårijite doctrine now adopted by their leader, 
merdlessly put all prtsoners and non-combatants to the s word. 1 
During fourteen years (870-83} of the reign of al-Mu* tam id 
(870-92] this servile war raged. The estimates of those who 
per ished vary t some exceeding half a million. After one engage¬ 
ment the undaimcd heads of Mos lems were so mimerous tha t 
the negroes dumped them in 10 a canal which. carned them i nto 
al-Basrah, where they c ould be identified by relatives and 
friends.* Al-Ba^rah, Wasil, al-Åhwåz and al-Ubullah lay deso- 
late. Not unddi the caliph's brøther al-Muwaffaq had taken 
personal charge of the operations was the backbone of opposition 
broken. In 883 al-Mukhtårah, the fortress buill by the leader, 
was stormed and he himself slain. "Thus ended one of the 
biood Les E and most destructive rebellions which the hist ory of 
Western Asla records," 3 h was in the eourse of this war that 
Egypt p one of the first and fairest provinces, feil away from the 
caliphate under the rule of ibn-Tulun. 

The restoration of Baghdad as Capital under sil-Muh ad id 
(892-902), afler ephemera! Samarra had fu net ton ed as such for 
over half a een tu ry h rhanged the scene but not the current of 
events, The real power con ti 1 med to slip from caliphal to mitit ary 
hånds. The period saw the rise of 'Abdultah ibn-al-Mu'tazz. who 
after contesdng the caliphale w ith his second cousin al-Muqtadir 
had the unique distinktion of holding ofi&ce under the titlc al- 
Murtada for one day only (December 17, 908), after which he 
was deposed and kilkd. The one-day caliph was more of a poet 
and belletrbt than a pditician. Of his many works cited by af- 
Fikrist* and ibn-Khallikarc 3 only a fcw have survi ved. 

The twenty-four'years of al-Muqtadir’s retgn (908-32) were 
marked by the rise and fal! of thirteen vizirs, some of w r hom 
were put to dealh.* To add to tho confusion the caliphb Turkish 
mother constantly mterfered in State afiairs, One of these vizirs 
was ibn-Muqiah* a founder of Arabic calligraphyJ Another was 

1 Mu T ikii r vol tm, pp, 31, 1 T&haxip vol. Bl, pp. 1785*6. 

* Nuldckf, SkfU'krs fr&m Eaifem* //rf^ F tr. J, S. RSurk (Londcm, l£ga), p, IJ4- 

4 P. Il6, 1 Vol. i t p. 46 j. 1 FaJrAri'f pp. irtf. 

* v^l. i y pp. 1S5 1/^.; SJibi F p d, Amc4ruj, pp, 109, 
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"Ali ibn/Iia, who in an age of eorruplion and oppression under 
a regime of cruelty and torturu stands åbne in his jntegrity and 
ability. In ihe iwo vizirates of 1 All p which Jasted five vears, he 
materially im proved the finances of the State by rigid economy 
and set an exarnple of high efficiency which found no imitators/ 
It was duritig the caliphate of al-Muqtadir that both the Fatimid 
"Ubaydullah {909) in North Africa and the Umayyad *Abd-al- 
Rahmån IIJ (929) in Spam assumed the dignity and insignia of 
the ealiphatc, thus crearing the unusual phenomenon of three 
recognized rival caliphs in ihe Mostem world at the same time. 
The weak and incapable al-Muqtadir (lit, the mighty [by the 
hdp of God]) loft the affairs of the State in the hånds of his duef 
of bodyguard Mitnb al-Muzaffar, 1 a eunueh on whom he be- 
stowed a newly created ritle, amir ai-umarå' (the comm ander of 
the commandcrs), MuVis soon became the real ruler. He des 
throned al-Muqtadir and appointed his half-brother al-Qåhir. 3 
After a brief restoration al-Muqtadir met his death at the hånds 
of Berber sold ters who cairied his head in triumph to their 
bader, Mu'nis/ Al-Qah ir (932-4) fared no hetter than his pre« 
decessor When deposed the second time he was blinded and 
was last seen begging for alnis in the streets of Baghdåd/ Two 
of his successors, at-Muttaqi (940-44) and ai-Mustakfi (944-6), 
followed him through the same process into the realm of cl ark- 
ness—all through the in duen ce of the amir al-utuara* At One 
time Baghdld presented the spectaele of three personages who 
had once held the highest Office in Islam but were now deposed, 
blinded and objects of public charity, The amir al-unt&ra of 
ab Råd i (934-40) went so far as to have his name joined^with 
the ealiph's in the Fri dav prayer-—a novel procedure in Islamic 
history/ Al-Radi was one of the few caliphs of the period to 
escape deposition, but he did not escape death at the hånds of 
the soldiery. By the Arab annalists he was considered "the last 
of the real caliphs", by which they meant the Jast to deliver the 

1 S« Harald Bowcup Tk* Uf i W Tim ti of'AH ten ■JS* J "fk* Gwd li lut" 
(CambriJge h 1928). 

f "'The Ttctwiou*.'* Miibmjh, itel i, p, Jwhmåt mol. iih p. 2199. 

s Miikawtiyh, voL i, P- 193; ibn-Mil-Alhlr, * 4 - viii, pp- M 7 ^ + 

1 Ibn-al-Athlr, tqI, vm t p. 179, 

* MLilcawm?h t tdL \ t pp . 291-J; ibn-al-Athir* to!. pp. 209, 21 r, 331^: FaåÅri t 

375; Mja'udip td|. viti. pp, ity. 

1 MistAw^yh, vd. ri. p. 73; Mu'tidl, wL vui, p, 409. 

1 N>n j al-Athtr, voL viil, p. 241. 
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Ffiday oration and conduct certain affairs of State, 1 He was aiso 
thc last vvhosc poetry has bccn preserved. With him vanished the 
last vestiges of power and dignity that were left lo his Office, 
The gcncrafsssimo, amira/-fimard\ was now well established as 
the actual mier of the Moslem State.* 
it_ - An even darker chapter in the history of the caliphate was 
opcned in December 945, when the Caliph al-Mustakfi (944-6) 
received in Baghdåd the vietorious Ah mad ibn-Buwayh and 
made htm his amir til-umard' with the honorific title of Mu T izz- 
al-Dawlah (he who renders the State mighty). Ahmad’s father p 
abu-Shujå F Buwayh* claimed descent from the anden r Sasånid 
kings s probably. as in most such cases p tø bolster up dyn astie 
prestige, 3 He was the chicf of a warlike horde consisting mainly 
of DayJamite highlanders from the mountalnous region on the 
Southern shore of the Caspian Sea and had been for sorne time 
in the service of the Samånids, His three sons p ineluding Ahmad, 
gradually workcd thcir way southward p occupyirig bbahiin, then 
Shiraz with its provtnce (934) and in the fol lo wing two yearS the 
provinees of aUAhwåz (present-day Khuzistån) and Karman. 
Shiraz was chosen as Capital of the new dyn as ty. At the advance 
of Ahmad into Baghdad (94J) the Turktsh guard fled t but the 
lot of the caliph did not improve under the tutdage of his new 
masters, the Shfitc Persi ans, Though his official position waS 
simply that af amir al-utnara ^ Mu'izz-al-Dawlah in sisted that 
he be ment ioned along with the caliph in the khulbak. He even 
had his namc stamped on the coinage, 1 

E Falk ri t p. 3S6; TunukhL, p. 146. 

1 A‘ grnulogioil tit la of frtyhdilil caJiptus under the difituj regime: 
e6 , AbMii'EaiJui (%2 -ih^ 


1 J. t-ÅlLukLuli lE, At- M uqtiidir tøv AE-Qihir 

(&>*-&) CSBS- 32 ) ( 932 - 4 ) 

I 

so, AI-Ritf i 21. AI-Mmtuqi 

ai, (934-40) {^40-44} 

tø+ 4 ^) 

a (’f. ilin-Kyt[kiiEi H tqL i h p. FakAri ¥ p. J7&; ibn-iil-Athlr, vol, \iii p p. EQ"; 

«>], i, p\>. 413-] 4- Friedrich VVilken, J/irtAnmit GtwkitkU 
tier SsfJfané &ui drm GesfA/ttfifa Uifjpå (Beriin, lSjj) p p. 14 i,Pera. Irxt), p, 58 nr.) 
(Bxtruct from ^tirkK^nd, A f ur vJM 

1 Miikftwuyk vol, ii, p, ijS; iba-aTAlhEr p vol, vi«, p, 337; Wltken. p. H (text) p 
p, ^ Or.). C’f. MiikiWivh, vol, iii* p. ibr~Kh.illiJtiin, vnt. it, p. 159. 
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In January 946, the unfortUnate al-Mustakfi was btindcd and 
deposed by Mti'izz-aUDawlahi whø chose as the ncw ealiph 
åUMutf (946-74), S hf ah festivals werc now est abi ished f par- 
tictilarLy the public niournirig on the anmvereary of al-Hu5ayn 5 s 
death (tcnth of Muharrain) and the rejoicing on that of the 
Prophefs alleged appointment of * Ali as his successor at Ghadir 
al-Khumm. s The caliphate now passcd through the period of its 
deepest hum i liat ion with the co mm ander of the hel levers a mere 
puppet in the bands of a schismatic commander of the com- 
mandcrs. The Buwayhids, howcver p were not the fim in the 
history of Islam to assume the title of sultan, as is sametimes 
daimcd, 1 They sattsfied themselves, according to the tes ti mo ny 
of the ir coins p with amir or tnalik aifixcd to such honorific sur- 
namcs as Mu f iz£-al-Davvkh/Imåd-al-Dawlah (prop of the State) 
and Rukn-al-Dawlah (piHar of the State), appellations which 
were simultancously bestowed on the three sons of Buwayh by 
the ealiph. Af ter them sirn ilar pompous surnames became the 
fashiom The dignity of amir af-umarå* was also held by se veral 
of Mu *izz r Buwayhid successors, oven lliough it had become 
nothing more than an honorific fiction. 

Throughout their century or so of supremacy (945-1055) the 
Buwayh ids made and unmade caliphs at wilL AI-Tr&q was 
govorned as a province from the Ruwayhid Capital, ShTråz in 
Fåris. In Raghdåd they maintained se ver al inagruficent pal aces 
under the collective name ddr at~tnamlaiah (the abode of the 
kingdom), 5 Baghdåd was no longer the tiub of the Moslem 
world, for not only Shiraz but Ghaznah, C airo and Cordova 
were now sharing its international pre-eminence. 

The Buwayhid power rcached its een i di under V^dud-al- 'Agud-*u 
Uawlah (the supporting arm of the statc p 949-83)^ a son of Dawt * h 
Rukn r r Adud was not only the g realest Buwayhid but also the 
most illustrious rulcr of his lime. Under his sceptre he United in 
977 the se veral petty ki rigdom s that had risen under Buwayhid 
ru lers in Fersia and al-Tråq t creating an empire approach ing in 
si ae that of Hårfin al-Rashld. He marned the daughter of the 
Caliph al-JåV and had the ealiph marry his daughter (980)* 

1 A it|iring bclween Mukkalt n-nd al-M udtnah ii'hcf'É ftbFite tradition .uirru ihc 
S^ophct litdarai, "Whdtnoeirer I am loft! ot, hi* brd ti "AÉi Ibn*Sa'd p vol. v, 

p, *35; Tim&tk t pp. fn ttWlttaiy o i thi* itrelarMicm lhe ShTiE« oh- 

bcfvcri ii on Ibe a Si bh of dhu ■ j] ■ H ij j-ih, 

1 Cf. &bo\'n r 4-614; he\ow r j>. 1 Ktiatlb, Vot. i p pp U> 5 " 7 - 
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hoping thereby to have a descendant of his assumc the taliphate. 1 
f Adud was the first ruler tu Islam to bcar the title skéAmtsÅM * 
Ahhough he kept his court in Shiråz he beautified Baghdåd, rc- 
paircd canals whirh had bcconne hl led up and erected in $evoil 
other dlies mosques, hospitals and public buddings, as reported 
hy the meritoriems historian Miskawayh, 5 P Adud ¥ s treasurer,* 
For his charitable Enterprises 'Adud appropriated funds from 
his state treas ury. One ifiteresting buil ding of his was the s hr i ne 
{maskfiad) on the presumed tomb of T AIL But the most si gnid- 
cant was the famous hospital in Baglidåd r aJ-Rimaristan sl- 
Adudi p which he completed in 978-9 and endowed with ioo>ooo 
dinars. 1 he hospital had a staff of twenty-four physicians who 
also ftmetioned as a medical factihy. 5 Poets such as al-Muta- 
nahbi sang ÅdiuTsgløry and authorSjincIuding the grammarian 
abu- Ali al-Fårisb who wrote for him the Kit ab al-Irfåk (book 
ot cxptqnatÉonJ, dcdicated to him iheir worka. fl In his cu3 ti vation 
of the arts of pcace f Arlud found an able collaborator in his 
< Kristian vizir Nasr ibn^Harun, who with the caliph's author- 
i £ at ion crected and repaired churches and monasteries^ 7 

The precedent for literary and sdentifie patro nage set by 
Adud-al-Dawlah was followed by his son Sharaf-al-Dawlah 11 
: 983-^9)^ In imitation of al-Ma’mun, Sharaf conslructed one 
year befor e his death a famous observatory. Anotherson of'Adud, 
his second successor, Bahå^-at-DawUh 1 (gS^ioiaX who in 991 
drposed the Caliph al-Tfi 1 !' whose vast weatth he covctcd, had an 
enlightened Persi an visir in the person of Såbur ibn-Ardashir. 
Såbur built in 993 at Baghdad an academy with a library of 
10,000 books ± IP which the Syri an poet at-Ma'arri used when a 
student in that city* i he fkhwån al-Safa^ be it also remembered, 
Hourishcd under the Buwayhid regime. But the state itself was 011 


\ t*L ti, P . 4 i 4 ; Y^ue, Ud^ t vol. Ti. P . *66, 

^hanrfim% of fådå4nlÅiIÅ r Pera. for klog of hin^s,. mode]JtMl iifEcif the *nritnl 
Ifaruim ultcOf royalty. The Arahtc eurfespondifEit, mufti tf/ mtififi, w a ± perhaps 
fir*t iisumd py A^Iud's s<m Bshå'^l^Diwli}) and wis etpecwtflv faTOtind hy the 
ht« iJynBJtiej af Turkiah origiji, 

! ,1 ■ *F W 4Q4-S. Ém ibn-al-A(hir r vol, i* , p. ih. * Ijstfl, p. |jr* 

^ PP- S 1 *- 33*, 144; m . 235^ 337 -S, 43 », 

■ k , vot “■ p- T MUlMwmyh, val. ti, p. 4 ^V 

1 Tlse tupcmaf ihe iLato. 11 Ibn al-AtlitF, v»L pp. 16-17= KaJhrflwari p Z>W 
(Mipplrinrnt lo MtlkaWByh, Tajanfy, vd. iii), ni. Arrirtiraz, pp. 136 /rf. 

' ll.e ipfendow d 1 the stite.” Ibn aJ Athlf. M is, pp. 41 ^4 RG4hritWAri r 

S*P 133 “?- 

Ihii-ahAthfe, vol. p, jfj; ifcji> Khailikuru vol, i, p. 356- 
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hs downward course. The wars hetween B>aha\ S h araf and thcir 
third brothcr, Samsam-al-DauIah, 1 the dy nas tic and family 
qu&rrelg carried on among their successors and the Buwayhid 
Shfite proclivities* which were deepJy resented in Sun ni te Bagh- 
dåd p led to die faSl of the dynasty. In 1055 the Saljuq Tughril 
Beg entered Baghdad and put an end to Buwayhid rule* The 
last of the dynasty in al-Traq, aJ-Mdik al-Rahlm (the mcreiful 
king, 1048-55)* ended his davs in confincmcnt^ 

The subjoined treti shows the genealogical rclationship of the 
‘Ab båsid caliphs under Buwayhid supremacy (945-1055): 


17. Al- M uktuil 

Æ 3 - AL-.McT 5 TAIE. 7 I 
( 944 -*) 


l6. AI-Mu'lUiijid 

1 S. AMriuqtAdir iq. Al-Qtøar 

I _ . 

[ 1 i 

aa. Al-Kaiji Al-Murtnql jj. AL-Muff (m£-74) 

* 4 , AL-W*r fe74“9'} 
s j. Al.-QAtiit tøi-1031) 

26, Al QS'im (iflji-75) 


The advent of the Saljuq Turks ushers in. a néw and notable r. _ ih * 
era in the history of Islam and the caliphate. At their appearanee £* 11 ^ 
from the east in the cariy part of the eleven th ccntuiy the caliph 
held but a shadow of his former power and his empire had been 
almpst entirely dismemhered. The Umayyads in Spain and the 
Shfite Fltimids in Egypt and North Africa were estahlished 
beyond any hope of dispi acement from Baghdld, North Syria 
and upper Mesopotamia. as noted before* were in the hånds of 
turbulent Arab chicftains p some of whom had succeeded in 
founding dynasties. Pers i a* Transoxiaoa and the lands 10 the 
east and south were parcel led among Buwayhid and Ghaznawid 
princes or held by sundry petty dynasti, eaeh waiting for an 
opportunt ty to dy at the throat of the ot her. Politi eal and 
military anarehy prevailcd everywhere. Sh^ite-Sunni te con fusion 
was the order of the day* Islam seemed erushed to the ground. 

In to this distracted realm a chieftain named Saljuq had 
entered ahorn 956 at the head of his dan of Turkoman Ghuzz 
(or Og hua). Corning from the Kirghiz steppes of Turkcstan, 

1 "Th-e awueJ af theititf/ 1 lbnol-AlFi]f h wL i» p pp. l6u^ t Ji-J; ft ild kråifiri. pp H 
■ Sil* 
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ihcsMi nomads scitled in the region of Bukhåra, whcre thcv 
ferven tty embraced Stinnite Islam. Slowly but surt ly Saljuq and 
afler him his sons fnug hi thcir way through the realms of the Tlek 
Khans and S&mSnids. 1 A grandso n of Saljuq. J J‘ughril, s ven tured 
with his brocher as far as Kh u rå sari, In 1037 the two brathcrs 
wrested Marw and Naysabur from Ghaznawid hånds. Balkh, 

I urjan, Tabaristan and Khwårizm.as well as Hamadhfin, al-Rayy 
and Jsbahån were speed i ly added. The Buwayhid housc tumbted 
beforc them. On December 18, 1055, Tughril Beg at the head of his 
wild Turkoman tribes stood at the gate of Baghdåd. Al-Basåslri, 
the Turkish general and military governor of Baghdåd under the 
last Buwayhid*, leftthe Capital 5 and the Caliph al-Qå’im (1031- 
1075) hastened to receive the Saljuq invader as a deliverer 
After an absence of a year Tughril returned to Baghdåd and 
was received with elaborate ccrenionies. Wearing the mantie and 
holding the canc of the Prophet, the caliph took his seat on a 
platform behind a curtain which was lifted at the approach of 
the conqtieror. Tughril sat on an adjoining platform and com- 
municaled with the caliph through an interpreter. The con- 
queror was made regent of the empire and hailed as "king of the 
East and of the West", 1 His official title was to bc al-suljån (he 
with authority, sultan). 4 The caliphatc now passed under a new 
and more bene vol tn I tutdage. 


I aking ad vantage of the tempo r ary absence of Tughril on 
an expedition to the north, ai-Basisiri, who had in the meantiute 
espoused the Få fim id causa, returned in 1058 at the head of his 
Daylamite and ot her troops and reoccupied the capital. The 
Catiph al-Qå'im was forced to sign a doeument rcnouncing his 
fights and the fights of all other 'Abbåsids in fa von r of the rival 
Fåtimid al-Mustan$ir (1035-94) in Cairo, to whom hc now sent 

» MuÉtawfi-i-Q^toi, pp. tf. pp. «- 4 ; Jordes A, VuHeta, Minktmé.i 

S*tJ*ek*h 4 *nm ({linsen, iSjy), |>p. I stq, (ext. from Rmsifat al*SaftfY 
1 Hu fafhor’s Tiiiniv was Mfld’il, lus brocher'* Diwud (David 1 ^hd his uncle’s 
M tu; ilm-al -AI flir, vol, ii, p. j «, Such luiuci. ndliceibte □ tn»ng earl * Saljuq 9 ijinw 
Christian, pndubiy Ncalarian, inUurnce. See Qdnrtnl, JtiJr, p 3^ 

» Ihn-Kludiiltit*. vol. i. pp. 107«; i bn- Ta jj hri' Si riti, ed. Popper. vol. ii, pt , 
p. *15. f r ’ 

4 lbnal-Alhfr, vnt. ix, p. 4^6; ibn-TiifihtvBirdi,, q>. rit, p. 311; ’ [triml .»!• Din 
lul-Ufahltu), abr. alBundåri, Tmv&lkk Al Sal/åf, cd. M. Th, lliiutsma (UyrfeD 

1800), P-.M- 

Atfttwwtli, jAtWlr, ed. Muliamimul Iqbiil (LosiJott, 1941), p, I dl. 

Tughril was tlie ti rit Muslem miet wfvose taini hore this lille. Stanley Lane-Poolr' 
CfultgwtefOritmføtCrimt nr Ih* Unni i A/mrvm. ed. K, S. Poofe, vol. iji {London! 
•“ 77 )» PP* 18^. tt i til ihe SaljQqs "sulfin" fecuue a reguler rover rign {i tie, 
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The emblems of the caliphate, induding the mantie and orher 
sacred relies* AbQå'im’s turban and a beautiful window from 
his palace wer e also sent as trop hi eg to CaÉrø, 1 On ids return f 
however p Tughril reinstated al-Qa'im and made al-BasasTri pay 
for his disloyalt jr with his life (lo6o). The Daylamite troops werc 
disbanded and the Buway hid power was for ever trushed., 

The neigns of Tughril £1037-63), his nephew and successor 
Alp Arslån (1063-72) and the fatter 1 * son Malikshah iqjz~Q2) 
cover the most brilliant period of Saljuq ascendancy over the 
Mostern Rast. As fresh Turkish iribesmen swdled their arm i es 
the Saljuqs extended their conquests in all directions tamil once 
more Western Asia was united in 10 one Mos]cm kingdom and 
the fading glory of Moslem arms revived. A new race from 
Central Asia was now pouring its biood in to the struggle of 
Islam for worid supremacy, The story of these barbarian infidcls h 
set ting their feet on the necks of the folio wers of the Prophet and 
at the same lime accepting the religion of the conquered und 
bccdming its ardent champions, was not a unique tnstanee in the 
chcquered annals nf that religion. Their cousins the Mongols of 
the thirteenth centtiry. as well as their other k i nsmen the Otto¬ 
man Tyrks of the early fourteenth century. repeated the same 
prneess. Tn the darkest hour of political Islam religions Istam 
has been ah le to ae bie ve some of its most brilliant vietenes. 

In the second year of his rcign Alp Arslån (hero-lian) captured Alj> 
Am, the Capital of Christian Arniema, then a Byzantine pro- Ar<Ln 
vince, 3 Soon after that he resumed hostilities with the everl asting 
Byzantine foe. In 1071 Alp wøn the decisive battle af Manzikart 
(Malåzkird, Malasjird), north of Lake Van in Armen i a.. and 
took the Emperor Romanus Dtogenes prisener. 5 Saljuq nomadic 
tribes, the fim Moslems to gatn a permanent footing in |É the 
land of the Romans 11 , began now to settie in the plateau regions 
uf Asia Miner, which henceforth beeamc part and parcel of 
dfir (al>ode of Islam). These Saljuq nomads laid the 

basis of the Turkification of Asia Minor. lt was a cousin of Alp, 
Sulaymån ibn-Qutlumish by name, who was later put in charge 
of this new territory, where he established (1077) the sultanafce 
of the Rum 4 Saljuqs> Far-ofF Nicsea (Nfqiyah, Tur. IznTq; was 

% Sce bdowp p. 621. * ILm-.kJ«AlKSr ? rnL x, pp. 25 

1 /tfW. pji. 44 iff.; Tmåd-nbDfn,. pp. jS icq,; Vuilicv, Em pir*, vul. i ( 

P-4JI- 
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first made thc e.ipital, and it was from that city thai Qilij Arslån, 
son and successor of Sulayman, was driven by thc hordes of the 
first Crusade. After 10S4 Iconiuin(Quniyah r Konieh). therichcst 
and mos! beautiful Byzantine city in Asia Minor, became the 
Saljuq Capital in thai land. I ri the meanlimc the Saljuq dynasty 
of Syria : 1094-1117), founded by Tutush, son of Alp, in 1094, 
was con tri bu ting ils share towards checking the ad van te of the 
first Crusade, Aleppo had bcen held since 1070 by Alp, 1 There 
he had checked the advance of the Fåtimid powcr, from which 
he also recovcncd Makkah and al-MadTnah. 

The first two Saljuq sultans did nol live in Raghdad but 
exerciscd their authority through a military resident. Alp never 
visited or saw Ihe caliph’s Capital- 1 His seat of government was 
Ifbahån; Marw was thc Capital of his predccessor. Jt was not 
unti) the winter of 10^ i. shortly before thc end of Malikshåh’s 
reign, that the Saljuq seat of go vern ment was moved to the 
Capital of thc caliphs. The caliph became more than ever a 
puppet who moved at thc vrUl of ihe sultan, a puppet bedcckcd 
in all thc regalia of high office and propped on the imperial 
throne by foreign hånds. The name of thc sultan was mentioned 
with that of the caliph in thc Friday sermon. In 1087 the Caliph 
al-Muqtadi (1075-94) married the daugh ter of Sultan Malikshih, 
and when a son was bom Malikshåh planned, but unsueeessfully, 
to combine in his grandson thc caliphateand thc sultanat? on a 
comtnøn throne.’ 

It was Ma 1 i kshSh (1072-92) under whom Saljuq powerrcachcd 
its meridian, '‘His domain extended in tength from Kashghar, 
3 towm at the extreme end of the land of the Turks, to Jerusalem, 
and in width from Constantinople to the Caspian Sea."* In 
paying boarmen who once ferried him across the Oxus he issued 
drafts on his agent in Antioch,* But Malikshah w as more rhan 
a rtilcr of an éxte nsive empire, He btiiit roads and mosques, 
repaired walls, dug canals and spent large sums on ihe caravan- 
serais dotting thc pilgrimagc route to Makkah. Aceording to his 

biographer all thc roads of thc great empire were safc_safq 

enough for caravans, even for one or two men, to travel peacc- 
fully and without special protcction from Transoxiana to Syria.* 


1 Ibn-iL-AlInr, toL x* pp, 43-4+ 
1 fh'd. jip* 

ItøA p. 5 ?*9n 


1 ILnii Khaitikip, \Tal. ii É p F 
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The san hary me asures jntroduced in to Baghdad at this lime and 
rredited by ibn-al-ÅthXr 1 to the Caliph at-Muqtadl were more 
likely i niti.it cd by this Saljusj sultan, These rneasures induded 
the diversion of ihe dirty water of the public b;uhs from the 
Tigris into special cesspools Eind the al [ot ment of special pi aces 
for deaning and curing An aneedoie preserved in il>n- 
K halli kan 3 throws light on Malikshah’s character, On wisiting 
■i mosque in Tus the sultan asked his vizir, Nizåm-al-Mulk, who 
was in his company, what it was that hc had prayed for while in 
the mosque. The Latter replied that he had prayed God to grant 
the sultan vjetory over his broiher, with whom he was tlien at 
war. M As for mc", remarked Malikshah, "that was not what I 
prayed for. I only asked God to give vi c tory lo him of the two 
betler fitted to rule the Modems and more bene final to his 
subjects/' 

The guiding hånd throughout the administration of Alp An Ll!u* 
Arslan and Malikshåh was that of their iilu&trious Persiati vitir, 
Ni?am-al-Mulk (the organisation of the kingdom , one of the NTfim 
ornaments of the political history of Islam. It we are to believc >iLllk 
ibn-KhalltkÉin, "for the twenty ycars covcring the rcigii of 
Malikshfift, Nizam-al-MuJk had all the power cdmcerUraLed in 
his hånd, whilst thesultan had nothing to do but sit on the throrte 
or enjoy the chase. pr 3 

Ålthough un tu to red and pfobably illiterate likc his father and 
grand-unde, MaHkshåh at the suggestion of Nipim-al-Mulk 
callcd in 1074-5 a conference of astronomers at his newly erected 
observator and com miss ioned them to reform the Persiari calen- 
dar. 4 The result was the remarkable jalali calendar {fa rfåk}* 
so styled after Malikshah, whose ful! namc induded jalal-ab 
Din (the majesty of religion) abu-al-Fath. This calendar in the 
judgmciit of a modern scholar, is pp somewhat more aceurate 
than ours M . 

Nizam-al-Muik was him&elf a cu i tuml and leam ed masi. 1 
From his pen we have one of the most remarkable Moslem 
trea tises un the art of govcrniuent F the Siydsåt-nåmnh which he 
composed as a result of a com petition suggested by Malikshah. 

* Vol, s, p, 1 VoL ii r p. $88* 1 VuL i, p. 255. 

* IIæ-iI- Athir t vd. pp. ^ $itø of otacnniton unccrtuin, jm^lbly in Ifinfin 

sd-Rayy ur Nsyajibuf. p- 377- 

1 ILn-.il-Alhir, Vol. %. p. 104: |>. 30, 

* EiL Churlci Schef« (Paris, 1S91). Ir. Sdiefcr (F.1UK, 1893). 
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The sultan rtquested Hjs statesmen lo give him in written 
fom thc benefit of thcir opinions as to thc nature of good 
government. Among uiiu-r notable works in Persian produced 
ti uri ri g this period were those of Nasir-i-Khusraw (f es. 1074), 
the cel e brat ed traveller and Ismå'Tli propagandist, and of ‘Umar 
al-Khayvåm (f 1123- 41, the great astronomer-poet who en- 
joyed thc patronage of Nizam and collaborated ilt the revision 
of the calendar. But the basis of this Persian vizir’s glory is his 
establishment of the first weii-organized academies for higher 
kam in g in Islam. 1 Particuiarly renowned was his NizåmTyah, 
founded 1065-7 at Baghdåd. One of ils chairswas once adorn cd 
by al-Ghazzali. 

The aged Nkam, as we learned heforc, was one of the earliest 
prominent victims of an IsmåTli Assassin. With his death in 
1092 thc perind of g lury ih at cover ed the reigns of the first 
three Saljuqs ended. Por a brief but briliiant spån these three 
sultans had brought togrther most of the far-fhing lands that 
had once formed the Islande State. But the season of glory that 
Baghdåd and Islam enjoyed under them was only ati Indlån 
summer. After the death of Malilcshåfa civil wars among his 
sons and subsequent disturbances weakened thc central Saljuq 
authority and led to thc break-up of thc house. The Saljuq 
empire, built on a tribal basis by a people nomadic in their habits 
and form of organkation, could bc held together only by some 
dominant personality, The system of military fiefs established 
in 1087 by Ntzåm-ai-Mtilk, according to which grams bccame 
for the first time heredilary, led to thc inimcdiate establishment 
of semi-independent States, These separate subdivisions attained 
virtual indcpendence in difFercm parts of the wide kingdom, 
while the main line, the Groat Saljuqs of Pcrsia, maintained a 
nominal su2erainty down to 1157, One of the chief subdivisions 
of the family was that of the Persian Trlq (1117-94). The 
Saljuqs of al-Rfim in Iconium were superseded in 1300 and the 
followtng years by anot her branch of the Ghuzz t ribe to which 
they belonged, namely, the Ottoman Tyrks, the last great 
champions of military Islam, After penetrating into Kurope as 
far as V ienna (15 29) and establishmg an empire almost as exten- 
siyeas thai of the Arab caliphs, the Ottoman Turks have since the 
World W ar oonfined their authority to Asia Minor or Anatolia, 

1 S« tt tic ve, p, 410, 
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The onc perm anen t con tribut tern of the Satjuq and Ottoman 
Turks to Islande religion was a mystic colouring. This is wdl 
represented by the several dervish orders which flourished on 
Turkish soil and maintained ideas of early shaman is tic ori gin 
with an admixtufC of indigenous beliefs ol Asia Minor and 
schismatic Christian doctrines. The futuwah 1 organ i z at ions in 
which Moslem Ar ab chivalry sought toexpress itsclf took anion g 
the Turks a new form, that of the akhis. Originally thése akhi 
organ izations may have been econoiuic gu i Ids. It was in skin 
liospices that ibn-Battutah s was entertained while travelling tn 
Asia Mi nor, 

It may be of in lerest in this connection to note that the doublc- 
headed eaglc which originatctl in the brain of some .indeni 
Sumerian priest and passed on vety early to the Babylon i ans 
and Hittites was some three thotisand ycars latcr adopte.l as an 
emblem by the SaljQq Turks who settled in Hi ttitel and (Asta 
Minor). From the Saljuqs it passed on to Byzantium, whencc il 
reached Austria, Prussia and Russia. 

The Satjuq dom i nat ion over the caliphate, which began w ith 
al-Qa'tm in 1055, lasted till i 104 in the reign of at-Nasir. 3 
Throughout the greater part of this period the C rus ades dragged 


1 Sec btlcw„ p. 4®t k _ . . . ,, 

1 Vol. Ii H pp. ato, Akki il nus Ar. (ot iJ l.poih*r * ai ibia Bn^|nh hat 

Tur. for' kni&lltiy’' ot »nnUs/* CansuM Fr^nr Tursrlinrr id /s/amifa, W- \v 
pp r T 47. va\ v T pp. 285333: J. Dmy m JøurruA ser, ll f W. m (rø»)t 

pp- 182-3. 
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vearily in Syria-PaJestine, but neirher Saljuqs nor f Abbisids 
interested themselves in thc distant affair. To the main body of 
thc Mos km c otti mu ni ty the Crusades, vie w ed from headqu arters, 
were but an jnsignificant episode. When on the fail of Jerusalem 
(lOggj a Moslem delegation am ved in Baghdåd to scek aid 
againsl thc invad mg Christians tcars were shed and kind sym- 
pathy was etfpressed* but no action was taken. 1 The caliph al- 
Mustazhir (1094-11 iS} referred ihe delegation to Sultan Barki- 
yaruq (1094 -1 104 :, Malikshåh's second successor and drunkard. 
son, 1 with whom the decline of the sukanale started, and thc 
ncgotiations ended there, In moS a second appeal tamc, now 
front Tripoli beset by the Cnisaders, The delegation was headed 
by thc chicf of the bdeaguered city; but its mission was as futile 
as the pneceding one* Three ycars taler, when the Franks 
captured certain vessels from Egypt carrying goods consigtied 
to merchants in Aleppo 5 al-Musta^hir, on the urgent request of 
an Afeppine detegatiøn, which smashed the pulpir atid interfered 
with the conduct of prayer in the mpsque which thc sultan was 
attending, bestirred himself and sent a handful of iroops which, 
of course r aecomplishcd nothing, 3 Thus did "the commander of 
thc bd levers" and his Saljuq sultan stand passi vely by while the 
most speciatular drama in the history of Christian-I sUm i c re¬ 
lations was being enacted. 

Later p during the caliphate of al-Muqtafi (1136-60)1 when 
the Crusades raged furiously, the hard-pressed Moslem leader 
Zangi 1 made urgent appeals to Baghdad. which in respons* to 
popular demand yielded a few thousand recruits. Meanwhilc 
ZangTs wadike son Nftr-al-Dln and the famous Salåh-abDln 
(SaJadin) werc turning their arms successfully not on ly against 
the Christians but also againsr the schismatie Få|imids in Egypt* 
Hy IIJI ^allh-al-Din had put an end to the Fåtimid dynastv 
and, as a loyal SiUinile, subslltutcd the name of the 'Abbasid 
caliph al-Mustadi in the AAnfåaA in Egypt and Syna. Thereby 
was thc nominal supremacy of the f Åbbisid caltphs once more 
recognized in these lands. 


m n Aih r, vuL k. p. iQ2[4l » IlfD-KJinlittSfl, ml i F p, 15+ 

" iltti-^Athfr p moL i t pp, % ihn*l-QtallnMp Z*W, p, m a 
* l øunAtr af tf« Attbcjc éymxy at jd-Ma^l ^nd Sjti* TKt Mfrgt {Tur. 
™“ ,f nllrt 1 wtre fnjrinilly guanUun* or tutor* of thc vounp Snljuq 

P™™ »nel finiJJy wpktrd ! hr min supr ctnc jrawer, Abu-ShJl»u,h > o/-iPonyart .« fi 
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To the successor of al-Mostadi\ aUNa^ir, Salåh-af-Dln scut 
aftcr the decisive battie of Hittin (1187) scvcral Frankish 
prisoners and a part of the boo ty, induding a bronze cross over¬ 
hud with gold said to contain some of the tfood of the true cross. 

The caliph buried this cross in Baghdåd. 1 

Al-Nåsir, whose rute from 1180 to 1225 w *s the longesi in TTK.h-M 
'Abhåsid annals, 1 made a faint and final attempt to restere the Khvlnirtt 
caliph ate to someihing like ils anden t self. The cndless intern al 
broils atnong the Saljuq prinecs and the fresh recognition ac- 
corded the 'Abbårid caliphate by the hero SaBh-al-Dm gave ab 
Nåsir the scmblance of an opportun i ly. Hc proceeded to impose 
his will on the capital, mnkirig a display of high living and spon¬ 
sering a programme of lavish budding. Under his patronage 
fiounshed a special order of swom brenherhood, futuioah, a sort 
of knighthood ofchivalry, whose organisation he reformed. The 
brotherhood traeed its origin to 'Ali and compriscd men øf birth 
and distinetion, mostly descendants of the Prophet s son-in-law. 
Mtmbrr# \Ji(yari) were initiated in a special ceremony and wore 
dist i net i ve garments- 1 Yazid ibn-Mu'åwiyah was ønc of the first 
in Islam to tvin the title fata al-* Ar ab, the paladin of the Arabs, 
which at that time had no techttieaJ signifkanec. 

Al-Nåsir’s attempts, however, were but the flicker of an ex- 
piring tlame. His first serious mistake was made when he insti- 
gated Takash, niler of Khwårizm (1172-1200) and member of 
the Turkisil dyn asty of the Khwårizm Shahs,* to altack the 
Saljuqs of the Persian ’lråq, 1 who had succeeded the Grcat 
Saljuqs of Persia in ruling Baghdåd, J he battie between 1 akash 
and the SaJjuq Sultan Tugbril (1177-94) was fought in i t ^4 and 


* Iljii-.J-Alhir, vol. *i, p. JSJl abo'Slwmah, vd. il , pp, 7<h *39; 

* Cf Mustaw1i-i-Qarwlw, vol. i, p, jr«. The ediplkite of al-QA im (1031-75) ni 

the .econd UiOfjest nmon B the 'Ahbasids. The (tOJS-W) 

mtminallv hotts the mord in Miolem anltuH. Lut ns lba-d-AUiIi [vol. sit. p. 236 ) 
points out i hi* caliph ni «Jy snen jnn <M wh«i he «W imtalled. Aj for'AM- 
ni Knhmun Ilt tøia-él), nf Gordon, he did not proelaMn hunselt culiph untll tjie 

* F„tkri, p. <34; Ibn-nl-Altør, vd. sii, p. adi; ita-JutAyr, p. aS». 8« Hermann 
Thlimine Btilrdgr tur Kmttlmn fin iilamirtktn VfrmrxHUwt avf Gr **4 *»* 
Bast J/IW ft Tau/ii (lierlin, 1913): H. Ritt« in l>fr /riam, vol, i (igl&l, pp 

’* The finuuterof ihiedviurtV, destined for over i hutnixrJ jneurs lo pky the Icading 
rile in (he hiiturv of Midille Asie, w». .1 skn irom Ghunah who sen ni n» nip 
fieitrer for the Sdjdq Mutiluhlh und was ippoirteJ by hun lo the guvernunhip of 
RHvrårizin. Juwavni, pt. i (Leydeft, * 916 ), p. 3 ; ihn-flJ-Athlr, vul, *, pp. IM;J, 

‘ At-'lriqah'Ajumi<(.*. Media), 10 called Uftder the SsJjuqi lo diil uiguish tt from 
»l-'lriq sd’Ambi. S« ubove. p. 330, n. 1. 
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resultcd in thc defcat of Tugttril. With him the Saljuq line m 
abTråq and Kurdistan came to an end. Al-N asir cxpceted the 
victoriaus shah to vacatc the conquered tem tory, but Tak as h 
schcmed diffcrcntly. After thc Saljuq fashion he issued coins 
bearing his namt as sultan and proposed to hold the secular 
power in Baghdid itsdf* leaving to the caliph ooly nominal sove- 
reignty. The disputc continucd under his energetic son 'Ala*- 
al-Dln Mu hammad (1200-1220). Ha ving redueed (1210) the 
gre ister part of rerda. bu bd lied Bukhåra with i es sisier Samar- 
qand and seized Ghaznah 1214', this KhvYårmu Shah resolved 
10 put an end lo the 'Abbåsid caliphate. He planned to install 
in its place an Alid one, 1 11 his eonsternation al-Xåsir the de- 
fender [of the faith]) is said to have sought in 1216 thc aid of a 
nrw ally whose star was just rising over the distant rast, Chingiz 
Khan 1155 ra. > 2a= redoubtable head of pagan Mongolian 
horde s A Before this appalling swarm of some sixty thousand s 
barbari an s f augniented by lev tes from peoplcs subjected en 
route, T Alå'-aM)m had no rccourse but flight. His pkee of nTuge 
^ as an Island in the Caspian £ea p where he died in despair in 
1220, 11 

In the meantime thc Mongols, riding fleet horsest and armed 
with s trange bo vvs, were spreading havoc and destru etion wher- 
ever ihey wentA Before them the eu Itu ral centres of easte m 
Islam were practical ly wiped out of existence p leaving bare 
deserts or shapeless ruins where formerly slately pala ces and 
librarics had I i ft ed thetr heads. A enmson stream marked their 
traM, Out of a population of ioo É ooo Haråt (Herat) was teft with 
40,000,* The mosques of Bukhåra, famed for piety and leaming, 
served as stables for Mongolian horses. Many of the inhabitants 
of Sajnarqand and BaLkh were eiiher butehered or carried into 
e aptivdty. Kkwårimi was ulterly devastated. At the capture of 
Bukhåra (1219) Chingbc is reported by a late tradition to have 

1 S« W Barthotd, Tmrhriia^ ind«Mr Kl. A. K, Gibtr (Oxford, iAjØ) p i. ri. 199- 
400 Ountfj had t™ Mutant 01 t* mfeuicriJ mfWird. Lou* b£k 

his time Mosl™ mtttbuti had camed m trwl? %ith uh* aomAdic Iribct of 
^iitcm MofiRoliftr S« tbpvtr pp. 315-4, 

» The *11 J.rslwtviy Aarøenicd, vniy f mffi &v*n i« jofioo. 

3 Mu*tawtt-i-Qaiwfm, vol, i, p. 49 S. 

1 JuwayD!, pt, I, pp. I? ttf, 1 i bn-sl-Athir. vc,|. nii, pp, 3,34 , r , 

1 W&'T*' fe 1 ft, 9 ? IJ20 ' aboLli n > ear ilLim lhl diaet™* 

event, \ «tpi t tm In 3 Hu«, windi he dwetibed iu tht Umtt ind Hohesl dtv he hul 
evirr mmh. 
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destrribed hirøself in a spccch as "the scourge of God sent lo men 
as a punishment for their sins”. 1 I bn-al-Aflur, - a contemporarj' 
authoiity, sh vidder s at the narration of these Korrors and wishes 
his mother had not borne him. Even a cenlury later, when 
ibn-Battuiah 3 visired Bukhara, Samarqand, Balkh and other 
Transoxianan citles he forind Ihem still largely in ruins. As for 
Baghdåd> its turn was soon to corne. 

Thus did the Snvmcible founder of the largest empire the 
world has ever seen nmke his sweep aeross the real ni of tslam. 
The peoplc he led had by ihe first half of the thirteenth centitry 
shaken every kingdom from China to the Adriatic. Russia was 
in part overruri and central Europe penetrated a s far as castern 
Prussia. It was only the death of Cfcmgfz’ son and successor in 
134i that saved Western Europe from these Mongolian hordes. 

The Caiiph al-N5sir spent the fowromamirtg ycan* of his long 
resgn l as did his son al-?ahir (1225-6} and grandson al-Mus- 
tansir (1226-42)* in a State of constant alarm. On one occasicm 
these Mongols, or T'tiJtir as they are callcd in the coniemporary 
snorens, advanced as far as Saniarra. This made the terror- 
strkken population of Baghdidi scramblc to their defencK!^ But 
the dangcr passed for the moment* This was only a luli bofore 
the fatal storm. 


1 


t. p. 81. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE 'ABBÅSID CALIPHATE 


IF a ny thi ng parallels the astounding rapidity with which the 
søns of thc A råbs an descrt conqucred in thc lirst Islande century 
most of the civilized world, it is thc swift dccadence of the ir 
descendents 1 domination hetween the middle of the thsrd and the 
m id die of the fourth centuries. About S 20 more ex tensi ve author- 
ity was concentratcd in thc hånds of one man, the caliph in 
Baghdåd, than in those of any other I i ving person; by 920 the 
pøwer of his sucee&sor had so dimini shed ih at it was hard ly fejt 
oven in his Capital city. By 1258 that city ttsdf Jay in ruins. Widi 
its fa 11 Arab hegemony was lost for ever and the history of the real 
caliphate dosed* 

Amon g the extcmal factors the barbarian (in this case Mongol 
or Tar tar) onslaughts, though spectacular in themselves, were 
in reality On ly contribntøry to ihe final downfalL Even the rise, 
mushroom-likcp of thc numberless dynasties and qu asi -dyn astics 
in the heart of ihe caliphate and on its periphery was in itself a 
symptom of the disease rather than the rause of it. As in the 
anabgous case of the Roman Empire of the West, the sick man 
was already on his deathbed when the burglars burst open the 
doors and snatched their share of the imperial heritage. 

More iinportant than the es tern al factors in bringing about 
the dissolution of thc caliphate were thc iutcmal ones. The reader 
who has followed the preceding diapters with care has doubtless 
already dbeerned those factors and notteed the Ir operation 
througbout sc veral tcnluries. Many of the original conquesls 
were only nominal. The possibility of decentralization and dis- 
membermenl always lurked in the nature of those hasty and 
incomplete conquests. The mtthød of administration was not 
conducive to stability and con ti nu i ty, Explo kation and over- 
taxalion were recognized pøl ides, not the exception but the rule. 
Lines of deavage between Arabs and non-Arabs, between Arab 
Moslems and Neo-Møsi ems, between Moslems and dhimmis, re~ 
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mained sharplv marked, Among the Arahians themselves the 
oid divisive feéling bctween north and south pera i sted. Neithcr 
the I ran i an Persians, nor the Furani an Turks, nor the Hami Ih 
Berbers wert evif welded into a homogeneous tt hole ttith the 
Semit te Arabs, No consciousness of kind knit these duers*. de - 
fntnts closely togsther. The sons of Iran were over mind ful of their 
andent national glory and never rcconeiled themselves entirch 
to the new regime. The Berbers vaguely expressed their tribal 
feeling and sensc of difference by their readiness to embrace 
anv sehismatic movement, The people of Syria long expeetvd 
thé rise of a Sufyåni to deliver them from the ’Abbasid yoke. 
Within the fold of religion itself centrifugal forces, no less potent 
than the polirical and military, were active, produetng Shfites, 
Qarma|ians, Ismå'Tlitcs, Assassins and the tike. Sevqral of thesc 
groupings represented more than religious seets; the Qarma|ians 
staggered the eastem part of the empire with their blows, and 
soon afterward the Få|imids seized the West. Islam was no more 
able to unite its devotees into a corporate whole than was the 
caliphate to ineorporate the lands of the Mediterranean with 
those of Central Ada into a stable nnit. 

Thcn there were the social and moral forces of disintegration. 
The blood of the eonquering dement became in course of een* 
tu ries diluted with that of the conquered, with a subsequent loss 
of their dominating position and qualities. W ith the decay of the 
Arab national lifc, Arab stamina and morale broke down. Gratlu- 
ally the empire dcvelopcd into an empire of the conquered, I hc 
large harems, made possiblc by thecountless number ot tunuchs, 
the giri and the boy slaves (gkilmiin ), who oontributed most to 
the degradation of womanhood and the degeneration of man- 
hood; the unlimitcd coneubines and the numberless hal f-brot hers 
and half-sisters in the imperial household with their unayoidable 
jealotisies and intrigues; the luxurious scale of high iiving with 
the emphasis on wirte and song—all these and other simi I ar 
forces sapped the vitality of family life and mevitabJy produced 
the persistently feeble heirs to the throne. The position of these 
heirs was rendered still more feeble by their interminable 
disputes over a right of succession which was never dcfinitely 
determined. 

Nor should the economtc factors be ignored or underralcd. 

1 AljQvc f p. 2 KGé 
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The imposition of taxcs and the govemment of the provinees for 
the bcnefit of the ruling class discnu raged farmi ng and industry. 
As the ru lers grew rich the pcople grew proportion ately poor. 
Within the States grew statelets whose lords habitually fleeced 
their serfs. The depletion of mati-power by the rceurring bjoody 
strife left many a cultivatcd farm desoiatc. Inundations in lowcr 
M eso pot am irt periodicaily wrought havoc, and famines in various 
parts of the empire added their quota of disaster. The frequent 
spread of epidemi«—plague, smallpox, malaria and ot her 
fevers—before whieh medieval man s tood powerless, dedmated 
the population in large areas. No kss than forty major epidemiers 
arc rccorded in the Arabic annals of the first four centuries after 
the co nq tiest. National economic deeay naturally result ed in the 
curtailment of intellectual dqvdopment and in the s tid i ug of 
Creative thought. 

In 1253 Hiillgu, a grandson of Chingtz Khan, Jeft Mongolia 
at the head of a huge army intent upon the destraction of the 
Assasrfns and the caliphate. The second wawof Mongol hordes 
was on. ft swept before it all those petty princedoms which tverc 
striving to grow on the ruins of the empire of the Khwarizm 
Shahs. Hul åg li sent an invitation to the Caliph al-Musta'sim * 
(1242-58) to join in the campaign agamst the Isma'lli Assassins. 
The invitation received no response. By 1256 the greater number 
of the Assassin strongholds, induding the "mother con vent" 
Alamut. had been eaptured without ciifficulty and the power of 
that dreaded order erushed to the ground. 1 Even the babes werc 
ruthlessly slaughtered. In September of the following year, ashe 
was winding his way dovn the fa mon s Khuråsån high way, the 
conquering invader sent an ultimatum to the caliph demand- 
ing his surrender and the demolition of Lhe outer city wali. The 
repiy was evasive, In January 13 S® die mangonels of Hulågu 
werc in effeettve operation against the walls of the Capital. Soan a 

1 "He wh» bold* lo Gtf3. The hivt cahph.v 
34 - Al-N&jir {i *80-1225} 

35 . AL-Ziliir ( 1235 - 6 ) 

36. Al-Mustnn^r (1:126-41} 

J7’ Al-M uita'sim (1242-58) 

1 cd. and tr. Qimrcmm, voL \ t pp. 166 w* 
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breach was cffeeted in onc of the towers. 1 The Vizir ibn-aU'AF 
qamt accompanied by thc Nestonan catholicos—Hulågu had a 
Christian wife—appeared to ask for terms* But Hulågu refuaed 
to receive ih em, Equally ineffective were warnings ciiing thc fate 
of others who had dared violate "thc city of peacc* or undo the 
'Åbbåstd caliphate. Hul agu was told that ia if the caliph is killed 
thc whole un i verse is disorganizcd, the sun hides its face, rain 
ceases and plants grcw no more", 3 But bc kncw bctter, thanks 
to the ad vice of his astrologers. I ly the tenth of Febmary his 
hordes had swarmed into the city and thc unfortunate caliph 
with his three hundred 3 officials and qå^is rushed to offer an 
li neon dk ion al surrender. Ten days I ater they were all put to 
dealh. The rily itself was given over to plundcr and flames; the 
majoritypf its population, including thc family of thc caliph, were 
wiped out of existcnce. Pcstilential odours cm i t led by corpses 
strewn u n hu ried in the strccts compeiled Hulagu to withdraw 
from thc town for a few days, Per haps he intended to retain 
Baghdad for his residents and, thereforc, thc drvastation was not 
as ihorough as in other towns* The Xestorian patri arch rcccivcd 
special favours. Certain schools and mosques werc spared or re- 
hu ilt. For the first time in its history thc Moslem world was left 
without a caliph whose nameeould be cited in the Friday prayers« 

In 1260 Hulå gu was thrtatening northern Syria, Here he 
captured in addition to Aleppo, where he put to the sword some 
fifty thousand pcople, Ham ah and Harim. Aftcr dispatching a 
general to the siege of Damascus hc felt himself constrained by 
the dcath of his brother, the Great Khan, to return to Pcrsia. 4 
The army left bchind, af ter subjugating Sy ria, was destroyed in 
1260 at 'Ayn Jalut (Goliat h p s spring) near Nazareth by Baybars, 
the distinguished general of the Egyptian Mamluk Qutuz. 6 The 
whoie of Syria was now reoccupted by thc Maniluks and the 
westward advante of thc Mongols was definitely checked. 

1 F(Mh t p. 4 yl; RadiT-l-al-Bi«, vol. < p pp. 2S4-5. 

* FMrir p-, 1^0; RoiMd-oJ-Dtøi, vpl. i* p. 26a, Fa£Ari 3 writlrEi in IJOt and eleJi- 
(Atid tli Fdkhr-al-Din * 1 ^, guvernør øf .l! - M .1 vv^il muler thc MiingoLs. contiJns 
eyt'Wtrn^ materinl oli the &D af BflRliilid. 

i Throfi thoosaml tn tul. i. [i. 

*■ The G mil Khan øf Mium P«lu wm ssctfaf tirtflber, Qulitlwy (f I2£4k the 
Kuhla Khan øf Coteridge. It Wa* Qflbllfcy wko ftaiuftflOd I Ut i^jjiiEnl flom fjatå- 
q-orum in MutlgfrUn to Peking. Con«i|t Rfuhid-fll-Din t vol, % t p. ii$, vol. U. ed, 

E. Btochri {Leydsiq 1911). pp, jjo Jt$. 

* vøJ. iii, pp, &Q-14; RashSd-BhUSn* wl i, pp. 326*49: Miqrtri, 

Mulåi, tr, QujsUrafcfÉ Smit*** vol. i Cpt, i), pp, 96 
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Laler, Hulagu rctumcd and attempted to makc an alliance 
with the Franks for the conquesi of Syria bul he failed in his 
purpose. 

Afi founder of the Mongol k i rigdom of Persia f which extendc-d 
from the Åmu Darya to the horders of Syria and from the 
Caucasus Mountains lo the Indiasi Ocean* Hulagu was the first 
to assume the tille Il-Khan, 1 This title was borne by his suc¬ 
cessors dowri to the seventh, Ghazåu Mahmud (1205 i 304)* 
under whom Islam, with ShTite prod ivi ties, became the State 
religion i. Under the 11-Khans or Hulaguids Baghdåd was redueed 
to the position of Capital of the province called al-Tråq al- 1 Arahi. 
The great Il-Khan, aa Hulagu was often entitled, favoured the 
Christian element among his subjects, In times of peace he 
ddighted to make his home at Maraghahj cast of the salt Lake 
Umniyah, where marty edifkes, induding the famous library and 
ob5ervatory ( were built by him. There Hulagu died in 1265 and 
with him were buried* in accordance with Mongol custom, 
beautiful yotrng maidens, He and his successors, likc the Satjuqs 
before ihen^ were quick to appreciate and utilize the administra¬ 
tive genius of the Perstans and to sunround themselve* with sueh 
cultivated sava tus as af-Juwaynl (f 1283) and Rashld-aLDlii 
(t 131 S), the historians of the period. The seventy-five years of 
IbKhanid rulc in Persia were rich in liter ary achievement. 

Hard pressed between the mounted archers of the wild 
Mongols in the east and the mailed knights of the Crusaders on 
the west. Islam in the early part of the thirteenth cent ury seemed 
for c ver lost. How t different was the situation in the last part of 
the same century! The last Crusader had by that Ume been 
driven into the sea, The seventh of the Il-Khans, many of whom 
had been flirting with Christianity, had finally recognized Islam 
as the State religion—a da z ding victory for the faith of Muham- 
mad. Just as in the case of the Saljuqs, the religion of the 
Moslems had conquered where their arms had faikd* Less dian 
half a century after Hulågu's merdless attempt at the destruc- 
tion of Islamic culture, his great-grandson Ghazan. as a devout 
Moslem, was consecrating mueh lime and energy to the rtvivi- 
fication of that same culture. 

1 Tur. //, 4 Trfb# tp +Tur T +l Iord ip ^ltpH of the iribe, suWImiite chicf, mit* 

entiny the fcudul hmmgic aw«J to [he KMqifciXn (Groat Khan] m remitte Monfldfi*, 
UE^rth of ihc CvIh Lkitil, Lutr in Peking. 
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Ir was not the Mongols, however, whn were dest i ned to restere 
the inilitary glory of Islam and un fur! its banner triumphantly 
over new and vast terntones. This W35 lefl to their kinsmen p the 
Ottoman Turks, 1 the last champions of the religion of Arsbia. 
Their empire under Sulaynian (i520-66)strctchal from, Baghdad 
on the Tigris to Budapest on the Danube, and from Aswan p ncar 
the first eataract of the N ile, al most to the Strait of Gibraltar* 
When in January s $17 Sulaymin’s father, Salun h made his 
vietorious entry into the Mamtuk capital P Cairo, hc found there 
a nonentitv whu mider the nsrne represented a 

line of nominal r Abbåsid catiphs who for about two and a half 
centuries had been maintained there as puppets of the Mamluk 
sultans. The line was begun in 1261 by an unde of al-Musta sim p 
who had evidently escaped the mas&acre at Baghdad and was 
i nstal] ed by the fourth Mamluk ruler, Baybars (1260-77)^ with 
great pomp as caliph under the name al-Mustansir." AJ- 
Mustaimr was soon after killed in a rash attempt on behalf of 
Baybars to recover Baghdad. He was followed by anot her scion 
of the T Ab båsid house t who in 1 262 was instaJJed with similar 
ceremony. Sultan Salim carricd the Caliph aJ-Mutawakkil with 
him to ConstantinopLc but alløwed him to return to Cairo t where 
he died in 1543. With him the shadowy 'Abbasid caliph ate of 
Egypt may be said to have ended. T here is nothing in the 
contemporary sources to support the claim p often advaneed> that 
the last “Abbåsid surrendered his title of caliph with all righis 
and privilcgcs pcrtaining there to to the Ottoman conqueror or 
to his successor in ConstantinopleA 

* Sti cciled aflcr tbw cpottytfiflU* 'Uthni£.n 4 bom fv. 1^58, 

* AbO'll'Fidi'i voL LÉi. p. 3 «- S« \vrl bw, p- 676. 

* S« ubovc F p T tS6: héow> p. 7*5- 
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THE ARABS IN EUROPE 
SPAIN AND SiCILY 








CHAPTER XXXIV 


CONQUE5T OF SPAIN 


Tiie Moslem campaign in the Iberian Peninsula, the south-Gaihæ 
western gate of Europe, was. as noted before, thc last and most 
dramatic of thc major miliiarv operations undcrtaken by thc 
Arabs. ft marked the height of the Afrieau-European expansion 
of the Mosterns, just as the eonquest of Turkcstan marked thc 
apogcc of the Asiatic-Egyptian expansion, 

tn its swiftness of exeeution and complecencss of suceess this 
expedition i nto Splid holds a unique placc i tt medieval military 
annals. The first reconnaissance was made in July 71O, when, 
with four hundred foot and one hundred horse, all Berbers, 
Tarif. 1 a client of Musa ibn-Nusayr, the edebrated governor 
of North Afriea under the Umayvads, landed on thc tiuy 
peninsula which is almost thc Southern most tip of the European 
continent. This pcnitisula, ngw Tarifa, has since borne his name, 
Jazlrat (isle uf) Musa, who had held the governorship 

since about 700, had driven the Byzantines for ever from the 
territory west of Carthage and had gradually pushed his con- 
quests to the Atlantic, thus acquiring for Islam a point J upptti 
for the invasion of Europe, Encouraged by Tarifs success and 
by thc dyn astic troublc in the Visigothic kingdom of Spaitt and 
actuated more by the desirc for booty than for eonquest, Musa 
dispatched in 711 tiis Berber freedman Tariq ibn-Ziyåd into 
Spain with 7000 men. most of whom were Berbers. Tariq 
landed near the mighty rock which has since immortalized his 
name, Jabal (mount ofj Tariq 'Gibraltar). 1 The ships. so the 
tradition States, werc pro vided by a certain se mi-legen dary 

* Whetiwr hr ku Aiab or Urrtrfr le uhCWtnio. CL Maq'tari (Ltyden), vol. i, 
p Jttt ibn-KMiIuti, vol. iv, y. 117 ; ibtl-'ldhlli, ed. Uuijr, vol. li, |i- b; Ir. Fasnin. 
vol. ii, p. 7 ; AUiJr Hqmfei Ji Filt *t-Andalmr, ed. Ufiuite y AkdnUra 
IModiid, i»6Th p. 6 {to«> = f>. » <tr>. 

* Mrrtitaned bv aMdrui. Dh>kr j/ .tvJo/jrr from *fnkatai-åfutÅtJq}, 

ril. ud tf. Don jWf A. Conrlt (Madrid, l~w), PI- ». 35, 44 

1 Itlrlii, p. 
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Julian, 1 oimii of Ceula, 5 where the sirait is only thirtecn miles 
wide, 

With his forces supplemented, Tariq, at the head nf t2 f OQO 
men, was met on July 19, 711, hy the armies of King Roder jck 
at the rnouth of the Sarbaic River 1 on the shore of the lagoon 
of the Janda.* Rodérick had deposed his prcdecessor, the son 
of Witiia, and usurped the throne. 5 Ihough riumbering 25.000 
men the Visigothic army was utterly romed owing to the 
trcachery of the king's political enormes, headed by Bishop 
Oppas, a brother of Witixa. What became of Rodérick himself 
remains a mystery. The Ufiiial version in both Spanish and 
Arabic chronicks is that he sinip ty disappeared. 

After this decisive victory the march of the Mosterns through 
Spain al most amounted to a promenade, Only towns dom i nat ed 
by Visigothic knighthood offered effeetive resistance. Tariq, 
■with the bulk of the army, headed by way of Ecija towards 
Toledo, the Capital, sending detachments against neighbouring 
towns. The st ron giv fortified Seville in the south was hvo ided. 
One column seized Archidona, which struck no blow. Another 
captured Elvira, which stood close to the spot whcre Grånede 
now stands and proved an casy prey. A third, consisting of 
cevalry under Mughirh al-Rumi (the Roman, Greek;,, attacked 
Cordova. After holding out for two months this future Capital of 
the Moslems was delivered lo the besiegers through the treaehery 
of a shepherd, we are told, who pointed out a brearh in the vralt* 

' Ar. Dlrun, Italitihuri, p. r$a= Kitlt, p. Yulyin in MM Jr, vol. i, p. 4: 
it/ct 'Mhiui, Vol, 11, p. <n M:mqan. vol, i. p. 150; cd. Torrev, 

p. 406 ; Yuliyin in ibd'iil -Athxr, vol, iv, p, 444. AeeonJing lo the rtcontlnictinti of 
Fnnctico Ct> 4 #rt. f'ttujisi triiiw Jr iufrna JrMf rtpaHMo, ser - fSurtSOiii 
1003), p. 4 t, hi* real mi»« wl.% t'rlraTi or OH™. The viory ni (he viola (jon ni |,j* 
biMulilul tiau K hter Florincla hy Roderirt, which is uinallv otier*] in »v phnstWHI 
of Jutian's ro..,]trillion with the Anh*, i, purely tegenduy. l n fa , ([le entirr itorv 
■>r I hr tonqiictt bu lerh nddy rm brUn.hr, I hy Ix.rh Spanish aad Artir chronicleri 
Sj.-. ffo,n Af - ®™“r «m B Uially trom L. Scptcnt (itvctn, lu f„|[ bårne beimr 
Sfjitem Intrt*. fht cily < rowned the „o,-km Atø*, .me .tfthe raiiee “Sepreni 
Fiarrcs lf jscvnn brolhtn). Idrfil, p, n, r 

* This small Hver is now cirllod S.kdo, The Artfal ,-JM it Wadi BbUaIi 
■ il.iikkahL corrypt«S ifito GuuQ]bf £4 and (hercfor? CtitifuKtl wilh GuaMetø. 
CT. Stanley Lune-Poofe, wilh ihc mltnl^mticc tJ f Arthur Glimt IT. Tkt \tnar$ j* 
(Netf Y«rk, 191 i} F pp, 14, sy 

J ftefcmd to in Aiitic dxnmlck^ Bmpljr &a al-Bnlwrr.il« iihc Ukt) 

‘ Rod . eHtk r. Ar Ludhli( l' LnWM.Birihrtqj Wirirt=Ohay ta rth J GhRUrth, *lc. 
Miqiinr. vol r. pp '60. 16U >bn Abd aM latam, p. «*: ,hn IdWH, vol, i, 
p. >ij ibnhhaMim, Vol. iv. p. 1 17; HH Jr. p. S; Mta'edi vol i p 

■ lln-ldhlzi. wt. ij.pp. 10-iit AtA&ir. p . lo . O M^art, vol. i pl , 
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Malaga offcrcd no resistancc. Al Ecija the førrest hattle of 
ihe campaign uas fought, end in g favourably for the invaders* 
Tokdo, the Visigoths’ rap ttal. was betrayed by cerlain Jewish 
residents. Thus did Xariq, who in rhe spring of 711 had started 
as leader of a raid, become by the end of the summer the master 
of half nf Spain. He had destnoyed a wholr kingdom. 

Jealous of the uiicipected and phenomcnal succes; of his 
Jieutcnant, Musa, with 10,000' trnops, aii Ara bi arts and Syrian 
Arabs, rushed to Spain in June 712, For his ohjectivc he chose 
those lowns and strongholds avutded by Tarif], t.g. Mcdius 
Sidonia and Carmona. Seville, the largest ettv and the intcT 
lectual centre of Spain and onee irs Koman. Capital, held out 
under siege until the end of June 713. But the most obstinate 
resistance was met at Mérida. After a year’s beleaguerment, 
however, this city was taken by storm on June I, 713,* 

It tv as in or ncar loledo that M Osa met Tariq, Hcre, wc are 
told, he whipped his subordinate and put hint in chains for re - 
fusing to obey ordets to halt in the carly stage of the campaign.’ 
But the conquest wem on. Soon Saragossa (Cæsarca Augusta, 
Cæsaraugusta} tn the north was reached and the Mos lem troops 
advancod into the highlands of Aragon, Leon, the Åsturias and 
Galicia. In the autumn of the same year the Caliph al-Walld 
in distant Damascus rccallcd Musa, charging hint with the 
same offcncc for which Miisa had disciplined his Berber sub- 
ordinate aetmg independently of his superior. As gowrnor nf 
Ifrtqiyah, Musa had none but the caliph for his superior. 

Leaving his second son, 'Abd-al-'AzIi, in command of the 
newly acquired territorv, Miisa siowly made his way overland 
tour ard Syna. On his march hc was accompanied by his officers, 
four hundred Visigothic prinecs, wearing crowns and girdlcd 
with gold belts, and followed by an endtess minut of slaves and 
priseners of war loaded with enornrøus treasures of boo ty, 4 The 

1 l*b*ri, vol, fi. p. 1153. Othff hniroi make t} K nun , jK , r 

ILn- ldhin. v4. ji«5-*j IMAlIft, vel iv. p. 44?; Mflqqari , vol ,, 
p P . Cf. dbyfrQfifflffh. 7* 'fi* IjMlji nlÅHJvhtf {Mtddd, |S6S), pp. 

ri- I n a „ V* “ d : i r ™**'* to * (Madrid, loibj. 

pp. b,i tr. O. Houdju a» Hivtoirc de U (Miquilr dr l'Andnknuie" in knut il 
dc trxm ft df Cttf. (PfiTLi, i p p. 

1 Ihn-'AUI-iU ^wkani K p. alo- ibn -‘Mblri, toL ii pp i 7 _,g 

< 1 bn-TdhSrt voL. il, pp. n * ibn -AW *1 Bak™. pp. Owi nlOaifvd. 

p. .<* q, ( /bi F * lh Vh* w 

■* 1 “ ,U PP ] ' mfIlt *0 pp. IJØ[ t 4 o Mq S « 
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triurnphal passage uf this princely train through northern Africa 
from wcst to casi forms a favourite thcme with Arab historians, 
Jts dcscription bringe to mind thc picture of the aticient vie- 
torioiJs marches of Roman generals. 1 he news of the impressivc 
procession travndled to Damascus faster ihan thc procession itsdf. 
On rcacliing Tiberias Musa found orders awairing him from 
Sulayman, hrøthcr and heir of the sick al-Walld, to dday his 
advent to the Capital. The ealiph-todx; hoped thereby to have 
the arrival grace his accession to the throned 

In Feboiary 715 Miisa entered Damascus with his Visigothic 
princes beder ked in their jewdlery and was evidendy received 
with favour by al-WallsL The official iwcption p held with great 
dignity and pomp in the courtyard of the niagnifictnt Umayyad 
Mosque, is onc of thc high-water marks in the hi story of tri- 
umphant Islam. For the first time hundreds of Western royalty 
and t hot i sands of European captives wére seen offering homage 
to the comniander of the bclievcrs- MOsa presented the caliph, 
among ot her trophies, with the superb tab le (im & /éA?A) whosc 
workmanship legend assigns to gen i i in thc service of King 
Solotnon. From Jerusalem this unique picce of art, legend 
asseris, was carried away by the Romans i nto their Capital, 
whenee it was later faken by thc Goths, Eaeh Gothic king vied 
with the preceding one in decorating this table with precious 
stnnes. T he tnftasure was kept in thc cathedra I at i oled o and w as 
rapt ured by Tariq s probably from thc bishop who was fleeing 
with It From thc Capital. Tåriq t so the story goes, had secrcted one 
of its legs when Musa seized thc tabJc from him in Tolcdo, and 
now in the presence of the caliph dram at i ca I ly produced the 
missing part as proof of his own expluit,* 

The same fate which befcll manv another sueeessful Arab 
general awaited Musa. ÅKWatlcFs successor subjeeted him to 
abject humiliatiom Bcsides disciplining him by making him 
stand until ex hansted in thc sun, he con fise ated his property and 
deprived him of aJl authority. The last we hear of the aged con- 


1 CL 'Abd^JWåtøld sfcJ-MninrnitUihi, al-Mmjib fi TétkkU Akkbér a/M^fåtdå, 

Ifid ri.lr. K- Doiy (heyécn t tSSiJi, P Er - E. Fagsan m Hiittnft du Almvk*dtt 

{Algfen* ++p _ „ t A , _ . . „ 

f Ihn-KhnUftiin, vd. ib, pp. 1&7; iDB-nl-Alnlr, voL vr, pp. 44*-9: »wpit 
vol. i r pn. l6? P t?±; iW Abd-ml-l.Iaknfh. p. Hl; lYmådAsÅ min Jt&bdr Fatfr ^ 
Jmddlut (*xli al-JNUM ji-Shxrifiy d* Uaa! Aqfdr éS Åndatmjfyvk *nd publini 
aj a supplenioii Stm-dt-Qiltiyfl^i Madrid, i86Sj h pp. [93^13. S« JWm« Nigki** 
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fjucror of Africa and Spain is as a beggar in a remotc village of 
iil-llijait. Wadi aUQura . 1 

Spain was now a provines of the caliphate. The Arabic namc 
si assumert was al-Andalus.^ Mfisa's imnicdiatc succpssots had 
only small tcrritories in the north and east of the pcninsula to 
tonquer atid comparativdy fcw revolts to quelh With in the short 
spate of seven years thc eonquest of the peninsula, onc of thc 
faircst and iargest provindes of medieval Europe, was elTected. 
The conqucrors were there to stav— for een tur les at least. 

The reasons for this scemingly unprecedented triumph are not 
iiard lo di seer n oven from the above sketchy aeetmnt. In Lhe first 
phice, the line of national clcavage between thc Visigoths (West 
< joths who enten d Spain in the cariy part of thc fifth ccninry as 
I rutonic barbaria ns and rhe Spanish-Roman population was 
not yct entirely objiterated. The Goths had to st ruggie for a long 
time to displace their predeccssors, the Suevi and Vandals, who 
were likewisc invadlng Germanic hordes. The Visigoths ruled as 
absolut c, often despot i c. monarchs. They dung to thc Arian form 
of Christian i ty un til one of them, Rccared, in 587 acceptcd 
Catholicism, the religion of the natives. As Catholics the people 
had hated the rule of thc here tical Goths. The natives inejuded a 
considcrable dass of serfs and slaves, who were naturally dis- 
satisfied with their hard lot-1 hat this cnslavcd dass should have 
contributed its sharc to the succcss of ihc invasion and co- 
operaled with thc invaders is not surprising. Then fhere was the 
Jewish dement in the population which was es tranged from the 
bulk of the nation through aetive persecution by thc Gothic 
royalty. Artempts at their forced con version were consummated 
by a royal dccrce issued in 6(2 enjoining all Jet vs tg be baptized 
under pcnalty of banishment and confiscation of property. That 
expiains why several of the conquered towns were left in charge 
uf Jews as the Moslem invaders marched through Spain. 

We should, moreover, remember that polmcal disagreements 
amottg the royalty and nobility of the Goths themselves, coupled 
with interna! strife, had undermined the State, Toward the end 
of the sixth ccntury the tjothic nobles had grown into territorial 
lords. The -Moslem invasion coinclded with the accession to the 

s Maqqnri. vol, i, ji, rSo. cf. ibaKhainkin, vok iii, p, J* 

’ Ety"">kW'vaUy thil word il ceniMrr*.! wilh Uir name of lR= Vand«!*, who had 
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thronc of a usurper from among the nobility who was readily 
betrayed by the binsmen of his deposed prodecessior, On the 
conqurst of Toled o, Achila, the deposed son of Witiza, who had 
naive ly e heri s hed the notion that the Arabs were fight ing his 
battie for him. contented himself with the recovery of liis 
estates in Toltdo. Mere he continued lo live jn great pomp. His 
unde, Bishop Oppas, was installed over the nufropolitan sce of 
the capital. As for Julian, the part he pisy cd in the conquest 
was greatly exaggerated, 

The fali of Saragossa removed one of the last barri ers between 
Spain and France. But there remained the Fyrene«;. Musa 
never crossed them, though certain Arab chronielers credit him 
with the feat and with having even entertairied the hope of 
traversing "the land of the Franks 1 and joining hånds through 
Constantinople with the caliph in Damascus, 1 I h.ough vvild and 
fantast ic, the dr ram of fight ing their way through Europe may 
have flashed through the brains of the Arab invaders, whnse 
knnwledge of the geography of Europe could not have been 
great, In rcality it was Musa’s third successor, al-IIurr ibn- 
’Abd-al-Rahman al-Thaqafi, 1 who, in 717 or 718, was the lirst 
to cross the range. 

Lured liv ihc rich treasures of the convents and churches nf 
France and encou raged by the internat dissens ion between the 
chitT officers of the Merovingian court and the dukes of Åqui- 
taine (L, Aquitania), al-iiurr started the raids whtch were 
continued by his successor al-Sarnh ibn-Mslik al-Khawiåni, 
In "jo, under the Caliph ' Umaj II. al-Samh seiztd Septimania, 
which was a dependency of the defunet Vistgothic kingdom, 
and captured Narbonne (Ar. Arbunah), which was oonverted 
I ater into a huge citadel with an arsenal and depots for pro¬ 
visions and arms. But his attcimpt in the following yc.ir al 
Toulouse, the seat of Duke Eudes of Aquitaine, resulted tn 
fail ure, thanks to the effeetive resistance offered. Here al-Samh 
"suffered martyrdom'V i.e. feli in battie against non-Moslems. 
The fint great victory by a Germanic prtnce pm Moslems 
had been won. The subsequent movements of the Arabs beyond 
the Pyrenees were not successful. 

► MiMjnari, vol. i, [>. i"C; iim-KhiiW««. val. iv, pp ! [7-1S. 

* I tir-'Ldhflri, vJ. ii, pp. H-J; ibo-ttl-Athir, vot. V, p. J7J, 

* Al-D j bitt. ttufXyat fi Te'riik ffijJt j/ Andafut. *•!- Frinruco 

Cadcra umE JuLLun Ribe« (Madrid, p 3<>i 
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The last and grcatcst expedltion norihward. wns bd by ' Abd- 
abRahmftn ibn- r Ahdullah al-GhSiiqi, successor of al-Samh as 
amTr over Spaim 'Abd-al-Kats man advanced through the 
western Pvmiees, which he crossed in the early spring of 732, 
Ha ving vanqu ished Duke Eudcs on the banks- of the Garorme, 
hc- stormed Bordeaux, set ting its churches on fire. After burn i ug 
a basilica out side the walls of Poitiens he pushed northward to 
the viemi ty of Tours, As the resting-place of the body of St. 
Martin, ihe apostle of the GauEs, Tours vvos a sort of rcligious 
Capital for GauL Irs vod ve offer i Jigs undoubtedly presented the 
chief at iraction to the invaders* 1 

Hero, between Tours and Poitiers, at the jiinelion of the Clain 
and the Yienne, r Abd-ahRahman was met by Charles Marte!, 
mayor of the palace at the Merovingian court, whose aid Eudes 
had hesought, Charles, as the sum arne Martel <the hammer) 
whkh he I ikter won signifies, was vakant and bold. He had 
subdued many enemi cs and ohliged Eudes, who exereised in- 
dependent authority m Aquitame, to atknowledge the nominal 
soverdgnty of the nort hero Franks. Though not king in name 
Charles, an ilEegi'timate son of Pepin of Heristal, was king in 
faet. 

For seven davs the Arab army under T Abd-al-Rahman and 
the Fr&nkbh forces under Charles, mostly foot soldters elad in 
wolfskins and vvearing ton g mat Led hair hanging down over 
their shouJdcrs, stood fac ing eme anot her anxioualy awaiting 
the moment of joinmg battie. Light skirmishes dragged on* At 
last p on an October Saturday of 732, the Arab bader look the 
tnitiativc in the attack* The Frankish wmriors, who in the heat 
of the fight had formed a hol lo w square, stood shoulder to 
shoulder, fimi as a wall T inftexible as a block of ice—in the 
vvnrds of a Western historian .* The light cavalry of the enemy 
failed against them. Without giving way they hewed down uith 
iheir swords all attackers, Among the vktims was P Abd-al- 
Rahmån bimself. Darkncss at hst separated the eombatants* 
At the dawn of day the stillness of the hosule camp caused 
Charles to suspect a ruse, S pies were sent out to ascertain the 
facts Under cover of night the Arabs had quietly deserted their 
lents and vanished. Charles thus came øff victorious. 

1 Set pabbi, p. 353, 

1 AswM IhuUn«, BitfPner FrÆm^rmm I. i (Paris, p L 
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Later Icgends ernbdlished this dav of Poitiens or Tours, 
greatly exaggerating its historie importance. To the Mosicm*, 
who p however, have very fittle to &ay about h, tE has become a 
åaM/ mi-skuh&da^ pavement of martyrs. To the Christians il 
meant the turning-point in rhe military fortones of their etemal 
fue. Gibbon, 4 and after him other historians, wouid see in Paris 
and London rttosquÉS, where cathedra!* now stand, and would 
hear the Koran insEead of the Bible expounded in Oxford ånd 
other of k-arning, had the Arabs won the day. To several 
modem historical wrilers this bat tie of Tours is one of the 
decisive bat tics in bi story- 3 In real i ty it decided nothing- l hc 
Arab-Berber wave T already almost a thousand miles from its 
starti ng-p I ate in Gibraltar, had reached a naiural standsi ML It 
had lost its momentum and spent itseSf. Internat discord and 
jealousy between its two componcnt racinl elements werc begin¬ 
ning to telt on the morale of f Abd-al-Rahman s army. Among 
the Arabs themselves, as wc shall immediatdy see, therc was no 
unanimity nf leding and purpose, It Is true that the Mos lems 
were checked at this point, but the ir raids cormnued ebewhere. 

In 734, for instance, they seized Avignon; nine years later they 
pillaged Lyo ns; and not uniil 759 did they relsnquish their hold 
on Narbonne, the strategi c base of thdr operations. Bue although 
this do feat near Tours was not die actual cause of the Arab 
halt, 3 t does mark the farthest limit of the victorious Moslem 
arms, One hundred years after The deafh of the Prophet the 
domain of bis successor in I )amasctis had become a worid- 
empire extending from China to GauL 4 

The strife between the two factions in the Moslem ranks of CM 
Spain affbrds the key to the history of the period between the 
battie of Tours in 732 and the herote advent of the Umayyad 
v Åbd-al-Rahman I in 755, It w&S the same old feud between 

1 ,-lkkfrJr, p. Marjcpåri, vnl, i . p. Ijh, ?. y. Iftiféj is.i lun-word thitiURh Svime 
J'ri'rr: Utin nr fiTrrk pttiUa p&tetium. The wnrd i? rnmmofi in [iWliimpl, 
*apcirijiJ]v in Spodn (Idrhi, pp r ja* jtøj. In ihi* inMnrtcr iht fck) wcm refawd to a 
’ pnvemcnt" Ip^ui« the twdk 1™ faufiht ufi * p^v*i Koman rud. O. Jehn 
19 - *3- 

1 /^r/rnr i tfiJ fyi/, riJ. Biiry, tul, vi, pp, l£ See *1*0 Lunt^ Fortie, pp- 

■Edwin! CrrBiy h TA/ Fiftw t Défhnv r •/ iÅ* new tii. (Stw 

y u rk, UMSJ. pji. [JO i*?.'. S. F- Secftt H firttery */ th* At^mA Empire iif Hur\pr 
(FhilndHptlU, 1 M, J. p. H16, O U*nry Coppét. ffufory */ tAf Cwfmti #/ 
Sflaix åy tk* Arxl Mam f Bastort, vol. % pp. 19 rr$- 

* Stt LllxiVCj p L 215 - 
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Nurth ArahUns, frequontfy referred to as M uda ri tes, 1 and South 
Arabians or Y amani tes. Tte Y ama nit es cverywhere were in- 
oculatcd with Shritc ideas; the Mudaritcs maintained Sunni 
orthodoxy. At the establishment of the 'Abbasid dy nas ty tte 
Ya man i tes »as ’ Al ids, naturally sympathized with the new regime; 
tte ot hers remained loyal to the fallen house of banu- L~ mayyah. 
The Serbers, who after the Spån is h conquret flooded the penin- 
sula from Africa, wtere many of them had embraeed the Khan- 
jite doc trine and cspoused irs c anse against both Umayyads and 
! Al ids, now eonstituted a mostdisturbing factor, They complainrd 
that tteir nationals carricd the brunt of the fighting but were 
nevert heles s allottcd the arid central plateau, wtereas the Arabs 
appropriated for themselves the most smiling provinees of 
Andalusia. 

Discen ten t soon led to open revolt. The flame of Berber 
insunre etion which had raged for years (734-42 from Morocco 
to al-Qayrawårt now spread to Spain and threatened the handful 
of Arab colonist* with ex termin at ion. In 741 theCaJiph Hisham 
dispatched an army of twenty-seven thousand Syrians to quetl 
ihe African revolt.® The reinnant of this army* about ontMhird 
of it w crosscd the strait under the leadership of Balj ibn-Bishr 
al-QushayrL The Syrians turned colonists and, with their ambi¬ 
tions and interest s marked by unswetving I oval ty to t he Umayyad 
cause, introduced a new problem i ntu an already compheated 
situation. Balj seiæcd the government and cstablished his men in 
the eapitalp Cordova, After that the turbulent Syrjans were 
dispersed- The division of Hims w + as scttSed in Seville; that of 
Palestine in Med i na S s do ru a and Algeciras; that of Da mastu s 
in the distrtet of Elvira; and tha t of Qmnasdn in the district 
of Jaen. 1 As an index of the prevailing anarchy in this period 
åuffice it to note that in the short interval tetween 732 and 7^3 
tio less ih an twen ty-three go vemors succeeded onc a not her in 
Spain* Under such conditions not mueh progress could be made 
into the land of the enerny in the north* though se veral campaigns 

1 Th? Mudar ifld RabVah, lw>th of North Arab ortgin h wpre ofttri tnduded under 
eIlc fd]«tive tnmi Ma'^dd. nSff 

1 MAAér, p. 31 r Cf, U.n-aU^udyah. pp, 14- > S: ihn-idhiri, vol. t, pp. 41-ip 
\iA. H f p. yr, M^j-rikiuhjp p. 9, 

* tbll-iil-Qfltlymh, p. 30 ; lim^Idhiri, ml* n T p. 33: [tm - KtaJd u.u, vol. i*, p* 119; 
ilm-al-Athlr. v. I v, pp. *04-51 ibn -a.L- K busjJTs F MS. in FL Dn ZJi JttcAtrsAti r*r 
rktjhrir* tt ta iitUr^urr ét r£tflagwr f Jrri ed. l'P.iris., i,SS|) J voL i. app. fi i pp, 
Vii-vifi. 
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were conducted in the course of whichcertain governors^sulfered 
martyrdoirT '. 1 

The govemmmt of the peninsula was in the hånds ofan amTr ti* 
who ruled almosi i ndopen dt-ni ly. though nom i nal ly onder the rim,rilir 
govtmOr-generai of al-Maghrib (Le, North Africa and Spam) 
residing in al-Qayrawån, In certain instances the amir received 
hia appointment from, and held it directly under, the caliph in 
Damascus. r Ahd-aU'Aziz p son of Musa ibn-Nu?ayr and drst 
am ir of abAndahis, c hose Se ville (Jshbiliyah) for his seat of 
govemment, He marricd the widøw of King Rodersck 5 Egi 1 ona p 
whose namt now hccanxc umm- (mother ofj "Asim. This new 
Christian wife p according to Arab ehroniders h s persuaded her 
husband to wear a crown, af ter the usage of Yisigothic royalty, 
and to make the en trance i nto his audience chamber so low fchat 
none eou]d get in without ben ding in obeisance, Shc also insisted 
on having such a low doorto her palaceehapel that 'Abd-al-Aaai 
himself had to faend on entering as if in an act af worship. 

R limo urs cent ring on these innovations, exaggerated to the 
point of maklng of the Moslem anair a con vert to Christian i ty, 
reached the Caliph Sulaymån and resulted in the inurdcr of the 
hrst go vernor of Moslem Spain. The fra gie event took place near 
Seville in 716 at the monastery of Santa Rufina, presumably 
used then as a niosque. The head ve as dis pate hed to Damascus p 
where it was exhibited to r Abd-aJ-*Aii^ T aged and distressed 
father* 

Three years afterward at-Samh ibn-Malik al-Khawlani, the 
fourth in this list of cphemeral amlrs, transferred the seat of 
government to Cordova® (Qurtubah), dest i ned to betome 
for een lunes the brilliant residence of the Western Umayyad 
dynasty, It was al-Samb w ho rebuilt the bridge in Cordova over 
the Guadalqiiivir 1 on the remains oF an older Roman strueture,, 
made a fresh survey of the land and Institut ed a new system of 
taxat ion. Shørtly after al-Samh the governorsbip bccame a bone 
of bloody contention between the Mild ari tes and Y ama ni tes, 

The two parties finally hit upon what they considered a brilliant 

1 val. iv p pp. i tø: M.vjqjLn, vol. f p pp. *45-6. 

1 jftåk&Jr, p. 20; ibn - <j A bå tjTiWny p r 212; ibn-al-Qtitfyah. p. 1 1 ; iLn-d- 
Alhir r vol. p. 1:4; ihn-'MhiiH, vol. ii, pp. JJ-]; MAtjqnri, i, p. 17§. Cf. phcuilo- 
3 kiEL -IJ u (iiiyfeju h, ppr i 1 ^ ny- 

* AfaMfoåj pp. 206-7; ilm-d PP U'li- Cf. ibn-'Idtkjlri. vot. ii h p. 25; 

kfiq^uf, vol, i, p. 190. 

1 From Ar. dLt'Wåtli nd-Hiiblr, ihc Lig vdlry. 
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idf?a: chcosing al terna tdy one of their number each ycar i o rult: 
thc land. 

The first choicc uf die Mutfa ri tes was Y fis uf ibn- T Abd-ab 
Rahmån al-Mhri* 1 a descendent af ' Uqbah, the føunder of 
al-Qayrawån, The Caliph MarwSn II confirnied (746) the ap- 
poinlment. 3 At the end of the year, however, Yusuf rcfiised lo 
givr tuni to rhe Yamanite can tildan- and continued Lo rule for 
ahøut ten ycars,® Toward the dose of 755, as he was Én the north 
btisy subduing a revolt, word was recdved that an Umayy&d 
youth by the name of T Abd-al-Rahman ilm-Mu'åwiyah had 
latdy landed on thc cøast south of Granada and was on his vray 
to eapturc the amTrate. A new and importan t chapter in the 
hi story of Spain was being ushcred in, 

1 JtAter, |Pp_ 57 IWal-Alhir, vol v. pp„ ztib-f. 

1 cf r jmtttcici-tbn Qii^yLiah, p. iH#. 

1 I lii*- ;tl ■ A Irt^ilr r ii/ flaitab dl*$iyard* [jVvfu+t tur yutiquej mjmit&ifi d^j), 
«l- llray <Lty^tn, 1147-51), P' S-n ihn J-AitESf, vul. v, p. 37**, 
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When in 750 the 'Abbasids signalized thcir accession by »a 
genera! niassaere of the membcrs of the house of Umayyahj 1 
one of the very few who cscaped was 'Abd-al-Raljmån ibn- 
Mu'fiwiyah,* a grandson ol Hishåm, the tenth caliph of Dainas- 
cus. The story of the narrow escape of this twcdty^esMld jouth 
and of his five years 1 wandoring in disgutse through Fatestinc, 
Egypt and Nnrth Africa, where more ih an onee he barely 
cscaped the vigilant tyes ol ‘Abbasid spies, furms one ot the 
most drama tic episodes in Arabic annals, 1 he flight hegan front 
a Bedouin camp on the ieft bank of the Euphrates where 'Abd- 
al-Rahmån had sought refuge, One day the black standards or 
the ‘Abbasids s tid den ly appeared dose by the camp. With his 
thi rtcen-year-old brother, T Abd-al-Rahman dashed itito the river. 
The younger, evident ly a poor swimmer, believtd the pursuers' 
promise of amnesty and returned from mi ds tream, only to Le 
slain; the cider kept on and gained the opposite bank. 4 

As he rrudged on his way southward 'Abd-al-RahmÆn was 
joined in Palestine by his faithful and ablc freedman Badr. In 
North Africa he barely cscaped ass assi nation at the hånds of its 
govemor, a relative of Yusuf al-Fihri, Wandering from tribe to 
tribe and from town to town, friendless and penniless, the pro- 
scribed fugitive finally reached Ceuta (755). His matemal tindes 
were Berbers from thal neighbourhood and offered him reflige, 
l’hence he sent Badr across the strait to negotiate with the Syn an 
divisions from Damasctis and QinnasrTn wiiieh were settled in 
Elvira and Jacn. Many of the leaders, who were former protégés 
of the Umayyad house* welcomed the opportunity to rally under 
the leadcrship of one who bore a namc with whieh all Syrians 
conjured. The Syrians won the Ya man i tes over to thcir cause. 

1 S« »bov*, pp. J®S É . +J0- 

i t:onrup!eil by titt old ChritfUn chronLcIcn Itito BenctiuugtiM. 

1 AUUtr, pp. 5 *-4; ibft'iil-Athlr, wl- *, p. J77- 
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not 50 much because the lul ter loved + Abd-aURahman as becausc 
Lhey hated their titular governor. Yusuf. A ship was sent lo trans- 
port the new !cader. Tn 11 and kan. with sharp > aquiline features 
and tbin red hair, 1 tbis scion of the bånu-fJmayyah, imbued with 
the spiril of adventure and traincd in the hest tradition of the 
house„ soon became master of the complicated situation. In vain 
did the weak-kneed Yusuf try to sattsfy the new pretender with 
rirh gifis and promtses, indudmg his daughter's hånd* One 
Southern city after anat her opened ils gates withdUt resistance. 
Archidona,* wherc the Jordan division had establisbed hsdf« 
ihe province of Sidona, in whieh the Patestinc division had 
settled, and Seville, where dwelt the Arabs of Hirns« wdcomed 
the prince with o pen arms. 3 

As f Abd*a]*Ruhmån with his partisans pushed on toward 
Cordova, Yusuf advanced in the direction of Se vi Ile, Befare the 
knpending battie £t was noticed that the prince had no military 
51 and nr d of his own, whereupon the Yamanite chkftain of 
Sevtllc, a bu-al-S ah bah at-Yahsubi, i m pro vised a banner by 
fastentng a green turban round the head of a spear. 4 Thus 
originated, wc arc told, the standard of the Umayyads in Spaio. 

The mørning of May 14, 756, found the two Qpposmg armics 
engaged in battle on the banks of the Guadalqtiivir. Though 
most of the men on both sides were on horses, which were still 
scarcc In Andalusla, *Abd-abRahniån T realizing that some of his 
followers were afraid he might desert t insisted on c hang i ng his 
mount for an old mule bdenging to abu-al-Sabbali. 11 The issue 
of the combat was not long in doubt. Yusuf with his ehtef 
general sought saft ty in flight. Cordova was captured and a 
general atiincsty was dedared. # Abd-al-Rahman had no littlc 
dffficuSty in stopping the pillage of the Capital and in putting 
the harem of the defeated governor under hU magnanimous 
pratection. 

The mastery of Cordova p however, did not necessarily mean 
the mastery of Moslem Spain, The fugitivc governor continuéd 
to foment troublt in the north untiJ he was finally slam near 

4 ttici-*[ilhif] r Trtt. ii É p r |0; ibs il^tliir^ vol, v\ s p, 76. 

1 the e^pital of ihc mounfcimcmj pcmlm 0/ (Ar, Ravvah1; Yjqflt, toL i, 

pp. iy$ r =07. 

■ Ibru.il -Athtr. vol. v fc p, 37S; ibn-ldburi, vol ii F p a 4*^ MhJobeL vø| r L p. Hz. 

*■ p a £4, Cf. tbfi'il p, 26. 

4 pp r SS ^ ibfl-il'AlMf f vol. v, p. 378, 
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Toledo. 1 Ih i s city was not reduccd till 7 ^ 4 - Varnar* i tc and 
Sfifite revolts, foslcred by 'Abbåsid agents, wcre successive. 

Berber insurrcctions look ten years to suppress. The Bert>ers 
never forgave their Arab superiors for appropriating to them¬ 
selves the lion h s skare of the conquered land- Farmer staunch 
supporters af the new amir now tu med cnemics and had to be 
Summarily dealt vvith. t hc Sevillan sheik h whose banner and 
mule had led 'Abd-abRahman to vietory lost his head in an up- 
rising. The same fate befelt Badr, 'Abd-abRahnuiiVs right-hartd 
man. 

Enemi es within had their confedcraies withoub In 761 the 
1 Ab basid Caliph al-Mansur had the terner ity to ap point one 
al-Ala* ibn-Mughith as go vernor over Spain. Two ycars l ater 
al-'Alå* was decapitated and his head, preser ved in salt and 
camphor and wrappcd in a black flag and the diploma of 
□ppointment, was for.w arded to al-Mans Gr whilc on a pil grim. - 
age to Makkah.* Al-Mansur, wbo on anot her occaston called 
Wbd-al-Rahman The fakon of Quraysh" * now »cbinted, 

M Thanks bc to Allah for having placed the sea between us and 
such a faer' 1 1 Abd-al-Rahtnån is said even to have equipped a, 
fleet to wrest Sy ria from ‘Abbasid hånds but was forced by 
domes tie problems to stav at home. 

In 777 a formidable confederacy of Arab chiefs in the north- a mauti 
east headed by the go vern or of Barcelona and a blue-eyed son- 
indaw of Yusuf at-Fihri went so far as to inviie Charlemagne ™ æp* 
into an alliance against the new amir of Spain. Charlcmagne t 
%i ho was cons idered an al ly of the f Abbåstd caliph 6 and therefore 
a natural enemy of *Abd-a!-Rahman p advanced (77$) through 
the north-eastem Spanish marches as far as Saragossa/ but had 
to withdraw when that city dosed its gates in his face and 
domes tic enemi es threatened his autbority at home. On its 
#H dolorous route" of retreat through the d,e files of the Fyrenees, 
the Frankisk amiy was attacked in irs rear by BasqueS and other 
mountainccrs from whom it suffered disas trous loss in men and 
baggage. 7 Among the leaders who feli was Roland, whose heroic 

1 I tm-.il -Abbir* £f* P- 5S- 1 lt*n al-QOfi^k p. 33- 

* It-n-' Idli-in, vat ii„ p. Bl; Xtaqqiri, vol. i, p. ^ 3 - 

* Itm ^ Oarlyih, pp. Møqqui, vut. i r p. 3 lS* 

* S« p 29S * Aikådr, p. IIJ. 

f RgintiarJ, CAxrfrmttfXf. mmUt. Halpben, pp. 39-3I; ibn-k hald urt s vul. i* B 
pp, 123-4: ibi-il-AlhEr, vol. vi p pp- 7 ’&- 
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defenpe has becn immortalizcd in the Chanson de Roland, nol 
imljr a gem of c ar ly Frcnch literature but one of the most strik- 
ing epics of medieval times. In effeet, 'Abd-al-Rahman proved 
himself the equal of the mtghticsl sover eign in the West as hc 
had proved htmself the equal of the gr ea test rul er in the East.* 
In the process of subduing his multitudinous adversarics 
f Abd-al- Rahman developed a well-disdpUned, highly trained 
army of 40,000 or more mercenary Berbers, Emportcd from 
Africa.on ivhose loyalty hecould nøv depend for the mamtenanet: 
of Kis thrøne. The fa von r of sudi a body he knew how to keep by 
generous pay, In 773 he discontinued the klint bah hitherto 
del ivered in thename of the 'Abhasid caliph, hut did not assumc 
the caliph al title himsclf. He and his successors down to 
A bd-al -R ahmån II1 contented themselves with the title amir or 
sultan. Under 'Abd-al-RafrmSn I Spain had thus been the first 
province to shake off the authority of the recogniicd caliph in 
Islam, 


With his rcalm Consolidated and temporariiy pacified, ’Abd- 
abRahman tur ned lo the arts of peacc, in whicb he showed 
bimse! f as great as in the art of var. Hc beautified the cities 
of his doøfatn, built an aqueduet for the supply 0 f pure vater to 
the Capital. Enitiated the construction of a Wall round it and 
erccted for himsdf the Munyat 1 al-Rusafah outside Cordova in 
imitation of the patace buih by his anccstor Hishåm in north- 
castcm Svria. To his villa he brought water and introdueed 
exotic plants, such as peachcs and pomegranates. To a lonely 
pa!m trec in his garden. said to be the first imported 
from Syria, he addressed some tender verses of his ovn corn- 
pos i i ion , a 

Two years before his death in 788 'Alxl-al-Rahman founded 
the great Mosque of Cordova - as a rival to the two sanetuari« 
or Islam in Jerusalem and Makkah. Completed and enlarged by 
his successora, the Mosquc of Cordova soon became the Ka'bah 
of Western Islam, With its forest of statdv columns and its 
spacous outer court this monumental struct ure, transformed into 
1 Conttllt Coppée, Vfj). ti, pp. 

1 A lown wcml from lir. fal*o Copik) iiiir^nin.e ,É (Sard hi" 

» ttvlUh, p. 14 : it,» 4l AH,fr. vol. vi, p 71 \ ^ Ui 

rtKPCftiriimi., iht Atab britiiol'iT in n^w vitririi-rs * 
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a C Kristian cathedra! at the reccnquest by Ferdinand fil in 1236, 
has survived to the present dav under thc poputar name fl Ln 
Mezquita ir (thc mosquc). Besidra thc grcat mosque the capita! 
could alrcady I mast a bridge, over thc Guadalquivtr, Ister 
enlarged tn se ven teen arches, Nor werc thc i riterests of the 
founderof the Umayyad régimc limited to the material wdfare 
of his pcoplc. In various ways he diligently strOVe to fashion 
into a national rnouEd Arabians, Syrians, Berbers, Numidiatis, 
llispano- Arabs and Goths—a rather hopclcss task; and m 
more than one sense did he initiale that intellectual movement 
whfch made Islande Spain from thc ninth to thc cleventh 
centuries one of the two centres of world culture. 

The dyn asty established by *Abd-al-Rahmån I. styled al- 
Dåkhii (the newenmer) by Arab chroniders, was to endure 
for two and threc-qu arter cent uries (756 -1031), It reaehed its 
height under thc eighth amlr, 'Abd-at-Rahmån III (g 12-61}, 
the greatest in thc long line and the first to assurne thc tit]e of 
cahph (gag). In faet the reign of thc Caliph "Abd-al-Rahnian 
marks the zenith of the Arab epoch in thc peninsula, Tbroughout 
thc Umayyad period Cordova continued to be the Capital and 
enjoyed a period of incomparablc splendour as the Western rival 
of Baghdåd. 

Thc Umayyad caliphatc began to w*anc aflcr the death of the 
talented regent al-Uijih aUManjur (1002), the "Bismarck of the 
tenth century™ and pøssi bly the greatest statesman and general 
0f Arab Spain, and entirely disappeared in I03K On its mins 
ar ose sundry petty kingdonis and principal i ti es, many of which 
were aJwrays at daggers drawn with onc another and all of which 
finally suctumbed to the growing pow T er of the nat i ve Christians, 
parricularly those of the north. With the fall of Granada in 1492 
the last vestige of Modem rule vanished for ev*er from thc 
pen insula. 

The main task of "Abd-aj-Ralimån al-DakhiTs successors Tr^tment 
con linned to bc the paciheation øf thc land and the solution of 
the k notty problems arising from thc du al character of thc 
population as Christians and Moslems and from the jealousies 
between old Arab Møslems and newly converted Spanish 
Modems, From the begmning the polity followcd by the Arab 
conquerors in the trtratmenl of the ir subjects in Spain was not 
fundamentally different from that pursued in ot her cønquered 
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lands. 1 Poll tax (jisyaX) t levied on Christians and Jews onlj t 
varird between twelvc, twcnfly-føur and forly-etght dirhams a 
JW| according to ihe economie status of the payer. Womcn and 
chtldren, the agcd and destifute p as wc JI as manis and peupte 
afflicted with chronic diseascs. were of course excjnpt. Land tax 
{khardf) f avcraging ahout twenty per cent, af the yietd. p was also 
collected from these dhimmts* but* unlike the poll tax, remained 
miaffcctcd by the conversion of the taxpayer. Temtørie&acquired 
by the s word, toget her with the landed property af the churehes 
and of the lords wbo fled Spam at the time of the conquest, were 
confbcated and parcel I ed out among the conquerors as indivj- 
duals; but the serfs were left on those lands as cultivators and 
were requircd to hånd four-hfths of the produce to the new 
Maslem lords. Out of this confiseated icrritory, howevcr, One- 
fifth was appropriated by the State, which exacted from its serfs 
only one-third of the crops, Some of the State lands were later 
di vided in to fiefs among Syrians and Arabs who were imported 
to quell revolts. 


A slave on becoming Mos [cm was freed: M No bondage in 
LUm . Christian communities were left unmofested in the 
exerdse øf their faith and under their own c cel es jastica I iaws and 
native judges, whose jurisdicHon, of course, did not include cases 
mvolving Modems and offences against the religion of Islam. In 
genera 3 < therefore, the Moslem occtipation of Spain entaiJcd no 
new unbearablc hardships to the natives. “In some respectS 11 , 
eclares I_)ozy r a the Arab con qu est was c ven a heneht to Spain, M 
t Toke the power of the privileged group t inclnding the nobility 
* m ctr E)'' amdioraicd the eundition of the servile class and 
gave the Christian landowncr such rights as the alienation ofhis 
property which he was derned under the Visigoths. 

evert helcss, Christians tlocked to Islam, In mountam and 
ni ™. r cg ions they maintained the old national pattern and 
traditions! culiure, but in the cities theydid not. As Neo Mos lems 
rh. y fonsiituted a social class by themselves, called bv the Arabs 
MuiL'al/adun smg. Mtmaliad , adopted, affiliated) and by the 
Spamards Mviadits, In course o f time these neophytes beeame 
the most discomented body in the population. Their ranks were 


1 Sce iihovt, (ip L 170-71,, 
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recruited main ly from serfs and freedmen and the* ir descendants 
ivho culti vated the soil or toiied as dav labourers. Some of them* 
thcnigh professing Islam P were “secret Christians";* but they all 
knew well the clear and inexorable law of apostasy from Islam, 
which pres cr i bed death* The Mos [em Arahs treat ed all Afutvai- 
Idéf s as inferiør, though sonu* of them were of noble descent. By 
the end of the 6rst ceotury after rhe conquest thesc Muwaffads 
had beeome the major i ty of the population in several cities, 
where they were the first to fake up arms against the es ta blished 
order. 

1 Hulu-giUM, “MrmultuL'k «in£tanim ,T , Bk 11, in A, i>cbltui r rY/sf^^r, 

vol iv (Frank ført, [Wij, p. 293, 
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[S Cordova, the sour hern suburb, referred to as al-raiaj* was 
øverwhelmingly populated wiih such Neo-M oslems, renegades 
from the Christian point of vtew. Seer ions of them were under 
the influence of students and tcachers of theology and kiw 
{faqifa), about four rhousand of wliom fl out is hed in the Capital. 
As long as Hisham I (788-96), the pious and scholarly son 1 and 
successor of Abd-al-Rahman, ruled there was no i m media te 
causefor trouble. But the rcignof HishanVs successor, al- Hakam 
I (796-822), who was gay and addictcd to the chase and wine, 
changed the situation. Objection was made not only to the le vi ty 
of al-Hakam hut also to his bodyguard, eomposed mainty of 
negroes and other foreign mercenarics who knew no Ara hk. 3 
The trouble began in 805 when onc day as the amir was passing 
in the sireets the mob attacked him wiih stones while the theo- 
logians applauded. Seventy-iwo of the ringleaders who were 
latcr found hnplicated in a edtupiracy to depose al- Hakam 
were apprehended and crucihed. Uprbings in the renegade 
quarter followed One an ot her, culminatmg in a scrious outbreak 
irt 814* under the leadership of a Berber jaqik. Al-Hakam was 
shut up In his patace by the furious mob, but his cavalry fin al ly 
succeeded in cut ting down the in surgen ts. The suburb was dealt 
w ith ruthlessly. Its Ecaders, to the number of three hundred, were 
na i led to crosses. head downwards. The who le population was 
ordered to evacuate Spatn In three days and the quarter was 
level led to the ground. ft was forbidden for anyone to build 

73- T7: ita -l Athir. vol, vi, pp ^ „ f . ■/,< VpL ifi 

p. jhj! ibn-Kh.JJiLfL p vqL iv, p* i ab. 

1 Htfi-alAEhlr, to] . vi, pp, 101-3; ibp-a]<JfltJyab J p . 
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there again. 1 Eight thousand families found asylum in Morocco« 
particularly in Fås (Ftz), which Idris IL a dcsc^ndant of 
*Alip Vtm then. buil ding as his new Capital.® O thers t compr is¬ 
ing fiftcen thousand individuals* landed at Atexandria, Here 
ihe re fugees succeeded in making themselves masters of the 
town until 827, when ihcy were forccd to flcc by a general 
of the Caliph al-Ma'mun. For a rtew abodc the exilcs ehose 
Crete t a part of which still beton ged to the By Kantine empire. 

They rwjuccd the whole island and the ir kader founded a 
dynasty which lasted until Crctt was reconcjucred by the G recks 
in 96 j + * 

Sortie Spanish Moslems, it should be noted, were invaluable ^ 
allies to the Arabs and allowed themselves to be used aguwi J, h u /' " 
their former ccnreligionists. Such was the case of T Amrus ibn- 
Yusuf, who in 807 was appointed by ab Hakam as govemor of 
TolcdOj the proud “royal city”* which in the eyes of the con- 
quered nat i ves waa politically and ecclcsiastically the most im¬ 
porta nt tow r n. Toledo had been restlcss under Moslem yoke, its 
renegades and Christians were in a chronic State of revolt. In 
honour of a visit from the fourtccn-year-old trowm prince Abd- 
al-Rahmån, son of al-Hakam p 'Amrus at the suggestion of 
abl^akam arranged for a banejuet to which ht invitcd hun¬ 
dreds af notable Tokdans, In the tourt yard o This newjyerected 
c astic stretched a long ditch* whenee had eome the day used 
in constructing that sfronghold- Besidc the ditch Am rus now 
planted an executioner. As each guest entered the courtyard the 
s word feli upon his neck. The eorpses were dumped ifito the 
ditch. For several years after this lp slaughter of the ditch 1 ' * 
turbulent Toledo remained tranqudJ But other cities such as 

1 In iiicfLiory of thi* M?nsarkmiil epå»o4e *1-l,la tam WOO the fohriquct ahRahacJl 
(t he Hlburtufli). llut-tfi-Ahbar, //*s//<*A r p. ^3. . 

* The quarltr they wtiJrd U still oJkd iém*t dJ-Amdatt*F t i hr hank ttl tjjr 

Attlitusims. 

1 p* 5 1 ’ 

* Ibn-abAVhår, ffuIM r p p. 39 40 : M.iqqnri, vol. i, p. 219 ; Mifrlkushi, pp 
Kinili, WwUÅ r pp. 161 l 8 4 t Yft'q&bi* ™L li, p. Yåqiit, ioL i, p. 337^ 

a i L-réi’r%ia\ n tiidomi Pacensia, M L>d chrofliran.", in Eifam* l^T*da; fÅtalr* 
jKJgrepåkw& /* fj/™ * ed Fr. Hcnrique Hor «,vvlnu 

(Madrid, 1753), p. iOJj maJinai uJ-mwfåå ftht city of kinjjs) »n Q^iwild, AtÅdr, 

P iti-htåjrjk, ife*i'Ath]r. vol. vi t p. IJJ; ibn-Khaldun, vol. tv, p. 196. 

1 Ibn *i QQtivoli, pp- 45-9; ibn-'Jdhlii, vol. U. pp. Jl-l. 
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Mer i da rønained in a State of revolt umil thc reign of 'Abd-al- 
Rahmån II, 1 an energcric årti s an of Umayyad Spanish un i ty 
and a zeaious patron of music and astronomy. 

As an amlr ‘Abd-al Rahmån II (822-53), latcr surnamcd 
al-Awsat, was inducnccd by four personages; a wontan, a 
eunuch, a thcologian and a singer. The wonvtn was his favouritc 
wife. Sultan ah (queen) Tarub, a c o nsti m mate intriguer. The 
eunuch was his gtftcd slave Nasr, the royal chambcrlain, son of 
a Spån i ard and a favourite with the queen.* The theologian 
was none other than the Berber ringgader of the fagik -renegade 
mutiny of Cordova, Yahya ibn-Yahy* (f 849) of the M asm ud ah 
mhe, a student of thc Imam Målik ibn-Anas in Baghdåd and 
ihc man respons i ble for thc introduction of the Måliki rite into 
al-Andalus* So firmly established did this rite become that the 
people therc were wont to dedarc; "Wt know no other works 
but the Book of Attah and the Mstwaffa of Målik".* The 
singer was a Persian tenor, Ziryåb, who hailed from Baghdåd. 

Zlryab* was one of those musicians who had graced the 
court of Harun al-Rashld and his sons, where he had distin- 
guished himself not only as an artist but also as a man of science 


1 U tHayym.3 araers of Cer4&V3ii 

t r ‘AbdgfcL-Rjifcm&ii I (75^-SS) 
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4 Mnqrini, p. *J6. 
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and letters, Thereby Ke aroused the jealousy of his equahy 
renowned teacher, Ishaq ai-MaWfiU, and Hed first to north- 
western Afiica. Anxious to make of Gordova a second Baghdådi 
'Ahd-al-Rahrnin, who mamtamed an opulent eourt and imitated 
the lavish prodigalities of Hirun. rode oul (822) of his capitaE 
in person to wdcome the young minstrcL 1 Z try ab I i ved with his 
new patron* from whom he reeeived an emolument of 3000 
dinars annually and real estate in Cordova worth 40,000 dinars, 
on terms of cl osest intimacy + He soon eclipsed all other musici ans 
in the tand. Besides heing eredited with knowing the w r ords 
and tunes of lO*øOO gongs* which like other musicians he 
believed the Jinn had taught him during the night, Ziryib 
shone as a poet and as a student of astronomy and geography “ 
What b more important, he proved himself so polished, witty 
and entertaining that he soon became the most popular figure 
among the smart set of the time* even an arhiter of fashiom 
Hitherto hair had been wom !ong and parted on the forehead, 
now it was trimmed low on the brow; water had been drunk 
out of metal vessels* now out of glasses; certain dishes, ineluding 
asparagus, had been unpopuiar i now those same dishes became 
favourites—all because of Ziryåb's example. 3 

low ard the close of 'Abd-ahRahmån^ reign the lure of the 
language, literatiue, religion and other institutions 01 the com 
querors—ineluding the harem system^had become so streng 
that a large number of urban Christians had become Arabi- 
cized though not actually Islamized. Dazzled by the glamour oi 
Arab civilization and conscious of the ir own inferiority in art, 
poetry, philosophy and science* na ti ve C hristians soon beg au 
to ape the Arah way of living. These imitators now became so 
numerous as to constitute a social class by themselves and at> 
quired the epithet Mozarabs, 1 Spain, be it remembered, was one 
of the last counlries of Europe to be Chrbtianized; same of ils 
country' distriets w F ere still pagan at the time of the Moslem 
conquest and its Visigothic Arianism agreed tn its Chrbtology 
with Modem doetrine, A contwmporary Christian writer of 
Cordova deplores the faet that the Christian laymen shuu the 
works of the Latin Fat hers and are "Intoxicatcd with Arab 

1 CL itm-Khmklftn, MtfaJdamiÅ, p< 357, by Maqq*ri r *bU, p. au. 

* Miiqqtm* val. ii, p. S"; ibnvuHjipjTLhp p, 6S 

* M Liqqum, Tnl- iu pp. 

*■ From Af. jWHJftf'rrt. We who utopi* th<? Am bie language and nuafdttil. 
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eloquence". 1 As early as 724 or thercabout John, bishop of 
Scville, is said to have made an Arabic recension of fhe Hible 
for th<- convenienet? øf Arabidxed Christians and the Moors.* 

As a reaction agamst this tendcncy toward Ara h id aat ion. a 
curious movement now started amon g the Christian rcalots of 
Cordova which resul led in the voE tint arv martvrdom of se veral 
men and women. J he Jeading spirit waa an aseet i c priest, 
Ku log Sus. suppurted by his wealthy friend, Jatcr his biographer, 
A| var o. 3 Nothing muld have erystallized the semiment of the 
movement bel fer tban the cxecution on the feast of Ramadan 
(850) of another Cordovan priest, Perfectus by nam«, for having 
revikd Muhammad and curscd I si am. J Headed by the bishop of 
Cordova the populace lost no time in dedaring Perfectus a saint 
and in atiributing mtraclcs lo him; for did he not beforc bis 
dceapitation correctly prophesy the itu med i ate death of Na?r, 
the eunueh rhamberlatn in charge of execution? Na?r, it seems, 
had entered into a conspiraty with Tarub to poison tier royal 
husband; Tarub's motive was to securc for her own son 'Ab* 
dullah the succession to the throne to the prejudice of Mu¬ 
hammad (the t'ldest of 'Abd-al-Rahmån's forty-five son?;, who 
ivas born of another wife. 'Abd-al-Rahman got wind of the 
schcme, and u hen Na^r brotight a phial claiming that it held a 
wonderful remedy the monarch ordered him to try it 6rst on 
Mmself.* 

\'ot long after the Perfectus episode a monk named Isaac 
appeared heføre the qåcli on the pretext of wishing to be con* 
verted to Islam and began to hcap curses on Muhammad. Like 
Perfectus hc was beheaded and soon bccanie a saint * Now the 
race began. Clergy and latty went out of their way to blaspherne 
Islam with the simple intention of reedving the incscapable 
penatty that they well knew went with such an offence. Eleven 
thus “suffererf martyrdom” in less than two months. 

Insti gal cd !>y Abd-al-Rahmån, the bishops hesitatingly held 
a council which, against the protests of Eubgtus, forbade Chris- 


! AW,, "ladicelui lnmintW, La Ktp^U ,<* vol, «L p, j :l , 
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lians henceforth to aspire to this holy deafh. But it was all to □□ 
avail. At last came the tum of a beautiful young føllowcr of 
Eulogius, Flora, daughter of a Christian mother and Moslem 
fat her. Together with a youthful min, Mary* who was a s ister 
of one of the previously deeapitated munks, Flora had suc- 
eumbed to the temptation of blaspheming the Frophct and was 
merely committed to jail by a compassionate qHerc Eulo- 
gius, who had also been cast in jail and had chcrished a pure 
and spotless love for Flora, cmployed all the permi asi ve rhetoric 
at his command to encourage the gir! he loved and her com- 
panion, as the two wavered in the ir sacriftdal ardour, to go to 
the scaffbld. The Virgin wou!d-be martyrs did not recant; they 
auffered the supreme penalty on November 24+ 851. 1 This 
hysteri ral desire for sclf-immolatioo did not subside until 
Eulogius himself in 859, then bishop of Cordova, was executed 
by Muhammad 1 (852 -86), who bad maugurated a policy of 
severe repression. The total ind ud cd some forty-four martyrs. 

Other disturbances, not ss> fantastic though more scrious in Prniiww 
character, were in store- In the first plaee, neither Mubaminad inrøfoit 
nor his two so ns and successors* aLMundhir (886-8 and ’ Ab- 
dullah (888-91 ^), represent the best tradition of tolerance and 
energy associated with the housc ofUmayyah* Thcn there were 
the usual difliculttes atten dant on the accession to the throne, 
which according to Mosiem dy nas tic practice went to the ddest 
or the ablest in the reigning family. After a rule of less than hvo 
years abMundhir was poisoned at the instigation of his successor 
by a lancet iised by the surgeon in bleeding him.- In t he meantime 
Af men Had and Mozarab revolutions were cont inning through- 
out the dom a In and se veral States were bfeaking loose and 
asserting their iridependence under Berber or Spanish Mostern 
rule. Such separatist movements, sponsor ed by Neo* Mos lems 
who posed as nationalist champions in provinces which in theory 
were subject to Cordova, conttnued to engage the attention of 
the Umayyad amTrs till the beginning of the tenth centur}". 

In the south the mountainous State of Regio, a with its Capital 

1 F-Sptofil vftl. JL. pp, 41?-lS; Alvitio, “Vita KuJogij'", in ibid. pp. 547 ir?. 

1 lbn-'IdMri, wL is, pp. l-faråL iii, vnl. i* LiitftMluclkhft hy Tkfty, pp. 44-0. 

Cf. ihnaMp- loi| i tm-K laaldun, i*, p. 132; m -JéAbJr f p, 150, 

1 Ar. Itiftyyfch, which ifcfi-Khaldun (vol. iv, \K p. 134), amang offem* 

fluidet itytm lind mhfuws with Molugi wii I hr capttal of Rrpin undet 

thi? VutyoUui und *{wt the rcign af 'Abdbal-Ratømln I IL S« Jdriji, p. iS. 
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al Archidona, cntcred in 873 inio treatv relations with. Mu- 
hammad, who practica l ly recognized its independence subject 
to a yearly tribut«, The nat i ves were mostly Islamized Spaniards. 
In the northcrn marches indepondent Aragon under the banu- 
Qasi, 1 an old Visigoihic family which had emhraccd Islam, 
incorporated within itsdf in the middie of the ninth century 
Saragossa, Tudela and ot her importam fronticr towns.* The 
banu-Qast were in league with thcir netghhours to the west. the 
kings of Leon. Through out the land around Toledo, a city 
whtch was more often tn rebellion than in peace, the Berber 
banu-dhu-al-NQn, at the head of bands of brigands, carried fire 
and sword, In Seville, which as the chief centre of Roman 
rul ture under the Visigoths had a population mostly dcscended 
from Romans and Goths, the banu-liajjåj becamc ali-powerfuL 5 
Thcsr riders of Seville and its drstrict were dcscended in the 
female line from Sarah, granddaughter of Witiza and wife of 
an Arab. The historian ibn-al-Qutlyah (son of the Gothic 
woman) was atso dcscended from Sarah, 4 In the Galkian South¬ 
west a daring renegade of Mérida and Badajoz, 'Abd-al-Rah- 
mån ibn-Marwån iil-Jilliqi 4 by name, founded an independent 
principal i ty wbénce, with the aid of Alfonso III, king of Leon 
and namral a!ly of al! rebels against the Arab governmem, he 
spread terror far and wide. At the south-western corner of the 
pen insula, which is the modem Algarve* of Portugal, another 
renegade established himsdf as master towards the cbse of 
M uham mad's reign. In the south-West Murcia (Ar. Mursiyahi, 
under another renegade printe, shook off Arab suzerainty. But 
the most dangerous and implacable of all rebels was one ’ Umar 
ibn-Hafsun + 

'tfmar wm a Moslem descendant of a Vis i got hk count. Start¬ 
ing his cotaurful career ahout 880 as an organker of a band 
of brigands with head qua ners in an ancient castle on Mounl 


i ChrQn ’« J1 ".*» f#-*Urt**. vol. ,iii. p. 4» 7 . 

* go PP , »s. 11314 - Q«I u rawtak«, jw r "Maia" in ibu-K^Uan, 

™' n- >34, »1«™ to d*»wtidaBi4 art und “Lub*‘, i.™,. a. ibn-'ldhw 

wl li, pp. * 75 - 6 . ^ * 

1 tbft r |ilSiZin, vol. Sip pp. 128 ttf,; ifan-KhaSdQn, vol iv. p 116 
1 Ibn-^Qaiivab. pp. 4-6. ’ p, ‘ J " 

» L* tha CVdiqiiTi.il« ii.n-'IdhJri vol. 8, pp. 1 CJ. 1o4; ibn-aJ Qitfyab, p„. JW 
Ibn.abA'hlr, Vol. ni, pp. IJJ-S: D^bln, p. 3røl ibn-Khaldon. vol. i- p. 

/hiAAiij, vol li, p. 1IØL ' y J 

1 Frum Af. [h* w«gt. 
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Bobastro. 1 'Cmar, after serving temporarily In the royal aitny at 
Cordova P rose with the support of the motintainecrs of Elvira (II- 
btrah) to a position of leadership in the Spanish south againsr 
Mostern rule. His rebellion engaged the attention of three amirs,, 
Mut|pammad, al-Mundhtr and 'Ahdullåh, To the Southern 
Christians and malcontcnts # Umar becanic the champion of a 
long-suppressed nationality. To the Arabs p however, he was "the 
accuraed", "the rogue 11 .* Af ter many viewsltudes of fortone he 
sucqeeded in isolating Cordova and opened negotiations with the 
VAbbasids 1 and the Aghlabid ruler of Africa with a view to re- 
ceiving an appointment for himseif as govemor of Spaim Fading 
in this ambitions plan, he professed about the year 899 the re¬ 
ligion of his forbears, which he had long concealed in his heart, 4 
adoptlng Samuel as a bapiismal name, Again and again did 
Samuel shake the Umayyad throne to Lte very foundalion. The 
authørity of the successors of ^Ahd-aJ-Rahmln I stood jeopar- 
dizcd h sad ly in need of a resterer. 

* Ar. Bubsilitftr; lbu-al'Qilfiy-Lh, p. oo;, p. 150. Cf. i 1 >n / Iilri, vol. il P 

PP- n:^, r 20, i bri’.L] Ath ir, vol. %ii. p. 295. 

* Hm 'Ldhiri, val, jj, pp, ti 7 . lio« 12}. Cf. r I$d> vo! P ti. p. 3 . 67 , 

* IliU-KhaMurL, vaL iv > p, ij£ B * limi <Sliiri, VtfL ii P p, 143.. 
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When *Abd * al - Rahmån III succeedcd his grandfather p 
'AbdulLåh, in 912, he was bardy twenty-three ycars of ag*. 
"AbdulJåb had in sti gated on* of hia own sorts to kill the other, 
*Abd~al-Kahman*s fat her, Muhammad, on a mere suspicion of 
disloyalty. 1 Laler he tonni ved al the murder of his ot her son, the 
fratriddei Icaving himsdf childless. At the accession of "Abd-al- 
Rahmnn the vast Mos lem State organized by his first namesakc 
had shrunk to Cordova and its environs, 

The young amir proved hi fnsel f the man of the hour. His were 
thos* qualifies of resolu teneas F danrig and candour which c h ar¬ 
ae terixe haders o f men in all ages r Slowly but s urely f Abd-aI- 
R ah man reclaimed the lost provine es, one af ter the other. Wi t h. 
character istic energy, which he displayed throughout his long 
reign of half a century (912-61 :. s hc extended his conqucsts on all 
sides. Ecija was the firs! to surrender and that on the bst dav of 
912, 3 Elvira followed snit. Jacn offered no resistance. Archidona 
agreed to pay tribut c. Se ville opened its gates toward the dose of 
913, Regio, whose moiiniain fastnesses had shieldcd the botd 
fottowers of lbn-y afsun, was reduced step by step, The redoubt- 
able leader himself rem a i ned defiant in his im pregn a ble Bobas tro 
Und! death came in gij to put out of the way that formidable 
rnemy of thirty-seven ycars' stand i n g. O nly Tolcdo remained 
unsubdued, but in 932 the pr ond former capital suceumbed to 
famine and stege. The whole land was thus pacified and the state 
Consolidated under the sway of a beneficent absolute ruler. 

In the meantime extern al enemies were threa toning. Among 
these the most dangerous were the Moslem Fåtimids to the south 
and the Christian kings of Leon. to the north. ‘Ubaydullah ab 
Maltdi, the faunder of ihe Fåtimid dynasty in Tunisia in 909* had 
1 Ibn^ldliiri, tqI. i r Intfwhlctkjo bf liaiy, pp_ 4--5®. Ifan-il.-AlMr, tfufM, p, . 
1 lUimlAbbir, p. 99, ii d^lil in daiminy for "Abd-aL-katiiHin JJJ the 

km grif irign in IilRfn cUswn ta hh lime. Sm jtbuvc, p. 4X1,13. 2 
1 thn>']>dhirt. vti iL ii, p, 165. 
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negotiated an alliance with ibn-Haf^un and sent emissaries and 
apies across The straits. As they ctaimed descent from Fåtimah, 
daughter of the Prophet and wife of T Ali, the Fåtimid caliphs 
would acknowdedgo no authortty in Islam oiher than theirown, 
The Cordovan ibn-Masarrah (883-931). the pseudo-Empe- 
doclean pbilosopher who mtrodueed into the West an esoteric 
system of writing whose words bore an i nner and mysteriotis 
meaning which only the initiates could understand, may have 
been commissioned to cstablish a Fatimid party in Spasn through 
his organized fraterrnlies. Realizing that his position in Spam 
could not be safe while an enemy flourished in Africa, "Abd-al- 
Rahman, whose suzerainty was reeognijsed in Morocco as early 
as 917 or 918, obtained possession of Ceuta in 93 j and ultimatdy 
secured homage from a great part of the Barbary coast, 1 His 
en 1 arged and renovated fleet, 1 second to none in the world of that 
age T with Almeda* aa chief harbour, dispuled with the Fatimid 
navy ihe supremacy of the western Mediterrane an. In gø a 
Spån is h fleet of seventy ships devastated parts of the African 
coast in re Lal i at ion for a raid made on the Spanish shore by the 
Sicdian fleet at the dammand of the Fåtimid caiiph, 1 

While these operations against domestic and foreign foes wens 
in progress r Abd-ahRahmån J xvhose mother was a Christian 
slave, was often engaged in the boly w + ar against the Christians 
of the north who had hitherto never been subdued- Here ihe land 
of the Basques 5 oceupied the centre, bndging the Pyrenees. To 
the east lav the still embryonic kingdoms of Navarre and Aragon. 
To ihe west siretehed those terntoHes which developed inio the 
kingdoms of Castile and Leon. As early as 914 the undaunted 

1 Jbft'KtutdEhi, vd. ir p pp r IA?-S r quoi«i m Maqqtm. voL i. p. 227. 

1 Th« SpafJi-h Mattern tf<et bad Mrvcral eiirtfunler* with the Scuadmiiviun pLmtes 
kfiown in. KngUlltl u* NWhmcn (Nøramen), with the Xormimi of l'uncc aihI 
with the Danee, to Æ af whnro tb* Arabs Applied ihe K*ncric term M a,jQ» {fb*- 
werttuppera). The fint occaiidR cm which the .Mhjuji Attrmptn! 4 tumling W m in 
&44, in the rt iRn of"AULid* Hawaii II, «Eint *nlh thdf rigitfe thip* tbey anrhnrL'il 
befor« Ijitnn aad ihen øccupird Srvilk. tu SjS-ør, in the mgnøt Muhiimmud l p 
(hcy uttei^ptcd MrtTfal lacdiiffs on eIijt ccHib af the ptninxuk I bn-EibQupya.h, 
p. 63; ibn-'Mhari, \oL ii p pp. fyqo r 99; vol, i t p. 364; ibn-jibAlhir* %v\ t di p 

pp, 11-11^ 58; fittktrtkefi vol- ii, pp. 250-371. 

■ Fpjni Ar, abMunyuh twatehtciwer). 

1 Hm’Khttklun T vol. it, p. 46; tr. dc blatti-, ffén Bffbértt tt én Jynnif£*t 
muiu/itriMKtt i/f I'Afriqw «d. Puul CaMnuva, to 3 . q < Pa_ra^ h 1^27), 

P* S 43 

1 "Brylhkaiw" of [^Uilo-itm-Qutayhah, pp, 121,1323 Ibn-ll'AtMf, vd.rih p, 4S; 
ihn ■ Ktuki CiRj vuL it* p. i-i^ 
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king of Leon p Qrdono 11 / laking adva ek age of the situation in 
tbr Moslenri kingdom p commenced hoslilhics by devastating the 
region to ihe south. Three years larer he succeeded in capuiring 
one of 'Åbd-ai-Rahman's generals and nailing his head beside 
that of a witd boar to the wall ofa fromier fortrcss h San Estchan 
de Gormaz, 1 which rhe Mos lem general was besitging. Fillaging 
forays from these nort hern enemics were successive. In g ZO 
'Abd-al-Rahmån took the held in person, razed San Esteban 
(S. Estcvan), demolishcd a number of other strongholds 3 in 
that debatable Jand between Christiamly and hiam and at Val 
de Junqueras 1 vate of rceds) met th+- combincd forces of Qrdono 
II and Sancho 1 the Great of Navarre and inflicted on them a 
severe de feat. After o verrun rung paris of Navarre and adj acent 
Christian lands, + Abd-al-Rahman rettirned iriumphantly to his 
Capital Four years I ater he penetrated as far north as Pampo 
hina/ Capital of Navarre, which he demolishcd. Its haughty 
king, the bulwark of Christianity in the east, referred to as "dog ?l 
by ibn-TdhSri/ was reduced to impotence for a long lime after 
this. About the same time the other champion of the native 
c au se r Ordonøj died and the civil discord which followed brought 
a lul I in iruiitaiy activity. 

The remaining ycars of " Ahduil-Rahmåi/s loug rcign werc 
ti I led wlth evidences of vvlse and able administration. One of the 
hrst among those was the prodamation that beginning Friday, 
January 16, 929* the ruling sovereign should be designated in all 
public prayers and official doeuments as caliph. For hin ise! f he 
c hose the title a!-Kkalif ah al-Ndsir li-Dvs Allåh t the caliph- 
defender of the religion of God/ ft was most appropriate for him 
who brought Moslem Spain to a higher position ih an it bad ever 
befare enjoycd to asstime the role of amir al-mu minm es pedally 
in vituv of the low leve! to which the Eastern caliphate had fallen. 

1 k, AnHW of Mim'fldLp vn|, iii B p, 7£ Maqqari, vol. i, p. 235; "Adhwn tF of itm- 
Tihåii* vøl. li, pp. 179, iSyv 

* Or Castro Moftn; Af. khan! ]jhtiban h Aihliii or QiiihLar Milrnih. 

* !bl’ l Jdhart h vol. il p- wy. Hbn- l Åbd*Rshbilrip. pott laurcftle of ’Abd al- 

Rahman, apcnki of Hvmty ilrangtlsJib tvM m-rtl Lh oat rarrtpjii^o, tol, ii t 

P- 3 ^ 

* l ‘ShiLiijah" of ibfl-jilQ&ttyaH, p. 114- "Shimjiih" of Maqq&il val. i, p. jjy, 
,h Sjinjah rF of iln-KM 4 fln h vol iv, p. 141 . 

1 * r BomWtaJili ,+ in aMiqquri, voL i, p. 334 1 ibirTrihurl vol. il pp. 196, 1^. 

* Vol, i|, p, 200. 

T Vfjrf, vol. il pp. 3 &S, iho^UMrl vol. U t pp r 16a* 211-13; ibn-KhjJdtin. 
voL k, p. 137, cd pi cd by Mvjqi-ri + vol. i ± p_ HJ 
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As ckfender of the faith the Caliph al-Nasir felt il hb suprerne 
duty to press ihe holy war agamst the Christians, who never 
ttascd to tast covetaus eyes an their ancestral tcrritory to the 
south. His campaigns comimied tintd the yesr p$g, in which 
King Ramiro 1 ! of Leon and Queen Regent Tota 1 of Navarre, 
widow of Sancho the Greaf p inflicted on hint at Alhandega/ 
south of Sal am ane a, the firstserious check his military operations 
had encountercd in iw r en ty-se ven years of al most incessant 
warfarc. The caliph's huge arrny was practically annihilated; 
he himself bardy escaped with his life. This same Tota I ater 
appeared at the court of the caliph logether vi ith her son, in 
who se name she was rulirig Navarre, and with her grandson 
Sancho the Fat, ex-king of Leon. secking mcdical advice for 
Sancho ane! miliiarv aid to reinstall him on the tilrane. 3 The 
royal guests wc re reret ved ingrcat state/while the Mostern capitaJ 
was treated to the grand sight of Christian royalty knøddng in 
supplication at thc door of the caliph whosc word was law from 
the mouth of the Ebro to the Atlantic and from the foot of thc 
Fyrenets to Gibraltar, Through the ski 11 of the Jewish court 
physician and statesman Hasday ben-Shaprut, Sancho was 
retieved of his excessive eorpulence, which had eost him his 
crown, and Through the caliph's c Sorts he regained in 960 his 
lost authority. 

The ealiph's court at thai time was one of the most glamorous 
in all Europe- Acerediled to it were envoys from the Byzantinc 
emperor as well arn from tht- monarchs of Gcrmany, haiy and 
Franoe. 1 Its seat, Cordova, with half a million i nha Li tants, seven 
hundred mosques* and three hundred public baths, yieldcd in 
magnifkence only lo BaghdSd and Constantinople. The royal 
piilsct, with four hundred rooms and apartments housing 
ihousands of slaves and guards, stood nor th* West of the lown on 
one of thc spurs of <he Sierra Morena ovcrlooking the G und al- 
quivir. ’Alid-al-Kahmån started its ro ns Irurt ion in 936 with 
moncy loft, so the legend goes, by one of his concubincs. His 
lirst thought was to tise the fund for ransoming captives in 

1 "Tiitah" in ibn-Khnldun, voL iv, jqi. 141-3. 

* Frwtt Ar. ihr ni tal. ml, i, |tp, 447. 

* 1 bn-K i' .i 1 1 liin. vul, IV, t i, 143, umitcd in Mdqqari, vol, i. p. 435 i 

* Itri-'Mliiin, vol. H, p. 3 ^ iU-Khaldyn, vol, iv, pp, 14,-3; Maqqifi, vo). i, 

p. M", 

1 Thr« thcHiund in ibfl "Idhåri, vol. ii. p. 147, Cf. Maqqui, vel. I, p. 355, 
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Christian hånds. Sinee none wrre found he aeted on the sug- 
g^stion of his other concubiric p al-Zahra ;.she with thc bright 
face), and crected this palatial niansiors whicK hc ri amed after her. 
Marble wa& brought from Numidia and C arthage; columns 
as well as basins with golden statues were imported or reeeived 
as presents from Constantinuple; and io p oOO workmen with 
1500 beasts of burd.cn labourod on it for a score of yearsJ 
E111 arged and embel lished by al-NS^irs two successors, al- 
Zahrå 1 Leeame the nueleus of a royal suburb wjiose rem aln s T 
partly exeavated in and after 1910, can still be 

In al-Zahrl* the caliph surrounded himself with a bodyguard 
of JJ SIavs*' which niunbered 37 S° a ans ^ headed his standing 
army of a hundred thousand men. J At lirst apphed to slaves 
and pri soners captured by Germans and ot hers from amon g the 
Slavonic tribes and sold to the Arabs* the name Stav was later 
given to all purchased foreigners: Franks, Oattcians h Lombards 
and the like, who as a ru le were secured young and Arabtcized. 
With the aid of these "janissaries' or " Maniluks P of Spahl ihe 
caliph siot on ly kept treason and brigand age in check but reduced 
thc influcnce of the ojd Arab arbtocracy, Commerce and agri- 
cuUurc consequently dourished and the sources 01 ineome for 
the state were mult i pi i cd, The royal revenue amounted to 
6,24 ^ 5 ock> dinars, a third of which sufiiced for the army and a third 
for public works p while thc balance was placed irt reserve. 5 
Never before was Cordova so prosperous, ab And alus so rsch 
and the State so triumphant. And all this was adlieved through 
the genius of onc man, who, we are told, died at thc ripe age of 
se venty-three leavring a statement that he had known on ly 
faur teen days of happmess. 0 

1 Ibn MtUuri, voL iLj. pp. 14«, 346 % iLn’H*wq#l ± p. 771 ibn<Kka!dLin< vol iv p 

p + I44; Muqcj&n, voUj pp- Etn-Khallikift. voL u, p. 41J. 

* ibc-'ldMii, vd ii f p, L 

» Mia udi, vol. iii, pp, 74. Wadi waj * CTnilem^riry, ih^u^h dulime, 

ftULtnr 

* Ar. »c p. 135 . 

* llm-’LJUii, u, p. i*Tf ibli■ Kintliltin, nri. u, p. 413. Cf, ibn-l.LxwquJ, p, 77. 

* Ibn-'Ud, vol. », p. 24^ 
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The rdgns of *Abd-aI-Rabmån 11 ] and his successor al- 
Hakam II (961-76), toget her wiih the dictatorship of ai-Hajib 
aJ-Mansur (977-1002), mark ihe apogec of Moslem nik in the 
West. Keither before nor aftc-r thas was Moslem Spain able to 
exerrise the same pol i tical influence in European and African 
aiTairs- 

I11 this period the Umayyad Capital took its place as the most 
eultured city in Europe and. with ConstantinopJe and Baghdad* 
as one of the three culiural centres of the worid- Wkh its one 
hundred and thirteen ihousand homes, 1 twenty-ene suburbs,* 
seventy libraries and numerous bookshaps, mosques and palaees p 
it aequired international farne and inspired awc and ad mi ration 
in the h earls of travellers. It enjnyed miles of paved streets 
illununatcd by lighis from the bordering houscs 3 whereas, 
"seven hundred ycars after this time there was not so mueh as 
one public ]amp in London , and "in Paris, cenluries suhsc- 
quently. whoevcr stepped over his threshold on a rainy day 
stepped up to his anklcs in mud'V When the IJniversity of 
Oxford still looked upon bathing as a heathen custom, genera¬ 
tions of Cordovan scicntists had been enjoying baths in Itixurious 
establishments. Ihe Arab attitude tOW&rd the Nordic barbarians 
found ex pressi on in the words of ihe learned Toledan judge 
Så f id a (t 1070), Who thought that °becausc the sun does not 
shed its rays dlrecdy over their heads, dieir cl i mate is cold and 
atmosphere clouded. Conscqucntly their temperaments have 
become raid and their humours rude, while their bodies have 

* titf i- 1 liLhiirh vul, in p. 247. CF. Mnqtiari, vol, i, p. 

1 vol. i, f. p. J99> 304- Cf r ibn-ldhiri, *oL ii r pp, 147.S. 

* Maciqari. ¥ul. i. pr 29^ Ih Tlitx: lights werr r viden t ly fiutcnttj lo ihe front 
doers or »run, 

* Johft W Pnper* A giifær? tf/ tff /jtfr/fafeg/ ^^4/ tf/ £*r*p* f rrV. td. 
(Lo n do n * tøm), vol, ii, p, jn 

w Jok* pp. &9. 
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grown large, their cømpiexion fight and their hair long. They 
lack withal sharpness of wit and penetration of intellect 3 while 
stupidlty and folly prevail among them.” Whcnever the rulers of 
Leon, Navarre or Barcelona needed a surgcon, an architect, a 
master singer or a dressmaker N it was to Cordova that they 
applied* The farne of the Moslem Capital penetraEcd distant 
Germany vvhere a Saxon nun s ty led it "'the jewel of the wor[d*\* 

Such was the city which housed the Umayyad ruler and his 
government. 

The organisation of the government in the Western caliph ate Co™j- 
did not di ffer radically from that of the Eastern. The caliphal 
office was heredirary, though army officers and nobles quite often twm 
eloeted hint whom they fa von red. When there veas a håjib (charm 
heriaiii.i he stood above the vizirs, who communicated through 
him with the caliph. Below the visirs came the kut tab (secre- 
t aries), who toget her with the visirs formed the dlwdn. I he 
provinces, which apart from Cordova were six in number, were 
each ruled by a civil and military governor called wålt, Some 
important ritten were a!so under cctf/fj. Justice was administcrcd 
by the caliph, who as a rule delegated the authority to qådis f at 
the head of whom stood the qd$i al-qudiik in Cordova. Crimtnal 
and police cases were heard by a special judge, s&hih ai-skurtak* 
Another special judge in Cordova, fd/jib aUmafd/tm, heard com- 
plaints against public o fil eta Es - The usual sen tences in vol ved fine, 
scourging p imprisonment r mutilation and, in case of btaspherny, 
heresy and apost asy, dcath. An intCfesting officer was the muk- 
tasi& (Sp, almotacin), who, besides dirccting the police, acted as 
overseer of tråde and niarkets, ebecked weights and measures 
and intervened in cases of gambling, sex immorality and inv 
proper public dress . 1 

The State depended for irs revenue mostly on duttes imposed on iftdunry 
imports and exporte. Spain under the caliphate was one of the 
wealthiest and most thiekly populated lands of Europe* The Capital 
boasted same thirteen thousand weavers and a dourishing leat her 
industxy. From Spain the art of tanning and embossing leather 
was carried to Moroeco and from these two lands it was brought 
to France and England, as the terms cordnvan, oord wai ner and 

1 HroEsvitha IH Script,mi rerum mand nrum; /frvttvMi* fiptra, cd. Panlua 

d* Winttrfd«! (Berlin* V $2, t- U- 

4 Al-Sa^ati, Ft Åtd* ml-jjfuM, «1. Culin and Lcvi'Frovenpl {Psjis, Irøh PP 

J L'EFpvgnr murwfmamr us (parU p pp. 79-9®- 
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murocco indkate. Wool and silk wcre woven not only in Cordova 
but in Malaga. Almena and other centres . 1 Serictilture, originally 
a monopoly of the Chinese, was introduced by Moslems into 
Spam, vshere ir thrivcd. AJmena also produced glasswarc and 
brasswork. Patema in Valenda was ihe home of pottery. jaen 
and Algarve were nored for their mines of gold and silver. Cor- 
dova for i Es i ron and lead 3 and Malaga for its ru bies. Toledo^ 
like Damasctis, uas famous all over the world for its swords . 1 
The art of inlayiitg Steel and other metals wjih gold and silver 
and deeorating them with flovver pat terns, which was imroduced 
from Damascus, tfourished in several Spån ish and other European 
centres and lefl a Imguistie heri tage in such words as damascene, 
dsimnskecn, Frencb damasquintr and halian damaschiKO. 

The Spanish Arabs introduced agricuttural methods praetised 
in Western Asia. They dug canals** cultivatcd grapes and intro- 
duccd* amøng other plants and fruits. rice/ aprkots / 1 peaches^ 
pomegranau-s f ' l eranges.*sugar-cane F II 1 eotton 11 and saffron . 13 The 
sout knaster n plains of the pen insula, espedally favoured by 
dimate and soil, devdoped important centres of rural and urban 
acijvity. Here uheat and other grains as well ns oli ves and sundry 
fru i ls 13 were r Aised by a pcasantry who worked the soil on shnres 
vvilh the owners. 

This agricidt ural devdopmem wasoneof the glories of Moslem 
Spain and one of the Arabs* lastsng gifts to the land. for Spanish 
gardens have preserved to this day a “Moorish” imprint, One 

1 M.Lqq4ri, vil], i, fip. 102. 1.^4. 

1 LiuLB-oJ-Difi ihn uj-Khaflb, at- ffcåfak fi Akkédr GA&rw&fak iCftirø. 13191. 

toI. i. p. ly. viBadrifxA fi alDmf&k alNmfriyml I. ed. iJ-KtLopb 

(Cswn* 1347). I*- 

1 Ful rnorr od induen and metal* eunituh i bn -13 jivi t|»i. pp_ Isfaihn, fli 42 ; 

M;iqqiiri P vot. i, pp *>'• IIJ. 

1 The Sp. Wrtfd for il », ham At. 

* Sp, from Ar. jAdftr«, originally Sfcr. Cf. beW, p, bé$ r 

* Sp, *Jt*rit*f*t twhrn« fcng. »pricutj, from Ar. etbårqiiq, whidi t»m* from 
L. through Or. 

T Sp. aiMrckige, frem Ar. finiq t firr&, i™ I... 4 vnrirly of prachei. 

* Ar. i'BJWH.Jn, whieh kl* (ur vi vcsl in Sp- rvmmmia, a drink mad« of pomrgrmnatc 

juice. 

* S« ab™, P- 3S 1 - Tht Atab* imrodui.rd in to Ku t^pt Lh c Utitt, or SmIW 

orange. The sirat, or coiamtm mmgt vms intfCHJuced leuer hy the FuHUÉtaei* 
(tam indid. 


M CL bekiw, p. 667 . 

M Sp. *ff+dén> Oip, M/it m {wheatc Eng. eoEton), trom Ar. 

£a Sp. Pg. afu /jhlrf, ttatn Ar, *l**f*rdM, 

“ ibn-oJ-Kkap-b, W voL i, pp. 14.(5, 27l i7; lamfiii' p, ,5. M flq „ ar i r 
¥ 03 . i r pp. 94 05 - tbn'BMfCHiLh, vol it. pp. 3&É-9. 
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of the beat-kno wn gardens is The Generalife (from Ar v jannat 
at* art/ the inspector's paradise), a Nasrid 1 monument of the 
late thirteenth century whosc villa was one of the outlying build- 
ings of the Alhambra. This garden, "proverbial for i ta cxtenslve 
s hades, falling waters and sofE breeze + \* was terraeed in ihe 
form of an amphifheatre and irrigated by streams which, after 
forming numerous tascadcs, lost themselves among the flowers, 
s h rubs and trecs represented today by a fcw gigan tic cypressen 
and myrties. 

The industrial and agriculturaJ products of Moslem Spam 
were more th an suffi cient for do mest i c consumption, Seville, 
one of the greatest of its river ports, exported cotton, oli ves and 
oil; it imported cloth and slaves from Egypt and singing giris 
from Europe and Asta. The ex ports of Malaga and Jaen Induded 
saffron, figs, marble and sugar. Through Al ex and ri a and 
Constantinople Spanish products fo und markets as far away as 
India and Central Asia. Esperial ty active was rhe trade with 
OEimascus, Raghdad and Makkah. The international nautical 
vøcabulary of the modern world contains not afew words, for 
example admiral, arsenal, averagc,* cablc, corvette , 4 sh sit lop 
(sloop ), 1 Eariffj which testify to the former Ar ab supremaey on 
the seas. An interesting echo of brisk maritime activity in 
the Atlantic (/aår al-zulumåt å the sea of darkne&s) Is fo und in 
an obscure story preserved in al-Idrisi ,* 1 who tells of eight 
"be gu iled 11 coiisins who set off from Lisbon on an expedition of 
exp] orat ion which eamed them after thirty-fivc davs o f sailing 
west and south to sfrange Islands.* 

The govemment maimamed a regular postal service. It 
model I cd its coinage on Eastem pat tern s„ with the dinar as the 
gold unit and the dirham as the silver unit,* The copper /ah * 
of early Islam was likewise eufrenr. Arab money was in use i 11 
The Christian kingdoms of the north, which for nearly four 
hundred years had no coinage alher than Arabic or French. 

The halo that surrounded rhe eourt of ^bd-al-Rajman fil n^caiiph 
did not cease to shed its lustre on that of his son and successor 

* S« lielaw, 549. 1 Ihn-ml Kiiitn*, /.atnAnA r p, 109, 

1 In ihc ufiur of duty upen goodi. Frem Ar. 'arrf-rJpai. 

4 Ar. g kur db, ttiir wsud, threuj^i S(j. 

1 Ar./WjfeiJ, but* through Sjk f kéfitp*. 

1 t*p, 51-j. 1 iVthup* Uw C*TMkiy *nJ Ctpc Verde 

B Ihn-lt-KJufih. vol R, p. J7 + * from tb- pkclhf, from L. fvihi* 
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rtl-I lakart: II aUMustan^ir (961-76), tonsidered by al-Mas r udi 1 
the most judi clous (ak&am) of all men. Early in al-tøakam 1 * 
reign tbere appcarcd at the Moslem Capital Or dono the Wicked, 
spekin^ rcinstatement En the Leonese thrnnc which hc had lost 
through the intervention of T Abd-al-Rahmån, The ex-king was 
escorted to al-Zahra* by WalTd ibn-Khayziirån, the Christian 
judge of Cordova, and 'Åbdullah ibn-Qlsim,* the metropol i t an 
of Taledo, and instractød by them in the details of proper court 
ctiquctte. Dressed in white and we aring a head-gear adorned 
with jrwcls, Orden o, at the head of his nobles* made his way 
through the serried ranks of Moslem soldie rs Iming the ap¬ 
proaches to the imperial resldencc. S truck with awe, the 
Christians began to cross themselves. In the audience chamber 
sat the caiiph on his throne with the members of his household 
and chief officers on both sides and bebind, With abject genu- 
flections the Christian prince advanced, bare-headed, kÉssed the 
hånd of the eommander of the bellevers, calling himself his 
slave, implored his aid and ret i red walking back w ards to the 
door The same procedure was observed by his noble com- 
panions, Walid aeted as interpreter. The caliph promised aid 
under certain ronditions, but the visit proved fruitless, 11 

The real glory of this period, however, lies in fidds other ih an 
poli tical. Al-Ha kam was himself a scholar and patron ized learn- 
in g. 14 He granted munificent bounties to scholars and establlshed 
twenty-seven free schools in the capitaL* Under him the uni¬ 
vers! ty uf Cordova, founded in the principal mosque by r Abd- 
al-Rahmån 11 I r rose to a p]ace of pre-emmcncc among the 
educational institutions of the world. [t preceded both al-Azhar 
of Cairo and the Nifamlyah of Baghdåd and attracted students, 
Christian and Moslem, not on ly from Spain but from orher 
parts of Europc h Africa and Asia. Al-Hakam enlarged the 
mosque which housed the umversity, conducted water to it in 
le ad pipes and decoraled it with mosaics brought by Byzanline 
artists, spending on it 261,537 dinars and il dirhams. É He 
invited professors from the East to the imiversity and set aside 

1 M t p . 363. 

* Nole ihc Mwkru form of åh* »f these tn Chrismm ftignitfcrieb 

? Mhiri, vol. ii r p. ita-Kkitikj vuL iv, p, t4j; vot, i, pp. 

151-6 +r 

a tba al-Athir T w\, *fiu> P , 49S; itm-lLKhfttih, /AJf*Jr l vol, i, p, toi. 

1 Ib® 'IdhHti, vol. ii, p. 256, * /Je/ a Fpi E53i 
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endowments for thcir salaries* Among \ts professors were the 
historian^ ibn-al-Qijtiyah, whø taught grammar, and the re- 
nøwned philoiogist of Baghdad, abu-\AH abQåli, 1 whose Åmdli* 

(die tat ions ; te sti i 3 studie-ti In Arabic lands, One of ihe dramatic 
episodes in the life oF akQåli was the time he was struek with 
stage fright whlle del i vering an exiemporancous oration at the 
pompous reception tendered the Byzantine envoys hy the Caliph 
al-Nas ir, Hc could not proceed beyond the introduetory praise 
to Allah and blessing on Muhammad, whereupøu he wm im- 
mediatdy replaced by Mundhir ibn-Sa'fd, who Bl exiemporane- 
ously" delivered a most doquent address, covering two pages 
and a halt" in aUMaqqarh 3 all in rhymed prose. 

In addition to the um versi ty the Capital housed a library of 
first magnitude, Abljakam was a btbliophde; his agerns ran- 
sacked the hookshops of Akxandria, Damascus and Baghdad 
with a view to buying or copying manuscripts. The books thus 
gat hered arc said to have nu m bered 400,000* thcir tilles filli ng 
a eatalogue of For ty-fon r volumesj in each one of whieh twenty 
sheets were devot ed to poetical works alene.* Al-Hakam, prob- 
ably the hest scholar among Moslem caltphs, personally used, 
se ver al of these Works; his marginal notes on eertain manu¬ 
skripts rendered them highly prized by later scholars. In order 
to seeurc the first copy of the Ågkåni % whieh al-Isbahåni, a 
descendant of the Umayyads, was then composmg in ab f Irfiq, 
al'Hakam sent the author a thøusand dinars. 4 The general 
state of culture in Andahisia reached such a high level at this 
linie that the dtetmgutehed Dutch scholar Døzy, fl follow'cd by 
other schoiars f went so far as to dedarc enthusiastically that 
"nearly every one Gøuld read and write th * AU this whilsr tn 
Christian Europe only the rudiments of learning were known, 
and that by the few\ mostly clergy. 

Ab hf akam was succeedcd by his son Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad 'Amirid 
(976-1009), a boy of twelve. Hishams mother, a beautiful and 
able Basque r am ed Subh T (dawn, autora), was the real power 

1 Itijj-KfcwlUkilli, rat i, pp. ijo-ji; Ynqfltp røl li, pp. 351 -41 3 *rn gkii, 

fol. .439 b. 1 t ml*. (Rulficj, 1354)- * Vol t pp, SJ 7 - 4 P, 

4 Moqqui, vol. \ t pp, 249 50. 256; ibn-KhaMfin, voL iv, p, I4&- 

4 Ibn-KhjihKm, vol. iv F p. 14&; Muqq&ri, vol, I f p. 351X 

* ffllteirt Mtmrlmmu, ed. LÆfi-PwpveBsJ, vd. il, p. 1S4: NieWlw», Liiirmwy 
Hiifary, p r 4 \ ^ Rafael AltankLm Ln Th* Cvmbridgt Mtéttcai li uf s ry, 1N ri* Vori r 
voL iii, p, 434. 

T Ilm-'ldhiri. tul. ki v p- 3&S; Mu|qpj^ vol. i + p. 359; Marrlltkiihi, pp„ 1^ F 19, 
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in State affairs, The Sultan ah had a pr Qtégé* Muh ammad 
ibn-abi-*Amir T who started lift as a humble professional letter 
writer and ultimatdy became Virtual rufer of the kingdom. His 
cafeer pro vides anot her illustration of what pluck, talent and 
ambition could accomplish in a Moslem stat*. Muhammad's 
ancestor, a Yamanite of the Ma'ifir tribe t was one of the few 
Arabs in Tåriq's army of conqucst. Under the patronage of the 
qucen h who was S 4 id to have been also his mistress, young 
Muh amtn ad rose from onc office to another in the tourt, dis¬ 
pos i ng p by elever manipulation or force, of superiors ort whose 
shoulders he dmibed until h* becam* royal chambedain (Ad/tå) 
and visir. 1 In that capadfy he dealt a final blow to the Slavonic 
bodyguard,, substituted for it a n*w unit of loyal Møroccan 
mercen aries and final ly shul up the i mm ature caliph in his 
palace. In order to set aside at-Zahra f the Hajtb built for himself 
in 978 a magnificent residen ce easj of Cordova on a site not yet 
identified and styled it al-Madinah ol-Zahirah (the brUliant 
town). a To ingratiate himself wilh the ulema he bur ned all books 
in the library of al-Hakam dealing with philøsophy and other 
subjects blacblisted by thøs* theologians. The poets hc håndled 
properly through bounteous subsidies. He then had his name 
ment io ned in the Fri dav prayer and on the cg i nage, wore robes 
of gold tissne woven with his name—a prtvdegc of royalty— 
and after 992 had his Seal replace the caliph + s on all official 
doaimrnts issucd from the chancdlery^ Thé only thing he did 
not do was to overthrnw the nominal Umayyad caliph and 
establish an T Åmirid caliphatc. 

In militaiy affairs ibn-abi^Åmir proved as succcssful as in 
peaceful tmdertakings. He first reformed the anny, substiiuting 
for the ancient tri bal organisation the regi men tal system. The 
removal uf the Fatimid se at of power farther ea&t to the newly 
bullt Caire (969) and the i n terne tine conflicts among the petty 
Christian kingdoms of the north affonded his armies an oppor¬ 
tun iiy to march imimphantly along the north-western African 
coast as well as in the nørthem parts of the Iberian Feninsula. 
His victories led him to assum* in 981 tbc honorific title al- 
Mansur bi-Allah (rendered victorious through the aid of AlUh), 

1 Ibn- ldhJkn P rat u r pp. 267-7; lbn Klml 4 iin f vol, jv, tip. T47-&; ibn r »l Athir 

voL i* p pp. 1*4-5* ibn at KWltti. val. ii f 67 ^. 

* lfa»Tdtiflxfp vol. il, PP . 3 W 7. 1 v ^ r ifc p , 
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In thc spring and auttmm of every year al-tfajib al-Man$Qr led 
his troops as a matter of course against thc Christians of Leon, 
Castile and Catalonia. Here, among other achie verne nis p he 
captured Zamora in ySL sacked Barcelona in his thirteenth 
campaign * (585) and in 98S razed the city of Leon wltb its 
massive walls and high tovvers, making its kingdom a tributary 
province. He even ventured into ifae mountatnotis passes of 
Galicia and in 997 demohshed the magtiificent church of Sl 
J ago (Santiago) de Compostda, 3 a shrine frequented by 
pilgrims from all of Christian Europe. Subsequent to this last 
feat his mumphal entry into Cordova was signalized by a 
multitude of Christian captives bearing on their shouldcrs the 
church doors r which were ineorporated in the rapitaLs great 
mosque, together with the church bclls, which were utilized as 
Eamps tn Moslem edifices. Christians vvith chains round their 
an kl es were cmployed by al-Man^ur in repairing the mosque« 
Nevcr except under r Abd-aHlahnnSii 1 f I did the star of Spanish 
Islam s hine wkh such brilUancy. 

Al-Man5ur's wish to die in the field was realized in iooz on his 
way back from a campaign against Custile, the fiftieth of his 
expeditiunsA Bviried with hint in the CO ffin was the dust which 
had accuxnulated on his coat of mail during his ritimerous 
campaigns and which he had kept for this purpose. 1 On his lomb 
at Medinaccli (Madinat Satim) was engraved this epitaph: 

Hia s tu ry in his rdics vou ttiay trace. 

As thy' he litood beføre ymi face to face, 

Ncvcr wtll Time bring fertil his peer again. 

Nor on* to gmriJp like hira. the gips of Spion. 5 

But the pointed comment of the monkish annalist betler ex- 

1 Itm ^-Kh*|Jb r val ii, p. 71; accordiiiK I« nvthff* twcntpthird eumpa^n. 

4 “Shiuat YZi\W n i Arab atfhm; ibn-’Hhårt, vol. ii h pp. 31b (ft M*qqiH, 
voS, i. pp, 270-7 1; lilmjj p, 104. Cooriderfd by Christians iht buml pla« of thc 
Apostle James, soa of Ztbcdc«* whø p tradition osserts, introdocod Chris, tinnet? into 
Spain. The tolnb Jpared hy ■t-HaafQr* 

1 Ibn-Kttabinn, v«>h iv* p. his i-mnpiuEiu fifi> iwo. <|«oted bfty *Lk 

b MaqqaH, vol, i, ji r 2jS, df. p. L 175 ibn-it-Kha^ih, /ftJfdA. vol- », p- 
i- 14; ihn*al-Athlr t vol, YiiJ p pr 49^ f ibn-al-Abbår f ffmffaA, p. 14^. 

* MmiJKha^Tt., /A-F/dA, vol. ii< p. 7^ ihn^l ATHf. vol, ii p p, 125- Marrftltadii 
p. 26. 

* NidK^SOn, Uitf*ry Hu tor?, p 4 U= ihn d-Kha|il>, vol, Si, p. 7* 

(ho-At-AbUi, HmHuåJ p, ijl- Ar. ikugk^i rendered of Spam* 1 , n(c^ffin 

"ifnichn” or M fronlirf forts 1 '. 
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presses thc scniinient of the Christians: 11 In 1002 died Åbnanzor, 
and was burtcd m hell 11 * 1 

Fur eighty years after thc death of The T Am irid di eta tor thc 
And 3 lus was torn asund er by Berbers, Arabs, Slavs {§aqålibakj 
and Spaniards* vvith the prætorian gu ard playing the same ro le 
as it did in antieiu Rome and decadent Baghdåd. His son 
r Abd-aFMalik al-Mufaffar h whom at-Mansur had appointed as 
his successor* thus mak!Elg the office hereditary, succeeded in 
maintaming thc unity and prestige of the kingdom for six years. 3 
Jn 1008 al-Muzaffar was poisoned by his brot her and successor, 
'Åbd-al-Rahmån, surnamed Shanjftl (Sanchltdo, Le tittle 
Sancho, bedause his mother wag daughter of King Sancho of 
Navarre), who immediatdy proclaimed hiirtself heir pres um pli ve 
to the Umayyad ealiph a te* a step which aroused thc popubec 
and resulted in his exccutionA For twenty-onc years after this h 
ealiph after ealiph was set up: one as a puppet of the Cordovans, 
another of the Slavs and a third of the Berbers. Evert the 
Casrilians had a sharc in unscaiing one ealiph and seating 
another. 1 The real power was in thc hånds of the military. The 
u n fort un a te Hisham II vvas dragged out of his thirty years of 
seclusion bul manifestet! on)y childish ineompetence and was 
forced to abdicate in 1009 in favour of his second cousirt Mu- 
hammad II aI-Mahdi. a Mufitiffimad's only claini to distinetion 

1 "ChrowiMIl BurKenn’ 1 In EtpaHa wgwvdm ± vol. Xmn, p. 308. 

1 Ihn-'tdls.iri, ed. E. Lévi-Prov*n^l, vt>], iii (Rurn, 1930), pp. 3*4, 36-7; Mløqiui, 
voL i H pp. 376-7. 


* Ibn 'Jdhåri, vd. iii r pp. 43 8, titi-74- Hin-IUildlla. vol. is pp. 14S 50; ihn-ul- 
Alhir, val. vi«, p. 499. 


1 HiP KbftldiSn, vd. iv, pp. 150*51; ibnd-Ahtpf, Ifuthk pp 
* Tatktc ihoirÉnjr gen^ktgy of Umnvjad caliptq in CtanfovM; 
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was that he held the thrøne for on ly a few months, in which he 
found time to raze the Madinah al-Zåhirah of the f Am irids 1 and 
have the sever ed head s of a mimber of leaders of the norrhern 
marches who reftised to acknowledge him converted in to flower- 
pots and placed on the banks of the river op pos i te hia palace. 
His manufacture of wine in his paJace wori him ihe subriqucl 
mtå&di s///, wine-maker 1 Three of the mnc Umayyad caliphs in 
this period of anarchy held the thronc more than nnce; one of 
them s Hisham II, was set up and pulled down twice, after which 
he disappeared in a mysterious way that has never been solved. 
An impostor bearing c José resemhlance to him was installed in 
Seville.* One poor wreteh p "Abd-aLRahmån V al-Mustazhir 
(1033), the hest of the lot and whose visir was the learned ibn- 
Hazm, hid himself in the bathroom heater, whence he was 
dragged and but diered belure the eyes of his successor, Muh am¬ 
mad III abMustakiV who two years I ater wa* tomeet as hard a 
fate. In [025 as al-Mustakfi, £l vvhose interest in. life cent red in 
sex and stomadvV sought flight in the gulse of a singing gir] 
wearing a veil p he feil victim,, in an obscure village on the frontier, 
to poison administered by one of his officera. 1 A daughter of 
this caliph was the poetess Wall åd ah, whose beauty and talent 
made her the chief centre of attraction in the court and won 
her undying farne, 

Before coming to ils ingforious end the Umayyad cabphatc 
was snterrupted by another regime, the Ham mil did, which 
daimed all caliphal prlvileges. The foundvr was one r AJi ibn- 
Hainmud 1016 18 j r who traced hb descent from his namesake 
the Prophefs son-in-Iaw, bul was himsdf half Berbcrized. "Als 
had held the govemorship of Ceuta and Tangier before pro- 
claimirig himsdf caliph in Cordøva, He had also cønquered 
Malaga* wherc his eight deseendants maintained themselves 
from 1025 to 1057.* Two other Hammudid preteuders to the 

1 Xuwayri, «L Gaspar Kcidm, vol. L, p. 74. 

* Ibn al Arhir, vd. lifi, p r 1 Scc bdovr, p t 53*. 

* Ibn-'ldhiiri. pp. Nuwayri, vol, i, p„ 7S; tErti-al'AbliMr, Nu //ak. 

p. 164; ibn-Bii&idiQ, nl-Dk&kh ftwt ft J fjfrditjt Aål al-failtalf, pt. i f vd. i fCatra, 
m 9 ) r 

* IbJi'al-Athlr* Vol. iX, p r [ 94 - 

* lbn-TdMji, vd. lit, p, 14^; ibn^d-Athlf, vol. IX, p. 194- M,irrikuihi r p, 40- 
Nuwayrl, vd. i, p. «+- 

1 MflTrlltLtihi, pp + ibn-^Wh 4 ri, td! LLl p pp. 11^-17, it $-2$; M^qiH p nJ. | f 
pji ihn-Khddun, vol, iv F pp. 151*5: ifoiwil-Alhlr* vd. ix^ pp. Ttn; 

ijumtnudidi wit lo the Idruidi of Morocto. 
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caliphate followed p exerebing prccarious power in Cordova 
until 1027. 1 

In this year Hisham III al-Mu'tadd recaptured the tKrone 
for the Unnayyads, But the fifty- four-y ear-o! d monarch was no 
match for the troublous situation. Ti red of the endless chances 
in their govcmmenl the Cordovans at last dectded to take a 
radkal step and abol bh the caliphatc al toget her. Hbhårn was 
shut up with hb family in a dismal vault attadied to the great 
mosque^ Here in total darkness and half fro zen in his scan ty 
at l ire the wretehed sovemgn, almost suifocating with the foul 
atr a sat for hours try mg to warm on his bosom his infant 
daughter* whom hc dearly loved. In the meantime the vizirs 
were holding a public meeting which proclaimed the abolitton 
of the caliphate for ever and the rule of a couneii of stato under 
ihe ieadership of onc abu-al-Hazm lbn-Jahwar, Hisham met 
the epoch-making announ cement by beg g in g fur a Hght and a 
morsti of bread for bis st arving thi I dl 

1 lbc 'Mliiri T iiippp- 1 24-35. 

(Hatøtaud} 

I - 1 I 

i ■ AH (iqifi-jHi 2 . AHjånm { ioi£- 3 i A loaa-j) 

3. Yuhya tioaij 1025-7} 

1 lljn 'JJitiin, *al. iii> pp. 150*51; M^qqari, voL i r p. ibn-KHitldCtp, vol. Iv 
pp. 155 - 3 ; iba El'Athrr, vol, i*. pp. Murrlkoihi, p 41 . 
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From the ruins of the Umayyad caliphate iherc emøg ed an 
apparcntly fortin tous conglom Gration of petty States which 
spent themselves in fratneidal quarrds and, after fading in part 
a prey to two Moroccan Berber dynas lies p suceumbed one after 
the other lo the rising Christian power of the north. In the 
hrst half of the eleven ih eentury no leså than twenty such 
short-lived States arosc in as many towfis or provinces under 
chJeftajns and kinglets called by the Arabs muluk al-iawa ij 
(Sp. nyes di £aif& r* party kings). 

f ti Cordova the Jahwarids headed a sort of repuhMc which 
was in io»68 absorbed by the banu^Abbiid of Se vi Ile. 1 Hence- 
fonh primacy among Moslem siaies* lay with Seville, w T høse 
fortu ries were always dosdy linked with Cordova’s. Granada 
was the seat of a Ztrid regime* wdiich received i is name from 
its Berber founder ibn-Ziri (1012-19) and was destroyed by the 
Moroccan Mura bits in 1090. This was rhe only Spanish Moslcm 
town in which a Jew* the Vi zir Isma'il lbn-Naghxålah 2 (t 1055)? 
ever exeretstd virtually suprenie power. At Malaga and in 
neighbouring districts the ijammudid dynas ty p * whose tbander 
and his first two successors ruled as caltphs over Cordova too r 
fasted untij 1057, After pasning through Zirid hånds Malaga 
finally came within the orbit of Muråbit power.* The thronelet 
of To I ed o w T as oetu pied by the banu-dhu-al-Nfln (1032 an 

ancient Berber family which had often been in rebellion, until 
destroyed by Alfonso VI of Leon and Castile.® In Saragoåsa 
the bann-Hud held the sovereignty from 1039 un til overpowered 

1 M^riLku^hi, pp, 50 ^ 51 . 

3 N iigh filah h Heb. Samuel beo^NiiRddji, Fhn-TcJhin, uro]. Hl, pp. 261, 

* The boEh! al-Sharif iMiIrfrl tf.ss * gfAmlwin M liiffj N (T04i-é i 

1053-4), the ls_ 5 l uve one o£ ihif ti M, 

1 Iliftr'fHKjm vj., 3 . {ij, pp, jfrj-fi; ibn-Khuildun r voL iv, pp, 160 - 61 . 

fc Ep Lévi-Fpjv^qru], /njfriptåms ørnAfS J 1 Erpitgm* {Lcytka. l9JlJ h pp. I55-6. 

1 voL i, j». iå!s; ibti KbEJun, vol, iv, jj r j&l; ibfl^Idhiri, v&i. m t pp, 

; ibii'ii 3 'AthIr p vol ti* p. 303. 

2 N 
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by the Christians in 1141. 1 Among these party kings ihe cultured 
house of The 'Abbådids in Seville was undoubtcdly the most 
powerfuh* 

The banu^Abbåd (1023-91) da i med descent from the aneient 
Lakhmid kings of al-Hlrah. Their Spanish an ces tor came as an 
officer in the Hun*. regiment of the Sy rian army s hor tly after 
the coriquest 3 and the dynasty started in the person of a øhrewci 
qådi of Se vil le who uscd as his catVpaw someone who dosely 
resembled the van ished Hisham II.* In 1042 the qådi's son 
*Abbad succeeded his fatlier as chamberlain to the preiended 
calspli, the pseudo-Hishåm. but lost no time in ihrowing ofT the 
mask and openly rclgning under the honorifie title al-Mu*tadid fi 
{he who secks strenglh [from AllahJ), thus puttsng an end to the 
farce perpetratcd by his fa ther. 

Al-Mu'ta^id was a poet and patron of letters who improvhed 
elegant dit ties with his boon companions and enjoycd a harem 
of ncarly cight hundred inmaies. But his coiirt was eclipsed by 
that of his son and successor al-Mu 1 tamid (he who ret i es [upon 
All ah] i io6S-9l) p “the most munificent, the most popular and 
most powerful of all party kings*V Shortly after his accession 
al-!vI li'' tamid succeeded in destroying the banu-Jahwar regime 
and in uniting Cordova to his kmgdorm Like many of his 
contem por aries r however, he was tnbtitary to a Christian 
monarch. finst to Garda a King of Galicia* and then to his 
successor* Alfonso V L T Al-Mu*tamid possessed a sensitive and 
poetical soul. Numcrous are the anecdotes told of his life of 
luxury,, his gav parties and his romantic adventures in dis- 
guise, He "whosc court was the haliing-place of sojournexs h 
the rendezvous of poets, the direction toward whieh all bopes 
were turned and the haunt of men øf excellence^* chose as vizir 

1 Ibb-'Mhilri, ™l m t ppr 22 r ^ tøt^Khaldum vd, pp . 163- 4; fhn nl Athlr, 
iroL i K p p. 2 <W- 

1 For nam« und ilatca of in ih™ mirvot dyzurtiei eunuk Lane- PooEc t 

pp 23^1 åc ZairtW, pp, 5J 7; Dozy, cd. F^vnncal, 

vtqL iiip pp, 23&41- 

1 S« ubovt, p. Jol. Scvilfc w« often o-fcrreJ to as Kim?; ibn-luUvr. pp. 1389 

* It>o-K1uil.lun, voL iv. p. IJb; ibn-aJAlMr, vol. i*. ,, 301-:: ibn-al-Khmlb. 
tfrifak, vql. ii, p. 73. 

* After the ‘AbttlM eaitph of (he mine namr; Marian, vo], i, ti. 131, 

* Ibn^Khallikån, vol. il, p. 411. Cl ibn-al-Khaffli, Ikifrk. vol. ti. p. 77, 

’ Ihit-KluliikSn. vol. It, p. 414; ibn ^l Alhir, voL x, p. q lm 

* p**kMam, ™l. ii, p. f.’f the fulogy of d-Uti, ihn Khiqin, Qali’id 
ai-'fø ,in {DuThq, nh3), pp, 4’5- 
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a poet, ih m f Ammår, 1 and as favourlte wife a stave gid of talent 
and beauty, rtimåd, WKile strolllng one evening with ibn- 
'AmmSr along the banks of the Guadalquivir, the monarcb 
observed a gentic breeze ruffling the face of the water and 
improvised this hemistich, cballcnging his vizir to complets the 
vcrscs 

Behold the wind weaving the wavs i nto maih 

I bn-- 1 Am mår hcsitaied. Moanwhiie a young tfoman who hap- 
pened to be washing duthes near by instantly suppliod the 
antiphony: 

0h B were it but froMn—no knight would it fasll a 

That was the youthful Tttmåd al-Rumayklyah, the future queen, 
from whose firs c name her royal husband is said to have adapted 
his own* and whose every whim and faney he 3ater triéd to 
satisfy. inipres^ed on om: occasion by the rare spectade of 
snowtlaJtes falttng in Cordova, [ f timad implored aI-Mu r tamid 
for a substttute. and fortil with hc order ed the Sierra planted 
with almonds, whnse white flowers bioom, in the latter part of 
winter. Notlcing on another day some Bedouin da i ry women 
carrying their jars and walking in the muddy streets with their 
skirt* lifted up. she expressed the wish to imitate their per- 
form ance; in no time the courtyard of the royal palaee vvas 
converted into a ;x>gI ft]led with spiccs atid perfurned essenccs, 
all moistened with rose-water and made into an aroma lir 
quagmire ready for the del ic ate feet of I'ttmad and her pretty 
at tendan ts. 11 

The kis i davs of aUMu # tamid were as miserable a& lis s eariy 
day s were gay. After a luli ofscveral years in which the Christian 
monarchs of the north had occupied themselves with i ntema I 
troubles* they were again best irring themselves against their 
Moslem neighbours. The ktngdoms of Leon and Casfile p United 
under Ferdinand f and his son Alfonso Vl p became esperial ly 
dangerous. Alfonso added to his kingdom Galiria and Navarre, 
and as Moslem prinoes vied with the Christian in winning his 
favour he aty led himself “the emperor 11 likc his successor 

1 Murrituihi, pp r tf , S 

1 Ifetyj Sfrifltrrum Arabum *vi Jf Aéba 4 i*fis t wl. ii (Leytien, pp, 153-3:, 

wl. i» (Leydm, 1863 ^ p. 

* Ibn-i.t-KhutSb, tyjfnk, W- n. p. 74 - K« surcmnu? ah* .103 ni Fed tmm her li«* 
KiLuiark. * [bty, i i, pp, igi 3; Mi[|qin r ^|, l, p_ jii?. 
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Al fon sk i VI I t vho, in addition to thal r daimed to be "king of thr 
men of The two religions". Raids from the north now became 
regular and reached as far soutb as Cadiz, In the meantime 
Rodri go Dia* de Bivar* "My Cid the ChaHértgcr", had estab* 
lis hed himself with his Castilian folio wers in Valen da and 
began to harass the "Ab bad id domam. As a measureofprotection 
against his suzerain Alfonso VI and the Cid p al-Mu P tamid at 
this time committed the fatal error of inviting as an ally from 
Moroeco the powerful leader of the Muriibifs, Yusuf ibn* 
Tashfin. 1 To his critics who foresaw the danger and warncd him 
of the imprassibility of fcS sheathmg two swørds in onc scabbard", 
al-Mu'tamid replied that hc would rather he a camebdriver in 
Afrlca than a wineherd in C asti le.* Thcse Berber Mu råbits* in 
whose ve i ns some negro biood flowed p wcre now in power from 
Algiers to Senegal. 

Yusuf accepted the invitation. He marched unopposed through 
Southern Spain,. mct Alfonso VI at al-Za] 3 åqah h 3 near Badajoz, 
and with about tventy thousand men inflicted on him r Oetober 
23* roS6 p a humiliating defeat. The Christian monarch and but 
three hundred of his horse barely escaped with their lives* leaving 
enough dead to form a tower of heads which was used as a 
minaret by the rcjoicing Moslems. 4 The Berber ehief shipped 
$ome forly thousand heads across the straks as a trop by«. A 
veave of enthuslasm spread over Moslem Spain, and the proud 
ibn-T&shffn* who could not understand the flowery eu logies of 
the Se vi lian poets* returned to Africa in accordance with his 
previous prømise. Not bng afierwards, høwever, the Muråbit 
chief, who with his Saharan hordes had tasted enough of ihc 
delicacies of civilizcd Spain to whct their appetites for more and 
render the barrenness of the descrt more distasteful than ever 
befor^i eame bark, but this Linie as a conqucror rather than ally. 
In November 1090 he entered Granadaj in the fol lo wing year 
he took Seville and other Icading towns. The w hole of Moslem 
Spain was armexed with thcexcepdonofToledo, which remained 
in Christian hånds, and Saragossa p where the banu-Hud were 

1 Fur the lttt.tr iniittOiirti set M*qq;ui r \u\, il, p. 674. 

= Muqqwip v. i ii P p. <17S; Lktfv, Srrifiientm, vn| U r p r S- Koran 2 l l 6 S r 

J SrirraThrt, tfiLMlcm Sqgraja-%. Marrukudri, pp. 93^ iljn-KlwI.lQn rot, vi, 
pp. lS 6 -ft tr. SlnllCp Aentøvr, ^. ll p pp ?Ns ibn KtmUikSn, *uL ii + p 41 $i 
jlin-aFAtJiir, vol. pp- toi-^; Lhn-abi-Zar', Åazs^ voL i, pp r fC ^ 

* Ihn-al-Kh.i^b, di /fuUf / Dkiått øhAAAMr uf A/otr^vtÅlraÅ 

(TUfiLi 1 IVS 9 >- P , f rtiiiwt« tbr numthcr of Ch rislian vidtJm* m $00,000, 
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allowed to subabt A]-MiTtamid was sent to Morocco, whcre he 
lived in cbaiiis and otter destittition f sharing his extle with 
Ttiinåd and his daughters, whø spent their time spinning to earn 
a I i ving. 1 One day thc fallen monarch no ticed a procession going 
to the mo&que to pray for rain and the oid poet in him h still al i ve, 
impro vised thcse pat hede lines: 

And fortit tliey wit implariTij? Cod for tam; 

M My I ^coolil serve you, for a floodL" 

' J In truLhp" Lhey c ried, “your tenrs might well rontnm 
Sufficiency; but they art dyed wftb blond/’ - 

In (095 this last of the 4 Ab badids died in Aghmat. The period of 
Berber hegemony in Spain had begum 

The Mura bits (Al mora vides) were originally a religions 
military brot her hpod established in the m iddie of the deventh 
century by a pious Moslem in a ribåi (whence Muråbit), 3 
fortified monastery, on an Island i ti the tower Senegal. The firs i 
rerrults were mainfy from the Lamtunah, a hratich of the 
Sanhajah tribe, whose members lived as nomads in the Våst 
wastes of the Sahara and ? as their descendants the Jawiriq 
(Touaregs) of south Algeria still do to the present day, wore veib 
covering the face below thc eyes. This st range eustom * among 
their men gave rise to the ot her name Mulat hthamiln (veil- 
wearers), sometimes given to the Muråbits, Starting with about 
a thousand warrior l, monks , \ the Mur abits forced one tribe after 
another, incUiding some negro tribes* to accept Islam and in a 
few years established themselves as masters of all north-western 
Åfrica and finally of Spam.* Their story serves as another 
illustration in Islam of what can be produeed by the marriage of 
the s word to religion , - 

Yusuf ibn-TåshfTn (retgned to6l-l to6) h one of the bu i Eders 
of the Miirlbif empire, founded in 1062 the city of Marraktsh 
(Morosen, Marrakush), which became his and his successors 1 
Capital. 7 In Spain Seville, instead of Cordova, funetioned as a 

* I liri-Khidhkikn., vol. Ti h p. 4103 ihn-Kli^Hn, p. ibn-id-Khatih, /AJfaA, toL ii, 

p. Sj- tk&y, SiTTfitørjt**, vot. i p pp. 63 4, Tid. n H p. 151. 

1 Boet, Smpfsrum , uoL i, p r 5S3. 

å Yt. marti&mt/f, di voter, is n lOrtUpfÉoci of thi i word. 

1 CwulE fbmit-AlhEr, TqI.Jk. pp- itm-al-Khaph, //utaf T p. Id. 

1 The Itpihrr tril* Cif IXdJm m Moracco doimi ilcsctnl from 11 1 E-Murubits. 

1 Ibn-aU^w*, ¥©b i f pp. 75 *7; IbtMLhildOn, w&L ei f pp. iSi-f; ibnabALMr, 
vol. i* + pp. 435-7. 

T I b ubi-Z[u\ rtjl. u pp. S* 1 * "9; fcho-kCli^ltlun, vol. vi, p. 1^4= At Skn^ p Vdl. il, p 75. 
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subsidSarv capitaL The Murabil soverdgns rescrvcd for them¬ 
selves all temporal power and bore the lille amir al-Muslimin, 1 
but in matters spiritual aécknowlcdged the supreme authority r> f 
ihe "Abbasid caliph in Baghdad, 1 an authority which had been 
discarded at thc advent of the Umayyad regime. For more than 
hatf a century the Muråbii power was supreme in north-western 
Afriea and Southern Spain. For the First time in bi story a Berber 
people was playing a Icading role on the world's stage* 

The I ater Murabit dinar bore the title amir ai-Musltmin on 
the oh verse, wilh a reference to thc f Ab has id caliph preceded by 
thc Lide imåm on the reverse. King Alfonso VIII of Leon and 
Castile (U5S-I2I4) i mi La l ed it, retaining ils Arabic inscription 
but ad ap ting its legend to the Christian formulas. On it he 
appeared as amtr af-QatulaqJn (the commander of the Catholics) 
and the pope in Rome as the imam af-bf ah nl-Masihiyah (the 
leader of the Christian Church). The tom was issued 4S in the 
name of the Farher, thc Son and the Haly Ghost, one onJy God" 
in place of the corresponding Moslem formula, and "wbosoever 
believeih and is baptized shall be saved M stood in pJace of thc 
demmciation of those who refused to accept Islam, 

Under the Muråbits, fresh converts to Islam and heirs to a 
barbari an legacy not yet dead, an oueburst of religions fervour 
on the part of theological zealots resulted at the beginning of 
thc twelfth cent ury in suJTexing for many Christians, Jfews and 
even liberal Mosterns. Under thedevout "Ali (t 106-43), YibuFs 
son and successor, al-Ghazzali's works werc put on the black 
list or commiitcd to the dames in Spain atvd al-Maghrib t m becaus* 
o f remarks con sidered derogntory to theologians ( faqiki), in* 
cl udbg ihose of the MåEikifc school of jurisprudence faYOiired 
by the Murabiis. Al-Ghazzål], however, had headed the list of 
E asteni di vi nes who expressed unreservedly their approval of 
the Andalusian faqlhs* Jegal opinion that Yusuf ibn-Tåshflii 
was absolved from any plrdges he had made to the party kings 
of Moslem Spain and that it was not only his right but his duty 
to dethrone them. 1 At Luecna, termed by al-Idmi* a Jewteh 
city,, the inhabitants, who were the wealthiest of their co- 
religion isis in the Mostern World, were called upon by the 

1 Ita-Abt-Ztcr 1 , vol. fc, pp SS. 96 ibn-KluidutL, vol, vi, p, i&§. 

1 \Wrikuihi, p. 44. 1 Jhtf. p . 1.231 vel. i, pp. 

4 I in KikiMun, røb vi, p, 1S7. 

4 Ji/rf/ cd. Den- ind de licm-je ( Lcydtn, M), p, 505, 
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faun der of The Murlbit potver in Spain to mcct out of their 
pockets the deficit in the public treasury. Linder the LJmayyads 
the legal status of the Spanish Jews had greatly improved over 
that of Visigothie days and their number had increased, During 
the Cdliphate cf *Abd-al-Rahmån III and his son abfdakam, 
under the inhuence of whose treasurer [Tasdåy ben-Shaprut 
many Jews came from the Eash Cordova becarne the centre of 
a talmudic sehool whose foundation ma rks the beg i nning of 
the fiowering of Andalusian Jewish culture. 1 The Spanish Jews 
used the language and dress of the Arabs and followed the same 
manners, 

The Mozarabs* that element in the population of Spatn rh* 
which had assimiJatcd i tse I f in language and vvays of J i ving to 
the conqucring Moslcms but retained its Christian fa i di, had 
assumed hy this time large proportions and therefore became 
the special object of rcstrictions. In the large cities these Arabic- 
ized Christians lived in quarters of their own r kept under the 
Um&yyads their special magistrates* and wore no dhtinetive 
c tot h es, Usually they bore double names: one Arabic and 
famil sar „ the ot her Latin or Spanish and more formal. They 
even prartised dreumebion and kept harems. Most of the 
Mozarahs ivere bilinguah their naltve tongue being the Romance 
patoss deri ved from Lov Latin and dest i ned to becorne Spanish, 

Jn such cities as Toledo they continued in the use of Arabte 
as the written language of lav and business for two centimes 
after the Christian conquest by Alfonso VI in leÆ^. 4 This 
Alfonso, like several of his successors, stamped his coins wirh 
Arabic charactersp One of the early kings of Ara go n, Peter I 
(f 1x04)* could write orsly in Arabic script. Even when writing 
Lalin the Mozarabs used Arabic letters. Not long after the 
Moslem conquest parts of the Bible were apparently Ira ns - 
lated in to Arabic*' 1 and in 946 Isaak Vclasquez of Cordova 
transiated Luke and presumably the other three Gospeb from 
Latin. 4 

1 vøi li, p. 50, 

* TTi« twa clilef officials werr adlttj in Al»Hc (L. Sp, etude) qjvi 

fåtfi al- iVajara {thr judgr uf ih* Chrutuuu). 

1 far imnst of thdr comuJt An^el Gonr/ilei P-Jcnda, £#j JfruirvMi & 

7 VW# tn hf- tig fol XII > XIII w 4 rols. tM.nl rul, 1916-30). 

* Sre abovtf T p. Jlé. 

1 Graf, LHt Cknfilul#rafon£* Zdttvaixr Aiir aur /r^rtJnitkftå F.tit 

(FrtiWfg tn Bm*Rnn, 1905), p. * 7 - 
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On a futwa (religions opinion) from his Lhcologians Yd&uf 
in 1099 ordcred a bcautiful ehurch, built in the Visigothic age 
and now possessed by the MoiarabS of Granada. to be levelied 
to the ground. Thcse same Gran adans in 1126 wene pul to the 
s word or bantshcd to Moroeco because they had en ler ed in to 
eommunicalion with a Christian sovereign of the north, Eleven 
years I ater a second ex pubion of Mozarabs teft faw of them in 
Spain. 

Racially the line of demarcatioti beiwccn Mozarabs and 
Moslems in the urban commumties was at this time hard to 
draw. From the beginning, as we have noted before, the real 
Arabians in the anmy of eonquest and among the colonists vrftre 
comparatively few, limited to those in eommand and in high 
oftice- The mim her af women aecompanying the arrny and first 
immigrants was nccessarily small. Disease and fighting deei- 
mated the carly conquerors and scttlers, After the fourth genera¬ 
tion the Arabian blond must have becomc greatly diluicd by 
in term arri age with native women, Concubines, slaves and 
prisoners of war hel pod the process of amalgamation, as in ot lier 
conqiiered lands« The researches of Ribera 1 have shown that 
even the Moslems of Spain, the so-rat led Moors, wcre over- 
whelmingly of Spanteh biood. In the opinion of this modem 
SpanUh scholar the vcins of Hisham II, the third Umayyad 
calxph, could not have contained more than a thousandth pari 
of Arabian blond- 

It was in the early Muråbit period that the most eolourful of 
Mozarabs and at the same time most cdebrated of rhe heroes 
of Spanish * hivalry* Rodrigo Dlaz de Ri var, betier knuwn as the 
Cid T * carried on his military exploits. A descendant of a noble 
CastiHan family, Rodri go cntercd First the service of Alfonso 
VI but was bier (1081) banished by him from the Castilian 
dom i ilions. He t hen entered upon a knightly career espoiising 
now the cause of this faction, now that of another and fighting 
Moslems or eo-rdigionlsts as theoccasion arose. In his behaviour 
hc was al most as mucb Moslem as Christian. While in the 
service of the Hud id dynasty at Saragossa, Rodrigo covered 
himself with glory and won from his Moslem soldiers the title 

1 jdiin Rihcm y T*fni|gB H >■ fipmtuhi (Madrid, 3928), vol. I, 

pp , 11-35. 

1 From Ar. irøfW, CflC^uiaJ if4 t Lord. 
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d Cid Campeador. 1 The crowning achie vement of My Cid the 
C hal len ger was his occupation in 1094 of Valen cia, which he 
held in defianee of the Murabit attaeks lintit his death in IQ 9 Q* 
Jn romance the Cid has Hved as the national hero of Spain + the 
exemplar of its chivalry and its champion agat nst the in fidel, 
Spanish ballads surrounded his name with a saintly aureole of 
virtue; Philip II (t 159S) even presented it to the pope for canon* 
ization. The epic Cmsfar dt mw Cid woven around the Cid P 5 
name in the middle of the twelfth century is one of the grandest 
and oldest ot Spanish poems, one that dceply influeneed Spanish 
thought throughout subsequent ages and contributqd powerfully 
to the establishment of the native language and the consol i da¬ 
tion of the national character, 

The Murabit dyn asty in Spain (1090-1147),* as was to he 
expcctcd, was short-lived, It ful filled the fated cycle of Asiatic 
and African monarchies with rapidt ty: a generation of effirient 
militarism followed by sloth and corruption leading to disin¬ 
tegration and irs IL Its rough Berbere, raised on the privations of 
desert life and suddenly transported to the luxurious regions of 
Morocco and Andalusia p soo n suceumbed to the vices of civil iza¬ 
tion and beeame enervated p evert effcmmatc. They entered Spain 
at a time when intellcctual pkasures among the Arabs had long 
since replaced the Sove of vvar and thirsl for conquest. This gave 
the African conquerors their opportun!ty forscttling in the land 
and at the same time proved their undoing, since it gave them 
contact with a refined civilization for the assimilation of which 
they were in nowise prr pared- In turn they feil an easy prey to 
their more rigoreus k i nsmen the Muwal^hids, Throughoui ihe 
twelfth century and well into the first half of the thirteenlh Spain 


1 Sp. cqtttvultnl of Ar. miikfrj> T thampn, Sec abøve, pp r SS, In Ar 

Omptador wiu rrnrfcroi al - H a n3.ci| ur; . "sil-ldLakhtrah", in ftiuty, 

Å'nkfrrAci, vol. Si p pp. v, i*; al QanbMui\ m i lin" J Jhln, vol, ni, pp. J05-& [nipplc- 
mentk Cf. Miiqqiiri, *aL p. 754- 

* (Tl 4 hnn) 

Yunrf [1090-1106) 

ir 'aIi (noG-jjJ* 


3. Ti^hftn | 


3. TUhffci (i 141-6) 
4 Ibrahim (H46) 
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was under the successive ruleofthese (wcBerberdyn ast ies, ivhose 
Seat ivas Mnrncco. 

As in the case of the Muråbit, the Muwahhid dynasty had its 
inccpfion in a politico-rdigious movement founded by a Berber. 
This was Muhammad ibn-Tumart (ta. 1078-rfl. 1 130} of the 
Masmudah tribe, 1 Muhammad assumed the symbolic title of al- 
Mahdi 5 and proclaimed himsetf the prophet sent to restore 
Islam lo its pure and original orthodoxy, He prcachcd among 
his own and other wild tribes of the Moreccan Atlas the doctrine 
of tatvhid, the unity of God and the spiritual conccption of 
Kitn, as a protest against the excessive anthropomorphism then 
prevalent in Islam, Accordingly his foHowcrs were called al- 
Muwahhidun. 1 Small, ugly and misshapen, this son of a mosrpie 
lampllglucr lived the life of an ascetic, and opposed music, 
drinking and other manifestations of laxity. When a young man, 
his zeal led him lo assault in the streets of Fis (Fez) a sister of 
the reigning Muråbit 'Ali ibn-Yiisuf Lccause she went un- 
vtiled, 4 

In j 130 ibn-Tumart ivas succecdcd by his fri end and general 
‘Abd-al-Mu’mtn ibn-'Ali, son of a potter of the Zanåtah tribe, 
who becanie tiie caliph-founder of the Muwahhid dynasty, the 
greatest Morocoo ever knevr, and of an empire second to none 
in the annals of Africa, In accordancc with the doctrine that 
theirs was the only community of true believers, thesc unitarian 
Al os lems now c arri ed fire and s word throughout Morocco and 
adjacent lands, in H44 1146 'Abd-al-Mu'min annihilated the 
Muråbit army near Tilimsan Tlemcen), whteh hc captured to- 
gether with Fås, Cctlta, Tang jer and Aghniåt, and after an 
eleven-mnnth siege of Marrakesh in 1146-1147 he put an end to 
the Muråbit dynasty, 4 The last of the Muråbit line. a boy named 
tshaq ibn-'Ali, grandson of the founder of the empire, was 
executed by the Muwahhid caliph (amir ai-tnu'minin) in spile 
of his childish lears,* Marrakesh now became the Muwahhid 
Capital, In 1145 'Abd-al-Mu'min had dispatdied ititø Spam, 


lbn KliAldUn. vol. vi, p. ztø ibnal-.Atiii,, vol. i. p, 400. Qf. MtTTikilthi, 


, | J r -. VUT|. jI. 

P ■ ibn-abi'Z»i J, l voL i« p. no; ibfli-Khalliknn, val. ii, p. 43 £ l 
É Ibh^al'Khitlib. linial* d. tS: Kitåh _ 



P Aåååår Ifrltjiyak ra-7Vw (Tusfr, 1336), p. [2Cr 
4 Ihp^lAthSr, «J. k h pp' Atx-iy 
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wherc pol i heal Korruption, brigan dage and dissatbfacticm were 
rife, an army which in the oourse of five ycars reduced the wholc 
Moslem part of ihc peninsula. The Balearic Isles, attachcd to the 
Umayyad amtrate sintc 903, alone roma i ned for a few moro 
years in tho hånds of the last representatives of the Muråbifs* 

Master of Morocco and Spoin, \Abd-al-MiTmin pushed his 
conqtiests in 1152 10 Algoria, in 1158 to Tunisia and in i160 to 
Tripoli. Thus for thc first time in Moslem history the whole 
coast from the Atlantic to the frontier of Egypt became United 
with AndalULsia as an independent empire. Tho Murabfif empire, 
on the o ther hand R had induded p bosides Spain T only Morocco 
and part of Algeriet. From eVery pulpi t in this im monse new 
empire Friday prayers were read in the tlame of the Mahdi or 
his caliph instcad of in that df the 'Abbåsid caliph as hereto- 
fore. 1 

Afler a long and ghrious reign 'Abd-al-Mu’min died in 
e 163. Antong the greatest and hest knou n of his successors \vas 
his grandson abu-Yiisuf Ya'qub al-Man$tir (1184-99!, who, like 
many ot her Berber ru lers, was thc son of a Christian slave/ lt 
was to af-Man sur *5 com that Sal ah-al-Dm (Saladin) sent with 
valuable presents an embassy head ed by a nephew of Csamah 
ibn-Mtmqidh. $aJåiviUDln ± who rccognbed the "Abbåsid caliph, 
accredited the cm bassy to amJr ai-Mush'fmn, instead of amir al- 
mu wmiw, w r hich at first made al-Man s ur hesitate to act. Later d 
however, he is said to have di spat c hed 180 vessds to assist the 
Moslems against the CrusaderSr 3 

The extsting architectural monuments of al-Mansur are 
among the most remarkable in either Morocco or Spain, !n 
SevUle p to lvhich the Muwahhids transferred their Capital in 
i 170/ his accession was marked by the erection of the tower, 
now r known as the Gira 1 da t in connection with the great mosque. 
This mosque, hegun in 1172 and compteted in 1195, is now 
511 perseded by the cathedral In Morocco he bu ilt Ribat al-Fath* 
modelled on Alexandria, 1 and in Marr&kcsh he butit a hospital 
which hts contcmporary al-Marråkushi* thought had no equal 
in the worJd, 7 
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The chii'f anxiety of the Muwåh|iid caliphs in Spain was the 
prosccution of the holy w ar, but they werc not parti cul arly 
succcs&FuJ. The disastrous dcfeat at Las Navas de Tolosa in 
i^i2 resulted in iheir expulston from the peninsula, This battle* 
called by the Arabs that of al-*Uqab (hiU) f >vas foughr about 
seventy miles east of Cordova, The Christian army + in which 
Aragon was represciited by its kiiig. Navarre by its king and 
Portugal by a con ti ri gent of Tcmplars and other knights, was 
led by Alfonso VIti of Castile, whose own forces includcd 
French Crusaders. The Caliph Muhammad al-Nåpr (1199- 
1214), son of aI-Mansur h led the Arab troops* of which only one 
thousaxid om of il 6oG F ooo tt escaped. 1 Al-Nafir fted to Marrakesh* 
wherc hc died two yuars tater« The fiverthrotv of the Muwahhid 
regime in Spain was complete. All Moslcm Spain lay at the feet 
of the conquerors. Gradually it was parcel) cd out among the 
cver-encroaÆing Christian sovereigns and locai Moslem dynasts. 
Among rhe latter the Nasrids of Granada formed the most con- 
spieuous group and proved the last representative of Mos lem 
authority in the peninsula^ 

In Morocco al-Nasir 1 s successors, nine in fiumber and 
all deseendams of ^bd-al-Mu’mm, 1 Jasted untfl their capilal 
Mairakesh was captured tn 1269 by the semt-nomadic Berber 
tribe of hanu-Marin, a branch of the Zanatah,* 

The founder of the Na^rid dynasty (1232-1492), which traces 
its descent to the eminent Khazraj tribe of al-Madfnafi* was 
Muh ammad ibn-Yøsuf ibn-Na^r, commoniy kiibwti as ibn-al- 
Ahmar. Hence the other name of the family, banu-abAhmar. 
Ibn-KhsddW who resided for a time at Granada and was 
at ta eb ed to the court of ene of ibn-a!-Ahmar s successors, gi* es 
U3 a detailed account of the career of Muhammad. After the 
col lapse of the Muwahhid régimc, as the Casti lians w r ere set ting 
one Moslem chieftain against 3 not her and destroying each in 
tmn, Muhammad entered into alliance with the Christians and 
contrived to tarve for himself a State around Granada which to 


1 Mampri. * 4 , il. P. (*#- CL HwAkoiK p. Jjft iWabi -fri t vol h p.t$* 
A canicmpumTy Enefch chitfflJcfef dum ihat ni N*fir pfeshwd in 121J tab KJftff 
John, of Mauia Omrtn fam* *nd brothtr ef Cffiur de Lwn, dn emlmtty offtffjn« fo 
bold En^knd under tribute to him and ro ttdwla#? t!w tbruiwn *ut h for ^ 

■ l'ur lis(i fwijidl d-Zurkaihl. Tif’rMft *ID**i*r*y* al-Mwombfrd&mk 
tfaftiym I (Tom*, l Lan* FooLr, fiynmxtu*, pp 47‘S? ^ ^ambnur, pp« 73, ?4- 

Mbn abL 7^r\ r4 rpp *T4 5r JK4. 

- Vol. iv. pp. 170^73- 5« £***£#*. pp. ¥> **f' 
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ti Limited extern revived and co n ti nu ed the gloria of Se vi J le and 
for (Ke next two and a half eenturies aeted as the champion of 
Islam in its defensive slmggle against ihe rising power of 
Christian i ty. 

Muh ammad (1232-73) assumed the lille of aUGhåtib (the 
overcomer ) and c hose Granada fo r his seat of governmcnt. He 
as wdl as his successors paid homagc and tribute to the C ast i lian 
Crown. By the Arabs Granada (Gharnåtah), than which no city 
In Andalusta waa more favoured in site and dimate, 1 was iikened 
to Darnascus, and in it many Syrians and Jews had settfed** fis 
plain the Vegm t fed by abundant streams, present cd a 

rare spectade of perpetual verdure and beauty, and eorrespondcd 
to the Ghfilah of Damascus. 3 At the dose of the Nasrid penod 
it housed ahorn half a million within its walls. Lisan-at-Dln 
ibn-al-Khatib (f 1374)* the hero of al-Maqqarb vizir at the 
Nasrid eourt and literary h istem n of the dynasty, has left us a 
number of monographs on ihesovereigns and savants of Granada 
which Supply us with interesting details about the Capital, 

Dn a hilly terrace on the south-east border of this beautiful 
city al-Ghålib built on the rematns of an earlier Umayyad 
citadel his world-renowned tastle cailed ahUamra 1 (Sp. Al- 
hambra), the red one p from the red stucco iised in its const ru etion 
and not from his personal nkkname as form er ly supposed. 
Eularged and furt her em bd I ished by three of his successors, the 
Alhambra beenme one of the architectural monuments of Spain. 
Standing sentinel over the surroiinding plain, like the Acropolis 
of Athens, this citadel-palacc, with its superb dccorations and 
arabesque mouldirtgs, still exdtes universal ad m irat ion. In it the 
N asrids maintained a court which revived for a time the glory 
of Moslcm Spriin in Umayyad and 'Abbådid days. Their patron¬ 
age of art and kamin g atlracted many schobrs, espccially 
from Nortb Africa, Their encouragcment of commerce, nota bly 
the silk trade with haly. rendered Granada the weallhiest city of 
Spain. Under them the Capital became an asylum for Moslems 
flccing from Christian attacks as well as heir to Cordova as 
home of art and science. But those were the last rays ofthesettmg 
»un of Spanish Islam. 

1 Cf. iha-iU-K H«|fb r l(tdptå r vol. i. p. 13. 

1 Mnqqnri, vol. pp. inq F 7^3 Cf. ilm-Jubayr r pp. Jfc-i?. Sce nhave, p, 50Z. 

* UiEi-a]- Kli 4 iiK LamfreÅi p, ij; m?e nbejve. p, 331. 
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The period of Christian reeonquest {jtfcwtfuistd) started as t\^. Um 
carly as the falt of the Umayyad caliphate in the eleventh 
ccntury\ [n faet* Spanish histori □ ns considt-r the bat tie of 
Covadonga in 718, in whith the Asturian chieftain Pelayo 
checked Moslem ad vange, as marking the actual beginning of 
reconquest. Had the Moslems in the eighth century destroyed 
the last vesiigcs of Christian power in the mountainous norih, the 
subscquent story of Spain might have becn cntircly different, 
[mpeded at first by eonstant friet ion amon g the Christian ehiefs 
of the norih, the proces? of reel amation was gneatly acceleratcd 
by the final union of Castile and Leon in 1230, By the middle 
of the thirtcenth century the rcconquest, with the exception of 
Granada, was practically completed. Toledo féU in 1085; Cor- 
dova folJowed in 1236 and Seville in 124S. 

Åfter the middle of the thirtcenth century two major processes 
were in operation; the Christianizing of Spain and its unification. 
Christianiiing the country was different from reconquermg and 
unifying it* The o nly part of the peninsula where Islam had 
s truck root was that where the earlier Semit ic r Carthaginian, 
civilisation had once dourished. The same was true of Sidly, a 
faet not without signifi cance. In general the line of deavage 
between Islam and Christian]ty coincided with the ancient tine 
between the Punic and Occidental civilizations. By the thirtcenth 
century man y Moslems throughout the land had become subjeet 
to the Christians either by conquest or treaty, but had otherwise 
preserved their Iaw r s and religion. Such Moslems were designated 
M udej ars. 1 Many of the M udej ars were now forgetting their 
Arabic, adopting cxdusivdy the Romance tongtte and becoming 
more or less ass i m i lat ed to the Christians. 

Progress toward the final um (kation of Spain waa slow but 
sure. At this time the Christian territory was made up of but two 
Ungdoms, C as tik and Aragon. Themarriage in sqbgof Ferdinand 
of Aragon to Isabella of C as tile United permanently the crowns 
of these two kingdems. This union struck the note of doo ni for 
Moslem power in Spain, The Nasrid sultans, as they were eatled, 3 
were by no means ab le to cope with the inereasing danger. The 
last of them were in vol ved in dynasti c tro u bl« whteh rend er ed 

* Ffcm Ar. ane iHowtd (by ih c CVimiian cnftflUcfnr«) tt* 

ihtre hr u dh t 1 g fil! »Lu ri I bal br y-\\s tribtite. 

1 Jbn-KWldEln, ydL \w t p- I"J 
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Lheir position still more precarious. Of the twenty-onc sul lam 1 
who ruled from 1232 to 1492. six ru led twiceand one, Mu hammad 
VIH al-Mutamassik, ruled thrice (1417-27. 1429-32, 1432-44), 
gi ving art average of about nine years for each of thr nveitty- 
eight reigns. F i cl al ruin. was has ten ed by the rccklessness of the 
nineteenth sultan, f Ali abu-al-ljasan (Sp. Alboacen, 1461 “82, 
1483-5), who nor on ly refused to pay the customary iribute 
but comrnenced hos till ties by attaqking Castilian temtQry% In 
reprisal Ferdinand in 14S2 surprised and took al-IJamrnah,* 
which stood at the foot of the Sierra de Alhama and guarded 
the south-western e ntrance in to the Granadan domam. At this 
juneture a son of abu-al-IJasan T Muhamrnad abu- # Abdul!ah s , 
instigated by his mother, 'ÅMshah. who was jealous of a Spanbh s 
Christian coiicubine to whose children the royal husband was 
devoted, raked the banner of rebellion against his father. 
Support ed by the garrsson* the rebel son seked the Alh ambra 
in 14S2 and made himsetf master of Granada. In the fol 3 owing 
year this eleventh Muhamrnad of the dyn asty, whose surname 
abu-WbduIlåh was eomipted into the Spanish Boabdil, had 
the terner i ly to attack the C ast il i an town of Lueena, where he 
w as beaten and taken rapt i ve. Abu-ah I Jasart then reinstaied 
himsetf on the Granadan thrøne and ruled until 1485 . when he 
abdicated in favour of his more able brother M uha mm ad XJI t 
nicknamed abZaghall (valiant), gavernor of Malaga. 4 hi their 
prisener abu-'AbdidlaJi, Ferdinand and Isabella saw a perfeet 
tool for effeciing the ultitnate destruction of the ill-fatcd Moslem 
ktngdom, Supplied with Castilian men and muney. ahu- 
' Abdullåh occupicd in 1486 part of his unde s capita] and 
ønce more plungcd the unlueky Granada, which presented the 
spectacle of having two sultans at the same time, in a destrueftve 
civil wai. The I egend relating to the destruction of the patri otic 

1 For luts cdDHlfr Uite-Foulr, ItymnxtKi, pp, jS-9; Ziimbour, pp. iH- 

1 Ar, for “hot sprir K ", w hen« Sp. Altans AJ Himmih in Mftqqwi, voL iL 
P- 8ai„ 

* tffmfy&A in vcL S r p. S 03 . 

1 Genc^logic*] of tfeo lut Sigrid*: 

lS. Sa'd ( 144 S- 6 , 


*9, + Ali nbu-al-Hasan *4813-5) 20 . Mnhimim.nS XII »fSUghal] 
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21 . MoluLfiitcLikd XI [14^?"^ 14^-94) 
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noble family of banu-Sarraj (A bene crr age) by abu-'Abdullah, 
At Alh ambra, belongs to this period in the mythkal history of 
the last davs of Granada* 

In the meantime the Castilian army was advancing. One fown 
after another feil bcforc ft. Malaga was reduced in the following 
year and many of its people were sold into slavery. The cirde 
was being narrowed arovind the doonied Capital, Ål-Zaghall 
made a few unsuccessful stands against the army of Ferdinand, 
but abu-"Abdullah actcd as its ally* In his despair al-ZagkaU 
made a final but fruitless appeal to the M oslem savereigns of 
Africa, just then busy Ag h ting among themselves. At last he 
surrender ed and ret i red into Tilimsan, 1 where he passed the 
remainder of his days in misery and dcsthution, wcaring, we are 
told, on his mendicant rags, a badge prodaiming + "This is the 
hapless king of Andalusia”. Only the city of Granada now 
remained in Moslem hånds, 

No sooner was aFZaghall thus dis pused of t han abu^Abdullah 
was requested (1490) by his patrons to surrender the city. Under 
the inspiration of a valiant ieader the pusillanimous abu- 
'Abdullah refused to comply. In the spring of the fol! o wing year 
Ferdinand with an army of 10,000 horse again entered the 
plain of Granada. As in the preceding year he des tro ved the 
trops and orchards and drew ihc cordon lighter mund the last 
stronghold of Islam in Spain. The s i ege was pressed into a 
blockade imended to s tar ve the city into surrender. 

When winter advimced with its extreme cold and heavy saow all 
access from outside was harred, food brcame scarct, prices saared 
and miscry prtvaileth In the meantime the enemy had seizéd every 
patdi nf ground out side the city watts and made it impossibk for the 
bc.HÉeged to plant or galher any crops. Conditions nioved from bad to 
woree . .. unti! by the month of $afar [December 1491] the privations 
of the people had reached iheir ext rerne. 1 

Finally the gamson agreed to surrender, if not relieved within 
a period of uo months h on the following terms: The sultan with 
all his ofEcers and people would take the oath of obcdience to 
the Castilian søvereigns; abu- r Abdullah would receive an estate 
in al-Basharat; s the Moslems would be left secure in person 

3 Xtnqqan, vcA. u a p, ^lo. 1 W, p. Sil. 

1 Sp, Alpujiurai. The term, meaning *' pi i ture* ", ittdtided ihe m^Mfllainoos 
futt Li tid j^ub ot the Sierra N cvidA ak tuf ai the Medii-efTAACRtt. 
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under their laws and free in the exerdse of their religion, 1 The 
pcriod of grace having expired without any sign of relief from 
the Turks or Åfricans p the Casti lians entercd Granada on 
January 2 f 1492, and "the cross supplanted the erescent” on ifcs 
towers * The sultan with hb quecn s rkhly dressed, left his red 
fortress and departed in the midst of a gorgeous retinue, never 
to return, As he rode away hc tumed to take a last look at hb 
Capital t sighed and burst into tears. His mother, hitherto his 
evtl genius, tumed upon hint with the words, IH Thou dost well 
to weep like a woman for whM thou eouldst not defend like a 
man M . The rocky height whenee he look his sad farewell look 
is still known by the name El tjllinrio Suspiro del Moro, the last 
sigh of the Moør* 

Abu- f AbduUåh made his home first on hb allotted estate* 
but later retired to Fas p where he died in 1533-^4 and where hb 
descendants in the year in which aJ-Maqqari* was compiling 
his history (1627-8) were still objeets of charity, "eountcd among 
the beggars 11 « 

Their Cathohc Majes ties Ferdinand and Isabella fa iled to Mons«* 
abide by ihe terms of the capitulation. Under the leadership of 
the queen's confcssor Cardinal Ximénez de Cisner os p ® a cam- 
paign of forced conversion w.is inaugurated in 1499, The 
Cardinal at first tried to withdraw from circulation Ara bie bo ok s 
dealing with Islam by buming them, Granada was the scene 
of a bonfire of Arabic manuscripts. The Inqubition was then 
instituted and fcept busy. All Mo&lcms who remained in, the 
country after the capture of Granada were now ealled Morbcos * 
a term applfed originally to Spaniards corwertcd into Islam. 

The Moslem Spaniards spoke a Romance dialect but employed 


1 Cf. AHthlr *I-\4fTfi fnqictd' Dnuffai barn pH. M. J. MttUw (Munkh, 
1 * 63 ), jk 45 , 

1 Legem! mak-r* AUmmbm ifl thai year the seene of Christopher Columbus' 
øppcd to Quern trabcll* for a fubMdy for hi* m&ntimc adventure, t he in 

hiitar) 1 , which reaulred in the diseovery cf Ammea. 

1 Vd II pp. £ 14 * 15 . 

1 Hk gnute&E M-rvtrc was ihc print lor (1503- 1?' of the ChnipJuteliiiftn Pøtygbt, 
ihe fim edition cf the Bible in the original t«t with tmubtian. 

* Sp, for "Unit Mwn 1 ', The RømxBJi raJlcd Western Africa Muurctsmin and ils 
mhrtUtant* Maufi [prtaufrtably cf Phrrnidan origin mr-sning "western ") B wheficc 
£p, j/m, Eng. Mtrtf, T\it Urrben, iherefore^ were tk Mtter^ pwjxr, hat the lerm 
was eonvtnliDcaUy upplird lo flil Mcrsleins of Sp^ill ndrtb-we*lerB Africrt, The 
half-millltHi Modem* cf the- Philippin« nfe »till fenøwn by ibe numc Moros, 

Ihem hf the SjmmÉudi on ihe difCOVeiry q( the tsLmds by Magellan lu IJ1L 
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the Arahic script/ Many, if not mosL Moriscos were of coursc 
of Spanish decent hut all were now M reminded Jh that their 
anccstors had been Christians and that they mtist dtber submit 
to baptism or suffer the consequences, The Mudejars were 
grouped with the MorisCoS and many became cryptOnMoslcms, 
professing Christian i ty but sccretly prattising Islam. Spnie would 
come home from their Christian weddings to be married secretly 
afier the Moslem rite; many would adept a Christian name for 
public and an Årabic one for private use. As carly as ijot a 
royal Hecrce was issucd thai all Moslems in Castilc and Leon 
should cithcr recant or leave 3 pain p but evidently tt was not 
stricily apptied- In 1526 the Moslems of Aragon were con front ed 
with the same alternatives. In 1556 Philip 11 promulgatcd a 
lavv reejuiring the remaining Moslems to abandon at once their 
language, worship, institutions and manner of Ufe. He c ven 
ordered the destnietion of the Spanish baths as a relic of 
infidetity, A rising* the sceond of its kind* started in Granada 
and spread to the neighbourmg moimiains, but was put down. 
The final order of expubion was signed by Philip III in 1609, 
resulting in the forciblc deportation ew tnass£ of praetieally all 
Moslems on Spanish soil. Some half a million are satd to have 
suffered this fate and landed on the shores of Africa or to have 
taken ship to more dbt an t lands of Islam, 11 was mainly from these 
Moriicos that the ranks of the Moroccan corsairs were reeruited. 
Between the fall of Granada and the first decade of the seven- 
teenth century it is estimated that about three million Moslems 
were banished or executed, The Moorish problem was for ever 
solved for Spain, whidi thus became the conspkuous exception 
to the rule that wherever Arab civilization was planted there it 
was permanently fixed* "The Moors were banished; for a while 
Christian Spam shone t like the moon h with a borrowed light; 
then came the eclipse, and in that darkness Spain has grovelJcd 
ever sinte. 1 * 1 

1 Tkc liiemture Mt by Muri*coi b vurted and tin gubdoaHy inttrMtin^. It U 
termed alf am iadir from Ar r forttgn tongnc. A coUtd^n af such mnn u - 

scripts wu fo und under ihc fcioor uf an old honse ld Aragon, wh«c they were 
jipiMireutlj’ hiddtn from the dEceu of the Tnqujrition Thc&e are the .t/jafliumfi?/ 
jrj L Vj j itf/tmiodvi dt /j Bt&lt&ifitf de fa Junta- r rd. J. Riben anil M. Asin (Madrid, 
mi 2). &ée A. K. Nykl, A £frnjr/rW/lrn1 øj Afjamixda Liter siurt (Paria, 

1 Lane ■ Poole r JWj in Sp jm, p, 3 #Q, 
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Moslem Spam wrote one of the brightest c hapters in the 
intelk-ctual hLstory of medieval Europe. Between the middle 
of the eighth and the beginning of the thirteenth eenturies, as 
we have noted bcfore, the Arabic-speaking peoptcs wcre the 
main bearers of the torch of culture and civilisation through - 
out the World. Moreover they werc the medium through which 
ancient science 3nd philosophy were recovercd a supplemertled 
and transniitted in such a way as to make possible the renais- 
sauce of Western Europe- In all this, Arabic Spain had a large 
share. 

In the purely llnguistic Sciences,, ind ud i ng philoJogy, grarnmar L&nffMg* 
and lexicography* the Arabs of al-Anda lus lagged behind those HtmWrt 
of al-*lraq. Al-Qali (goI-67)* mentloned above as one of the 
eminent professors of the university of Gordova* was born In 
Armen la and educated in Baghdad. His chief disc i pie > Mu- 
haiumad ibmal-Hasan al-Zubaydi 1 (gaS-Sg), bdonged to a 
family t hat hail ed from H ims, but was bimse] f bom in Séyilte. 
Al-Zubaydi was appointcd by al-Hakam to supervise the edu- 
cation of hisyoung son Hisham, who later appointed hint qadi 
and chief magistrate of Sevilla At-Zubaydi s chicf work was a 
cl assi hed list of grammarians and phtlologists who had flou rished 
up to his time; al- 3 uyuti made ex tens i ve use of tC in his Muahir. 

It should be rceallcd at this point that Hebrew grammar, which 
was bas ed esscntially on Arabie grammar (above h p. 43 * tt- t) and 
to this dav uses technicaJ terms which are translations of corre- 
sponding Arabic terms r had its birth in Mostern Spain. Hayyuj 
Judah bcn-David (Ar. abu-Zakariyå 1 ' Yahya ibn-Dawud), the 
father of sciendfie Hebrew grammar, flourished in Cordova, 
where he died early in the eleventh century. 

In literature the most distinguished author was ibn-’Abd- 
Rabbih (860-^40) of Cordova, the laureateof 'Abd-al-Rahman 

1 s« TWilibi, Ymtt *oL L p. 4*9; ibn-Klwltitin, toL li, pp. 33^4^ 
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IH. 1 Ibn-VAbd-Rabbih was descendcd from an en franch ised 
slave of Hisham L IIis ti tic to farne rests on The miscellanooiis 
anthology he compo&ed, el- r lq(t a/- Fa rid* (the unique ncek~ 
bqe) p which after al-Aghåni occupies first pi ate among works 
on the litcrary history of the Arabs« But the greatcst se hol ar 
and the most original thi nker of Spanbh islam was "Ali ibn- 
Hazm (994-1064), onc of the two or three most fertile minds 
and most prolific writers of Islam. lbn-Hazm claimed descent 
from a Persian dient, bu t was in real i ty the grandson of a 
Spanish Moslem con vert from Christian! ty. In his youth he 
adomed the totteri rig courts of T Abd~aI-Rahman ahMustay.hir 
and Hishåm abMu'utdd 3 In the eapactty of visir, but on the 
ensuing dissolution of the Umayyad caliphate he ret ired to a 
I i fe of seclusion and bterary pursuir. Jbn-Khallikan * and al- 
Qifu 5 ascribe to Jum four hund red volumes on history, theology, 
tradition, logie T poetry and al lied subjects. As an exponent of 
the ^ahirite (Ihcralist) sdiool of jurisprudence and theology „ 
Jong since extiiici, he was as tirdess as he was vigorous in his 
liierary aqiivity + In his Tau*q aFf/amåmaÅ * (the doveb neck- 
lace). an anthology of love poems, he extols pi atonic love. The 
most val ua ble of his sum ving works, however, is al-FasI fi 
al-Afilal w-at-Åkw-al-jVi&a / 7 (the decisive word on sects, 
heterodoxies and denominations), which en ti ties him to the 
honour of being the lirst scholar in the fidd of comparativc 
religion. In this work he point ed out difhcultics in the biblical 
narratEves which disturbed no otter minds till the rise of higher 
criricism in the sixteenth cent ury. 

For the history of liter ature the period of the party kings, 
particularly of the f Abbådids* Murabits and Muwaljihicls, was 
one of special importance, The cultural seed sowri in the Umay¬ 
yad age did not come into ful I fruition lin til then. The civil wars 
which cl osed the Umayyad period and the subsequent rise of 
new dynasties en a bied such centres as Se ville, Toledo and 
Granada to eclipse Cørdova. From this last city Arabidzed 

1 S« V^ui. f/dWT, VoL ii ? pp. (17-72; ib^^Khdlikiin, vol. i„ pp. 5,6-S. 

1 ScwaI EHcijtioftj:, none criticaJ. Th< GFie used here ta in j vcli, (Cnim, 130,1)* 

1 YHqfitj Udobf, vol. V, p, 87, 1 Vfll. Up p. 12. ' 1 F. 133. 

1 Ed. D K. Fétraf (Lcj-den. tyl 4 ); tr, A- R, Nyil, TÅf A?i/f A r rtJk/?vtf døv* 
I-&P# ai*d /.Lir« (hm F 1931). 

T N & Khulai]} 1 editiM, Tht olie used hene j| in 5 veli. (Ciiiio, 1347-8). See Asio f 
iff Eéfii&bu jf in AiMt&rté irifutj dt Au ftfrdf c ixils. (.Madrid, 

1 & 17 -J 3 ). 
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Christians, Mozarabs, quite eonversant with Arabic Iherature. 
had communicated many elements of Arabic culture to the oihcr 
kingdoms of the north and south. In prose the fa bles, tales and 
apologucs, whieh began to flourish in Western Europe during 
the thirteenth ccntury, present unmistakable analogics wifh 
earlier Arabic works p themselves of Indo-Fers ian ori gin. I he 
delightfu! fables of KeÆaA wa-Dimnah werc translated mto 
Spanbb for AJfønso the W ise (1252-82) of Lastile and Leon, 
and shortly afterwards into Latin by a baptized Jew, Å Persian 
translation becamc through French one of the sourees of La 
Fomaine f as acknowledged by him. To the mizqåmjh, written in 
rbymed prose adomed with all manncr of philological curiosity 
and imended 10 teach somc moral lesson through the ad venturcs of 
a cavalier-hero, the Spån is h pkarésque novel bears dase affin ity. 

But the most significant con tri bution of Arabic to the litcfature 
of medieval Europe was the infiuence it excrctsed by its form t 
whieh helped liberale Western imaglnation from a narrow, 
rigid discipfinc circumscribed by con ven tion r The rich fantasy 
of Spanish httrafcure betrays Arabic models, as does the wit of 
Cervmtes* D$n Quixote v whose a tithor was once a p risoner in 
Algicrs and jokingly da i med ih at the book had an Arabic 
original. 

Wherover and whenever the Arabic language was used there Peetrr 
the passion for poetical compositiou was intense. V erses count- 
less in numbor passed from mon tb to rrioutn and were admiral 
by high and low, not so mueh perhaps for their contents as for 
their music and exquisite dtetion. This sheer joy in the beauty 
and eupliony of words, a eharacteristic of Arabic-speaking 
peoples, manifested itsclf on Spanish soil. I he hrst Umayyad 
sovercign was a poet and so were severat of his successors. 
Amon g the par ty klngs @j-Mu*taniid ibn- Abbåd was esped a]]y 
favoured by the Muses. Most of the sovercigns had laureates 
attached to their courts and took them along on their travets and 
wars. Seville boasted the I argest number of graceful and inspired 
poets, hut the dame had heen kindlcd long before in Cordova 
and later shone brilliantly at Granada as long as that city 
rcmained the bulwark of Islam. 

Asicte from ibn- f Ahd»Rabbih, ibTi-Hazin and ibn-abttbatlb, 
Spain produced a number of poets whose compositions are still 
con sidered standard. Such a one waa abu-d-U altd Ah mad ibn- 
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Zaydun (1003-71^ rcckoned by some as the greatest poet of al- 
Andalus, Ihn-ZaydQn belonged to the noble famiJy of Makhsum* 
a branch of the Quraysh, 1 He was first a con ft den ri al agent to 
ibn-Jahwar, chicf of the Cordovan oligarehy, but later fell from 
grace, probably on account of his viol cut love for the poctcss 
Walladah, daughter of the Caliph al-Must akli. After scveral 
years in priaon and exile he ivas appointed by aUMiTtadid al- 
’Abbldi to the twofold position of grand vizir and commander of 
the troops and given the title dkunzl- urtzåratayn f * he of the two 
vjziratcs* i.e. that of the »word and thai of the pen. It Was under 
his infiuence that al-MuTamid sent an array in 1068 agatnst 
Cordova and wrested it from Jahwarid hånds. In aUMu'tamid’s 
coijrip which was tcmporarily removed lo Cardova r jbn-Zaydun 
aroused the jcaiousy of a rival poet and minister, ibn^Ammår, 
a man of obscure origin who at lirst led a wan dering I i fe s i ngin g 
the praises of any on e who cared lo reward him. Ibn-’Ammår 
met his death at the hånd of his patron al-Muh amid al Seville in 
toS 6.* Bcsides being an accomplished poet ibn-Zaydun was a 
disti ngu is hed letter writer. One of his most widely read c pis ties is 
that in which he denounces ibn-'AbdGs, minister of ibn-Jahwar 
and rival for the hånd of Wall ild ah. Se veral verses addressed by 
ibn-Zaydun 1 to Wallådah depict the glowing beauty of al-ZahriT 
with ils gardens, and illustrate the deep feel in g for nature which 
is character istie of Spanish Arabie poet ry- 

This beauiiful and talented Walladah (f 1087), renowned 
alike for personal charm and Uterary ahtlity, was the Sappho of 
Spatn r where Arab women seem to have shown special laste and 
ap ti tu de for poetry and .literat ure« Al*Maqqari 4 devotes a whole 
sectEon (o these women of al-Ands lus in whom “doquence was a 
sccond instinct T \ Wallådahs home at Cordova was the meeting- 
place of wits p savanis and poets,* 

Among the lesser lighi s reference inay be made to abu-lshaq 
ibn*Khafajah 7 (f 1139), who spcnl his life in a ilttie village South 
of Valenda without sceking to pay court to the klnglets of his 
lime, and to the young I i cent ions poet of Se ville, M uha mm ad 

1 IhnKhiilifcåo, vd. l s pp, 75-7, 1 Cf. Marråkushlp p. 74, L 5, 

1 MaJTikmH p, Ktf; ibfiKhåc^n, pp. -v, CJ. fta-lClldfiklllt vd. il, p, 370. 

1 /lfmftptd, K^ieeliS Klliint and Wbii'al-R.ilimim Kkllfah (CaIeq, 1933), pp* 557-8; 
tt. in N i t Lutwm, £iir*mry J/ttf&ry, p r 435 , 

1 V*|. ii. pp. 536-639, * lbti-Dafiiårn k p. 376, 

H» iWti'df ptilihahcd in €mim r liStt. On bil: lifc hc i bu ■ Khanen, pp. 331-43; 
ibn-KLa 31 jtttn K ¥ol. jj F pp. 
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ihn-Hani* (937 7 who addressed scveral panegyrics to the 
Fatimid Caliph al-Mu'iiz. 1 Ibn-Håitf was considered tatnted 
with the opinions of Greek philosopherSn 1 

EmancLpated to a limit ed dcgree from the fetten? of conven- 
tion p Spanish Arabic poetry developed new metrical forms and * 1 

at qu ired an alment modem sensibility to the beautiful in. nature. 
Through its ballade and love songs it man i fested a tetiderly 
romantic feeling which an tto i pated the attitude of medieval 
chivalry. By the beginning of the eleventh century a lyne system 
of muwaskihah 3 and lajal had been developed in the And alus. 

Both forms were based on a refrain for the chorus and wcte un- 
doubtedly sting. Music and song estabhshed and maintainod 
everywhere thefr allian te with poetry, 

It was abti-Bakr Jbn-Quzmån (f r 1160], the wandcring min¬ 
sir cl of Cordova who tra velled from town to town smging the 
praises of the great, whp lifted the till then left entirdy to 

improvisators, to the dignity of a literaiy form. 1 As for the other 
variety of folk-sang, the muwashshah, it was not on ly developed 
but mvented in 5 paiti p whence it spread into North Africa and 
the East, Amon g the noted muwashtkak composers were abu-a]- 
f Abbas* al-TiitTli, the blind poet of Tudela who died in his youth s 
in 1 126, after singmg the glories of f Ali, son and successor of 
Yusuf ibfi-Tashfin; Ibrahim ibn-Sahl * (f 1251 or 1260 ', a 
Sc villan con vert from Judaism whose pers iste nte tn the use ot 
wine rendered his Islam suspcci] and Muh^mniad tbn-Yusnf 
abu*f;iayyan {1256-1344: of Granada t a polygtot of Berber 
origm who also wrote Pcrsian h TttrkishJ ( optic and Ethiopic 
grammars.® Of these only the Turkish survived- 

It was Ara bie poetry in general and this lyric type in partitular 
that aroused nativc Christian admiral ion and bccamc one of the 

1 zm*l Ali, Tafyl* Skmri Ij^hpp. t * ffj 

1 Ibq-Kludilrin. v<J, li, p. 367 ; M^qnn,, toL ii, p. 444 - 

* Sd c&flcd hy compariHiJl with wirki^ r 4 iifiiLhl'F bdl nmjiTnFntFd ^ith vafj- 

colourttl whit h wutrtrci wr*r iliau^ruiSIv ruLind thc bwJy ffMFn thyiUdfr lo lup.. 

J Ibn^KhtMaa. åfvf*dd*m*A> p, 5 24. IbirQurF^jti'i pwrtu )u.vc bmi pUiiN 
bjf A. R. Nykt r 27 fmffwwr^ {Mudridi. f 931 ). 

1 Xfmic wronuly givea En Ibn 1 p. IUfi ■ K huld Un, , 

p. 519. 

1 Hk DhMutn, priitled In Be-irilt, t&Bj. On \vi» Kutijl-i. Ftm 4 t r ¥- 1 , i P pfu 20 .151 

M j,qq4ri, v«i|. ii F p|i. 351-4; Scjnj4iJ4li r /ArmAtm /Æw -V4J f (Al^u-r1914L 

T Ai-fdrdk fi-liiJn mi-Atrdå T ed- Ahrrw-4 Cnf«tt^lti (IitanLul, C; Ih« 

eaHirai or tetcind FiirEirJt TLirkiih urtmnw. 

* Kuiul-ri, tciI. h, p. 3 >t>: Maqtiari. to|. i g pp. 85J it /. Fur other con&iilt 

ibn-Rfcn] iIi.lis. ftfuqiiJdjmajf. pp. 518 - 34 , 
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potent factors in assimilation. Two such forms, the sajal and 
the muufdtkskakt developed into the Castilian popular verse form 
of viUancico , "which was extensivcly used for Christian hvin ns, in¬ 
ddeling Christmas c aro Is. The sestet, which in its original fortn 
pres uma bly rhymed C DE, CDE. was probably suggest ed by a 
form of Arabic sajal instanced in the works of the Andalusian 
poets. Al-Qazwini 1 (f 1283) asserts that at Shiib (Silves) in 
Southern Portugal one would meet even ploughmen enpabte of 
improvising verse. This brings to mind the many men in modern 
Lebanon, qaivtvålun , who extemporaneously produce such fotk- 
poetry, some of w-hich they still call zajal and muwashshah. 

The emergence of a definite literar}' sr hente of pi atonic love 
in Spanish as early as the eighth centtiry marks a distinetive 
contribution of Arabic poelry. In Southern France the firat Pro¬ 
venus I poets appear full-fledged toward the end of the elevenrh 
centur}' with palphating love expressed in a wealth of fantastic 
imagerv. The troubadours,* who fiourished jn the twelfth een- 
tury, imitated their Southern contemporarics, the -ni/Vj/-si ngers, 
Following the Arabic precedent the cult of the dame suddfinjy 
arises in south-western Europe, The Chanson de Roland . the 
nobles t monument of early European literat ure, whose appear- 
ance prior to 1080 marks the beginning of a new civilizalion— 
thar of Western Europe—just as the Homeric poems mark the 
beginning of historie Greece, owes its existence to a mi lit arv con- 
tact with Moslem Spain. 

Primary education was based, as in all Moslem lands, on 
writing and reading from the Korsn and on Arabic grammar 
and poetr}', Though mainjy a private con rem. education was 
neverthcless 50 widely spread that a high percent age of Spanish 
Mosterns could read and write a situation unknown in Europe 
of that age. Higher value was placed on the funetion of the 
elementary teachcr ihan in other lands of Islam. The position of 
women in the learned life, as portraved by such an author as 
al-Maqqari« and verified by the facts of literary his ton-, proves 
that in Andatusia themaxims prohibiting the teachtng of writing 
to women were but little applted. 

Higher education was based on koranic exegesis and theology, 

1 AjiJr, |>. 364. R, Mciiradtz PiJul la BalhUtt kiifianiaar. vol xl noiS’l dd 
tt AK. Nyt! m Hné. vol xli (,935), p p , J0W j f Jj PP 

> T«S m*y hav* from Ar, fM, musici ion C ; Kibrra. ZWfiKvWr, 
vol. u, p, 141. * Cf. nbove, p, 534. ■ g« 4 U,Vr, p. 560, 
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philosophy, Arabtc grammar, poetry and lexkography, history 
and geography. Several csf thc principal towns possessed what 
might be caJIcd un i versi tics, chief amon g whtch were those of 
Cordova, Se ville, Malaga and Granada. The un iversi ty of 
Cordova induded among its departments astronomy, mathe- 
matics and mediciner, in addition to thcology and law, Its 
enrolment must have reachcd into thousands and its ccrtificate 
open ed thc way to thc most lucrative posts in the realm. The 
un i versi ty of Granada was fe und ed by the seventh N a^rid, 
Yusuf abu-aMdajjaj (1333-54)* whose administration was graced 
by the poet-historian Lisan-aJ-Dm ibn-al-Khatib^ The building 
had its gates guarded by stone bons, The curriculum comprised 
theology, jurisprudence, medicine* chemistry, phllosophy and 
astronomy. CastiEian and other foreign students patrornzcd this 
institution. In h and other univers!ties it was customary to hold 
occasional public meetings and cemmemorations in wtuch 
original poems were recited and oraiions dd ivered h 11514a Ily by 
members of the faculty. A favourite i nscript ion over collegiate 
portals ran thu$; "The World is supper ted by four thtngs on ly: 
the icarning of the wise, the justke of the great, the prayers of 
the righttous and the valour of thc brave s+ * 

Side by side wilh un i versi ties Eåbrarics do u ris hed. The royal 
library of Cordova p started by Muhammad I {852-S6) and 
en 3 arged by ‘Åbd-al-Rahman III, becamc the largest and best 
when al-Haka ni II added his own collection. A number of 
persons, including sorne women p had private colleetions, 

The pecultarlties of Moslem life with its Jack of political B»åu 
assemblies and theatres, which were charactcristic features of 
Greece and Rom c, made book s al most the sok rncans of 
acquiring knowkdgc. As a book market Cordova held first 
piaee tn Spain. This aneedote iHustrates the spirit of the time: 3 

When li ving in Cordova I frequeoted its book inarket Jooking for 
a book in which I was cspedally interested. At last a copy of good 
calligmphy and handsome binding feil into my hånds, Full of joy, I 
began to bid for il bul was time after time outbid by another un til the 
prsee offered fer excecded thc proper limit, I then stud to thc auctioneer: 
“Show me this rival bidder who h&s rabed the pricc beyond thc worth 
of thc book Accordingly he look me to a mim attiretl in diatin gu ished 

1 Larn$ak, fip, 91J In kte ynn Craniidu has ag»ill becoEnc a centre for 

Aralåc studiet in Spam, 

1 MaqqsLri, vcL i r p. 301. 
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gttrbi Approach in g him \ sttkl: “May AS lab keep our lord the faqlk 
strong! If yuu have a special qhjcct in acquirmg Lhis book I vdll let it 
go, for ihe bklding has alrcady uxceeded ihe limit.' 1 His ansiver was: 
*'[ tun not a fagt h t nor utn I avvare of thé contems of the book. But I 
have just estabtished a library- and made muqh of st in order to pride 
itiysdf nmon g the notables of rtvy town. Therre is illll an empty sp&cc 
tlivre which this book wiil just fil I up. Sedng thai il was in elegant 
hånd and gc^od cover, l likcd k and cared not Ltow mueh I paid for k. 
fbr s ihanks ed Allah, I am a man of means,” 

This accumuiation of hooks in Andaluria would not have been 
possihle bue for the beat manufaciure of wriEtng-paper, onc of 
the most benefieial ccntributkms of Islam to Europe. Withoti! 
paper, pr in ting from movable typc T which waa invented in 
Gcrmany about the mjddle of ihe fiftcenth century, would not 
have been successful, and without paper and printing popular 
cducation in Humpe f on the scale to which it devclopcd, would 
not have been feasiblc. Front Morocco i into which the manu- 
faemre of paper was mtrndijced from the East* the industry 
passe d in to Spain in the middle of the twelfth century, 1 Yiqut 3 
mentions Shåtibah (Jativa) as the centre of the industry in Spain* 
A philoLogicai reminder of this historicaJ faet is English 
which is deri ved through Oid French rayme from Spanish 
restmi , a toan-Word from Arabic r£smai t a bund Le. After Spain 
the art of paper-making was establbhed in Italy (ea* 126&-76)* 
also as a result of Moslem influence, presumably from Ski ly. 
FraEice ow-ed Ils hrst paper-mills to Spam, and not to returning 
Crusaders as daimcd by some. From these countries the industry 
spread tbroughøut Europe. A secretary of f Abd-abRahman iised 
to write the official Communications in his home and send them, 
to a special office for reproduction—a form of printing 
perhaps block p ri n ting)—whence copies were dis tri buted to the 
var Lous go vommental agents. 3 

After the destruetion of Mostem power in Spain less than two 
thousand vølumcs survi ved to be collected by Philip II (IS5O-9S} 
and his successors from the various Ar ab libraries, The« formed 
the nucleus of the Escurid library still s tand hi g nol far from 
Madrid. In the early part of the seventeenth century the Sharif 
Zaydån, sultan of Moroceo g fleeing his Capital, sent bis library 
aboard a ship whose captain refu$ed to land the books at the 


1 See above, p. 347. 


* VoL Hip p- 233. 


1 Ibn al-AbUftf, p. 157. 
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proper destination because he had not received ful I pay in 
iidvancev On ils way to Marseilles the ship feil into the bands of 
Spån i s Et pirates and ks bookish boo ty, to the number of three 
or four thousand volumen wag deposited by order of Philip III 
in the Escurial, which made this library one of the richcst in 
Arabic manuscripts. 1 

In Spain Ara bi c philology. theology, historiography, ge o- itiu.. r io- 
graphy* astronomy and allied gciences had a com para ri ve ly late Kra P h * 
development, since the Moslems [herr, unlike their cø-rchgionists 
of Syria and al-'Irftq, had but littlc to learn from flier nat i ves. 

Even after thefr rise Spanish Sciences lagged behind those of the 
Eastern caliphate. It was main ly in gueh disciplines as botany, 
medierne, philosophy and astron om icaI mathematics thnt West- 
ern Moslems made their greatest mark. 

One of the earliest and hest known of Andalusian his tori ans 
was abu-Bafcr ibn-*Umar, usualty known as ihn-abQutiyah,* 
who was børn and dourished at Cordova, whore he died in 977. 

His Tti'rtkh Ijtit åh (variant Fa/å) al-Andalus* which we have 
iiged in this work, extends from the Moslem conqucst to the carly 
part of 'Abd-a|-Rahmin IITs rcign. Ibn-al-QOtlyah was abo a 
grammarian and his treatlse on the conjugatian of verbs 1 was 
the first ever composed on the siibjcct. Another early but more 
prolific historicaj writer was abu-Marwan tlayyan ibn-Khalaf of 
Cordova F stirnarned ibn- 15 ayyån {987 or 988-1076). Ihn-tJayyln’s 
list of works contains no less than fifty Httes p one of which. al- 
Mathi* eømprised sixty volumes. Unforttinatdy only one work F 
al-Muqtobis Ji Tdrikh Rijål#J-AndaIus*hÉM sundved. The most 
valuahie work on the Muwahhtd period was written in 1224 by 
the Moroccan historian f Abd-alAVahid al-Marråkushi,* who 
sojourned in Spain. 

Andnlnsia produced a number of biographerSp one of the first 
among whom was abu-al-Walfd f Abdutlåh ibn-Miihammad ibn- 
al-Fara^h who w as born in 962 at Cordova, w^here hcsiudicd and 

1 S« \lH fttaJoguPp Lei mamernitt dé f Miemrfåd t % Hartwig Dtren- 

bourft 3 val*. (Paris h 1884-1905), vol. m f rrviwii by L^i-Proveapil (Puris, 1928). 

* Sce ThA’JlUp ™L i, pp. 411-iT; itin-Khj&inkSii. rol> ii. pp. 356-8. 

* (Mudndt ttøii): tr, Døq Julian Ribccii, /listen* de h 1 dr £Up*na 

(Madrid. 1926). 

* Kildh ilt-Afdf, ed. lgtt*E Guidl {Ledden, 1S94). 

* Ed, Mdch&r M. Antu^ pL 3 {F&w, 1937}- 

1 Al-Mdjihji Tat Hf? jfåkidr Ai-MmAnA* cd- R- D&Ly k Jndcd. (Leyd*n F iS8l); 
tr. E. Fagnan, l/titeirr rfzi Aima&nJti l'Alperi, 1893), 
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Uuight, When thirty years old he undertook a pilgrimage in the 
course of which he stopped lo study at abQayrawårL C airo t 
Makkah and al-Madinah, After his return he was appomtcd 
qådi of Valencia. Du ring the sack of Cordova by the Berbers in 
i o 13 ibn-al-Faradi was nittrdered in his home; his body was not 
found lill the fourth day afrcrward and was .so decomposcd ih at 
it was buried without the usual ceremoni al washing and wrap- 
pingi Only one of ibn-al-Faradi's works, Tdrikk 1 Ulama 
al-Andalus* is extant. This eollection of biographies of the Arab 
scholars of Spain was supplementcd by ibn-Bashkuwå] F nbu-al- 
Qlsim Khalaf lbn-'Abd-al-MaJik, in a volume completed in i ijg 
under the title al-Si la h fi Tarikh A 'immat al-A ndalus*" This is 
one of two s urvi ving works of ibn-Bashkuwålj who is credited 
with the c om position of some fifty hooks. 4 Ibn-Bashkuwål was 
born at Cordova in 1101 and died there in i 1S3* His SilxÅ weis 
co nti nued by abu- T Abdul!ah Muharnmad ibn-al-Abbar (1199- 
j 260 ■ of Valencia under the title al- Takmtlah li-Kitdé al-Silah} 
In addition to this work ibn-al-Abbar wrote al-Htdl&h al- 
Siyura * a coSlection of hiographies* Another valuable dictionary 
of learned Sp anish Arahs is Bughyai al-MuHa mis 7? Tarikk 
Rijal al-A ndaluj t by at-Dabbi^ abu-Ja'far Ahmad ibn-Vahya 
(f 1203), who flourishéd in Murcia, 

In the history of science we have from the pen of abu-al- 
Qasim Sl'id ibn-Abmad abT^I^-ytuli (1029-70)" the Tabaqåi 
al-Umam* (ctassification of nations), which was a source of al- 
■Qifti, ibn-abi-U§aybi É ah and ibrt-al-TbrL Sl f id held the Office of 
qadi of Totedo under the banu-dhu-al-Nun and distinguished 
himself as historian, mathematician and astronom i ca I observer. 

The two names which stand for the highest literary accomplish- 
ment and histodeaJ oomprehension of which Western Islam was 


1 Ibn-KLidlikatn wl. t, p, 480; Miiqqari, vol. i, p. 546. 

1 Ed, FraTiciKrt Cøderii r 3 vob. £Madnd p 1890-92). 

1 Ed. Goden,, 1 »el*. (MLidrid, 1882-3). 

1 AhDlllhibi, ?adÅJtirni uf-/firtfdVi ind cd., toE. tr (I^ydarnhad, 1334)'« P ti9* 
Cl shn,’j£Wliltan. vol. E, fip. 305 - 6 , 

h One p.irt edited by Codcm, 2 vok. (Madrid. IS S 6 9), another by M. ALarcån 
and C- A. GonifiEcj: Palen cl a in Åfiscé/dnta dr v ttxtof Jraåej (Madrid, 

1 m 5). pp. 146-690. compSclcd by Alfred Bd and M. Ben C heneb (Al giers. 19 i 9-10). 
Om ibn-al-Abbar ^r^ull Kutuli H VoL ii h pp, aSas*- ilm- K bal dun, tr. de Sline, voL 
il, pp- 347 ^ iltft-Kblliknh, vel. i, p. 77, 

1 Edited La part by IKiSEy (lj-ytlrfi, 1^47-51). 

1 Fd_ Cudcn and JuliÅn Hibtra (Madrid, 1 S 84 - 5 ). 

1 Pmbbi, MÉ*gAjrrt, p. 31 i. 1 Ed, L* Ctvcikhe (Efimt h 1913). 
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capablc arc those of [he two friends and officials of the Na$rid 
oourt, ibn-al-Khatjb and ibn-Khaldun. 

Usan-al-Dm ibn-al-Khatih 1 (1313-74) was deseended from 
an Arab famiiy whtch had migrated to bpain from Syria. UnJrr 
the scvcnth Nasrid sultan, Yu&uf ahu-al-flajijåj (1333-54), and his 
son Muhammad V (1354 -5, j 362-91), he hdd the pompous title 
of dhu-al-waåraiayn , * In 1371 Jic fled from Granada because 
of court intrigues, only to he s trang] ed to death three years 
later at Fås in revenge for a private grievance. In his death 
Granada, if not the wholc of Arab Spain, Jost its last important 
antlior, poet and statesman. Of the sixty odd Works pen ned by 
ibn-al-Khatlb, which arc chiefly poet i ca I, bel letrist k, his to Heal, 
geographical, medicinal and pbflosophio, abo ut a third have 
s urvi ved. Of these the most important for us is the ex tensive 
history of Granada. 3 

'Abd-al-Rahmån ibn-Khaldun (1332-1406) was bom in 
Tttnisia of a Spanish Arab famiiy which traced its ancestry to the 
Kindah tribe. The founder of the famiiy had migrated in the ninth 
century from al-Yaman to Spain; his descendents flourished in 
Seville untj] the thirteenth ccntury. 'Abd-al-Raljniån himself 
hdd a number of high offices in Fas hefore hc fdl into disgrace 
and entered (1361) the service of the sultan of Granada, 
Muhammad VI. The sultan entrusted kim with an important 
mission of peace to the Castiiian court. Two years later, after 
having aroused the jealousy of his powerful friend ibn-al-Khatfb, 
ibn-Khaldun ret ur ned to aUMaghrib. Here he occupied a num- 
ber of positions, finally reliring to Qal'at ibn-Salamah.* where 
he began work on his history and resided till 1378, Jn I3S2 he set 
out on a pilgrim age but broke his journey in Cairo to leet ure at its 
famous mosque, al-Azhar. Two years later he was appointed 
chief Målikite qadi of Cairo by the Maniluk Sultan at-?ahir 
Barquq. In 1401 he accompankd Barquq's successor al-Nå s ir 
to D am ase u s on his eampaign agninst the d read ful Tamcrlane 
(Timfir), who received ibn-Khaldun as an hor 10ured guest. Thus 

1 Al-Mnqqnii devotes ihrt strand hiif of bh AWA 4 il- Xo the life and worki of 
fcbn-al-KkiSlb, AJ-Maqqui wns of Ttlirmåtl hut compil«! %kU worltp whidl is *ur 
principal ;iulliorily for thi who!« liters ry Hibxy of MokLetti £p*in, at DsutlnÉe^fl 
bcKwcen 161S and l6j.fr 

1 Set aboYC, p. 560. 

1 Akkbir GhmmAfaA. 2 vols, i Cajpo, ijioj, an nbtacvffttod editioiL 

1 Naw enhed TdwghiQt, easl of Tålimsin in RÆrthtm AlffCria* 
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did this historian play a signifikant part in the politics of North 
Africa and Spain, all of which prepared him admirably for the 
writing of his great work, His com pro hensi ve history, entitkd 
Kit uh af-* fbar wa-Dlwån al-Mubtadd w-al-K habar fi Ayydrn 
al-Ar ab tval-Ajam w-al-Barbar 1 (book of instruer i ve cx- 
amplés and regerer of subject and predkate dealing with the 
history of the Arabs p Persi a ns and Berbers), is made up of three 
parts ; a Muqaddamak* (prologernena), forming vol urne ene; t he 
rnain liody, trcaling of the Arabs and ireigh bourin g pcoples; and 
the Jast part , 1 which sketches the histop of the Berbers and the 
Moslem dynasties of North Afrka. U nførtimatdy the criiieal 
theories ablv propounded in the Muqaddamah were not applied 
to the main part of the Work. However, the section treating of 
the Arab and Berber tribes of the Maghrib will ever rema in a 
valuable guide. 

The fame of ibivKhaldun rests on Ilis M:uqaddamah. In it 
he presented for the first time a theory of historie al deveLopment 
which takes due cognizance of the physical facts of cl i mate and 
geography as well as of the moral and spiritual forces at work. 
As one who endeavoured to fomiulate laws of national progress 
and decay ibn-Kb aldun may be considered the disco ver er^as 
he himsdf dakned*—of the true scopc and nature of history or 
at least the real faun der of the science of sociology. No Arab 
writer, irnjeed no European, had ever takeu a view øf history at 
once so comprehensfve and philosophic. By the consensus 
of all cr i tical opinion ibn-Kb aldun was the greatest hiscor feal 
phitosopher Islam produced and one of the greatest of ail 
time. 

tkiigrupiij The bost’known geogiapher of the deventh century was al- 
Bakri t a Hispinø-Arab, and the most brsUiant geographieal 
au f hor and cartographer of the twelfth century, indeed of all 
medieval time, was aJ-Idrtsi, a descendant of a royal Spanish 
Arab family who got Kis edueation in Spain. 

■ 7 \ob. {Cfrtra, 12E4). At lUe rfid flf vol, vii, beginning p. 379. 11 his auto- 
bio-gru phy p thi; besl MHirce for lu« Ufe- "Hus was tnmskEed by M. G. dc Sbiinr, 
Jmrj r*/ ser. 4h VVL 3 {iHm), pp. 5^ ^7-2x0, * 9 *-$oS r 3 ^ 5 “ 53 - S*e 

(Cairo, 1301). vol. i*. pp. fi-l?. 

* EaHict »bnm die C .liro edition is That of M. Q nat rera ire, 3 \bls. (Fnjti f 1S5S); 

tr. de Stime, 3 vok. {Pari«, cd. Boutbcmh Farisj 1934-S). 

* Tr + tle Slane, HisUir* deJ fttrb/rtt f£ du dyn^sists rf* tA/rfpm 

ed, Pa«! 2 vuk. i Paris, 1925-7). 

* JfiffjJi/jrmaA, pp. 4-3. 
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Abu- r U bay d * A bd ul I åh i bn -A bd -at- T A z lz a 1 - B akr i f 1 the 
eadiest of rhe Western Moslem geographers whose works have 
sumved* flourished in Cordova, wheré he di ed at an advauced 
age in 1094. A beltetrist, poet and philologistj he won his laurcls 
through his voluminous geography al-AfasålH w-af-JHarrtåfiA ? 

(the book of roads and kingdoms), which, like most geographical 
works of the M iddi c Ages, was written in the form of an itiner- 
åry. The book has survi ved on ly in. part. 

Al-Idrist, bom at Ceuta in l too r shed lustre on the reign of 
Roger II, Horman king of Sidlyv and will be Ereated in that 
eonneetion. 

After abldnsi Ara li geographical hterature can daim na Travd* 
great originality and h represeuted by travellers 1 narratives, 
which then bccome espedaJJy numerous. The best known amøng 
thesc travellers was ibn-Jubayr p 5 abu-aM^usayn Muhammad 
ibn-Abmad* whø was horn in Valencia in 1145 and educated at 
Jåtiva* Between 1 1S3 and 1 iZ$ ibn-Jubayr undertook a joumey 
from Granada to Makkah and back p visiting Egypt, al-Iraq, 

Syria—parts of which were still in the hånds øf the Crusaders— 
and Sidly. He travclled in the East on two farther occasions p 
1189-1 *91 and 1217, but on the latter joumey he only reached 
Alex andri a r where he died. His IltfilaA* the account of his 
first joumey, is one of the most important works of its kind 
tn Arabie literat ure Anot her Hiapano-Arab geographer and 
traveller was abu-Håmid Muhammad al-Måzini {1080/1- 
1169/70) of Granada, who visited Russia tn 1 136. While among 
the Bulgars in the Valga region he wfrnessed a commcrrial 
activity unreported in any ot her source, trade in fossil m ammol h 
ivory, which was exported as far as Khwårizm to be made in to 
combs and pyxides.* 

The travcis of ibn-Jubayr and at-Måzini were edipsed by 
those of the Moroccan Arab Mubammad ibn-*AbduJJåh ibn- 
Battutahp the Mostern globe trotter of the Middle Ages. lim- 
Baftutah was bom at Tanjah (Tangier) in 1304 and died in 
Marrakesh in 1377, In the second quarter of that ccntury he 

1 Omaull jbn-B^hkuwjl, \‘o[. i, p. ^S:; Siivuji, p- i-Sj. 

1 Erliir 4 tn fort by dc Skift* (AlgUn, 1857). 

1 On Mm jet Mmqqari (Lcyden), voL i., pp, 714 

1 Ed. Willium Wtigbt, mJ «d. M ]. de Craj* (LeyJ^n, 1907)' 

* "TufrtVt nl-Mbi.V\ ed. Gabriel Fornod in /mtrmml oiijiiiqu*, vd. «vii (1935), 
p. 23S. 
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made four pil grim ages to Mak kok in conjunctbn with which he 
journeyed all overthe Maslem world. Eastward hc reached Ceylon, 
Bengal, the Maldivc Islands and China. He also visited Con- 
staminopk* His last travds in 1353 look him far into the in tenor 
of Africa. His alleged visit to the city of Btilghar, near Kazan 
and the Volga, seems to 1 >e the only scrious fabricatiun in his 
whole account, 1 

tnKucn« Arab geographical studies had but a li mit ed influence i 11 the 
w« * West. Thtry kept alive the andent dectrine of the spheridty of 
the eanh p without which the discovery of the New World would 
not have been passi bk. An exponent of this doctrine was abu- 
r Ubaydah Muslim abBalami (of Valenda), who flourished in 
the firet half of the tenth eentury.* They perpetuated the Hindu 
idea that the known hemisphere of the world had a centre or 
11 world cupo la” or "sumrmf' situated at an equal distance from 
the fotir Cardinal points. This ann a theory fo und its way into a 
Latin workpublished in 141a From this Columbus acqmred the 
doetrine whieh made himbclicvc that the carth was shaped m 
the form of a pc ar and that on the western hemisp liere oppositc 
the urin wasa eorresponding elcvated centre. It was, however, 
in the realm of astronomieal geography and mathematics that 
a number of new concepts were con tri buted to Western lore. 
Mieonomy In Spain astronom i c al studies were cul ti vated assid uously 
tutti*- the middie of the tenth eentury and were regarded with 

mjsic* special favour by the rulers of Cordova, Seville and Toledo* 
Fol Jo wing abu-Ma'shar of Baghdåd, most of the Andal usi an 
astronomers believed in astral influence as the cause underlag 
the chief occurronees between birth and death on this earth, 
The s tu dy of this astral influence, Le, astrology, ncccssiutcd 
the determining of the location of places throughout the World 
toget her with their la tit ud es and lo ngi tudes. Thus did astrology 
contribtite to the sludy of astronomy. Fina I ly It was through 
Spantsh channels that the Latin West found its Oriental inspira¬ 
tion in astrønomy and astrology. The leading Moslem astrono- 
mical works were translated in Spain into La tin, and the 
Al fons sne tables compikd under the ægis of Alfonso X in the 
thirteenth eentury’ were but a development of Arab astronomy. 

1 7' uA/af GAvnTwa-*A$TtA &i-Alfår y ed. and tr. C. 

Defrémery and D. H. SttVffxilrwittf, jnd frnpreukrt (Fim, 1^79-93), vol il pp_ 39S-9 

É p- €>4- S« ibti-Haxm, vq\, u p pp L 7$^$ åbqvf T p, 375. 

* Sec aboye, p. 384. 
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Spanish Arab astronomers built upon the preceding astronomi- 
cal and astrological works of their co-rdigiorusts in the East. 
They reproduced the Amtotelian system, as disttnguished from 
the PtolemaiCi and in the name of Arbtotle attacked the Ptole- 
maic representation of the cdcstial movements. Outstanding 
among early Hispano-Arabie astronomers were abMajrlti 1 
(t 1007) of Cordova, abZarqåli (r*z, XO29-A3. 1087) of Toledo 
and ibn-Aflah (f between 1 140 and 1150) of Sevilie + 
Abu-al-Qåsint Maslamah al-Majntf,, ihe carliesfc Spån bh 
Mostern s de tit is t of any importance, ed i tod and correetcd the 
pJanetary tables (stf) of al-Khwåri^mi , 1 the first ta bles composed 
by a Mostern* He converted the basis of these tables from the 
ern of Yazdagird into that nf Islam and to sonic extent replaced 
the meridian of ann by that of Cordova. In 1126 Addard of 
Bath made a Latin version of the tables asenhed to abKhwS- 
riimi. Ahorn fourteen years Liter another important &tf r that of 
at-Batt am, composed åbent 900* was rendered into Latin by 
Plato of Tivoli and long afterwards done dirccily from Arabic 
into Spanish tinder the auspices of Alfonso X (t 1284 , sur- 
named the Wise and the Astronomer. Among oLMajrttib 
honorific titles was al-håsib, the mathematician p for he was 
considered a teader (int&m) in mathematical knowledge, cnclud- 
ing mensuration. It was etther he or his Cordovan disciple 
abu-abHakam \Atnr al-Karmåni 1 (t 1066) who imroduced into 
Spain the writings of the Ikhwan al-^afaL 

The so-called Toledan tables were based upon observations 
and studies made by a number of Spanish Moslem and Jewish 
astronomers, notable among whom was aUZarqali (L. Arzachd), 
abu-Jshaq Ibrahim ibn-Yahya. These tables comprised geo- 
graphical information deri ved from Ftotemy and al-Khwammi 
and were rendcrcd into Latin tn the twelfth eentury by Gcraxd of 
Cremena. The works of Raymond of Marseilles were likewise 
largely drawn (1140) from the astronemical canons of a!-2arqåIL 
Ptotemy’s exaggerated cstimate of the length of the Mediter- 
rancan Sea as 62°, cut by al-Khwammi to abeut 52°, was 
reduced probably by al-Zarqåli to the approximatdy correct 
figure of 42°. ALZarqåli was evidently the foremost astronomical 

1 Bora in Mnjrll (Modrid)- 

* $ald h p. 69, quor«l hy ibn-atitUsaylji’Ah^ vol. ii, p. Ct~ Q*fti r p- 326* 
whs wil HiinwLf an astronomer critidm .iS ■ Maj rip. 

1 p. 71. 
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observer of his age, 1 He dcvised an imprøved type of astrolabe, 
eallcd the fajikah} and was the first to pro ve the motion of the 
solar apogee with reference to the stars. According to his 
measuremcnts it amounted to 12-04*, whertas its real valne is 
it-S*. CøpemiaiS quotcs al-Zarqåli atong with al-Battåni in bis 
hook Dc rcvtilutionibus crbiuni cochstium* 

In his Kiiåb al-Hay ah * (book of astronomy) p whieh was also 
translated by Gerard of Cremona, | 3 bir ibn-Aflah (Geber filius 
Afflæ) sharply triticizes Ptoicmy and righily asserts that the 
Jower planets, Mercury and Venus, have no visible parallaxes. 
This book of ibn-Aflali is olherwise notewørthy for a ehapter on 
spherical and plane tngonometry* Abont two and a half cen¬ 
times before ibii-Aflah, al-Battåni had popuiarized, if not dis- 
covered F the first notions of trigonometri ca I ratios as we lise them 
today. The science of trigonometry, like algebra and analvtical 
geomelry, was I argel y fuunded by Årabs. 

Koremost among the last SpanLsh astronomers s tood Nur-al- 
Din ahu-Ishåq al-BIfruji 4 (Alpctragiug, f ca, 1204), a pupil of 
ibn-Tufayl. HiS JCitdb al-ffay'aA* on the configuration of the 
hea verdy bodies, is remarkable for its at tempi to rev i ve in a 
modified form the false thcory of homnceniric spheres, Thongh 
considcred the exponent ofa riew astronomy, aKBitruji in reality 
reproduced the Aristotclian system; fris work marks the eulmina- 
tion of the Moslem anti-Ptok-maic movenient. By the end of the 
twdfth century translations had bcen made from A rabic in to 
Latin of a large number of Ar is totie p $ works on astronom?, 
physics and mcteorology, in whieh most of AristotIc p s thought in 
geography had also found expression, 

Arab astronomers have left on the sky immortal traces of their 
mdustry wfaich everyonc who rcads the na mes of the stars on an 
ordinary cclcstial sphere can readily discem. Not only are most 
of the star-n ames in European languages of Arabic origin, such 
as Acrab (*a#raå> scorpion), Alged 1 (pl-jaM t the kid), Altair 
(al-tair, the flyer), Dcncb {dhanab, lail), Pherkad (færgad , 
calfji,* but a number of tethnical terms, including "azimuth" 

% p. 75- * Qifti, pr 57, Cf Khwirixcm, Åfn/atlÅ T pp. =35 * r 

1 CL Qif^ p, 310, 1 - i 2, p, 393, I, i- y&jji Khn l fflh , vel. Ti, p, 506. tik* m&ssl 
othtr nsHin3r>mkiil wort* ihk book hft* nuvivnl anJy in Elm-ftliscript form. 

1 Of I J i?dptKhr h norlh of Coidovs, 

TnmsLnlcd into Ltttin by Hirhic t Sent in I ar? and snto in 1259. 

1 Fdf more mimes cmiult Richard II. Allen, Stm'‘Nkm**zadrttir Atomar! fNrw 
Votk, i S99}; Avnin F, Jil-iMii'luf, at-Palqli (CaLm, 1 935). 
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(pi-sumut)* "nadir” {na$tr) v M 3cenirh M {al-mmt) % are hkewisc of 
Ara bie etymologi' an d les hfy to rhe rich legaey of biam to 
Christian Europe. In the mathematical vocabutary of Europe 
wc have another doquent witness to Arah sdentifie In- 
fluence. Othcr than bormwings h as iliu&trated by such words 
as " algebra 11 and "a1gorism M cÉted abov e, certain Ara bi c 
terms were trans! at ed into Latin. The algebra ie term "surd\ 
a si xteenth- centti ry Joan-word from Latin meaning "dcfiT\ 
is a translation from Arabic JadAr afamm (deaf root). In 
trigonometry "sine" (L. sinus) is likcwisc a translation of 
an Arabic word jayh (pocket) t whieh is in tum an adaptation 
of Sanskrit jiva* The English mathemattcian Robert of Chester* 
who tlourished in the middte of the twdfth century, was the first 
to nse sinus as equt valent to Arabic jayb in its trigonometrien I 
acceptation* 

One of the most interesting mathematical terms borrowed 
from Arabic is “cipher" 1 or “zero'L While the Arabs, as wc have 
learnedj did not in vent ti ve eipher, they ncvertheless in trod ticed it 
with the Arabic numerals into Europe and taughiWes terners the 
employment of this most convenient conventiorip thus fad lit sting 
the use of arithmetic in rveryday Ufe. In the mimeral system the 
dpher is of Capital importance. If in a series a unit p a ten or a 
power of Ten is not represented ll thusc little rirdes" are tised 11 to 
keep the rows'*- 3 Withotit the zero weshould have to arrangc our 
figures in a table with columns of units,. tens. hundreds,, etc.* that 
is É use an abacus. 

Wc have s een earlier that aLKhwarumii* writing in the lirst 
half of the ninth cent ury p was the lirst exponent of the use 
of numerals, Ind ud i rig the zero, in preference to Jetters. These 
numerals he called ffindt, indicating their I ndi an origin. His 
work on the Hindu method of calculation was Ira ns! at ed into 
Latin by Adel ard of Bath ilt the twdfth cemury and as 
numtra indit® has sundved P whereas the Arabic original has 
been lost- Moreover, the Mos lems of Spain had developcd as 
early as the second half of the ninth eentury numerals slightly 
different in shape, fruruf al-gktikår (letters of dust), originally 
used in conjunetion with some kind of sand abacus. Most 

1 Not cognac wkh "cipher" mcaninK "code 1 *, “ tbairtgt&m** f whkh h derned 
from Ar. jr/r, book, ariginAlfir Anuiuic. 

1 Kh^ariimi. p. 194, 
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scholars trace the ghubSr numcrais, like ihe Hindu, back to 
India, uf hers da i ni that tbey werc of Roman ongin and were 
known in Spain before thc advent of the Arabs. 1 Gerbcrt, who 
spcnt se ver al years in Spatn prior to his bccoming Pope Stivester 
11 føe-loos), was the first to dcscribe scientifically the ghuhår 
numcrais, his work appearing about a hundred years after the 
carliest Arabic manuscripts {87+) containing such numcrais. 
The modern .European numcrais bear doser resemblanee to 
the ghubdf than to the Hindu figures. 

The diffusion of the Arabic numcrais in non-Moslem Europc 
^ as incrcdibly slow, Cliristian arithmeticians throughout the 
dcvcnth, twclfth and part of the thirteenth centuries pers Es red in 
the use of the antiquated Roman numcrais and the abacus or 
made a compromise and used the ncw algorisms togelher with 
their oid system. It was in Italy that the ncw symbols were first 
empioyed for practical purposcs, In 1203 Leonardo Fibonacci of 
Pisa, who was taught by a Moslem master and had travelted in 
North Africa, published a work which was the main landmark 
in the introduction of the Arabic numcrais, More than that, it 
marks the beginning of European mat hent atics. With the old 
type of numcrais, arithmetSeal progress along certain lines would 
have been impossible, The zero and Arabic numcrais lie behind 
ihc science of caiculation as we know it today. 

in the ficld of natural history* especially botany pure and 
applied, as in tbat of astronomy and mathematics, the Western 
Mosterns enriched the worid by their researches, Tbey made 
correct observations on sestu al difference between such plants as 
paims and hemps. 7 hcy cl assi hed plants i nto those that grow 
from cut tings, those that grow from seed and those that grow 
spomaneously, as evideneed by ibn-Sab'Tn's answer to onq of 
Empcror l’rederick's questions,* The Cordova physician aj- 
Ghafiqi,* abu-ja far Ahmad ibn*Mu|jammad (f 1165), colleeted 
plants in Spatn and Africa, gave the name of each in .Arabic, 
Latin and Berber, and described them in a way that may be 


' K ' Smid,-adIld. C. Karpi ruki, Tit Hindu-Arabic Xutmmh (Bo,!«, 

Sf.Hfi !®’ ’h PP- "f ■: Solotticm Gandi in li t>, Td. Kvi (19311, np. i. 4 j, 
S« itm-Khildait, .1 p, 4.1. ij, ‘ Wj * 11 4 4 ’ 

Jwl '7* rt hG,WI, ;' n ** iWHudhyl, al-w*.$jWgr cl- 

fK&zxztiEsas’- “■«™' l - a— *> « 

Sk beSow i p. 587. 1 Ghifiq Wil & taim notr Cordov*. 
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con sider«! the most precisc and aecuratc in Årabic. His principal 
work ai-Adtaiyah al-Mufradah (on simples) 1 was not merely 
quoted but practical ly appropriated by his later and better- 
known con fr tre and country man, [hn-al-Bayf&r. Towards the 
end of the twclfth ccmury there dourished at Seville abu- 
Zaknriyå’ Yahya ibn-Muhammad ibn-al-’Awwam, vvhose 
treat ise on agrieulture, al-Fiidhak , is not on ly the mosf import ant 
Isl am i c, but the outstanding medieval work on the subject, 
Dcrived partly from earl ler Greek and Arabic sourccs and partly 
from the experience of Moslem husbandmen in Spain, this book 
treats of five hundred and cighty-five plants and explains the 
cultivation of more than fifty fruit trees. Ir presents new observa¬ 
tions on grafting and the proper ti es of soil and manure and 
discusses the symptoms of se veral discasre of trees and vines, 
suggesting methods of c ure. But with all its importance this book 
was littJc known to Arab writers; neither ibn-Khallikån, Yåqflt, 
nor yajji Khalfah knevv it and ibn-Khaldun* wrongly considers 
it a recension of ibn-VVahshlyah's.* 

The best-known bot an ist and ph armads I of Spain, in faet of ibn.»j. 
the Mos I cm World, was 'AbduIIah ibn-Ahmad ibn-al-Bayfår, a a * y[if 
worthy successor of Dioscorides. Bom at Malaga, ibn-al-Bajqir 
travellcd as a herbalist in Spain and throughout North Africa 
and later entered the service of the Ayyubid al-Maltk al-Kami! 
in Cairo as chief herbalist, 1 From Egypt he madccstfensive trips 
throughout Svriaand Asia Minor, In 1248 hedied in Damascus, 
leaving two edebrated works dedicated to his patron Jl-$ålib 
AyyOh, who, like his predeccssor al-Kamil, used Damascus as 
his Syn an Capital. One of three worfcs, al-Mughnifi al-Adwiyak 
ai-Mujradah, is on mater i a medica; the ot her, al- Jamr Ji al- 


J Ibn-abi-U^aybj'ihn vol. ii s p. ja. An ftbridged edition prepaiwJ b f ihe famauj 
Christian hkoiian i bn-.il ■ r ILH Has Ikch rt«nt|y publijhcd as A/uatafj^^ tfildå 
Jamt* af+M*frndåt f ed, Mas Mrycrhof und jiirjj $ubf}J (Ciiro, iCtøs?), vrilh an 
EnfilÉh translation, lbn r iih*] bri T i a blidhed Tfan&laticm intø SttHic haa tk-cn InsL 

* p. 412, 

* Id tiEs £åbK*fit 4 tfQ AEs^riaitmiu^ tc], i (M adrid, pp, 

J23 trf . r the Lcboflr« tthoMf Mlcbad C&wri (Ghazlri} woi éTih* fhi^E U> caJJ attention 
to ifctp tiumpkte MS. itavaJ J ’Awwftin‘s wurk in the Eseum). ri r i papil jc*ef 
Annmio udlied it with a Sp. tfr, a V&Ti. (Madrid, Ir C le-ment- 

MuJlcF, L* Hf?* 4 'e£Timltmre t a ynk in 3 pta, 18*14-7). Ndthet the edition 

nt>r thu translations are satisfarEeiry. 

1 Iho ibi-VflflThi'oli, voL u, p r I Jj; M-iqqari, w[,i r p, 934; Katubi, yol. \ r p. 261, 
ILn-ahi-U^ayhi'ah was a pupil of ibn-aL-BavEif and hof bo med with Mm ifi the 
ncighbo-urhi>od of Damjuais. 
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Ådwiyah at-Mufradakf is a collection of “simple remedies* 1 II 
from the animal* vegctable and mineral w&rids T crnbodying 
Greek and Arabic data supplementcd by the author’s own 
experimenta and researches, It stands out as the forrmosÉ 
medieval treatise of i|s kind. Somc 1400 items are tonsidered, 
of whkh 300, including about 200 plants h were novdtfø. The 
r&umbcr of authors quoted is about one hundred and fifty, of 
whom twenty were Greek, Parts of the Latin version of ihn-at- 
Baytar + s Simplitui were printed as late as 1758 at Cremona. 

Most of the Spanish Arab physJeians were physicians by 
avocation and something dse by vocation, Ibn-Rtishd, ibn- 
Maymun, ibn-Båjjah and ibn-Tijfayl were betler known as 
philosophers and will be treated on a later page. Ibn-al-KhatTb, 
whom vve have already not ed as a stylist and histori an, held like 
many other physicians a vizirial oflfice. In connection wirh the 
“black death", which in the middle of the fourteenth ccntury 
was ravag jng Europc and beforc whkh Christians stood helpless, 
considering it an act of God, this Moslem physician of Granada 
composed a treatise in defence of the theory of infection, as may 
be illustrated by the folio wing passage: 1 

To those who say t M How can we admrt the passi bdity or infection 
wMfc the religions law denics it?' r we reply that the existcnce of æra- 
tagion is estabhshed by expemnee, inves ligation, the evidetice of the 
senses and trust worthy reports; Thest facts cømlitulc a sound argu¬ 
ment. The hiet of infection becomes clear to the invest igator who 
notices how he who cstablishes contact with the afflkted gets the 
disease, whtreas he who is not in contact temaius saft, and how trans¬ 
mission is riTocIcd through garments, vessels and carrings. 

I he greatesi surgeon of the Arabs, who never prodticed many 
surgeons, was abu-al-Qlsim (Abu leas is) Khalaf ibn-*Abbas af- 
Zahråw i 3 (f rtf. 1013), court physirian of al-IJakam IL His 
claim to disti net ion rests on af-Tofrif li-Man T Ajas *m al* 

1 AiJ&m* fr■ Afttfradu *£~Adiriyxk tt al-JgkdkuaM. 4 voti. (Du]-Lej, 1291J; 
Garmj.ii lT*n*UiLc by Joseph v, Sonthdroer, 2 volt. (SEuEtgurt, 1S40-42I 
fuclQiy; F>. tf. Luden Ledere in Afeft'ra tf txirxiu dti matmsoitt d* U BiW*- 
tAffu* ton/f, Vol. nHi (PafiJ, 1S77), pL i r vol. ixv (iSSt), pL i* vol. »vi 
(iSSsJ, pt. i r 

* il-Sril *nn aPMiiiw} ni-H&^ a t cd. nod tf. M._ J. Muller, SiitMHfi- 

drr AJxigf, hayer, A&*Jr*xir drr H'iufiurAa/lm nr Mdmcåf, m, vel. ki (MunicL 
tD-l9 r 

II Li bLfihjjbice al-2a!]rii wke the fn-muili siihurh af Ccrcteva. He [1 kaawn in 

™ *■ AbuleMit or Albuants, n corruptian af o hu-al Qlaim. 
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Tadlif 1 (an aid to him who is not equal to the large treatises), 
whkh in its last section sums up the surgical knowledge of his 
time. The vmrfc introduces or emphasizes such new ideas as 
eau teri ration of w r ounds p emshing a store inside the bl adder 
and the necessity of vivjsection and disseer ion. This surgjcal part 
wag transla ted in lo Latin by Gerard of Cremona and various 
editions were published at Vernes in 1497* at Basel in 1541 and 
at Oxford in 177®,* It held its place for cemunes as the manual 
of surgeiy in Salerno p Montpellier and other early schools 
of medicine. It contained illustrations of instruments which 
influenced ot her Arab authors and helped Jay the foundations 
of surgery in Europc, A colleaguc of al-Zahråwi was Hasriay 
ben-ShaprOt p the Jewish minister and physician who translatcd 
in to Årabic; with the col la borat ion of a Byzantine monk Nicholas, 
the splendid illustratcd mamiscript of the Afaftrf/t mtdita of 
DxoscorideSj which had beers sent as a diplomatic present to # Abd- 
al-Rahman II f from the Byzantine Emperor Constantine VIL 1 

ALZahråwi s rank in the art of surgery was parallelcd by that xwzutir 
of ibn-Zuhr in the science of medicine, Abu-Marwan 'Abd-al- 
Malik ibn-abi-al-'Ala* + surnamed ibn-Zuhr 4 (L, through Heb. 
Avcnzoar;, was the most illtistrious member of the greatest 
medie al family of Spain. Ibn-Zu hr was born between JO91 and 
1094 in Seville, ivhere he died in 1162 after serving for many 
years as eourt physician and virir to *Abd-al-Mti*mm, founder 
of the Muwabfrid dynasty. His original i ty he showed by con- 
fining himsclf to authoeship in die fjeld of medicins, when his 
eoUeagucs were spneading themselves over se veral branches of 
knowledge. Of the six medical works wntten by him three aré 
extant. The most valuable is al- Taysir fi al-Muddwdk w-at- 
Tadåtr 1 (the facilitation of therapeutics and diet) wTitten at the 
request of his fri end and admirer ibn-Rushd as a counterpart to 
the latter's ni-KuUiydt* The Taystr dealt w r ith more spedfic 
topi es than the Kulity di, In his al-Kulliyåt ibn-Rushd hails ibn- 

1 Tfl'Æ/in ibn'ahi-Uf^ylåVh, vol, ii, p, 

1 The Gsford edltiun Alliuea*U x Ite (åintrgi^ ha* part of the irxi wftfc I_atsn 
STimskticm by John Chaiuung, The leil in its eotiretj hx* iwi yet bceti pubEished* 

1 I bti-nbi - Ufaybi'ah, vei|, ii F p. 47, whene Roirauiui i« gredited mift ihc donation. 

1 Sec i bu -abd - V $4ytø'iih > toL ii, pp. 

1 The HebftW truuhrinn was rrndered i nto Eanpmpe M a pojjjtkly |he 

VftietM diaEfrt. which wie in Eum done in Co Latin in i 2 &a willi tht heJp nf a Jew 
in Venice, where it was rcpeatedly prinEed. 

1 I hn- a hi- U 5AvbL F ah r toL ii r pp. 75^6. 
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Zuhr as the grcatest physician since Galen. At least he was the 
greatcst dinldan in Islam af ter al-Rad. Jbn-Zuhr has becn often 
eredited with being the firsl te distuss feeling in bones and to 
describe the itch mi te (suaåat al-jaraå); but k has been recently 
$hown that in his discovery of the itch mite he was anticipated 
by Ah mad abTabari (second haJf of tenth century) in his ef- 
Mu diajaA al-Buqrdfiyah . 1 

The ibn-Zuhr fa mily produced about six generations o f 
physicians in direct descent. Aftcr the a bove-mendoned abu- 
Marwan his son, abu-Bakr Muhammad (f (198-9), was the 
most distingubhcd member. His dis tinet ion r however, was due 
more to his control of all branches of Ara bi c literat ure than to 
his mcdical activity. Se veral poems, including mutuaskshahs of 
great ddicaey of sentiment, are ascribed to him.* The Muwah- 
hid abu-Yusuf Ya p qub ahMansfir appointed him his physician 
at Marrakesh, where he was poisoned by a jealous vizir. The 
caliph himself preached his funeral sermon. One of the early 
ibn-Zuhrs, a grand fat her and namesake of abu-Manvan 
f Abd-al-MaIik T had practised medicine not only in Spam but 
in Baghdåd, sl-Qayrawån and Cai.ro.® Another Hispano- 
Arab physician who praetbed in the Hast was f Ubaydu 1 tah 
ibn-al-Mu^dfar al-Båhili of Almeria fal-Manyah). Al-Båhili, 
a poet as well as physician, entered in U2 7 the service of 
the Saljuq Mahmud ibn-MaJikshah-in Baghdåd and provided 
him with a held hospital transport ed on forty camds. 4 He died 
at Damascus in 1154. 

In the first centuries of Moslem dommation in Spain, Eastern 
tul ture flowed from a higher level i nto Andalusia, as can be seen 
from al-Maqqari's* Hst of Spanish savants who journeyed “in 
quest of 1 caming ,l to Egypt, Sy ria, al-Trlq, Persia and even 
l ransqxiana and China; but in the eleventh and folio wing 
centuries the course was reversed, as illus trated by ibn-Zuhr and 
al-Båhili. Indeed, the current became strong enough in the 
twclfth century to overflow into Europe. In the transmission of 
Arab medicine to Europe, north-western Afirlta and Spain, in 
particular ToJedo, where Gerard of Cremona and Michael Scot 

1 Mbhnt&ed Rihnb in Arf&ie /år CtmknÅle dtr V(?f xix {lQ 2 ") r 

pp~ 113-6^, 

1 For *i*cinvm* cPhFull M aqqiLri r vol, i r pp. 62 5 -S; i bn- K h:iH]tån, vol.», pp. 37 5 -b. 

1 p. (opittS by ibnatiU*ayl>i - ?%>i e vol, ii, p. 64; ibn-KhuitøbAn, vS, jj» 

PP j 376-7. 4 M jftqari^voLi^å^, * YøL f, pp. 463-943 
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workcd, playcd the leading part. The imtiator of Lhis signihcant 
movenwnt cif acquamlmg the West with the learningof thc Arabs 
by means of Latin translation waa Constamme the Afncan 
(f 1087), who translatcd thc thcoretical part of 1 AJi ibn-al- 
- Abbås* al-Kifåk al- MalikL 1 Born in Carthage of obscure origin, 

Con&tantint attached himself for some time to the medical school 
of Saler no, the first medical school of Europe, reputed by legend 
to have been founded by four masters, a Latin* a Greek, a jew 
and a Saracem To Constantine* to Gerard of Crcmona (f 11S7)„ 
trans Jator of aTZahrawi's Tapif w al-Ra^fs al-Manjun as well 
as ibn-Sma’s al*Qånun l and to Faraj ben-Sål i m (Fararius, 
Faragut) p the Sicilian few* who transJatcd aJ-RåzJ's al-IIåwi in 
1279 and lbn-JazIaVs Tttqwlm a!-A&ddi$ f medieval Eiiropc was 
chicfly indebted for ils knowledge of Arabic tnedidne. Thcrcby 
were the three main medical tradition s p Mos lem. Jewisfi and 
Christian, at last hrought into a position where they could be 
amaJgamated. Through these and s i mi] ar translations several 
Arabic techntcal terms were introduced into European lam 
gua ges. "Julep" (Ar. julåb v from Pers. gutåb „ rose-w ater) h for 
a medicinal aromatic drink; "rob lh (Ar, rubb\ for a con serve of 
i nspissated fruit juice with honey; and M syrup" a [Kr.ltharåb), a 
solution of sugar in water made according to an officin al formula 
and often medieated with some special therapcutic, may serve as 
an illustration. " 5 oda ,3 t which in medieval Latin meant headaehe 
and in the form s&d&num headache remedy, comes ultimately 
from Arabic $uda , splitting pam in the head. Certain medical 
terms were translated* as were certain mathcmatital terms. 

M Dura mater p ' and "pta mater" are Latin translations of Arabic 
al-umm al-jåjiyah (the coarse mother) and al-umm al-taqiqah 
(the thin mother; respectively. Among severa! chemieal terms 
which passed into European language* through Latin from 
Arabic works aseribed to Jabir ibn-Hayyan and other Moslem 
akhemists, we may note "akohol 11 ** “alcmbie'V 4 H alkali ip (al- 
qah% "antimony", 1 H aludd” B pl realgar ,PT and ‘'tutty 1 '* 1 

The crowning achievement of the intclleetual class of Arabs Ph.Cuhi^pby 

1 The Eurgtcii put waj iIom into Latin by u diidjde of Constaniinc h John the 
Saraccn (11:140-1 eq 3a S&IrmitiLn ph^lcki. Sk ubotr, p. 567; below. p. 66j. 

É For -aherbet'' set dibove, p. 33.5, 

1 Af, whrencc Enjj. M cwl" pot^hly at »o 

4 Af- js l-tkiif, originally (Jr. * Af. , of Gr. c rigin, 

* Ar. Ml-miJk&fy wck 1 Ar. r±bj at-gådr, "the pawdcr sif the c*ve H \ 

4 Ar. ivi from 5kr. 
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in Spam was in the realm of philosophic thought Herre they 
formod the last and strengest link in the chain vvhich transmitted 
Greck phUosophy, aa transmut cd by them and their E astern 
co-re l igion isis, to the Latin West, adding their own contrihution, 
esped ally in reconcilmg faith and reason, religion and science. 
To the Moslem thinktrs Aristotle was truth, Plato was truth* the 
Koran was tnilh; but truth must be one, Hence arosc the neces- 
sity of harmonmng the three, and to this task they addressed 
themselves, The Christian scholastics werc faced by the same 
problem, but their task was rendered more diffituh by the 
actumulation of dogmas and mysterics in their theology. Phtlo- 
sophy as dcvdopcd by the Greeks and monotheistic religion as 
e vol ved by the Hébrew prophets w«t } as noted above, the richest 
leg aries of the ancient West and of the ancient East. It is to the 
eternal glory of medieval Moslem thinkers of Baghdad and 
Anda I usi a that they reconciled these two currents of thought and 
passed them on harmomzed in to Europe. Their con tri bution was 
One of first magnirude, consi dering its effeet upon scient ide and 
philosophic thought and upon the thcology o flåter ti mes r 

This influx tn to Western Kurope of a body of new ideas, 
main ly philosophic^ marks the beginning of the end of thc 
*T>ark Ages" and the dawn of the schol astic period. Kindled 
by contact wirh Arab thought and quickened by fresh acquaint- 
ance with ancient Greek Iore p the interest of Europeans in 
srholarship and philosophy led them on to an independent and 
rapidJy developing irrtdkctual life of their own s whose fru i is 
we still cnjoy. 

Among theearliest philosophers of Arabic Spain was Solomon 
ben-GablroI 1 (Avieebnon, Avencebrol), a Jew, Solomon was 
born at Malaga about io2i and dted in Valenda about 1058. 
As the first great teacher of Neo-Platonism in the West, ben- 
Gabxrol is often referred to as the Jewish Plato. Like ibn- 
Masarrah* before him he was an advocate of the system of 
philosophy fat hered on Empedocles. A thousand years before his 
time Platonk philosophy had been Oricn talkod by Philo, the 
Hellenistic jewish philosopher of Alexandria, preparatory to its 
Christianization and Islamkation, and now in the form of Greco- 

1 jbn-Vatja ibn-Jubirut. CL §i*id, p. £g T 

1 S« Mi .g ll H Alfa, j4é**mat*rra jr j« gjetuJa. Owigenés 4* Ar fiUrvjia kiipasti- 
MMfUlmmi (M*drid r 1914,'. 
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Moslem pbilosophy it was rc-Qeddentalized by ben-Gablrot and 
restored to Europe. Ben-Gabsrofs main work was Vtw&u &I- 
ffaydA (the fount of lifej. 1 Translated into Latin in 11 50 as F&ns 
mtæ i it piayed a part in medieval scholastidsm and inspired the 
Franciscan school. 

The twelfth was the greatest century in the hlstory of philo- 
sophic thought in Mostern Spain. The century opens with abu- 
Bakr Muhammad ibn-Yahya ihn-Bajjah (Avenpace* Avempace)j 
philosopher, scientfstp physidan, musician and commcnrator on 
Aristotle, who flourished in Granada and Saragossa and died at 
Fis in 1138. Ibn-Bajjah wrote se ver al treatises on astronomy in 
which he cntidzod Ptotemy's assumplions and thus prepared the 
way for ibn-Tu fay i and al-Bitruji* ot her treatises on. materia 
medica which vvere quoled by ibn-aJ-BayTar, and still others on 
medicine which exerted a powerfid influcnce over ibn-Rushd. 1 
But his most important work p t he on ly one extant besides a 
farewell letter to a friend, b a philosophical treathe cn ti ti cd 
Ttidttr ai-Muta'vahhid (Z>£ rigiminc saliSarii, the regime of the 
solitaryjp which has been preserved only in a Hebrcw abstracL 
The aim of this book is to demonstrate how man unaided may 
attairt to union with the Active IntelJect p and to tcach that the 
grad u al perfeetion of the human spirit through union with the 
di vine is the object of philosophy, Moslem biographers con- 
sidered ibn-Brijjah an arheht. 3 

Ibn-Baj jah h s philosophic ideas were carricd a step lurther by 
abu-Bakr 4 Muhammad ibn~*Abd-al-Malik ibn-Tufayl* 11 the 
Aristotelian philosopher who praetbed medierne at Granada and 
later became vizir and chicf royal physician to the Muwahhid 
abu-Ya'qOb Yusuf (1163-84)—a combination of functions not 
unusual in a Moslem state. In ti8* he resigned his position as 
court physician and was succeeded by his younger philosopher- 
friend ibn-Rushd, whom he had recommended to the caliph. 
Tbese two 1 umi n aries shed imperishablc lustre on the court of 
the rar ly Muwabtuds* a dynasty puri tante in theology but liberal 
in its patron age of phiJosophy . Born in die first dccade of this 

1 Jlu Ifldjt er l'Akhi&l been edited And traiulalcd by Stephen S< VV T iie (New 

York, 

1 Ibn-abi^UfaybiVb, vol. ii r p. mnkes ibn-Rlmbd (b- 1126} ibn-Baj jah's pupil. 

• I lin-Kb Alliken, vnt p. 37 a, 4 Wbt&K his Latihi^cd nainc Abu baner, 

1 Jhn^iil fufjtyl in ihn aba'U5aybrah p vt>1. ti, p. 7S. Cf. ibft-aba-Zar É VoL i p p, 135; 
ihn-Kka]lik,ln, vqL iii F 4^7- 
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century* ibn-'J'bfayl died in nSj in the Muwahhid Capital 
Marrakesh, where his second patron the Caliph abu-Yg&uf 
al*Mansur (1184-99) attended the obsequies, His masterpiece 
was an original philosophic romance entidcd f/ayy iim- Yaq$å?i 
(the living one, son of the vi gila nt), 1 whose underly mg idea was 
that human cspacity unassisted by external agency may attain 
to the knowledge of the higherworld and may find out by dcgrees 
its dependcnce upon a Supremc Being, This story, one of the 
most delightful and original in the literature of the Middle Agcs h 
was first transtated i nto Latin by Edward Foeocke, the younger 
(iéjr), 3 and then into most European Sanguagcs, induding 
Dutdi (1672), Russian (1920) and Spanish (1934). Some have 
sought in it art original of Robinson Cruso *\ The theory it 
develops is evolution ary. Ibn-Tufayl borrowed his characters 1 
names from ibn~Sma F s short and lifelcss tale of the same title, 
but drew his inspiration from earlier authors bcglnning with 
abFaråbi. 

The grc atesi M oslem phhosophcr, judgcd by his in fluen ce 
especially over the West, was the Hispano-Arab astronomer« 
physidan and Aris totdi an commentator abu-abWalfd Muh am¬ 
mad ibn-Ahmad ibn-Rushd (åvcjtocs). Ibn-Rushd was born in 
Cordova in 1 rsG, and belongcd to a distinguished family which 
had produced se veral theologians and qldb. In 1169-70 he 
himself was qadi of Seville and two yesrs later of Cordova, In 
1182 he was called to Marrakesh by abu-Ya'qub Yusuf to 
replace ibn-Tufayl as coun physician, Yusufason and successor 
al-MansOr banished ibn-Rushd in 1194 on a suspscion of heresy 
duc to his studies in philosophy, but later recalled him to his 
office in Marrakesh, where he died soon aftcrwards* on Decem¬ 
ber I0 t 1198** His tomb may still be seen therc. 

Ibn-Rushd's chief contribulton to mediesnc was an eneydo- 
pædlc work cntitled aZ-JCvtilydf * fi af-Jiit (generalities on 
medierne), in which the faet is reco^nized that no one is taken 
twice with smallpox and the funetion of the retina is well under- 

1 I. c. the miellcd of man d«iv«l from the clivtne mitlletf. 

5 The tnmilntLoi] was puLtuhed in Oxford løg£th*r with ihc Ar tesi edited by 
Edward Fotocke, ihe eldei. SevurjL editionj øf tEe Ar. tfiXt nppeaned in Coifn and 
Ouisuminuplc- in 1299, Thore is ordy one crllEad edition, thal uf Leon Gatithiftf 
(AlgieH K 1900: Bciriit, 1936) with a Fr, transition, 

3 thn atri-Usaybi'ah, VtjL U t pp. 76-7; ibn-ahi-SUj*, vol, \ ? pp, 13.5-65 fbft-lChil- 
likin, tdL iii F p. 407. 

fi Corrupted inlo L. Cvlhgtt f nol felaied ctj-mokigiadly to to coOecL 
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stoocL Byi ibn-Ruahdj the physldan, was entirely eclipsed by 
ibn-Rushd* the philosopher and co-mmcntatør* His chicf philo- 
sophkal work p other than his commentarics p was hia Tahåful 
al-Tahåfui x (the ineoherence of the incoherence) p a rcply to al- 
Ghaxzåli's attack on rationalism cntitled Tahafut al'Falås i/ak 
(the incohercnce of the philosophers 3 j. 1 1 was this work for which 
ibn-Rushd was besl known p and unfavourably so, in the Mos lem 
world. In the Jewish and Christian worlds, howevcr p he was 
known prim ari ly as a commentator on Aris to tie* A medieval 
commentator, wc should r etail p was an author who composed a 
scientihe or philosophk work using some eariier writing as a 
background and frame work. Åccordingly ibn-Rushd's com- 
mentaries were a series of treatises using in part the tilles of 
Aristo|lc T s works and paraphrasing their cements. As ibn-Rushd 
knew no Grcek hc was content to rely on translations made by his 
predecessors in Baghdad. His chief commentaries on Aristotle 
were a shnrt fdmi* (summary), an intcimediate Talkhtf (resume) 
and a long Ta/sfr or SAiir$ (eornmentary).* Most of ibn-Rushd's 
connnenEaries have been preser ved in Hebrcw translations or in 
Latin translations from the Hebrcw. On ly a few have sur vi ved in 
Arabic and c ven these are generally in Hebrew script, 1 

Last of the great Arabic-writing philosophers, ibn-Rushd 
produced no progeny in Islam, He bdonged more to Christian 
Europe than to Mos]cm Asia or Afrika. I o the West he became 
M thc commentator” 1 as Aristotle was rs the teacher". Though 
using in most instftnees a Latin translation of a Hebrew rend i- 
tion of an Arabic commentary upon an Arabic translation of a 
Syriac translation of a Grtek original, the rninds of the Christian 
schoolmcn and scholars of medieval Europe were ag Eta led by 
ibn-Rushd's Aristotle as by no other author. From the end of the 
twelfth to the end of the aix tcenth eentury Averrokm rema i ned 
the dominant school of thought, and that in spile of the orthodox 
reaction it creatcd first among the Moslems in Spam, then 
amon g the Talmudists and Anal ly among the Christian dergy. 

1 Ed, Maurice Bouygto (BtifuE, 1930), 

* Amtoldian and Neo-Pbicnic; vim stated in his Maqdjtd af-Jt'dJ4jrfaA (Cairq, 

m*}* 

* For a coJnpjetc list constill Erna* ftftwui, APtrr+£j ti ind td, 

{ Parii, lS*ii;i K jijp. 58-735 barton r imttmti irtéwrj vol. il s pp. 356 - 61 , 

* Hli TttlkAfj KU&b a resumé of Årittd(l? r ! CmU{trw i Imi betn 

edited by Maurice Bouygw fBeu-åt, 

i Or E 4 quote D*nt«i "ATerrotfi dbr il gran comcnlo fea + \ fxftrur, caalq tv, I. 144, 
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lbn-Rushd was a rationalist and ctaimcd the right to submit 
cverything save the re veal ed dogmas ot faith to thc judgmcnt 
of reason, but he was not a frce-thinkcr or unbeliever. Hb vicw 
of creation by God was evolutionary; not a malter of days but of 
etemity. Karlier Moslem Aristotdians hatt talten for genuine a 
number of apocryphal works r including some of Neo-Platonic 
character; ibn-Rushd's philosophy in vol ved a return 10 purer and 
more sdentifk Aristotdianism. After being purged of objection- 
ablc matter by ecclesiastical authorities, bis writings became 
prtscribed studies in the Lniversity of Paris and olhcr institu¬ 
tions of higher leaming. With ail ils excellences and all the mis- 
conceptions collected under iis name, the mtcUectual movement 
initiated by ibn-Rushd continued to be a li ving factor in Euro¬ 
pean thought tmtil thc birth of modem experimcntal science. 

por first place after ibn-Rushd among the philosophers of the 
age the only candidatc is his Jewish contemporary and fellow 
Cordovan abu-'Imran Miisa ibn-Maymun (Heb. Mosheh ben- 
Maimon, 1 L. Maimonides), the most fatnous of the Hcbrew 
physicians and philosophers of the tv hole Arabie epoch. Ibn- 
Maymun was bom in Cordova in 1135 - s bot his family left the 
country as a result of the Muwahlaid persccution and settled in 
C airo about 1165, The daim of al-Qifti 3 and ibn-abi-U?aybi*ah* 
that in Spain ibn-Maymun professed hiam in public but prac- 
tised Judaism in seeret has recently been subjected to sharp 
critteism. In Cairo he became the court physician of the cele- 
brated Salåh-al-Dln and of his son al-Matik al-'AzIz. From 
j ] yy on hc held the chief religions Office of the Jewish com- 
munity * at Cairo, where he died in 1204, In accordance with his 
will his body was carried by hånd over the route once taken by 
Moses and buried tn Tiber i as, where his tmprclentious tomb is 
still visited by throngs of pilgrims. Aiiing pcople among the poor 
Jews of modem Egypt still seck their ture by spending the night 
in the underground chamber of the synagogue of Rabbi Mosheh 
ben-Maimon in Cairo. 

Ibn-Maymun distinguished himself as astronomer, theologian, 
physician and above ail as philosopher. His medical science was 

* Abo rdened to u itishth ftU’timJ*, "thc Mw« of his titte". A popolif 
Jtvriih taying. "Frem Muses 10 Mote* th«c ™ nette like Moses (Maimonick*]' , 
»presKi thc eminent pogtion he ever held in Jewiih utimutiefi. 

1 Hb eight-huadncdlh aftfiiTCrsaiy wi& obKrv*J. tSmmgbauil iht civiliicd werid- 

* Pp, * VcL |i t p. a t 7. 1 Ar> r*'i al m *ÉW P Hcb. måfM* 
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the Standard Galcnism of his time deri véd from aURazi, ihn- 
Slna and ibn-Zuhr and en 3 i ven ed by rational criticism based on 
personal observation. Ibn-Mavmun fmproved the method of 
circum rision, asm bed hcmorrhoids to constipation, prescribing 
for them a 3ight dier predominamiy vcgetarian, and held Ad¬ 
vanced ideas on hygiene. His most popular med feal work was 
ai-Fufiil fi al-Jtéé (aphorisms of medierne). His leading philo- 
sophical work bore ihe title Da/d/ai vi-Ffit inn 1 (the guide of the 
pcrplexed); in this be tried to reconrilc Jcwish theology with 
Moslem Aristotelianism or s in broader terms,, faith with reason* 
Prophetie visions he explaincd as psychied experienees. To this 
extent at least he stood as the champion of scientifie thougbt 
against bi bl ic al "fu ndamen tal i sm 1 * and aroused the anger of 
conservativt theoløgians F who referred to his book a.* QalåLik 
(mtsguidanwp error). His philosophic ideas resembled those of 
ibn-Rushd, ihough developed indvpendently, Like ibn-Rushd he 
knew no Grrek and depcndrd enlirdy on Arabic translations. 
The thoory of creation which he propoundcdp but did not share, 
was the atomistic one as distinguished from the twa others held 
by the Ara bic-wri ting thinkers, namely, the fundamentalist 
theory, which made God creator of everything p and the philo- 
sophieal, which was Neo-Piatonic and Aristotelian. His works T 
with one exceptioo, were all written in Arabic, but in Hehrew 
charactcrs, and were sqon translated in to Hebrcw and Ja ter in 
part in to Latin. The ir infiuence* far-reaching in space and time, 
was exerted mainly over Jews and Christians. Down to the 
cighteenth ccmury they renmined the principa! medium through 
which Jcwish thought reachcd the Gentiles. Modern criticsdetcct 
traces of that influence in the Dom inkaris, as attested by the 
works of Albertus Magnus, in Alberttis' rival* Duns Scotus, in 
Spinoza and even in Kant; 

The roling mystic of the age was anot her Hispano-Arab, ibn- 
abu-Bakr Muh am mad ibn^Aii Muhyi-al-Dm ibn-Arabi* 1 
greatest spcculatfve genius of Islamic Sufism* Ibn- Arahi was 
borti in Murda (Mursiyah) in 11G5 and flourjshed mainly in 
Seville untU 1201-2, when he made the holy pil grim age p after 

1 Edittfd in HctIWW tWartett and tnkiubfed tul* Ffttidi by Salmen iSunk T 
3 vob r 1X56-6*), 

* In the E**t ht » generally ktumn u iWAraLi 1 * dutinEuiih him from kh 
fcllow- omnJtrjmm and tr.ii abuUatr ibn-al-'Arahi, Atnong Hi mitfaåj fcc 

horn il-HUrimi ■l'T&'i r implyinjj deactnl from Hi ti ru 
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which hc remamed in the East till his deaih at Damascus in 
1240. 1 Thore his tomb, enshrincd In a mosque, is still standhig- 
The twelfth century whnessed tn the Kast the beginnings of a 
vast organisation of Moalcm religious I s fe corresponding to the 
mon astic orders in medieval Chris tendom, and Ibn- F Ar&bi, who 
represented the illuministic {uhråqf} or pseud^Empedodean* 
Neo-Flatonie and pantheistic school founded by ihn-Masarrah 
and ben-GahiroL was the man to give this Buh movement its 
framework of speculattve philosophy* The greatest expement 
of this school in the East was ahSuhrawardi (f 1191% w*hose 
Fcrsian or t gin and em ph as is 011 the mctaphysics of light reveal 
Mamchaean-ZoroaStriafj influence and whose major work uas 
Hikmat ai-Isfirdg (wisdom of illumination«. The illiimmisuc 
school was so ealled because, according 10 irs mystica! thcory p 
God and the w’orld of spirits shoidd be interpreter! as Hght and 
our process of engnit ion as an illumi nation from above through 
the intermediary of the spirits of the spheresA To his followers 
ibn-* Arabi was at-shaykh al-akbar^ the grand master. His 
system Is embedded in an enormous mass of writiftgs, 3 of which 
the most influential are at-Fuiuhni al-Mtikklyah * (the Makkan 
revelations) and Fusu$ al-Hikam 4 (the bezels of wise precepts). 
h is in chapter itiy of iht FufuAét* headed "KTmiya T al-Sa'adah*' 
(the alchemy of happiness), which contains an esoteric allcgory 
of the ascension of man 10 heaven, and in anoihcr work still 
unpublished, entitlcd al-Isré* tla Maqåm aFÅsra (the nociurnal 
journey toward the station of the Most Magnammous One), 
where he devdops the themc of the Prophet's ascension to the 
seventh heawn, that ibn-Arabi anticipates Dante, 7 

In jurbprudence ibn-*Arabi nominally belonged to the Zihiri 
(literalist) school of his compatriot ibn-Hsmtt- in matters of 
speculatlve belief he passed for a bdtini (fesotme);* m philosophÉe 
tbeory he was a pan the istic monist, as his doetrine wakdal 
al-umjfid (the unity of eristence) jusily prodaims him, ffis 
central theme was that things pre-exist as ideas (dytin thåbitak) 

1 Ibfl al JawQ p Mir Ai *I-Z$m£* r «L Jumus R, jcwplt tCtuÉfrga. IQG?), P- 4^; 
Maqqari f yqL i, p. 567: KuttiHi, vol. Ei a p. 3øl| ai-Shiltnl, tf/- Vatad^f m-al-Jo^dåir 
^CfUfv, p- S, ^ _ 

1 Consuit Hijji Khntfahp v&L iii, pp S; k?.; ile Vimi m/nenia/ 

HT. 9 r vol, mfl90j)p PP- ^- 94 . 

* Of tk woiks credked to him Brofkfltttiicin, vol. U pp- ** 

nislmg at the present daj. 1 itv I ed. F 4 ^ -Wh 1 liji). 

4 VoL u» pp, ,356-75. 1 S« »b tytn v p r 1M- * Ma^ari + vol. i, pp- 569 
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in the knowledge of God, whenee they emanate and whither 
they return. There is no ertation ^4; ntkil&j the worJd is merely 
the outer aspcct of God, whq h its in ner aspect, Betwecn the 
Essence and its attribut es, i.t\ God and the universe, there is no 
real difference. Here Moslem mystieism passes in to pantheasm. 
The di vine manifests itself in the human, and the perfeet man 
(al-injån al-kdmif) i_s„ of course, Mu ham mad. Mu hammad is 
aiso the kotlimah, the logos t as Jesus vvas. The frue mystic, in the 
judgment of ibn-'Arabi, has but one guide,, the inner lighfc, and 
will find God in aEE religions, 1 

The in fluener of the i Hum in istic schoo| p whose greatest Spanish 
representative ibn» r Arabi was, is manifest not only in Persian 
and Turkish Stift oireles 1 but in the so-callcd Åugustinian 
scholasties such as Duns Scotus, Roger Bacon and Raymond 
LuilA Anot her Murdan, ahu-Muhnmniad 1 Abd-ahHaqq ibn- 
Sab ( m (Vtf. 1217-69stood for the same type of thinking and 
writing as ibn-'Arabi, His pre-emmente m Suh circles won him 
the en vi able lille Qufb-al-Dln (the pole of religion). But he is 
best known for the answers he wrote p al^Ajxm&ah M an al-A stiak 
ai-Siqiiiiyah* (answers to the Sicilian q u estin ns) p to the learned 
questions on the e tem i ty of matter! the nature and immortality 
of the soul, the object of theology and the like asked by Frederick 
II of Hohenstaufen and transmitted by the Muwahbid T Abd-al- 
Wabid ahRashld (1232-42). Ibn-Sab'm, who was then residing 
at Ceuta, arawered at some kngth in tenns of Islamic orthodoxy 
and oSened to set the Christian emperor nf Sidly right in a 
personal interview. In the meantime he refused the reward of 
money whicti accompanied the questionnaire. Ibn-Sab'in's other 
leading work is At rar al-Htkmah al-Mashriqiyah (the mysteries 
of illuministie philosophy), still unpub!ished- He was one of the 
rare Mo&lems in hi s tory who comrnitted suicide. and that by 
opening a vein in his wrist while sojoumlng in Makkah^ 

1 tbn-'Arah^ TarJumJn al-Aik&åQ f cd_ and tr. SichoLoon (London,. 1911), 
pp. 19,67, 

1 The prcaleit fif tk Sufi pOtEi, JoIjI-oI-Deo .il-Runit. who å'ité Miqt thirty vgatj 
atCf f ihn-'Amlii, wa* Enhed 10 itlF IftttCf [htt»uRh fine of ibn^Aiabi'i pupili, 

3 In hij El /ffam frillUMiiz (Madrid, 1931). AjEh (kvelojH liic thujj that 
Moslftn Snfrsm bæ reprtwnted Lsy thii-'Afnbi cutudnuily or unnnudoiuk an 
imitation of CfortrtUn mcjiuutic myj|j«niik. 

4 SEitl unputøjibe-d- M- Arrrnri, BihiUttc* Ar*h$-$i£ui& (Lcipicst,. l&$ 5-7), 
PP- 573 r 7; in Jourttif intjfifut, ser, 5 , toL i (lISJ). pp. 340^4. S« nl» A. F. 
Mchrtn, £*£ tdI. iit { 1 ^ 79 ), pp- 341 454 , 

* Kutubi, 1* p + 316. 
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In ther process oF transniitting fche trcasures of Arabic erudition 
i nto the West* Toledo, which maintained ils position after the 
Christian conquest in 1085 as an imponant centre of Jslamcc 
learnmg, acicd as the matti rhannrl. Here through the initiativc 
of Arehbishop Raymond I (l 126- 51) a regidar schnol for 

translation. In it a series of transla tors flourishcd from about 1 i 35 
to 1284. Scholars were attracted from various parts of Europe* 
inctuding the British Isles, whcnec hatled MichaelScotand Robert 
of Chester* 1 In 1 145 Robert made the first translation of al- 
Khwariimialgebra; in 1143 hé had Completed with Hermann the 
Dalmatian for Peter the Venerable the first Latin translation of the 
Koran, Itwas also in Toled o that the first school of Oriental studies 
in Europe was establishedj in 1250, by the Order of Freachers 
with :l view to preparing missionaries to Moslems and Jews* 

The nameof Adelard of Bath p who is satd to have vished Spain 
at this time, is otte of the grcatest in English science before Roger 
Bacon, After sojotiming in Sicily and Syria Adelard turned mto 
Latin in 1126 the astrønomicaJ tables of al-Majriti* which were 
based on those of al-Khwårizmi and ineluded rabies of s i nes. 
He translated a number of other mathematical and astronomical 
treatises and beeame the first of a long line of English Arabists. 
The Scotsman Michael Scot (f m. 1236), onc of the founders of 
Latin Averrøism, stud i ed and wørked in Spatn before beeommg 
court astrologer to Frederick II of Sicily, In Toledo he translated 
anion g several other works al-Bitru jLs astronomy, al~Hay r &h f 
and Aristotle*s Dteoefa tt mundo with i bn-Rushd F s rommen tary; 
in Sicily he translated other Arabic books which hc d cd i c at cd to 
Frederick, The most i m portam of these was ibn-Slna's version 
of Aristotle's zoology, Abbrtviatio Avictnnc de am'ma/tbus. But 
the most profilte of the Toled an trans I ators was Ger ard of 
Cremona* who before his death in 1187 had rendered intn Latin 
a 3 -Farghlnfs version of Ftolemy’s al-Farå bi h s com- 

mentary on Aristotle, Euclid's Eltmenis and various treat ises of 
Aristottep Galen and Hippocrates—in all se ven ty-one Arabic works. 

As we have seen p jcw r s p both orthodox and convertcd s pl&ycd 
a major role in this wwkof translation. One of the earliest among 
them was Abraham ben-EEra of Toledo (f r 167), a distinguished 
biblical commentator who translated two treatises on astrology 


1 Sh Charles H_ llmktm, Stmdiu « ihr Histotj +J Mnfimttral 2dJ cd. 

(Camtiri^ET. 1937), ch. i. 
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hy his earlier eo-religiomst of the Mast, Måsha'allåh 1 ;- L 815 
He aiso translated al-BlrGni's oommerttary on ai-Khwarizrm p s 
tables* Ben-Ezra fc s contemporary, John of Seville (Joannes 
Hlspalen&bp conrtcily “Hispamis", of Spain), a Christian con- 
vert from Judaism, ftuurished in Toledo about l 135-53 under 
the patron age of Archbishop Raymond and translated works on 
arithmetic, astronomy and astruiogy* mcdicine and philosophy 
by at-Farghåni, abu-Ma'shar, al-Kindi, ben-Gabirol and ab 
GhazzåLL O f these the mos i impertant was al-Farghan i d 5 
astronomy. John presumably Lranslatcd from Arabic into the ver- 
nacutar, Castilian, and an assoriate put the Castilian into Latin. 

By the dose of the thirteenth century Arabic science and 
philosophy had becn transmiltcd to Europe, and Spain's work 
as an intermediary was done. The intellectual avenue leading 
from the portals of Toledo through the Py renees wound its 
way through Provence and the Alpine passes 1 into Lorraine, 
Gcnnany and Central Europe as well as a cross the Channe! 
into England, 3 Among the citics of Southern France descrving 
ment ion are MarseiJles, where Raymond in 1 t4ødrew up planet- 
ary tables based on those of Toledo; Tøulouse, where Hermann 
the Datmat i an completed in 1143 abMajnti's translation of 
Ftolcmy's Pianisphært k m\ Narbunnc, where Abraham ben- 
Ezra translated in 1 \ 60 al-BirnuTs commentary on al-Khwå- 
rizmi’s tab]e$; and Montpellier* which in the thirteenth century 
became the ehtef centre of medical and astronomi tal studies in 
Franee. In castern Franee Cluny t whose famous abbey housed 
a number of Spanish mortis, was during the twelfth century' a 
significant focus for the diffusion of Arab learning. Its abhot, 
Peter the Venerable, sponsored (1141-3) the first Latin transla¬ 
tion of the Koran, besides various pamphlcls di reet cd against 
Islam. Arabic science, mtrodueed into Lorraine (Lotharingia) 
in the tenth century* made that region a centre of scient ih c 
inflticnce in the folio wing two centurrcs, Li ege, Gorze and 
Cologne, among other Lotharingian citics, prøv id cd the most 
fertile soil for the gemtination of Arab leaming. From Lorraine 
it radiated into other parts of Germany and was iransported 

1 Mcntitmed in Ftkwiit^ p. 373 , * S« Mw f p. tk>|. 

1 The firat book prinEed in Enghind, Tk* Bititi *nd e/ tkt Fåtfo- 

i^phrtr iuued by William Cailtin at Westmiiultr En i477, vai baml Oft an Arabic 
original* Sfukktår nl'I/tkxm by n ^yroEyyp!inti printe 

AbthuMVoft* Mulxuhshir iba-Fåtik, tL 1053, 
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in to Norman England by nu-n born or rducatcd in Lorraine* 
Em bassi es between German kings in the north and Moslem 
miers in Spain wcre frequent and intdlectually fru i tfuL As earty 


F*?m Åw4trr AHy tl A SAy*-f Ntrtvny M# SttWjn ?" fMitimifLa* &+ Cj-, /.iJ.) 
PAVILION IN THK COURT O* LIONS, ALH AMBRA, GRANADA 


as 953 Otto the Great, king of the Gemians, sent as an envoy a 
Lotharingian monk ? John by name r who resided iri Cordova 
for nearly three years* prohahjy leamed Arabic and brought 
back with hint sci&ntific manuskripts* 1 Thus did Spanish Arabic 
leaming permeatc all Western Europe, 

1 ,J Vitn Johiimii atiUaiia ConrivELiii'^ G, H* Pcrti, CtrmtfHi.t 

Aiiimta, tinfførti mm formå***' ifdl. l Vm pp, 337 7?. 
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The Arabs in Spain cairicd on almost aij the minor and practical Min« 
arts devclopcd by M oslems in o ther lands. In metal-work 1 
Involving decoration, raising patterns in relief or engrav ing them + 
mlaying with gold and silver 3 and inseribing characters, the 
Hispano-Morescjue school cxeclled. One of the eadiest speci- 
mens is a telte of Hisharn II (976*1009) preserved on the high 
altar of the Cathedra! of Gerona in the form of a vvooden c asket 
sheathed vrith silver-gilt plating pat tern ed in repoussé with 
acroU-like foliation. It bears an Arabi c inseripiion stating that 
it is the work of two craftsmen, Badr and Tarif, and was made 
for a courtier of ab Hakam ti (961-76; as a present for the hdr 
apparent, Hisham. In metal-work such as cutlery* s word blades 
and astrolabcs Talcdo and Se ville J were esped ally noted. N'ext 
to damascene blades, toledos had the finest temper and the 
greatest dastieity, The astrolabe, an astronomical instrument 
of ancient Grcek invention, vvas perfeeted by the Møslems and 
introduced into Europe in the tenth century. Besides its lise to 
detenmine the hotir of prayer and the geographteal position of 
Makkah r the astrolabe was invaluable to mariners for nautical 
observations and was a nøcessary adjunet of the astrologer's 
equipmen!. In the story told by the tailor in the Ar afrim A T ig Afs 
(no. 29), the glib barber exasperates his eustomer by try in g to 
find with an astrolabe the preeise moment auspicious for sha ving. 

A properly executed astrolabe is a beautiful work of art. 

Enamdling found no high favour witb Mø$Iem metd-workers, fømiEci 
butin the appheation of coloured glazes to eartftenware* Moslems 
were from an early period past masters. Valenda was the Moslem 
centre of this industry in the Wc$t The importation of ils pro- 
duets laid the found at ion of the pottery industry at Poiliers, 

1 Sp. a/Aaia r jewtf it fn>En Af. åf'/tq/aé, 

f Generally knawn dj dit mil *< etting; ffulfi Ivdrapcan ouoåatiQn of the w&rk with 
DamojcuL * Miuiqitrip v&L i , p. 124. 
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In the fiftecnth ccntury Ave find imitations of this Moslem pottery 
produced as far north as Holland, From Spain the industry was 
meanwhile introdueed into Italy. Its influencc is noticeable in 
the laler Spanish vcssds, with their pseudo-Arabic mscriptlons 
and Christian heral die devices. In other forms of ceramies, .as 
well as mosaks, cspcciatly tile and blu* faiencc h the Spanish 
Moslem school dEstinguished iudf. The various kinds of colourcd 
liles still favourkes in Spain and Portugal are a legacy from 
the Arabs, as the namc ^rw/r/ei 1 suggests. In the eyes of modern 
eo Hectors the Mu dejar lus tre pottery ranks on ly below the 
Chinesc. Exquisite pottery was manufactured in To led o and 
Cordora as early as the third qu arter of the elevcnth ccntury, 
afler whieh Calatayud (QaTat Ayyub) p # Malaga and above all 
Manises in Yalencia became famous for this Avare. In the 
marmfacturc and eolouring of glass s however p Spam could not 
compete with Sy ria. 

Jn the development of the sumptuous textile arts which made 
the Arabic-speaking pcoples the leading fabrie-makers and silk 
mercers in the mczdie\ T aI Avorld P the Arabs of Spam had a share ; 3 
but in carpct-making Spain offered no serious compctition to 
the E astern, espccialty Pers hin, market. tordova Aras a centre 
of the Aveaving indtistry. Almcria is sald to haA-e bad four 
thousand eight hundred looms.* Just as aI-Maw$il exported to 
Italy the fabric kno av n there as musmlitm, Avhence our M muslin ,p t 
and Baghdad supplicd the same market with the rich silk cloth 
bearing the Italianized name fra/d ft c co and with the silken 
canopieSp "baldachinV suspended over the altars In many 
Western chitrches, so did Gran ad a in Jater times supply the 
European dress shops with gren adines. Such Orientat silk 
textilesp with thetr rich eolotiring and fforal and geometrical 
designs* Avere in limited demand for church vestments, for 
wrapping relics of saluts 4 and for aristocratic and royal robes. 
As the importation of fin dy wrought stuffs from Moslem lands 
inereased in Europe, Western enterprise saw in this industry a 
potential source of wealth and begart to set up looms in various 

1 Af, al'tml&yji. Set NJaqqiri, tbL i, p r J24* 

1 hlrUi, $ifat &I-Ma$krih (Leyden), p, 

a Ibn j H awq J, p r l^akhri^ p. 44, L fi; ibn-aMCtuif ib, Lam hak „ p. 13: MiqqiK, 

wL i , pp. 

4 toL i + p. ioz. 

1 Sk hc\ow m p. 668. * Src abcvc t pp P 412 - 5 ; hebw, p. &6S. 
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centres of France and Italy. In thesc varly factones some Moslem 
workmen were undoubtedtv at first empfgycd. 

As in metal- and glass-work, pottery; architecture anet ot her 
departments of decorative art a so in ttxtHes we have between 
the fourteenth and sfxteenth centuries numerous ex ampies of 
European work bearing the stamp of Islamic style. In fact p as 
early as the twelfth century the adoption of Islamic designs by 
European weavers betame frec|ucnt p 
and from that time on wc have numer¬ 
ous illustrations of the use of mean- 
ingiess imitation of Arabie script 
merely for decorative purposes. We 
should also renuember that in Spain t 
and to a greater extern in SieilyV 
Orient al workmen lingered Ion g afler 
[slam had reeeded; henee the com- 
binat ion of Christian and Islamic 
elements in the forms of art and 
architecture known as M udej ar and 
the Islamic features in the Sicilbin art 
and architecture of the Norman pertod. 

M udej ar workmen rxcdled tn wood- 
work r pottery and textiles, To this day 
the Spanish carpenter uses in his 
trade words that are largely Arabi C, 

[n ornament executed in relief the 
Spanish Arab carvers and modellers 
fdllowed the same system of design rhat 
go vern ed their practice in flat surfaec dccoratian and other modes \ 
of technical ex press ion. In the tenth century a school of ivory- 
carvers centred at Cordova and produeed many beautiful caskcls 
and boxes made partly or wholly of ivory and decorated with 
earved, inlaid or pamled ornaments, Some of the ornaments re¬ 
presented musical performanccs and hunting-scenes illustrating 
the use of animal forms as a dceorati ve moti f. Such containers were 
often used as jewel cases and perfumc or sweetmeat boxes, The 
inscriptions they bear tndicale that they were often intended fnr 
gifts, One of the finest examples of this Work is a eylindrical 
vasket made in ATI, 353 (0*64), as the inscription round the 
domed lid rcads p for the Caliph al-Hakam II as a gift to his wife + 
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INTERIØR DF THE CpREAT MD5QUE OF CORDQVA 


Anchi- 

rfcruir 


The sides areemiroly covcred wirh palmettes m addition to pca- 
cocks and other Linds, 

Ail monuments of rd ilions art in Spain li ave peris hed with 
the exception of one of the earliest and grandest, the great: 
Mcisque of Cordova, l'he Foundation was laid by 'Abd-al-Rah- 


man l in 786 on the site ofa Christian dnirth which was origin¬ 
ally a Roman temple , 1 The main part of the mosque was com¬ 
pleted in 793 by his son Hisham I, who added the square 
minaret- The Spanish minarets followed the Afriean sti le, which 
was of Syri an origin (nbove, p. 432). Additions to t he Cordova 
mosque werc made by His ham’s successors, Twetve hundred 
and mnety-threc columns, a veritable forest, supported i Es roof. 
Bras* ki nterns made from Christian belis 1 illummated the budd¬ 
ing, “One chanddicr held a thousand lights; the smallest held 

1 S« nbove, pp, 506-9, 3 Cf. flke, p. 533. 
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twdvc.” 1 For the dccoration of the budding Bywmtine crafts- 
men werc employed, as they may have been employed in the 
Umayyad mosqucs ofSyria.* Eighty thousand gold pieces from 
the spejls of the Coths were spent on the stniclurc by its 
foundér, Enlargemcnts and repairs were made on ii down to 
al-Håjib abMan^ur (977-1000). Today it is a cathedra! to ihe 
Virgin of the Assuniptlon. 

Of the seeular monuments the Aleazar 1 of Se vil le and the 
Alh ambra of Granada, with the Ir profusc but graceful dekora¬ 
tions* arc the most superb remains. Of Mad in at al-ZahriT., nnw 
called Cordoba la Vieja,, bu ilt by 'Abd-abRahmån III and his 
successors with columns imported from Rome, Constantinopk 
and CarthagCj very litiEe has been left to show its former spten- 
dour. It is noteworthy that the talipk set up over the gateway a 
statue of his favourite coneubme, whose namc the palace bore. 

Ile is, moreover, said to have brought for it from Con st an £ mople 
a fountain decorated with human figuren On the occasion of the 
Berber revolt of jeno the Madlnah was sacked and set on fire, 

About the same time the similarly named villa of abMansur, al- 
Madmah al-Zåhtrah p which lay to the east of Cordova, was like- 
ivise destroyed by the Berbers and has now entirely disappeared. 

The oldest part of the Alcasar of Seville was built by a 
Toledan architect for the Muwahbid governor in 1199-1200. 

It was restored in the Moslem s ty le by Mudejar workmen for 
King Peter the Cruel in 1353 and was tised until a few years ago 
as a royal resi den ce, Anion g the matly Alcåzars in Cordova, 

Toledo and other Spanish towns, this of Se ville is the most re- 
nowntd and the only onc survi ving- Se ville boasts another 
Muwahhid monument, the Giralda tower, originally the minaret 
of the great rnosque, Erected in 1184, this minaret was detorated 
with cusped arcading* anikipating I ater Gothic tracery. 

The Hi spånen Mos! ern system of dceøration reached its cub MWtr* 
mi na ting point in the Nasrid palace AJh ambra * This acropolis 
of Granada, with its excessive decoradon in mosaics, stalactitcs 
and mscripnons, was conceived and constructed on so extcnsive 
and magnifkent a scale that it has been accepted as the last 

1 Tmari, MetfMå m;år f t*L Afrmail Znki, vol. i (Cniro, 

tmhp 

J Cf K ate. pp. 3*4, 3*5. 1 For etymoLogy bh above, p, 107, n. 2. 

4 For the beat Tspr^MetUiPJ coasult th# UlkWfcfatiarH m Albert F. Calveri* Tår 
d/Aemfir#, 2ud od r tLfflulon, HJO?). 
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word in such workmanshlp. Fkrgun by Muhammad l d-Ghålih 
about 124.3, [tø construction was compføted by nbu-al-Hajjåj 



4Jt/ GmIUm m*. H ' Tå# t«WT j/hUmT (Mr% - 1 / lå# ^'IifWhip /WiT 

THE ilALL QE THE AMBASSADORS IN THE ALCiZAR, SEV1LI.E 
VVLtli cofatircii lilc» Kpmcniing Mudcjir ^rkroamhip 


Yusuf (1333-54) and by his successor MuSjammad V abGhani 
C I 3S4 _ 9)- Most of the interior dccoration is ascribed by the 
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i nscript ions on the watls to abu-al-Hajjaj. The most edebrated 
portion m the Court of Lions. In the centre of this court twdve 
marblc lions stand in a cirde, each spouting a jet of water from 
ils mouth. Antong ilte stirroimding profusion of decoration thcse 
lions, tngether with rhe ceiling of the so-called Hall of jtistke* 
arc the most importen t monuments of art. The ceiling depkts 
scenes painted on leather illustrating tales of chivalry and hunt¬ 
ing episodes, besides ten rulers seated on an oval bench. Ccrtain 
inscriptiOEis em body al-Ghalib's motto, wa-la gkåli& iUa AH åh 
fbut there is n<? conqueror ot her than Alf ah); others, emptoycd 
for decorative purposcs on ly, are represented as addressing the 
visit or in their fu netion of ornament. 

The horseshoe form of arch* which bccame character is tie of Tbe APch 
Western Mostern architecture 1 was represent ed in northern Syria, 
Ctesiphon and Oiher places even before Islam. The pointed arrh, 
which later became the dtstinetive feature of Western Gothic 
ar c hi teet ure, appears JirF-t in Islam in the Umayyad Mosquc 
of Damascus and Qusayr 'Amrah . 1 The mund horseshoe 
variety was used at the Uinayyad Mosquc of Damascus. This 
last type, which in the W est became known as the Moorish arch* 
undoubtedly cx isred in Spain before the Arab conquest* but it 
was the Spanish, more part Icu lady the Cordovan Modems* who 
real i red its structural and dccorative possibilities and adopted 
it generally- Another con tribut ion of Arab Cordova, w p hkh was 
truly original, was the system of vaulting based on intersecting 
arches and visible intersecting ribs. 

These and other architectural features devdoped at Cordova 
were carricd to Toledo and other centres in the north of the 
peninsula by Mozarabs. Here by merging of Christian and 
Moslcm traditions arose a definite style characterized by almost 
regular usc of the horseshoe areh and rhe vault. In the hånds of 
Mudejar workmen this mixed art attained great beaury and 
perfeetion and became the Spanish national style- Mudejar 
work is still to bc seen all over the country. The Spanish language 
has preserved se veral architectural terms which attest an Arabic 
origin . 3 

1 See abora, p. 417. Cf, Bfll H pp, j, i; k pi. i- C, Lcomifil 

Woolley, The Su mmwt (Oxfoni, njaS), pp, 3^-7. 

1 mdajmfM (Ar. k&dddn) t petting a/atm* (Ar. cupboard. 

el&aiftt, Fg. fl/PiMf/ (Ar. builden ®Sfl*É% Fg- (?/^s (Af. nlfwtffaA* 

^hrnec Eng. aJcovc), bedroom; mtdam£f s Pg, mtd&mi (Af. tf-dTémoA), uaØQltliflg- 
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The eorner-stone of Spån is h musical art was laid by Ziryåb 1 
a disciple of the Mawsili school of Baghdld. Ziryab afrivcd in 
822 in Cordova, where his knowledge of more songs than any 
other artist, his mastery over the physica] Sciences, his magnetic 
personality and his refined man ner and rcady wit made htm the 
social model . 1 lt wns at Cørdova ynder the patronagt of *Abd-at- 
RahmTm 11 ihat Ziryab, vvho has abo been credUed with sub- 
stituting eagies* talons for wooden plectra, added a fifth string 
to the lu te and opened a school which became the conservatory 
of Andalusien music. Other schools foliowed in Seville, Toledo, 
Valenda and Granada. 

Aftcr Ziryab, abu-abQåsim r Abbas ibn-Firnis (f 888 ) is 
given the 1 argest s hare of - redit for introducing Orient al musie 
into Spain and pøptilarmng it. To his ingemiity is ascxibfcd the 
dtscoyery oF making glass 'Trom stønes 1 h F as well as the construc- 
Tsott ni his home of a sort of planetarium where one could see 
siarg, clouds and even lightning. Ifon-Firnås wa 3 the firs i man in 
Ar ah histøry to make a sdenttfic attempt at fiight- His fiying 
equipment consisted of a suit of feathers with wings, which, we 
are told, carried him a Ion g distance in the air. Whcn he alighted, 
however, he hun himsclf bccause his suit was not pro vided with 
a la il. * The musical theOiy and practice introduced by Ziryab 
and i l>n-Fim as were naturally the Perso-Ara bie, but gradiaally 
this system gave way to ihe Greek and Pythagorean theories as 
Works from Greek vvere transi ated into Ara bie. 

In general the Western Moslems proved themselves more 
ad di c (ed to the swcct art than the ir E astern co-religionists. By 
the eleventh century the mttsic of Andalusia had al most paled 
ihe farne of Baghdåd. At (hat time Sevillc under the 'Abbidids, 
who for a short period also ru led Cordova, bccame ihe centre of 
the mtisic, song and other gaieties which we usually associate 
with the Moors in the smiltng plains of Andalusia. One of the 
Ahbadids, al-Mia tamid was not on ly a gifted poet 

but also a singer and performer on the lute. The É Abbadsd 
Capital became famous for its manufacture of musical instru- 

******* IV [Ar. a/^a/ayAM), flat ™>f; cJffitx (Ar. altute, the ristern), 

On isdddn see D. LfopaMo tic ErulLii y Vangus*, OY^jørrø 
dt tas pafatrai ftpailtfai dtxrigm (GnumtU r t&Stoi. CX H. Doiy and W, H, 

KnR^lmann. trfeisair? f/r; mati tip&gH&lt gf p&rttågiijj dérr&il dt /'drj/v . lad kL 
(Ley|iTO, 1 S 69 ); aliittfkdhdn in ibn-Juh*yr, p_ |_ 

8 ^ P- S*4* 1 Mftqqnri, toL i i, pu 254, 
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ments, in which it dcveloped an export trade. From the Murabit 
period wc have from the pen of the philosoplier ibn-Båjjah 
(t J 138)1 who flourished at Sevillc and Fås, a treatifie oh mtisic, 
now lost, which was as mueh appreciated in the West as al- 
Fåråbi's Work in the East. To an ot her philosøplicrj ibn-SabTn 
(t 1269) of the Muw&hhid periode wc owe a discussion of related 
musical notes called Kt/Jb al-Ad tvår ai-Mansitb, of which a 
sol i tarv copy is p reserved in CairoA In the eourse of a debate, 
held in the presenee of the third Mmvahhid sovereign, at-Mansur 
(1184-99), between ibn-Rushd and abu-Bakr Mubammad ibn- 
Ziihr, on the relative excellences of Seville and Cordova, ibn- 
Rushd, argu in g Cordova’s case, made this tfluminating remark: 

M I know not what you are talking about, but one thing I do 
knotø: Whrn a seholar dies in Seville and his es ta tg. wants his 
books sold, the hooks are carried to Cnrdova, wherc a market is 
found. But when a musician dies in Cofduva his instruments are 
carried to Sevillc for sale. 1 * 

As the Christian population, accepted the lyric models of the inffuthirc 
Møslemti, Arah songs grew poputar throughout the peninsula. !^ IJf 
Moalem musicians flaurished at the courts of the kings of Castile 
and Aragon. Long after the fail of Granada, Moorish dancers 
and singers continued to entertain the nat i ves of Spain and 
Portugal. 3, The recent researches of Ribera* tend to show that 
the poputar musie of Spain (jriusifa fittå), in faet of all south- 
westem Europe, in and after the thirteenth century, Jike the lyrie 
and historical romance of that region, is to l>e traeed to Anda- 
I usi an and thenec through Ara bie to Persi an, By Kantine and 
Greek sources. E ven as philosophy and mathema tics and med idne 
trave I led from Grccce and Home to Byzantium, Persia and 
Bagbdad, rhen to Spain, and thence to al] Europe, so did scveral 
phases of musical theory and practice. Many of the instruments 
shown in the early S pari i sh miniatures and c ven sortie of the 
per formers are of unmistakable Moslem origin. 

Some of the early Spån is h miniatures show Arab mu si da ns 


1 Ahmad Tavmflr in ai-/fi£if+ vol. Jtniii i l91 r>j t p. 214. 

1 Meuiqaxi, vol. i F pp. f>S r $-01 . 

1 Thi« Morris?! dmet of England, os the rtamc indioiltx, i> cf Moodih origin, 

1 fiish>na dr ia mtiirra dra&* m^dirra/y tu t*jfurmsv rm /ø rfpuÅria {Madrid, 
1927); .Ifitiik’ ia Amieal Arohi& and Spmnr Sit'ng (4 mdxira dr far rantig j*, Ir. und 
iltar. Eltincr 1 lagut md M.irion ■*■<■]I (SiflflforJ Uttlv* r*Hy, igjgy. esp. ch, tii; 

DifårtacifKti} vol. u, pp. 
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playing a game of ehess. 1 Spanish provides the finsi deskription 
of the game in a European language and that in a work of 
Alfonso X, 1 king of Castilc and Leon from 1252-82 and the 
greatest apostle of Moslcm learnmg in Christian Spain. Alfonso 
waa the man respons i ble for ih at great colieetion of poetry, 
Cantigas de Santa Marta, the music of which, according to 
Ribera n was of Modem-Andatusian nrtgin, Resides this eollection 
and the astronomieal Al fonsi ne tables, this monarch compikd a 
code of laws which bears traces of Islamic influeuce and which 
has bceome the basis of Spanish jurisprudcnce. 

Reference has already been made to Ara bie poet ie al infiuence 
in the troubadours, who resembled Arab singers not onty in 
sentiment and character but also in the very forms of their 
minstreby. Certain tit les which these Proven^al singers gave to 
Lheir songs are bul translations from Arabic tides. Adel ard of 
Batfa, who st udied music at Paris, was probably the fransla tor 
of al-Khwårimifs mathematical treat ise as Li far ysagogarum 
Akhorismii which comprised a seel ion on music. This treat be 
was, therefore, one of the first to mtroduce Arab music into the 
Latin world. In Adelards days 1 the first half of the twdfth een- 
lury, the Arabs were already in possesston of several ancient 
Greek treat i ses on music as well as some most important original 
works by al-Kindi, al-Fåråbi t ibn-Slna and ibn-Bajjah. Bcfore 
the end of the century many of these original works had bceome 
known in Europc through Latin translations made at Toledo^ It 
is sigmficant that in this same period a n«W principlc appears in 
Christian European music, the prinriple that notes have an exact 
time value or ratio among themselves. The first to give an ex- 
position of this mensural music or measured seng was the cl usi ve 
Franco of Cologne (r<*. i 190'. H is notation, callcd the Francoman 
notation, is not essentiatty different from our own, Under the name 
i<?a t rhythm, this same measured music had formed a ccmstituent 
part of Arab musk for at kast four een tu ries prior to Franco's 
age and was fully described by al-Kindi fl- 870; above, p, 370). 

1 Sp P aftdrti {formerly pg. ?adr*t f All åtrivtd Uom Ar. 

which is boTTownl from Sitr, through I Vrs P Se« al»ve r p, 339, ^ards werp 

filhiT øf AtliIi wipin or tnmsnjllrd lo Europe by Sp, HOt'/*, h. »nih } for 

pi ny Eng ca.nl, rtin« from Ar. nH'ib i'pn'crnor) reprucuied on a fiftqentlKcntury 
paclt now in Utanbul. L. A. Mnyrr, Bmilt titt Jt Flmlitut d' Art klvlogir 

Orirtttefr r vol. Kaxviii (1939), pp. IIJ stf. 

1 Fqt ilhistrarion couiuit John G, While, El traf g Ja dt ajtdrtt 4*1 ^ d. Alan S# 
ti S&&ir $ del an# fl.dpztg^ 191 j). ft ahiL 
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After Franco’s time ihere appeared a treatise ascribed to John 
of G arland dealing with acketus, i. e . rhythmic mode, The term 
oe/tctus is probably a transformation of Arabkf^j'^ (pi. of igtf). 

Mensnral music was probably the greatest but certainly not 
the on ly ton tribut ion the Arabs made in this branch of know¬ 
ing c. Two of the instruments that have aided most in the pro- 
gress of the art of music, the Jute (Ar, at-ud t through Sp. latid) 
and the rebec (Ar. rabåb} through Sp. råbet), were introduced 
in to Western Europe by Arabs. The rebec or ribibe, a favourite 
instrument with Chaucer, may be counted as one of the pre* 
cursors of o ur violin. Rabeta is still the ordinary word used in 
Portugal for a violin. Other instruments in the peninsula with 
names derived from Ara bie are the old trumpet ahafil (Fr. 
anafin, from Ar, al-m/tr*), the tambourine pandero (coiloq. Ar. 
bandayr) and the cymbals known as sonajas (Ar. pi. funuj, 
sing, pnj, fr. Pers. sanj) round whose edge are "jingles". It was 
aiso the Mos lems who introduced into Europe the guitar (fr. Ar. 
qitdrak? through Sp. guitarra , originally Gr.) f the horn (Sp, 
alboque, fr. Ar. atbiiq), the limbal (Sp. at,ambal , fr. Ar. fil-tabl), 
and the kanoon (fr. Ar. qåniin). 


s S ICC abo p, 4216 , 

* PL tmjfdr (wbeace perhaps Enff> TtU tnsmimtnt with iti mmt 

wert probably introduced into Europe- from %Hu duricig ihe pcriwl ef thr Gruede* 
“ Hatjy G. Farmer, "GrfeaHI Xaliic net* *n Oca- 

pp 1 *® ^** iar v ^- kv Iwr), pp- 335-44. bdow, 

* MiuQiiinÉ form tfifår, sm ibove, p. 427* 
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c«nqueat Tilis Moslem conqucst of Sicily (Ar. Siqilliyah) represents the 
last ripple in the wave that broughl the Arabs into North Afriea 
and Spain, The leaders of the expansion in to the is land and 
rmd-£urope du ring the ninth eentury were Aghlabids from al- 
Qayrawån; but sporadic attempts by Moslem adventurers, sol- 
diers of furtune and pirates had been made mueh é arlier. I ti faet, 
the very same year 652 tn whieh the Byzantine navy was 
erushed at Alexandria and maritime power passed i nto Ar ab 
hånds witnessed the first attack on Byzaotine Sicily, made by n 
general of Mu* awiyah.* The delights of Syracuse (Saraqusah t 
Snrziqussah)* rav ag ed i ri tins hrst attempt, cønsistcd of women, 
ehurdi treasures and other valuable boo ry whieh invited re- 
peated returns by Moslem plunderers in the eourse of the 
seeond half of the seventh century. In the eightli, Berber and 
Arab corsairs from North Afriea and Moslem Spain beg an 
to harass the istands to the north and east and to east paralys- 
mg fear over the i nh abi tants of Sicily as well as Corsica and 
Sardinia, Piracy and privateering p be it rentembered, were then 
considered Iqgitimate mcans of livclihood by Moslems and 
Christians alike, But there was no plan ned poliey in thesc 
early raids. 

The establishment of the powerful Aghlabid State of ah 
Qayrawan in the frrst year of the ninth century, høwever, 
changcd the aspect of the situation. An appeal from a Syracusan 
rebe! for aid against the By^antine governor in 827 offered a 
timely pretext for an invasion, Ziyådat-AUåh [ (817-38), the 
third Aghlabtd, irrtmediately sent off seventy vcssels earrying 
some ten thousand fighters and se ven hundred horses under the 
kadership of his seventy-year-old qadi-vizir, Asad ibn-al-Furat. 1 

1 S.« uW*. p r 167 1 Tbcojjh^ncs. p. J4S + 

* Ibn-'Jdhaii, voU r p, 95 j Nuwftfri^d. Gupar, vol. Ll f p. 24 L : Amari, M//i ^ 
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The real eonqqcst began. The African army landed al Mazara * 
and advanced tn Syracusc. A plague which spread in the Arab 
camp carried away Asad and a large number of his fighters, 5 



Reinforced by fresh troops from Spain, the army captured 
Palermo (Ar, Batarm, originally a Phoenidan colony) in 83 r, 

1 Ar- Mimr; ibn-flJ-Athir H vnL ti r p* tdiiii, Afim A'iJJi XuzAat 
ft Ikktiråq ubÅfåq t ed, M. Animri iitul C. SkhioLpaielEi {Rome, iS?S) p p. 31; Armi ri. 
Sl#ria r cd, Nnllino t vol, i K fip. 394 ttf a 
* 1 bn- F I litij ri, vd. i„ p. ^6; ibn-Kh*Mijn P vol, iv # p, Irø, 
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thereby acqulring a vantage point for furt her conquest and a 
scat for the new amlratc. About 843 Messina 1 felL in 878 die 
strongly fortified Syracuse was taken after nine months* siege 
and destroyed during the ru le of the bløody Aghlabid, Ibrahim 
11 (8 74-902) p who towards the cl ose of his refgn came in person 
to Sidly, Hcre be reduced the district in ihe ndghbourhood of 
Mount Elna * and m 902 destroyed Taoran i 11a. Ibrahim die d 
and was buried in Sicsly, The conquest of the tsland p which had 
begun in 827, was now complets. For the next hundred and 
cighty-nine years Sidly under turbulent Arah chicftains formed 
in whole or in part a province of the Arab worldr 

Just as Spam was a point dappui for further raids and 
temporaj-y conquests northward, so was Sidiy wjth regard to 
I taly. Befbre his dcath in 902 Ibrahim J ! had carried the holy 
war across the strå l (s i nto the toe of J taly p Calabria^ bul he was 
not the hrst Arab invader to set foot on Jtalian soil. Shortly 
afler thr fall of Palcrmo, Åghlabld generals had tnterfered in 
the tj 11 arrets nf the rival Lømbards of Southern Italy p whose heel 
and toe W'ere still held by the Byzantine emperor p and w’hén 
Naples 1 in 837 appealed for Aråb aid the Moslem war-ery 
cchocd on the slopes of Vcsuvius as it had befbre on those of its 
Southern sister— 1 "the mountam of fire". About four years Jater 
Bari, on the Adriatk, which was to becøme the main base for the 
next tb irty years, was captured. About the same time the vie- 
tor bus Moslems made an ippcarance befare Yenice. In 846 
evert Rome was threatened by Arab squadrons which landed at 
Ostia andp u ri ab le t o penetrate t he walls of the Etemal City P 
satked the cathedrals of 5 t. Peter beside the Vatlcan and of 
St. Paul outside the walls and desetrated the graves of the 
pontiffs. Three years iater another Moslem fleet reached Ostia 
but was destroyed by the tempestuous sea and the halian navy* 
A painting from sketches by Raphael recalls this naval fight and 
the marveUous rescuc of Rome* But the hold of the Moslems 
over Italy remained so firm that Pope John VIII (872-81) 
dermed it prudent to pay tribute for two years. 5 

1 Mftssini, MirajGnmhz Yfiqfit, vqL iv p p, 535; iLn-jtriinyr, p. jao. 

1 Ar. jo&al ai'xér s ihe- muuntom qf fire; ifin-al-AlhJf P voL vi P p. 2 39; Yåtfll, 
Tn!, iii, p, 40S; Artiu-ri, npp, 2 (Leipzig, iSS?), p, 

1 QillmwTivah >n Vi.ijflf., vol. iv k p. {Jwitawriyab in ^ip»-fi^wqal p pp. S, faS; 
ibn'Khftldi^Ti. ?ol. iv é pp. 2oo f joj. 

4 NIbul+ ibfi-al-AthTr, vol. ¥0 P p, ]; Amari, Siét Vp/rtd, index; Jdrisi, p, 

4 AhielH^ Sisria, oi, Na 3 ]ino p toI, I, pp. 5SS-93, 
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The Aghlabids did not limit their operations to the Italiin An™ 
coasts. In 869 they captured Malta. * From Italy and Spain [lK:AISM 
piratical raids in the tcnth. century cxtcnded through the Alpine 
passes i nto mid-Europe. In the Alps are a number of castles and 
walls which tourhts h guides at tri bu te to the invasion of the 
Saracens. Certam Swiss place-names, sudi as Gaby and Algahy 
(j al-jååi? t tax co] leet or) which appear in Baedeker's Switetrl&nd, 
may possibly be of Arabie origin. 3 

The recapture of Ban by the Christians in 871 marks the wuh- 
beginning of the end of the Mostern menace to 1 laly and Central f^haiv 
Europe. In Bari the cunimandens had gone so far as to declare 
themselves "sultans” independent of the amir at Palermo. In 
880 the Byzantine Fmpcror Basil 1 wrested Taranto (Jarant)* 
ano ther import an t fortress, from Moslem hånds and a few years 
iater expdled the last remnants of the Arabs from Calabria. The 
final stage of the expansion which bad. begun in distant Arabia 
two and a half eenturies before was thus brought to an end. At 
the present dav numerous "Saraccn towers’% s truet ures from 
which the approach of Arab fleets front Si c i ly or Afriea was 
anno tin cedp still contribute to the seerne beauty of the peerkss 
coastline south of Naples, 

In Sidly the am ir first held his offiæ under the Aghlabjds of Tiw 
al-Qayrawin.* With the destruetion of the Ag hl abid dyn asty in 
gog by the new and more powerful Få timid caliphate, the Sidlian 
domain became a part of that empire as founded in North 
Afriea by ’Ubaydullah al-Mahdi. Fotir years later t however, the 
Sidlian Moslems under Ahmad ibn-Qurhub (gi2“t6) asserted 
their independenee and named the É Abbåsid Caliph al-Muqtadir* 
foe of the Få{tmids r in the Friday prayers. 4 In 917 the Amir 
Åhmadp abandoned by his Berber trøops, suffered exccution by 
order of al-Mahdt and Sicily reverted to the Få^imid domain. 

With the island as a base the Fåttmid fleet carrxed its plundering 
raids as far as Genøa, which was sacked in 934 or 935. 

The domest ic situation in Skily was far from satisfaetory. 

1 Ihn-KhaMfln F vol. iv„ p r *□! + 

1 Prcbably the adjcctivt m ur* r occuniDg in the loponomv £s a mm? lyn^hym 
for "Lrown", withaut nfcicace Id Mwrish invadere. The inh&bitiuit) of the 
Alpine regions- ni ny have become atquaintrd with sudi vordi through lli? 

Cniiadcs. 

1 For list OOttiult p. i?~\ Ed Hard S-ichiU, Etw f'trttu.Åntf 3/aÅum- 

mfjamirkrr {Berim, i^]), p, lt>. 

4 IbD-aI-Athlr 1 visl T pp r 55-4, 
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The Spanish and Afriean elements in the Moslem population 
were in constant frietbn* which was complicated by the eiemal 
femis arising from the old distinetion among the Arabs between 
South Ara bian Yamanites—including Kalbitvs -and North 
Arabians, In 94S the third Fåtimid CaJiph al-Mansiir appointed 
as govemor over Sieily al-Hasan ibn- # Ali ibn-abi-al-hlusayn ah 
Kai bi (t 965}, who laid the basts of a more or Ies> independent 
and stable state. 1 Under him and his successors, the K albi te 
dyn asty, the seeds of Arab c li kure were afiarded an opportun i ty 
to germi nate in this pol yglot Isle. It was dtiring the sliort reign of 
abu-ahFutuh Yusuf ibn-'AbdtiUlh (989-98), a descendamof al- 
Hasan T that Moslem Sidly reached its height. 

The Kai bite armrs lived in luxurious palaces and maintained 
enlightcncd eourts in rheir flourishing city. The E as tern geo* 
grapher and traveller ibn-Hawqa]® (fL 943-77), \vhose descrip- 
tion of the Capital Palermo is not merely the oldest but the 
only account by a Mos! cm eye-witness, found in it over a hundred 
and fifty buteher shops and the ineredtbk number of three 
hundred masques. In the congre gation al mosques he counted 
thirty-six rows of worshippers, each with about two hundred 
men, maldng over se ven thousand in all. He mimbered over 
three hundred publie sehool teachers, who were regarded by the 
inhabitants as thefr most pious, excellent and distinguished 
dtizens, and thal "in spile of the faet that scliool teachers are 
notorious for their mental defkiency and light brains". 

The downfall of the Kalbite regime was brought about by 
civil wars and Byzautine interference, which paved the way for 
the Norman conquest of the island. This began with the capture 
of Messina in 1060 by Count Roger, son ofTancred de Haute- 
ville, culminated in theseizure of Falermoin 1071 and Syracuse 
in 10S5 and ended in 1091. In logo Malta was taken by Roger. 
The Normans, already strong in the pøssessian of a vigørens 
State on the mai nland r were now secure in their newly eonquered 
tern tory. 

Sidly under the Normans saw the efflorescencc of an interest- 
ing Chnstian-IsJamic culture. Throughout the Arab period of 
dommation there streamed mto the Island, already rich in 
memories of bygene civilisations, Eastern cultural currents 
which, bien ding with the precious legacy of Greece and Rome , 
1 Ibn-ol-Alhlr, vd r wiil, p, 354. 1 Pp. % 2 -J, 
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took definitc shape under Norman rule and gave the Norman 
eulture its distinctfve character. Hitherto the Arabs had been 
too engrossed in warfare and scjuabhles to devdop the finer arts 
of pcaee, but now their genius attained irs ful! fniiiion in a rich 
outburst of Arab-Xorman art and eulture. 

Though himsclf an imcullured Christian, Roger I (f Hor) 
dréw from the Moslems the mass of his infantry. paironized 
Arab lcaming, surroundrd himself with Kastern philosophers, 
astrologers and physidans and allowed the non-C brist i an s full 
liberty to follow their rites. The case of the poet # Abd-aUJabbar 
ibn-HamdTs (fa. iq$$-U32) y who though bom in Syracusc 
retired at the Norman eonquest to the Spanish court of al- 
Mu 1 tamid h was exceptional. 1 On the vriioleg Roger niaintaincd 
the former system of administration and even kept high Moslem 
officials. His court at Falermo seerned more Oriental thau 
Occidental. For over a century after this Sicily presented the 
unique speetade of a Christian kingdom in whith some of the 
highest positions were held by Moslems. 

In this century the trade of the country remained to a large 
extent in the hånds of Mos!em merchante and the euUivation of 
the land continued to prosper under Arab husbandmen who r as 
in Spain, knevv how to mafce the land produce abu ndan t .ly* 
Sugar-cane, flax, oli ves and ot her plante and fruits were intrø- 
dueed by the Arabs. Seri eulture was established by the Normans 
after 1147. Papyrus, the like of which ibn-Hawqalr saw nowhdre 
exeept in Egyph was now cultivated in greater abundance than 
ever before, From its fibre p cordage was made for ships. Ibn- 
Jubayr,* who visited the Island in 1184, was greatly impressed 
by ita fertility, rich resources and plentiful means of sustenance. 
He particidarly noied grape-vines and other trees cultivated in 
symmetrital ro vvs. 

The carliest extant paper doeument from Eltrope is an ord er 
in Grcek and Arabic issucd by the wlfe of Roger I r presumably 
in 1109: but it is more reasonable to suppo&e that the paper of 
this doeument was imported by Sicilian Arabs, From the time 
of King Roger II we have the earliest eoin bearing a date in 
Ara bie numerals (1138) and an Arabie i nscript ion. 

1 Ifoh-tfjiffliU* latrr occalrtpamH Isi* Scvillan patron into captmly in Aflica. 
His IXwé* wajcditrd by C. SeMnpardli fRomo r iSgfk «!til cis m 
PP^ 547-73- * p - 
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The line of S i ril km Arabo ptiilcs started by Roger I culminated 
in his son and sceond successor Roger II 130-54) and in 


FÅ,-is. A*,f*r :--w 

C APPELLA PAL ATIN A, PALERYIO 
Dut(t by Rflgtr II afid, dcctifdjk 4 wiih rnnb^li-mvs bt&Hng Kijiic iiijieriptions 


lrederkk 1I. Roger 11 dressed like a Moslem and hb endes callcd 
him ihe ^half-heathen king” + His robe bore decorative Arabfc 
character. Even under hb grandson William II (1166-89) ibn- 
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Jubayr 1 &aw the Christian women of Palenna wcaring .Moslem 
costumes. The chapd which Roger II built in his Capital, Patermo, 
had itsccilingornamented with med ailions bearmg Kutic inscrip- 
tions, Arab eraftsmcn were undoubtedly cmployed in the con- 
st ru etion of this and other Sirilian monuments. Se veral ivory 
objects, ind u ding c askets and croders now in the Museo 
Cristiano of the Vatican and other museums, typi fy Siculo-Arabic 
craftsmanship o f this pertod- 1 Roger's fieet, which rabed Sicily to 
the position of the leading maritime power in the Medhemmean, 
was bu ilt and comnvanded by amirs of whom the gre atest was 
George (J iirji) of Antioch, a Greek former ly in- the service of a 
Moslem prince in al-Mahdlyah, Africa, The highest office in the 
rcatm was that of ammiralus nmmiratQrum {amir al-uynara)* 

The ehief omamem of Roger ITs tourt was al-Idrlsb the AMiitisi 
most dis iingu ished geographer and cartographer of the M id die 
Ages, Born in Cents in 1100 of Hispano-Arah parents, ahu- 
'Abdullah Muhammad ibn-Mubammad abldrisi (f 1166: did 
his lifc work at Palermo under the patronage of Roger IL His 
Rogerian treat i se (Kitah Rujår ) entt tled Nuzhai fll-Mushtdq Ji 
Ikhtiniq til-A/ag 3 (the retreation of him who yearns to traverse 
the lands) nol only sums up the main features of such preceding 
vvorks as those of Ptolemy and al-Mas'udi but is primariiy based 
upon original reports submitted by observers who had been sent 
to various lands to secure data. In his criiieal collation of the 
material al-Idrlsi shows a remarkable breadth of view and a 
grasp of such esscmial facts as the sphericity of the earth. Be- 
sides this monumental work abldrisi conslructed for his Norman 
patron a celestial sphere and a disk-shaped map of the world h 
both in silver/ 

The second of 11 the two baplsaed sultans of Sicily™ 5 was Fiedtfek 
Roger ITs grandson Frederick I I of Hohenstaufen (1215-50), - 1 
who ru led bolh Sicily and Genn any and, besides holding the 
title of emperor of the Holy Roman Empire after 1220, became 
king of Jerusalem by his mandage in 1225 with the hdress, 

1 F* 33J. 1 Sh Perry H, Cottf //i'flA/j’ fvorits (Princcton, 1939), 

3 A iynu[i*u af the len. mth jts mips waj prinled in Hynicu driy 

15 1593, It wau tnuulutdp imiccuraEcJy, mto Latin as JYuéumiii 

(Paris p 1&1O) by two Marotlite wklaii r JibriTS al■ SnhyiTmi (Gabriel SiKLitl) and 
YRlmftna aJ-ItafTUHi (Jouwe* Htsmnitaj. FarU.nL edilkmå ot ihc tMt ha« L*cn 
hinde I ci Leyd-cn r Madrid, Rorme, Bonit« -rtc.. CouuR K Ofind il dJtf, 

Æ f rjfir\. J dtf m TfoL ni (Stutt£? 4 ll: n 1927), 

■ Aman, Bshficte*, p. 6$S- 1 AmarL ed, NftlHna, foL iii, p r 3^1. 
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Isabelle of Briennc. The Empcror Frederick therefore was thc 
highest civil authority in C Kristendom. Three years after his 
mandage he undertook a Crusade which inoculated Mm wltli 
more Moslem ideas. 

In his personal habits and official Itfe Frederick* who kept a 
harem, was semi-Gricntal In his court fiourished philosophcrs 
from Sy ria and Baghdåd p with Ion g beards and Bo wing roLies 1 
danring gi ris from the Orient and Jews from the Fast as well 
as from the West, Uh interest in the wodd of Islam he mairi- 
tasned by political and commcrda! relations, cspecially with the 
Ayyubid sultan of Egypt, 1 From thts Sultan al-Kam i I Muhammad 
(121 S 3 S:, nephew of Sal ah- al- Din, Frederick rcceivcd for his 
me n ågene. which included camcls and accompanied him wher- 
ever he went in Europe, a giraffe s f the firs-i to appear in medieval 
Europe. From Egypt hc atar> brought ex perts to test the i neu ba¬ 
tion of ostrich eggs by the heat of the sun, From another 
Ayyubid sultan, al-Åshraf of Damascus d he rcccived in 1232 a 
wonderful planetarium with figures of the s un and moon mark- 
ing the hemrs on their appointed rounds. In return, the em¬ 
pcror sent a white bear and a whitc peacock which astomshed 
the Damascenes as mueh as the marvellous beast from Egypt 
had as ton ished their Sictltan contemporanes. It was 10 this 
Sultan al-Kamik among ot her Moalem rulcrs d that Frederick 
propounded, part ly for information and partly as a puzzle, those 
problems of mathematics and phxlosophy whose solution was 
suecessfully undertaken by an Egyptian scholar- 3 The geo- 
metrleal and astronomical problems. induding the squ aring of a 
cirde s segment, were solved at aUMawsJL The same question- 
naire was submilted to ibn-Sab'in (above p p. 5S7). 

Frederick brought from Syria sk i I led fakoners. watched them 
train the birds and tri cd to ascertain by seeling the hawks h eyes 
whether they coutd find food by smell. He had his interpreter- 
astrologer Theodore (Thidhuri). a Jacob i te Christian from 
Antioch** translate an Arabic treanse on falconry. This transla¬ 
tion toget her with another from Persi an bccamc the basis of 
Frederick 1 ? work on faleo nry p the first modern na tur al history. 

I heodorc also extracted for the empcror a treatise on hygiene 
from the Sitr nl-Asråf of the pseu do-Aristot 3 e* As court 

1 Abu-il-Fiiit K TftL iii, p. 148. 1 Thii wofd ij of Aiubte; origm, SdrdfaÅ- 

1 Aman, p tf. p. 514. 1 a4 . I Ibn-al-'Xbfi. fip, 477 S. 
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astrologer Theodore was preceded by Michael Scot> who from 
1220 to 1236 represented in Sidly and Ftaly the learning of 
Moslem 5pain. Scot made for the emperor from Ara bie a Latin 
summary of Ar istot le T s biolog irat and roological tvorks, par- 
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tieularly Z?r animaUbus t with ihn-Slna's commentary, which he 
dedicated to his patron as Abbttmatio Avittnnt. 

This at most modern spir i t of investigatton, experimentation 
and research which tharaclerhed the court of Frederick marks 
the beginning of the hal i an Remaissancc* halian poetry, letters 
and rnnsic began to blossom tinder Proven£ai and Arafaic 
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iiifluenee 1 The cultivation of poctry in the vulgar tongue was 
evidently due to the example of Arabic poets and singers, and 
the metrics nf the carly popular poetry of Italy, as represented by 
the carniva! sengs and the battuti j 3 \s fundamental ly the same as 
that of the folk poetry of Andalusia . 3 "Stanza" is evident ly a 
translation of Arabic b&yi l ^hotist? " p f, strophe fP . But Frederick 's 
greatest single cont ribut ion was the foundingof the Lmiversity of 
N apies (1224), the first in Europe to be establbhed by a definite 
charter. In it he deposited a large col leet ion of Arabic ma nu- 
script s. The works of Aristot le and ibn-Rushd w r hich he ca tised to 
be iranslatcd w r ere used in its curriculum; topies of the transla¬ 
tions were sent to the Un i versi ties of Paris and Bologna. The 
L niversity of Naples oounted among ils pupils Thomas Aquinas. 
In the fourteenih and following oénturies Arabic studtes werc 
cultivated in several European univers!ties, including Oxford 
and Paris, but with an entirely di (feren l motive: t hat of preparing 
Christian missionarics for Mostern lands, 

I he meeting-point of two cultura! areas, Sicily was peculiarly 
adapted to act as a medium for transmitting anciént and medi¬ 
eval lore, Its population comprised a Greek element wrhich used 
G reck p a Mostem element w r hich spoke Arabic and a body of 
sehol ars who knew Latin. All three languages werc in dirren t 
use in the official registers and royal charters as well as among 
the poputaee of the man y-ton gued Pafermø. It tvas in Sicily 
ahout 1 160 that the first translation of the Aimagtst into Latin 
was done direet ly from Greek with the collaberration of a Greek- 
speaking Sicilian* Eugenc of Palermo, surnamed the Amir. 
Bugene, who ftou rished under Roger 11 and his successor 
William l p knew Arabic as well as Latin. He made a Latin 
version from Arabic of the Opftca aser i bed to FtoIemy p the Greek 
text af which is last* and helped translate into Greek the Arabic 
K&Iiiah. Under William not only translations from Arabic but 
also from the Greek originals were encouraged. 

I he Jews of Sicily, likc those of Spain p had a signifieant part 
in the work of translation. The encyclopædi c medical work of 
aURåzi w T as done into Latin by the Sicilian Jewish physician^ 

»Aman, c d. Niillmq, vnl iii, pp. 760 G. A. C Jjt 

Wd * /ff/wjTA fiiilix** itfiofli ntm\ 2nd cd. (Miim r 19-4), pp. 101 „ 

s Jt« M- MilEus m A'n uf# dt an: 4 ^ p vol. xli {192a), pp. 553-64, %Ui (19:1 
PF- 37 - 59 - 
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Faraj ben- 5 alim, in 1279 under the auspkes of Charles I of 
Anjou and was propagated in numerous manuscripts during the 
succeeding een lur les. This was the oniy major medtcal work 
rendered into Latin in Sidly t where the translations dealt mainly 
with astrø norny and mathematics, Though some of the Greek 
and Arabie books were don e again and bel ler in To ledo, never- 
theless Skily "s contra but ion was of prime value. 

Since the Norman kings and thdr successors on the Sicilian Vi* lul/ 
ihrone held not on ly the island but also Southern ItaJy, they 
pro vided a bridge for the transmission of various elements of 
Mostern culture into the peninsula and mid-Europe, By the 
m iddie of the lenth century traces of Arab kaming became 
dearly noueeable north of the Alps. Dantc's ideas of the o ther 
world may not have been deri ved from any part kular Arabie 
text, but they ccrtainly appear to have been of Oriental ori gin. 
though drawn by him from the pop til ar lure of Eurupe, This 
penetration from the Easi through various channds is evident in 
the domain of art as wclJ as in science and iiterature. The design 
of Renaissance ta mpanili l it would secm + tvas deri ved from the 
square North African, more partkularly Egyptian, type of 
minaret, Long after Skily and the Southern part of the pcninsula 
had revened to Christian rule Moslem craftsmen and artists 
CGiitinued to flourish, as evtdeneed by the mosaits and inscrip- 
tions of the Palatine ChapeL The renowned weaving-house 
establi s hed bv the Moslem rulers in the royal palacc at Palerma 
supplied European royalty with State robes which bore Arabie 
inscriptions. The first Italien textik workers acquired their 
technical knwlcdgc and models for designs from Sicily, By the 
beginning of the fhirfeenth century silk weaving had al read y 
becomc the principal industry in sevcral I tal i an towns, which 
exported fabrics imitating the Sicilian stuffs into various parts of 
Europe. As in Palcrmo and Cadiz r so in Venice, Ferrara and 
Pisa, colonies of Ori ental craftsmen taught the nat i ves and 
cat Jabor ated with them. So great was the demand for Oriental 
fabrics that there was a time when no European could have felt 
really well-dresscd unless he possessed at kast one such garment. 

During the fifteenth century when opulent Veniee was so 
actively adopting and scattering Mos!em fashions in art, books 
Lound in I taJian workshops began to assume an Oriental appear- 
ance. The pcculiarities of Arabie binding, including the dnp that 
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folds over tø protect the front edges of (hr- voltime, appear o ri 
Christian books. At the same time new methods of t soling and 
decorating leather covers weré aka being learned from Oricntal 
artbans in various Italian towns. Vernes, moreover, was the home 
of anot her industry, the inlaying of brass with gold, 1 silver or 
red copper, an art which fburished mafnly in abMawsil in the 
twetfth century. 

On the whole. Sietly as a transmitter of Moslem culture might 
daim for itself a place next in importance to that of Spain and 
higher than that of Syna in the period of the Crusadts. 

1 ll. frotn Ar. n jan:i\ rtrsiiin H foreijjn. 
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CHAPTER XL1IJ 


A SHl'lTB CALIPHATE IN KOVPTe MIE I ÅTJMJUS 


The Fatimid caliphate, the only major ShTite onc in Islam, 1 lunitiii« 
establiahed itsdf in Tunisia in 9og ns a deliberate ehallenge to 
the religions hrndship of the I slam i c World represent ed by the 
"Abbåsids of Baghdåd. The fo und er was SaTd ibn-Husayn, 
probably a descendent of the sccond founder of the 1 små "T li te 
sect, 5 the Persien ‘AbduHlIi ibn-Maymun, The spectacular rise 
of ibn-Maymun’s successor Sa'id was the elimination of deep- 
laid F skilfully organized IsmaTIite propaganda parallelcd only 
by the earlier movemen t which kd to the break-up of the 
Umayyad caliphate. Ko stual! mcasure of this success was due 
to the personal efforts of the thief d& i (propagandist)* nfau- 
'Abdullåh al-Husayn al-Shfi, a native of ^n r å’ in al-Yaman* 
who toward the dose of the ninth eentury proclaimed humelf 
preeursør of the Mahdi and sowed sceds of sedition amoitg the 
Berbers of North Africa, cspecially the K ham ah (Ku tam ah) 
tribe. His acquaintance with members of this tribe was made in 
the season of the pllgrimagc at MakkahA Ifriqiyah was then 
under Åghi abid rule. 

Ål-SJilVs conspicuous success in this distant region gave Thr 
SaTd the signal to leave his Isma'ihte headquarters at Salamyah 
and make his way disgihsed as a merchant into north-westem 
Africa, Thrown into a dungeon in Sijilmasah by order of the 
Aghlabid Ziyadat-Allåh (903-9). SaTd was rescued by al-Shfi , 4 
who in 909 destroyed the century-old Ag hl abid dynasty and 
drnve its last seton Ziyådat-AUah out of the country. The Agh- 
labids were the last stronghofd of Sunnits Islam in that part of 

1 For wikr IndepeadÉfit ’AEd principal! ri™ reriew ihc IiJj-Lblda uul |f acn . 
mfldjd*. "Jlié Starif* af Mwtrtt*, who« A££umjl 4 km .uf sovcrcLgnty date* frora 1 $ Wk 
trace thdr linuge through I.Uimrt to p Ali and FAtiiuah, hut arv jJmofÉ ortWhs*, 

1 The original foLmdcr woa the tmkm [BmA'tf (f aUwr, p, 442, 

1 Ibn 'Jdhiri, vol. i, p. ilH. 

4 Scmc wrongly siupect thal the r*jJ pruntifT wai datn iht Aiiffrridrr of 

to j.hShri. 
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Afriea. Sa'id was proclaimed riller under the title of the Imam 1 
'Ubaydullåh al-Mahdi and accepted as a descendant of Fåtimah 
through al-Husayn and Ismå'll. The dynasty he established is 
often referred to as ab'Ubaydlyah, espeeially by those who do 
not betie ve in his alleged descent. 

Moslem hbtorians are di vided into two camps on the queslion 
of the logitimacy of his Fåtimid origin, At least eight varving 
pedigreos were provided for him by his supporters and enemieSj 
some of the latter going so far as to charge thai he was the son of 
a Jew. Notable among tbesupportersof his legitimacy are ibn-ab 
Athirj 1 ibn-Khaidun 3 and al-MaqnzL* Among those who sus- 
pect or deny the genealogy and r eg ard Sa'id as an impostor are 
ibn-Kha]likan p 5 ibn-ltdhari/ al-SuyQp 1 and ibn-Taghri-BirdL s 
Itis noteworthy, however* that no di spule as to the genuineness 
of the Fa timid descent arose un ti! the year ion, when the 
'Abbasid Caliph aLQådir issued in Baghdad a curious mani¬ 
festo, signed by seyeral Sunni and Shfite notables, declaring 
ihai his Egyptian rival al-I^aktm was descended not from 
Fåtimah hut from Daysan the heretiG.* 

"Ubayduliah (909-34) established himseif first in the Agh- 
iabid residence Raqqådah* a suburb of al-Qayrawån. He proved 
himself a most capahle niler. Two years af ter a&summg supreme 
authority he kil led his m issi onary-tom mand er at-Shf"i and soon 
afterward extended his rule over the whqle African t cm tory 
from the Morocco of the Idrisids to the con fines of Egypt- In 
914 he seized Alexandria; two years later he devastated the 
Ddta. To Sicily he sent a new go ver nor from the Kkamah tribe 
and with ihe rebel ibn-Hafsun in Spain he establishcd friendty 
relations, Malta, Sardinia, 10 Cor5iCa h the Balearic and other 
istands felt the power of the fleet whiefa he had inherited from 
the Aghlabids. About 920 he tqok up his résidence in the new 
capital al-Mahdlyah^ 1 which he founded on the Tunisian coast 
sixteen miles south-east of al-Qayrawån and named after himself. 


Å* SJiThvs, the Flffcadii preferted tbc title imam to Cdliph. 

' ™- PF - 1 7 ttWttøcd hr Abtl-fll-Fuln*, vol. il. pp_ 07 

t ll a * KAija/{&mq> 1170)4 toL t PF 34 ^ 

Vak. I, p. 4S7. i Vol, \ t pp T | 57 . a . 

, L* (Calro, 1305), p r 374. * Ed r Pop^r, vol. xi, pt. 2. p, J1 1. 

T«t oF nunlfrjtø pnwrad in ab« toh ii. p, 150. 

* VimSfy subju^icd in l0Cfc ^ f r&m Spain, 

j!ii *'1^1 IVp &W-&1 Mbj'CuIl, TwåiA f p. ^4; ibfl-I.Ummid F 
3 /miui ftrfjM- f nf, ed, M, Vonifrrhcyden [AlgiiTs, 1^27j* pp, p-lD. 
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1 Ubaydullrih's successors pursucd his pplicy of aggression and Ti« fWi 
expansiom His son 1 abu-al-Qåsim Muhammad al-Qå’im (934- 
94G) sent a fleet which in 934 or 935 harried the Southern coast 
of France, took Genoa and eoasted along Caiabria, carrying off 
slaves and other booty. All these cxpcditions, however, led to no 
permanent conquest. Under al-Qu'im’s grandson abu-Tarcitm 
Ma’add al-Mti'iiz (953-75) the Egyptian fieet, strengthened by 
new units built at Maqs, the predecessor of Bulåq as the port of 
Cairo. in 955 raided the coasts of Spain. whose caliph was none 
other than the mighty al-Nåsir. Three years later the Kåtimid 
army advanced westward as far as the Atlantic, whence the 
rommander sent to his caliph Sive fish in jars. In 969 Egypt was 
wrested from its Ikhshtdid miers. 

The hero of these last exploits was Jawhar ai-Siqilli (the The r*™ 
Sidlian), also catled al-Riimi (the Greek), originally a Christian j ‘^7 
bom in Byzantine terrttory, probably Siciiy, whence he was 
brought as a slave to al-Qayrawan.’ Immediately after his 
victorious entry into the capital al-Fuståt in 969, Jawhar began 
to lav out a new quarter which he named al-Qåhirah. 3 This 
city, modern Cairo, becarne the capital of the Fa tinlids in 973* 

After fo und i ng the new capital, today the most populous city of 
Afriea, Jawhar in 973 budt the great mosque aJ-Athar,* which 
was soon afterward made an academy by the Caliph ai-’AzTz. 

Jawhar thu s became the second founder, after al-Shfi, of the 
Fåtimid empire, which now ind ud ed all North Afrtca, Western 
Arabia was inherited from the Ikhshldlds, who had been en- 
trusted by the T Abhåsids w'ith the guardianshipof the Holy City. 

As soon as Jaw T har was est abi ished on Egypt i an soil he dis- 
patched to neighbouring Syria a lien tenan t who in 969 rcachcd 
and temporar il y oceupied Damascus,* His principal opponents 
were the Qarmatians, who were at this time all-powerful in 
many sections of Syria. 

nuring the peaccfuL reign of abu-Mansur Pviiir al-'AzfZ Kitbai d 
(975-961, the fifth of the dvnasty and the first to eommence his Jjfjlf 

hdgfct 

t Kb wntd, -in •Alid, lixordinp [o an limii'UttC Eemari Lcwi*, TA* 

Qrsfiai vf ftmfllUm [Czmhriåg^ frø). m 5' * 

a Ibn-KiinllikaTK vd, i, pp. 209-1 j; M^qrbt, vol. i, pp. 3$2- ±77 *r*f 

* "Tb* trfottJlHimr. Kl ca3lt4 ifter the planet Øttåi-r Falak (ihc iriumphint fif 

hcav-tn> p which wai ih t ht niCcnLianl; corrnpleii by into Cairo, 

* "The brighi (or fsii) nnf BI F after ul-Zahnt*, n till* of 

1 Eta-KhakUn, ni, iv, p, *S; wl- h P- J7& 
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reign in Egypt, the Fåftmid empire reached ils zenith. The name 
of this caliph was rited in the Fri dav pra vers front the Atlantic 
to the Red Sea and in al-Yaman, Makkah, Damas cus, and once 
oven in al-MawsiJ. At kast nominally his rute covered that vast 
arca. Under hint ihc Egyptian caiiphate not only became the 
most formidable rival of that of Baghdåd but even eclipsed it and 
appropriated for itsdf the position of the only great Moslem 
state in the caatern Mediterrane an. At-’AzIz went so far as to 
crect a two-mill ion-di nar palace in Cairo to house his ’Abbåsid 
rivals, vvhom he hoped to seize after the capture of Baghdåd, 
Like his predecessors he rast covetous eyee on distant Spain, but 
the proud Cordovan caliph on reeeiving a sharp note from the 
Fåtimid sover li gn is said to have sent back the following retort: 
"Thou rid ku lesi us because thou hast heard ofus. If we had over 
heard of thee, we would rep]y.’ ,J 

Of the Fatimid caliphs al-Aiiz was probably the wisest and 
most beneficent. J-Ce lived in luxury, built in Cairo and its en- 
virons several new mosques, palaces, bridges and ranals and 
extended to the Christians under him a measure of tokrat ion 
never enjøyed bf fore. In this attitude he was undoubtedJy in¬ 
due need by his Christian vizir 'Isa ibn-Nastur and his Russian 
wife, the mother of his son and heir ai-flåkim and s ister of the 
two Melkitc patriarchs of Alcxandria and of Jerusalem. 

The declineof the Fåtimid power began soon after the bene- 
ficent rcign uf al-'AzTz, the first of hb house to adopt, fdlowing 
the’Åbbasid precedent, the fatcful polkyof importing Turkbh as 
well as negro mercenary troops. The insuliordination and cøn- 
stant quarrelling of these troops among themselves and with the 
Berber bodyguard became one of the chief causes of the final 
collapse of the kingdom !t was Circassian and Turkish soldiers 
and slaves who laler usurped the suprenic authority and estab- 
lisheri mdepcndenf dynastier. 

AI-" A zfz" successor, abu-'AIi Mansur al-Hak i m (996-1021), 
was only eleven vvhen he came to the rhrone. His reign was 
marked with monstrous at rot i ties. He killed several of his vizirs, 
demolished a number of Christian churches inchiding that of 
the Holy Sepukhre ■toogi, foreed Christians and Jews to ivear 
black robes, ride only on donkeys and display when in baths a 
cross dangling kom their necks, if Christians, and a sort of 

1 iLn^Taghet-Bind]. «L Popptr, li, pt_ 3, p, 2„ 
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yoke with bells p if jcws. 1 Al-Håkim was thc third caliph in bl am, 
after aUMutawakkil and B Umar Il s to imposc such stringent 
measures on non-Mosterns. 1 Otherwise thc Fa timid regime was 
rcmarkably favourable for dhimmis. The edict for thc destru c- 
don of thc Holy Sepiilehre was sig ned by his Christian seere t Ary 
ibn-’Abdfin and thc aet was one of thc contributory causes of t he 
Crusades. Finally this enigmatic, blue-cyed caliph, following the 
extrcme devdopment of bmåTlite doctrine* d ed ared himsdf 
the incarnation of the Deity and was so accepted by a newly 
org.mizcd seet h callcd Druzes,. after its first greal missianary* 
al-Daraii ("f loiojAOn February to2l p al-Håkim was killed 
on thc Muqa||am p probably through a ronspiracy headed by his 
sister Siu al-Muluk, vvhom the caliph had charged with tm- 
chasttty. 

After al~Hakim immafure youihs were made caliph s with the 
real powef in the hånds of vizirs p wh« 3 ater even assumed the 
royal title rnahk. AbHak:m\s son and successor ab? ah ir 102 [ 
1035. was six teen when hc came Lo thc throne. 11. was this caliph 
who reeeived permission from Constantine VII l to have his namc 
mcEitioncd in the mosquesof the emperor s domain and to have 
the mosque at Constantinople restored irt return for the caliph h s 
permission to have thc Church of the Holy Sepulehre rebuilL 4 
Al-?ahir J s successor was his eteven-year-old son p Ma T add al- 
Mustansir (1035-^04) d whosc reign of almost sixty years is the 
longest in Moslem annals,* In the early part of his reign his 
mother, a Sudanese slave once purchased from a jew p cnjoyed 
with her vender most of thc power. By this time the Fa Jim id 
dominions had shrunk to Iittle more than Egypi itseif, After 1043 
the Fapmid possession in Syria p dways loosely bound to Egypt, 
beg an rapidly to dLsintegrate. palcstine was often in open revolt. 
A mighty power ad vane mg from the east, that of the Saljuq 
Turkomarts, was now overshadowing Western Asia. In themean- 
time the Fatimid Afriean provinces were se vering their tributary 
connectinn and passing i nto open independence or reverting to 
their old altegiance to the 'Åbblsids- The troublesome Arab 

* flm-K hallilcu n \oL iii, p_ 5; l bn -IlsmunZiii, p. >4, cf. Yalwa ILh-Sul' 14 . cl|, 
CbdUrø t£ al., p, i 87. 

3 For ihe Skdfi'itc r»tdc t km? ItwhThI, i, p, 100. 

J Lor more cm ihss Cømuli Hili i. QrigmJ p/ Dr-uu Fr-jplt, 

1 M iijq riri. *o\. i, p. 355. Cf, Yifry* itm-Si/td, pp. 270-71;; ihov^ p p, 204. 

' n»n,iÉKilfllIin [i r p, 55Q; iet iibovtf, p. 4 $t r n. 2,. 
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tri bos af rhe banu-Hilål and Sulaym p originally of Najd and now 
of l/pper Egypt p were instigated in 1052 to move westward whrre 
for ycars they ravaged Tripoli and Tunisia. 1 Sidly p which for a 
Time acknowledged after the Aghlabid the Fatimid sovereignty* 
was by 1071 mostly subducd by the Normans, who subsequently 
even overran paris of the African main I and. Ar ab i a al One kept 
in part faithful to the Sht'itc catise, On the dark hor i ion the only 
ray of light was the temporary success at Baghdad of the 
lurkhh general and usurper al-Basåsiri " 1060;, through 

whose dominalion the Egyplian caliph's namc was ctled in the 
Baghdåd mosques for forty successive Fridays. Wasit and al- 
Basrah followed the « ampie of Baghdåd^ The turban of the 
'Abbåsid Caliph aS-Qå’im, who even renounced all his right* to 
the caliphate in favour of his Fåtimkl rival, the Prophefs mantie 
and a beautiful window from his palace were brought to C airo 
as trophies. The turban and mantie together with the documetU 
of ren uncial ion were return ed to Baghdåd ahout a ee ti tu ry I ater 
by Salåh-aJ-Dln, but the wjndow was used in ane palace after 
anolher until the Mani Luk Sultan Baybars ai-Jashnakir added 
it to the tomb in whieh he was hu ried in 1309. 

At home trouble was continuaUy brewing between Turki&h., 
Berber and S udan esc ba t tal ions K and State authari ty was para¬ 
lysed . Seven years' famine ex ha usted the economic resourees of 
the country. In toyj the vacillating caliph summoned the 
Armenian Badr abjainåli, a former slai T e r from his military 
governorship of r Akka to act as viair and comniander in ehiefA 
The new Amir al-juyush look command with such vigour thai 
he brought order out af apparent chaos and gave the Fatimid 
regime a new lease of li le. But the revival was of s hort duration. 
Neithcr Badr 1 s efforts nor those of his son and successor, al-MaHk 
al-Afdal. 4 who wicldcd the supreme authority after his fat her h s 
déath in 1094, could check the tide of decline. The remaining 
years of Fåtimid ru le * were marked by eontinuous st ruggie 
between viiirs backed by factions in the army. On the death of 
abMustan^Ir, al-Malik aL-Afdal plated on the throne the caliph 1 s 

1 Thfi migrntury momvitlliA und: mditniy CKpInjl* ot bunu TlilAl pro vide the 
bisiijhriCLiL IjLu’k^TiHind of the edebnittd tpic Slm kint f/ifJt. 

1 llift’KhulliUn, fol. i, pp r 107-8. 

/jAai/, fol Lv, p, 642 Ebn-al-Athlr, td] t m. j»p, 6o ( 160. 

* Abu-il-QJLHm ShjiHfrahåb; ibn-KfmtlikAn, ¥éJ. i. pp. j9tj- j, 

Sur Lbs-t of H[imid calÉph* 5« groe&Iftgicftl urt t~ollowm£ pa K c. 
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youngest son under the namr al-Musta^li with the expeetation nf 
holding hhn under his influence. After a!-MustaTi p his son* a 
child of five yearSp was declared caliph by al-Afdal, who gave 
him the honorific title abÅmir (l 101-3.0), Whert aM Idliz (1 s 30- 
i [49* died his poiver hardly extended beyond the caliph al palacc. 
His son and successor ah^åfir (1149-54) was then a gay 
youth and the power was usurped by the Kurdisk vizir ibn-ab 
Saltar, 5tyled al-Mallk ab'ÅdiL The memoirs of Usåmali , 1 who 
spent the years liietween N44 and 1154 in the Fåtimid eourt* 
T*bk ftf Fminjid caliphi: 

1. AJ-M&hdi føqg-341 

3- AI Qji'im (934-46) 

3. Al- Mtopfir (946-5J) 

4. (953-75) 

S AJ^AzIi (975^16) 

6. Al-Håkim (996-1021) 

7 - Al-Zdhir (Wll-Jjj 

l 

J ' I 

9. At-MttnlV!i (tu$+-lfOi) ^ M uhammad j 

I } 

id. At Amir (l idl-^o) 11. 

f H 

CVIUliO Et. Al-^ilir (1149-54) 

14. AU*A<Jid (1160-71) EJ- Al-Fi"is (H54-60) 

show thai m no court were intrigues. feuds and jealousies more 
rife. The assassinatton of ifaxi-abSalllr (1153) by his wife r s 
grandson Sasr ibn-'Ahbås, who was lat er cncouraged by the 
caliph to make an at tempi on the life of his father, ' Abbås, ibn- 
al-Sallar's successor in the vizirate, and finally the setret murdcr 
of al-^åfir himself by the young conspirator, form one of the 
darkest chapters in the histon' of Bgypt. T he second day after 
the caliph had van is hed r Abbås declared the four-year-o!d son 
of aU^afir, al-FåTs, caliph (1154-60). The boy caliph died aged 
eleven and was succeeded by his nmc-year-old cousin ab* Ad id, 


1 Ed, Hittip pp. 6-33 - Årnh* Syrian GtnlUma**. pp. JO ■ 59 - 
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thc fonrtcenth and last in a line which had lasted for over two 
and a half een tu ries. The precarious exlstence of the people, 
depending as they did for their sus tena rice on thc overflow of 
the Ni le, was in the mcantime being rendered more miserable by 
repeated famines and plagues. The result was heavier taxes and 
more general ex tort ion to supply the insatiable greed of the 
caliphs and their sol diery. Matters were complicated by the 
advent of the Crusaders and thc repeated attacks of Am alri c, 
king of Jerusalem, who in i167 stood at thc very gates of C airo. 
These conditions were brought to an end by Salåh-al-DTn, who 
in 1171 dethroned the last Fatimid caliph. 


CICAFTER XLIV 


UF£ IN r FÅTIMID ECVFT 


EGYPT was ihe onJy land of the once far-flung Fåtimid domam 
uhero the successors of 'Ubaydullåh al-Mahdi impressed the 
stamp of their cuJturai characteHstics. The prccarious relation- 
ship that hdd the sevEraJ provinccs of north-western Africa and 
Western Asia to Cairo mihtated against the possibility of leaving 
in those regions peeuliarly Fåtimid traces. In the cultural history 
of Egypt the Fatimid together with the preceding Ikhshldid and 
Tul □ nid periods may bc deseribed as the Arabo-Pers i an era as 
distinet from the Pcrso-Turktsh, which covered the Ayyiibid and 
M am luk periods. The pre-Tulunid period may bc deseribed as 
pure ly Arabic. The Ayyubid dynasty, which supplanted the 
Få timid, introduced to Africa the spirft and culture of the great 
SaljOq empire, noticeahie in its art and industry and its political 
and intdlectual movements. Under the Fåtimids. however, n is 
the infiucnce of Pcrsian culture that is paramoiint. But the back- 
bone of the populace throughout medieval and modern history 
was composed of Arabicized Copts, This populace remained 
tinder the ultra-Shf ite régime Sunnite at core, as can be in- 
ferred from the fadlity with which Salåh-aFDTn restored official 
orthodoxy. 

Political ly the Fåtimid period marks a new epoth in the histop 
of the land, which for the first time since Pharaonie days had a 
completely sovereign power fu t l of vital i ty a nd foun ded on a 
religions basis. The two preceding dynasties had neither national 
nor religions footing in the country, Thcir rise and existenee they 
owed to the military ability of thcir soldier-founders and to the 
dilapidated condition of the 'Abbåsid State. 

Though the golden age in the history of Fåtimid Egypt began 
with al-Mu'izz and culmmatcd with al-'AzIz p yci Egypt in the 
time of al-Miistansir was still the leading country of Islam, The 
Pers i an Isma'ih mission ary Nåsir-i-Khusraw^ 1 who visited the 

i S*f*r Ajh f*, td. Chefer, pp. tr + pp. i to-bi, 
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country' in 1046-49, shortly bcfore the economic and policitat 
crash, has left us a descripfion in glowing colours. The caliphaE 
palacc housed 30*000 persons, af whom I2,ooo were scrvants and 
IOOO horse and foot guards. 1 he young caliph, whom Na^ir saw 
at a festival ri ding on a mule, was pie asan E looking^ clcan øhaven 
and dressed simplv in a white quffdn and turban, An atten dant 
carried over the caliph's head a parasol curie hed wiih preclous 
stones. Ihe se ven galleys drawn up on the bank of the Nile 
measured * 5 ° cubits over-all by 60 in btam. The caliph owned 
in the eapital 20,000 bouses, mostly of briek, rising tn a height of 
five or six stories, and an equal number of shops, which were let 
at two to ten dinars a month. The main streets were roofed and 
lighted by iamps^ The shopkeepers sotd at fixed prices. and if 
one cheatcd he was paraded on a eamel through the streets 
ringing a bell and confessing his fault, Even the shops of 
jeweUers and moncy-cha rigers were left unlocked. The oid 
al*FustSt had se ven great mosques; C airo had eight. 1 The who]e 
country 1 énjoyed a degree of seeming trang mil i ty arid prosperity 
that made Nåsir enthusiastically decJare: 11 I could ncithcr limit 
nor estimate its weallh and nowhere have J seen such pr ospertty 
as I saw there". 1 

Of all the Egyptian ealiphs al-Mustansir was the richest. He 
in her i led millions from his predecessors and lived a i i fe of 
[ Lixn ry and ease, He is said to have erectcd in his palarc a 
Ka bah-like pavillon where he tiscd to drink to the aecompani- 
ment of stringed music and heautiful singers, Here he dedared: 

1 his is indeed more pleasant than siaring at a Black Stone, 

3 i sten in g to the muezzin K s drone and drinktng impure waterT 
An inventory of his treasures by abMaqrlzi 3 includes precious 
stones. crystal vases, in laid gold pi ates r ivory and ebony ink- 
stands, amber cups, phials of musk, Steel mi nrors, parasols with 
gold and silver Micks, che&s-boards with gold and silver pawns, 
jcwelled daggers and swords and embroidered fa bries manu- 
faet 11 red at DabTq and Datuascus, Exquisite and priceless works 
of art were dissip at ed amon g the Turkish iroops. Yet in 1070 
this caliph found it neeessary to send his daughters and their 
mother to Bnghdåd fo escape srarvation, 

® t f MfrqriH, yoL li, p. YSqfn, yoL iii, it, got. 

1 P p P 155 tr 

VyJ L i F fip, .114 Cf. ibflTughri-Sirdi, rø] L ii, pi, pp, iSi-a r 
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In its general organisation the Fatimid State followed the AdtnSnki- 
É Abbasid, or rat her the older Persian prototype. The Egyptian ' fIlliutt 
at-Qalqashandi 1 (f 141 ^ bas given us in his manual hitcndcd 
for the use of candidates for govcrnmcntal posts a sketch of the 
inilitary and administrative systems under the Fåtimids. The 
army consisted of three principal ranks: (t) am irs r vvho induded 
the highest officers and the sword-bearing escorts of the caliph; 

(2) officers of the guard„ consisting of masters (sirig. ustådA) and 
eumichs; and (3) the dilercnt regiments carrying such names as 
yafi^Iyahp juyiishTyah, Sudamyah, after some caliph, vizir or 
national i ty. The vizirs wereof se veral classeSj of which the highest 
were "men of the sword'\ who supervised the amiy and war- 
office, and “lords of the door", high diamherlains, whosepm ilege 
it was to present foresgn envoys. The ,É menof the pen 11 jnduded 
the qadi; who was also di rector of the mini; the iixspector of 
ni arkets (mnAfasié), who supervised weights and measures; and 
the State treasurer,, who presided over the bayt id-måL In the 
lowest rank of the “men of the pen” stood the great body of 
civil servante comprising derks and secretanes in the vartous 
departments. The internal administration of the empire is said 
to have been the creation of aI-Mu f kz h and al-'AzIi ? vizir 
WqQb ibn-Killis ff 991 :)> a Baghdad |ew who. accepting Islam, 
began his pol i tical career at Kafiir's court and whose ex pert 
administration laid the basis of the ceonomic prospen ty of the 
Nile vallcy under the early Fatimids.* 

Ibn-Ktllk was the first oulstanding patron of learning in Sckntiife 
Fåtimid Egy r pr. He eslab]ished an aeademy and s pent on tt a 
thousand dinars per month. In his time fiourbhed the physictan 
Mubaimnad abTamlmi, who w r as born in Jerusalem and moved 
to Egyptabout 970. Bcforehim h under the Ikhshtdids, ftourished 
the historian Muhammad ibn-Yusuf al-Kindi^ who died at 
al-Fustat tn $6t. Another hbtorian who died later (1062) in 
abFustat was ihn-Salamah at-Quda^. 1 

Though some of the early Fitimid caltphs were men of 
culture ? their period was one unproductiveof scienlists and writers 
of special merit. Uke orker caliphs in Baghdad and Cordova. 

* voL iii. |ip- 4%o 

1 j el-fjÅdraA s la .1 fa/t Å'åla al'ti'iniwAi ed. 'Abdiillåh Mukhhf 

(C«ur? p 1^24), pp. Jff. 

* AtJlhor of A'tfdl al*If WJA ira- Ai'W* ed. K- Glint (Leynleh, xQoS-ia). 

4 Author of ' 1/y£h a/vVfl'Æn/ ril-ffJrafJif (tinjmbliilral). 
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ftl-Å »i was himself a poet and a lover of kiming* h was he 
whø made thc Azhar Mosquc an academy. But most of the 
learned men at this time not only in taw but i ti history and poetry 
wore membcrs of the elass, which induded the judges. 

The herctieal character of Lhe dynasty, whøse tourt did not 
attrået orthodoje scient ists and liitératenrs^ toget her with thc 
msecurity of life thrmighout thc latter part of the period, 
explains the dearth of intdlectual activity. 

One of the most remarkable foundations of the Fåtimids was 
the Dir al«Hikmah or Dir al-Tlm (hall of wisdom or of science)! 
es tab! ished by al-htlkim in 1005 for the teaching and propaga- 
tion of thc extreme Shfite doctrine- In dønjunetion with it 
abHakim insti tuted a fund wfoo$e income of 257 dinars was to 
be spent for copying ma nu scripts K repairing book s and general 
maintenanee. 1 The hall was oonnected with the royal palace and 
contained a library and rponis for meetings. Its curriculum 
comprised, in addition to the specifieally Islamk subjects, 
astronomy and mediclne. Though closed in 1119 by al-Malik 
al-Afdal becausc of its heretkaL teaching, the academy s urvi ved 
until the advent of the Ayyubids. 

Al-Hakim was person al ly interested in astrolog i cal caleula- 
dons; he built on aI-Muqattam an observatory to which he often 
rode beforc dawn on his grey ass, An informant of the con- 
temporary historian ibn-^ammad 3 saw the astrotabedike copf>cr 
instrument erected by al - hl a kim on two tøwers and measured 
onc of its &igns of the xodiac p which was three spåns in length. 

Al-Qikim's court was iUumined by "Ali Ibn-Yunus* (f 1009)* 
the greatest astronomer Egypt has ever produced, and abu- 
r Ali ab Hasan (L> Alhazen) ibn-al-Haytham, the principal 
Moslem physidst and student of optics. The astronørnical tables 
fjrlj) of ibn-Yunus p bearing the namc of his patron, correct the 
tablcs current at his time by original observations made with 
the armillary sphere and lhe azimuth circk. Ibn-al-Haytham 
(t to* I0J9), who was horn in al-Basrah about 96| h tried to regu- 
latc for al-flakim the annual overflow of the Nile ± and w hen he 
fa iled he simulated madness and hid him&df from thc caliph r s 
wrath un til the iatter's death. No leas than a hundred works on 
mathematics, astronomy, philosophy and medierne are ase ribed 

1 Maqrin, ?al P i B p, 459. J p T e^ t 

1 Q^tii pP- aja-jr; ibn-KKnULkuLn. vol. iii, p. 6 r 
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to him. 1 The dikf work for which he is noted is that on optics, 
Kittib $ 1 -Mandår, of which the original is lost bat which was 
transJated in the lime pf Gerard of Cremona or !>eforo and was 
pu bl ished in Latin in 1572. It was influential in the devdopment 
of optics an the Middlc Ages, Almost all medieval writers on this 
sabjcct base the ir works on Alha zen p s Opticæ ihtsaurus\ Roger 
G Eicon, Leonardo da Vind and Johann Kopier show traces of its 
influencc. In his Work i bn-al-Ha yt ham opposes the theory of 
Hu did and Ptolemy that the eye sends out visaal rays to the 
object of vision and presents experiments for testing the angles of 
intidence and reflection, in certain experiments he approaches 
the theorctical discovery of magnifying lenses which was actually 
made in Traly three centimes later, 

Another important work composed in Egypt in the days of al- 
J;[åkim is al-Mtintakk&i Ji *Ilaj al-*Avn* (sektt matenal on the 
treatment of the eye) by 'Ammar ibn-'Ali al-Mawsili, Jn this the 
author shows more originalt ty than his con tem porary ihn- P Isa 
in his Tudhkirah, which, however. on account of its complete- 
ncss betame the standard work on ophthalmology, 'Ammar de- 
scHbes a ra dieal operation for sqft cataract by suetion through a 
hollow tube of his own invention. 

In the days of al-Mustanfir the dcback which resuhed in the Tht 
di is i pation of his treasures brought about an evert greater loss in 
the dispersion of the royal library started by aKAxfz and said to 
have containcd at the time 200.000 books. It treasured 2400 
i LE u mi nated Korans. Among its radtics were manuscripta in the 
hånd of ibn-Muqlah and other masEer calJigraphers; al- € Azfx 
had deposited in it an autograph copy of aI-Tabari f s history. In 
the loot of 1068 a reporter witnessed twenty-five tamels carrying 
away b<x>ks. Valuable manoscripts were used for I i gh ting the 
fires in the homes of Turks&h officers and exquisite bindings 
served to mend the shoes of their slaves. Al-Mustarigtr's suc¬ 
cessors buiit up new collectaons, Whcn a eentury later Sa!åh-al- 
Dln made hi s trkimphal entry' tnto the royal palacc its library' 
still housed over a hundred ihousand vol ames, some of which 
toget her With other treasures were distrihuted among his men, 3 

1 IStvnbi.- 1 -iAvW'ihp vuL IS f pp. fjl st$A jL] Qif)L pp r Nhjif. iktt-nf- 

A~h fk ri/wliP tfJ-BajiirhiiJi (Cftin> h 1942), pp. ix-xii 1 . 

* Parti? presenred in MS. frjrm at I Se E&culiiL Ca-siri, vol. t f pv 317; ti, J. Kincrh- 
berE rf tf/., Dit arahitårtt A*$tnår*t* f Jtn Quttttn hrirhtifrt, val, tf (Lrtpii E| 

1 Maqrfri* ral, i, pp r 40S 9? bba^hJnmli. vol. I, p, 
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Though unfavburablc to thc cultivation of science and litera- 
ture, thc F3 ti in id era was characterized by works of art and 
architetture of first importance* The prosperity which the 
country' enjoyed under the first two caliphs in Cairo and I ater 
under the two visirs of Annemari origin, a prosperity worthy of 
the Fharaonic or Alexandrian age, was reflected in the sphere ofart. 

The oldest sum ving structurc is the Azhar Møsquc, bu ilt by 
Jawhar in 972. Though it was later festored, its older part, which 
is the central, has preserved the original form. This part is built 
of hrick after the fashion of the ibn-Tul Gn Mosque, has pomted 
archcs and in general betrays I ran i an influence. Its minaret is 
of the heavy sqtiare type. The next oldesi mosque is that of ab 
Hakim, begun by his fat lier in 990 and oompieted about 1012. 
It foltows the sarne plan as al-Azhar and has a cupola of hrick- 
work supported upon an octagonal drum above the pra ver niche. 
Stene was used in aUHåkim's Mosque, now in ruins, but since 
thc minaret was not square the craftsmen were probably from 
northern al-'traq, rather than Syria. The triumph of stone over 
brick as a st ru c rural materi al was not effeeted until the late 
Fatimid age and is illustrated in the facade of the al-Aqmar 
Mosquc, buiit in 1135, Tbis facade mav have been due to some 
Axmenian Christian architect. In al-Aqmar we recognize the first 
appearance of the later general Islamic feature* the corbclled 
( ,l sta!acti4e M ' niche {muqamas). This pillared mosque and thatof 
abSålibibn-Ruzzlk (fa. 1 i 6 o \ display the: bold designs and austere 
Kufic inscriptions for which Fåtimid art is renowned, Such novel 
features gradually introduced by Fåtimid architects as the 
sta^ctite pendentives and thc deep niches in thc facade were to 
undergo furt her devclopment under thc Ayyubids and Mamluks, 
Likewise the treatment of inscriptions on stone or ivooden pands 
foreshad ows the glories of the later art. The practice of associat- 
ing a tomb, usually of thc founder, with a mosque began in 
10S5 with Badr al-Jamåli, whose tomb-mosque on the Muqaftam 
set the first example. 

Of thc great gates that restify to the grandeur of Fåtimid 
buddings three are extant: Båb ZawTlah, Båb al-Nasr and Båb 
al-Futuh. 1 These massive gates of Cairo^ buiit by Edes&cne 
architects on a Byzantmc plan,. arc among the most éndu ring 
relics of Få|imid Egypt. 

1 Ste SUqrEri, vel, \ w pp, 3S0 f*f , 
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Among the trcasures of the Ar ab Museum at C airo are se veral o«oni- 
panels ofcarvcd wood dating from the Fllimid period and show- 
ing I i ving ereatures suth as deer attaekcd by monsters, hares 
seizcd by eagles and pairs of con fronted hirds. Tbesc motifs sug¬ 
gest borro wing from S ås an id models. The same affinity is notiee- 
able in Fåt i 1 nid bronzes* most of which were mirrors, ewers or 
censers. The best-known bronze is the griffin t forty indies high. 
now in Pisa, The same is true of textilcs, samples of which found 
their way into the West at the time of the Crusades, 1 Weaving 
was a national art of Coptjc Egypt but even then was induenced 
by Iranian, particuiarly Sasånid. models, [n Fa|imid fibrics we 
find animals in eonventionalizcd and heral die poses. Among 
Egyptian cities Dabjq p Dimyåt and Tinnls were noted for their 
medieval textiles h known after thesc places as dablqi, dimyif 1 and 
rinnlsi. The doth known in Chancens time as fustian eame from 
al-Fuståf * as the word indicates- 

Thc ceramic art of the Fatimfds h Jike their rit her arts, folio ws 
Ira man patterrø. Hore as in textiles animal motifs are hroadly 
treated. In his inventory of Fåtimid trcasures al-Maqrtzi* lists 
se ver al spedmens of ceramic and mctallic arts, including 
Chinese glazed earthenware. This is One of the first recorded 
appearances of Chinese ware in the Arab East a N 3 fir 4 -Khitf- 
raw 4 asserts that the Egyptians made earthenware “so fine and 
diaphanous that one can sce onc’s hånd through it hF . 

1 he éarhest-known Islamic hook bindings come from Egypt 
and may be assigned to theeighth or ninth century. Their dekora¬ 
tion and teehnique have affinity with those of earlier Coptle 
bindings, from which they were evidently derived. After thede- 
velopment of this Egypt i an school tooling and stamping became 
the most dommon Eechniques of Moslem craftsmen working tn 
leather. 

a Sre bclow ± p. 66S. * S« oltovif, p. ^ 

1 CL Kn‘[iho»- ld A/jU/tJi af-AJa/m* m wl. siii (19331, PV> 3HWL wh*rt ni- 
Btrilnl tn-cnCiuns Cliinra potten,-; Stfiiiof *f-Tnwd\rlkJi, pp. 35-6; al+Ptmukqf, 

Nuåhkai af'Dxhrfi 'Ajå'ié al Rurr ttr-al-BaÅr, <si. A, F. Mehrcn (Si. Fctenbui^. 

IS661 f p. 43, where | bly a reftrerte« to por c* Lun Ib made. F r Surre En Du JCtramiA 
ny* S#Mmr& (Berlin, 192$), p, til. troirdj |be dimVrty of idnfh-Ctfltury popeejain 

ai Slnnrm, 

* Ed. ådw/*r r p, 5 tf. p. 151. 
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Ull.lTARY COSTACTS BETWEEN EAST AND WEST: 
THE CK USA DES 


When at the closc of the eleventh century ihc motley hordes 
of Christel idom made their way into Syria to wrest it from 
Moslem han da, the country presented the spectade of division 
and impotente. It was split tip among- se ver al local Arab 
chieftains, while in the north the Saljuq Ttirks were all-powerful 
and in the south the schismatic Fåiimids of Egypt held sway. 

The population was far from being uniform in com position or 
even in language. The Druzcs in Southern Lcbarton, the Nu?ay- 
riyah in their northern mountains and their neigh bours the 
Isiiia ilites, later Assassins. formed three schismatic eom- 
munitics distinet from orthodox Islam. Among the Christian 
bodies the Maronites of northern Lebanon, who still used Sy riae 
to a considcrable ex tent, cons ti tuted the largest minority. 

With the advent of ihc nomadic Saljuqs from Central Asia s*ti<5<|i 
earlicr tn the eleventh century, their swarming over the western St ™ 
States of the 'Abbasid caliphate, the establishment of their 
authority successi vely in Khuråsån, Persia, al-Tråq, Armen ia 
and .Asia Minor, and their founding (tOSS) of a sultanate in 
Baghdåd to whtch the caliphate was subordinate, wc have dealt 
in a foregoing chapter (XXXII). The Saljuqs of Syria, Hke 
thosc of abRum (Asia Minor), formed one of the chief sub- 
divisions of the famity, but were not United under one head. 
Almost every Syrian town of any consequence had at this time 
its own Saljuq or Arab ruler. Tripoli after 1089 was independent 
under the Shfite bami-'Ammår, 1 Shayzar after 1081 was held 
by the banu-Munqidh. The Byzantincs were time and again 
captunng and losing towns along the coast and on the northern 
frontier. 

The first Saljuq bands appeared in Syria shortly before 1070. 

In this year Sultan Alp Arsi an made the Arab prince of Aleppo 

1 Coiuu.ll G. Wiel in Jfimtn'aJ ilt urt Saisrl (Paris, l$}S),v»|.ti, pp. 
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his vassal and Alp's general Atsiz entered Jerusalem and wrested 
PalestEne from Fåfimid bands. As Sunnite Moslems the SaJjuqs 
eonsidered il their duty to extirpate the Egyptian heresv. Five 
years I ater Atsiz acquired Damascus from the same masters. By 
iog@ T however, Jerusalem had reverted to the Fatiniids. whose 
strong fleet had recaptured (1089) all the coast towns p indo ding 
’A&qalån (Ascalon) p *Akka (Acre), Tyre (Sur}, as far north as 
Jiibayl (Bybios), Ålp's son Tu tu s h was the real founder of the 
Syrian dyn asty of SaEjuqs> In the spring of 1094 this sultan had 
estabtEshed his authority over Aleppo (Halab), ai-Ruh;T (Edessa) 
and a]-Mawsil n in addition to his Khurasan possessions. But 
vvhen in the follovdng ycar he feU in battie, his hard-won Syrian 
possessions again diaintegrated as a result of the rivalry between 
his two sons Ridwån and Dtiqaq and the jealousies of hisself- 
sceking generals. Ridwan made Aleppo his Capital, where he 
ruled from 109; to ri 13, and Duqaq (1095-1104) chose Damas- 
cus, 1 Hostilittcs between the two brot hers, which began in 1096, 
fomied the central event of their reigns. 

Viewed in their rightful setting the Crusadcs appear as the o^mpi^ 
medieval chapter in the long story of interaction between East iTyijf - 
and West p of which the Trojan and Persaan wars of antiquity and buhI- 
form the prel ude and the imperialist i c expandon of moder n y * tlan 
Western Europe the latest chapter. The gcographieal faet of 
difference between East and West acquires ils onjy sigmficanee 
from the competing religious, rad al and linguisttc differences* 
Morespedfically the Crtisades represent the reaction of Christian 
Europe againsl Moslem A&ia, which had been on the offensive 
dnce 632 not only in Syxia and Asia Minor but in Spam and 
Sidly also, Among other antecedents we may refer to the 
migratory and miJitary tendendes of the Teutonic tribes, who 
had changed the map of Europe since their en trance into the 
light of hist ory; the destruetbn in 1009 by a]-Håkim of rhe 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the object of pilgrim age for 
thousands of Europeans and whose key s had been sent ( 3 oo; to 

1 Suljtkji at Syd»+ I a»M—1 t '7^ 

U Turush ib^-AJp ArslaLn, { 1094-5) 

i ‘ 1 

3 - (1095-1115J Dvqiq{fcl 1095-1104) 


4 - Stllliti ^ahdLh <ii 14-17) 


3, Alj> Anian ni* Akhnu (1113-14 \ 
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C hari emag ne by way of a Messing from rhe patrlarch of Jcru* 
Salem/ and the hardships to which pilgrims through Moslem 
Asia Minor were subjected. The immcdtate cause of the Cm- 
sades, bowevcr, was the appeal made in (094 Lo Pope Urban JI 
bythcEmperorAlexius Comnenus, whose Asiaticpossessions had 
been ovemin by the Saljuqs as far as the shorts of Marmora. 
These Moslems threatened Constantinople Itself. The pope 
possibly viewed the appeal as affording an opportumty for re- 
uniting the Greek Church to Rome, the final schism between 
the two having been efieeted as late as 1054. 

Wheti on November Z 6 f 1095, Pope Urban delivered his 
speech at Clcrmont in south-eastern France urging the faithful 
to "enter upon the road to the Haty Sepufchre, wrest it from 
the wkked race and subject it pp ro themselves, probably the 
most effeedve speech in all history was made. The rallying try 
Dens fø volt ran through the land and seized high and Jow with 
its psychical contagion. By the spring of noj a hundred and 
fifty thmisand men, mostly Franks and Normans and partly 
rabbie, had ansivcred the catt and met at Constantinople. The 
rtrst of the Crusadrs, so called from the cross home as a badge, 
was thus launched. 

Notallpaf course, who toak the cross were acUiated by spiritual 
motivet Several of the leaders, including Bohemond. were 
intimt upon acqulring principal i ties for themselves. The mer- 
thams of Pisa, Venice and Genoa had commerdal Interests. 
The romantic, the resttess and the adventurous^ in addition to 
the devout* found a new ra 11 ving-point and many criminak 
saught penance ihercby. To the great masses in France* Lorralm% 
Italy and Sicily, with their depressed cconomic and social condi- 
tions, taking the cross was a relief rat her than a sacrificc. 

The customary dasslfieation In 10 a definite number of Cru- 
sades, seven to nine, is by no means satis&ctory. The stream 
was more ar less continuous and the line af demarcadon between 
C rusa des not sharply drawn. A more logical division ivould be 
into first a period af conquest extendtng 10 1t44, when the 
Atabcg Zangi øf al-Mawsi! recovered al-Ruha*; second h a 
period. of M oslem reaction inaugurated by Zangi and culm in at¬ 
ing in the brilliant victories of Salah-al-Dfn (Saladin); and third, 

* CwimIi EÉffvar Jonnson in .Jnfmrjii ffit/mral A r ti 7 irtr\ ¥?] r xxnii (1927), 
PP 243 -61 i A, Ktåftflauii m Syrta, rot vil (igsé), pp. ail-33, CL ftbcnr?, p, 29S 
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a pcriod of civil and petty ivars in which ihc Syro-Egyp Han 
Ayyflbids and Egyptirm M am hiks figured, ending in 1291, when 
ihc Crusaders tost their last foothoid on the Syri an mainland. 1 
The pcriod of conquest falis in its entirety before the so-called 
seccmd Crusadc (1147-9} and the third pcriod coincides roughly 
with the thirtccnth een tu ry. One of the C ru s ades of this last 
pcriod was dirccted against Constantinople (1202- 4),two against 
Egypt (j 218-21 J accomplishing nothing, and one even to Tunisia 
(1270). 

The ro ute of the first Crusaders from their rendezvous at timt By. 
Constantinople lay across Asia Mi nor. This was novv the domam 
of the young Qilij Arslan, Saljuq sultan of Quniyah (1092-1107), A«a 
It was in meeting his warriors that Christians measured swords Minor 
for the first time with Moslerns. After a stege of about a momh 
Nicata, Capital of Qilij f s father Sulaymån ibn-Qu{!umish, 
foundcr of the Saljuq dynasty of al-Rum, ivjis captured (June 
1097). Qther than that the o n ly pitehed battie the Crusaders 
fought was that of Dorylæum (Eski-Shahr). liere on July t * 
they defeated the forces of Qilij. This vktorious march restored 
lo Alexius, who had cxacted from almost all the Crusadmg 
leaders an oath of feudal allegiancc, the western half of the 
pen insula and hdped to delay the Turkish invasion of Europe 
for three centuries and a half, 

After Crossing the Taurus Motintains and before turning fully First 
so ut hw arda det ach ment of tbe Crusading army under Baldwin, Utin 
whose father w r as count of Roulogne, made a detour in to the JlXj! 
castern region occupied by Christian Armenians. wherc al- 
Ruhå' was captured carly in 1098." Here on Christian tern tory 
the first Latin settlement was made and the first Latin State 
founded. Baldwin became its prince. Othcr detachments under 
the Norman Tancred of Southern Jtaly had turned in the oppo- 
site dircction to Cilicia, whose population was likewise Armeniati 
with an .idmixture of Grceks. Here he occupied Tarsus, the 
birthplace of St. Paul. 


1 Se* W. B. StKVehstm, Tkt CnuaJtn w tki Eat! (Camliridgc, 1907). p, 17. 

* Gut* Frnncirum ti a/wntm HtereioiymitiXtnt iw, cd. Itei&rirh liu|>cnnnvrr 
{Iteideltterg, 1S901, p. 197, n. r I, p. iuS, n. 6z; Fukber, Hittena Hwtulv mi/ji.«, 
ed. JJiigrnmcytf (Hcitlrlbeeg, IQI j), p. I$Z, n, la Cf, ihh il‘Qal2ni*i. ed. Åmcdroz, 
p. 1 ,l<; tr, E{. A- R. tiilib. Thi piimastm CAr<mif/f c/ fii CVjj lotfti (Loc4i>n, leoi. 
!*• 4 *- 

1 Maltlww of EHeuu, CArtitfi/ut, ed. E. Lhilaurier (Pjirtt, iSfSj, p. 3t5. 
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In the meantimc thc main body had reachcd Åntioch. 1 The 
city was under a SaljOq anilr named Ylghi-Siyån 1 appointed by 
ilic third Grcat Saljuq Malikshåh, After a long and arduøus 
susge OcEober 2 1 h 1097-June 3, 1098) thc melropotis of northern 
Syr ta fcll to the hånds of Bohemond through treachery on the 
part of an Arm eman cornm ånding one of the towers. Bohemond 
was n kinsman øf Tnncred and the shrcvvdest of the Icaders. The 
une serious aitem pt to relieve the city bcfore its fail camc from 
Ridwin of Aleppo. 

No sooncr had the besicgers entercd thc city than thcy were 
thermelvfc& besieged by Karbilqa,* amlr of al-Maw^il, who had 
rushed from his Capital with reinfor cements. Enthused by thc 
discovery of the PÉ holy lance* 1 * which had piéfced the Saviour's 
side aa Ile hung upon the cross and had lain buried xn a church 
in Anttoch, thc Christians by a bold sally raised thc siege (June 
2 $) f almost an ni hi I ating Karbftqa's army< The city was left tn 
charge of Bohemond and becarne the Capital of the second 
principality acquired, For about a century and three-qu arters 
Antiodi rem ai ned in Christian hånds. 

Dissatisfiedp Raymond of Toti buse. the wealthiest bader of 
the Franks, whose men had made the sensationa] disco very 
in Antiochi pushed southward* Af ter oécupying Ma f arrat ab 
Nu T mån p famous as the bsrthplace of abti-aKAIå 1 , his men left 
the town (Januar 13, 1099) after destroying Ai over lOO.oøø 1 ' of 
its population and commUting h to the flames. 4 Count Raymond 
then oreupied Hisn ahAkråd^coinin ånding thc strå tegicpass bc- 
tween the pi a i ns of the Orontes (a|- r Ast) and thc Mediterrancarij 
hesieged Arqah H on thc western slope of nonhem Lcbanon 
and ocetipied AntartOs 7 on the coast without resistance, The 


Ar. Anltldyah, ff&m Gr. Anij.c>rhta after Anta< i whuj h faltipr of i(J fouoder 
ffkwcu* 1 (3® ^ A» thc pin«- vhtte ihe disciple* were fint ulM Chrulåuu 
(Act* il : 20), E cl bi «ly «rn tuf specLtl ii e iubiniKv. 

» ' flåehi-Sivfiii" in ibn^Athir. vol. Sj p, 1 S 7 ; uhu-»] Fida 1 , voL il, p 520: 
ibn-klialdun, vol. v F p. lo. 

* Cf. jlm-aJ-AiMr. vol. X, p. isa ; ftbu-nl-BdkV vol. ii,p.22r. A Turkish ndventuTrr 
w **? »” »®S* had WKUtå ahMntr'U from the Ar*h Unu-'Uutl and mcrgnl H 
n lItl llic Sflljtiq empire. 


' Jtn-d. Athlr, vol. *, p, l^tapiri t.y Cl. Gnl* Avm^w, 

|«. 3»7; Knmal al Din, "Munlakliabit »in Ta'rfkh ISoUV’, in Xftutii. mmUmr, 
vol, iti, pp, 586-7. 

* UteW% "ftlrtlc «r «» Kurdi -, roday Qai'a, n ].F|i, n ; (;«* ,J« Chtvalirrs uf 
(ht Frauk*. Hu* Crae 1 ongnuily "Cfat", a rnmjplbn c 4 'Akrid". 

Birtliplar* af AVwmd«f Srvfm. (212-35). of ,W Syrian dytutaty of Faman 
«nperurt, Twiob (.f the Ltl m chnwidn, present -day T»rtus 
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Maronrie Christians of Lebandn pro vided him with guides and 
a limited number of rccrutts, All ihese posscssions, howevcr, 
Raymond rdinqulåhed and at the ur gent appeal of God Irer 
of Bouillon, count of Lorraine and Raldwin's brothcr 3 joined the 
artny in Ils march on Jerusalem, ihe main goal. 

On the way south ward al-Rand ah was found desertcd and 
became the first La Lin possession in Falestine.* On June 7, 
1099, some forty thousand Crusaders, of whom about twenty 
thousand were cffective troops d " stood before the gates of 
Jerusalem, The Egvptian garrison m&y bc cstimakrd roundly at 
about one thousand. Hoping the watts would fali as those of 
Jericho had done, the Crusaders first marched barefoot around 
ihe dty p biowing the ir boms. A monihs Siege proved more effeet- 
ive. On July 15 the besiegers stormed the city and perpetrated 
an indiscriminate massacre Involving all ages and both sexes. 
"Heaps of heads and hånds and feet were to be seen through- 
out the streets and squares of the city . 11 a Another important 
victory over the Kgyptians near "Asqalan about a month i ater 
rendered the position of the Latins in Jerusalem more secure, But 
"Asqalan remained the base of the Egvptian fieet and the head- 
quarters of a garrison which under the Egyptian vi air al-Matik 
al-AfdaJ con ti nu ed to harass the enemy . 4 A third Latin State, 
the most important of all p w r as thus established, Raymond, 
rather thtui a derical, was report ed ly offered tbc kingship but 
dedined because he was un willi ng to wear a crown of gold where 
the Saviour had wom a crown of thorns , 1 Godfrcy , 4 an lioncst 
leader and hard fighter, was chosen with the title "baron 
and defender of the Holy Sepukhrc". Mnny of the Crusaders 
and pil grims , con s idering their vows now fulfilled + sailed back 


home. 

Godfrey's immediate task was to reduce the coast towns, with- UmBw 
out which the oceupatbn of the interior would have been pre- 


1 Ibn^al-Qidiniii, p. 136. 

* CF. "Aniwfci de Tern? ^Jtinte 11 , ArcAiuri dt Forient Imtin r *ol. Li (Pari*, g tøj), 
pL 2 + p. 429: Raimuddui de Agil«, a ETislona Frimctmim qut ceperunt J crualrm", 
in Mipr nF| P^fniU pjt'u Lstina, toI. étr, p, 657, 

1 Agiles, p, 630. Ofr ^ r ooO irere sluughlrrcd at llie Aqf& Mwqut A£COrdiO{ lo 
ibn-nl-Athli, vol x, p. f94; 65,000 ittoiding to Mntthew of Ed«u p p. 226, 

1 gWMvyUHVj AkAidr .i/r/r, cd. Hctiri CC«JO # 1019b pp, 39 

■ Agitca, p. S54- 

1 "KundoFri” m Lbo al-QnE&ftiiS, p, 15S; ''Kiwduhii” in iticTaghnBsrdi, ed. 
Popper, vol. it a pt- t É p- 304« 
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carious and comimin kation with the homeland difficult. The 
problem was solved ivith thc co-operation of the Italian ships 
transporting pilgrims, whose cornmandcrs saw in the possession 
of sueh towns new markets and frce ports for their merchandise. 
In thc eariy part of thc next year (1100) the Pisans received 
special rights in JafTa (Yåfa), Shortiy after, Arsuf, Cæsarea 

Qaj’sårtyah; and ’Akka offered tribute in return for a short 
period of truce, * The Yenetian fleet, which in the summer of thc 
vear of Godfrey's death was operating against *Akka, captured 
fiayfa (H aifaj vvithtn a month after his death.* fliyfa s garrison 
and inhabl tants were invited to gather round a cross, as a plaee 
of safety, and then mcrcilessly butehered. The Egyptian fleet, 
the only Moslcm one which coufd torae to thc defenre of thesc 
ports, was ineffeetive tf not inactive throughout. 

In thc mea ntime Taner ed 3 was penetrating inland to the dis- 
trict around the Jordan. Here Baysan, situated on the route of 
the armics between the Mediterrancan toast and Damascus, 
formed one of the eariy acquisitiuns. Nabulus votuntarily sub- 
mitted. Tancred took up his residence in Tibcrias as Godfrey's 
vassal. In the fol 1 owing March (1101), however, he rdinquishcd 
his fief in favour of Anlioch, the principality of his unde Bohc- 
mond, who had been taken captive by Gumishtigin* while on an 
expedition ncar Mar ask In 1103 Bohcmond was rvleased on the 
payment of a ransom. 

On thc death of Godfrey s his men summoned his brother 
Baldwin * to be his successor. Baldwin came from al-Ruhå’ and 
on Christmas Dav 1100 was crowned king at Bcthlehem, rather 
than in Jerusalem, in deference to the derical party, which 
as pired to hold Jerusalem as a church domain. 

The Latins had in Baldwin a capable, encrgetic and aggress¬ 
ive 1 fader. During his reign (1100-18) the kingdom extended 
from al-'Aqabah at the head of the Red Sea to Beirut. His 
cousin and successor Baldwin IF (1118-31) added a few tenvns, 

» Albntof Aii,’•JlUtorU Hirrosolnniun-r ajwdtlioaii'Mim,yd.clxri ,p.« e. 

1 LnnsiiU ibn^Khiilikan. vel. i, p, |ø|. 

! " T,n ^ ri " ’** ibn-at QnUnwi, p, 138; “Dankuf' in Usamali. tå, Hi (ti, p. 6c. 

t (funder ti. $iwu of the Tur kom An dynosty of the »wtiijhinand*, which was 
liter atwiTbij tn jti pcalpr SaSjiji| neighUmr. 

1 lhn-filfQalånLii, p. ^ GJbb, p B 51. 

d.VSnlS-?" 11 ' 5 "’ P ' ' iSi ^ to), ii, pc, i, p. 343- 

* Fur a jjrticalniQ' «r i| lr royal l.miK of Jrruud«n tonoiill jRftw Grou^wt, ffirtMrr 
•** fTMjjtifii, toI. ti f Pam, IQ34), p. lifttj. 
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chtefly on the Meditcrranean, In hreadth the kingdom did not 
reach beyond thc Jordan. Beiriit and S i don were conquered in 
1110. The onJy source from which such cittes to thc north could 
hope for aid was Damascus, now under thc A ta beg Tughtigln, 
formerly a slave of the SaljGq Sultan Tutush and the regent over 
his young son Duqåq, 1 But TughtigTn was for several years in 
treaty relations with Baldwtm Aftcr a s hort period of trua^ 

Ars uf and Cæsarea capitulated in 1101 to a Gcnoese ftect p which 
received one-Thtrd of the spoils and had special qu arters assign ed 
to it; but Tyre* sccurc on its peniftsula, remained in Moslcm 
possession until 1124 and 'Asqalån until 1153. In the region 
South of the Dead Sea Baldwin, in 111 ^ built a formidable 
fortress, al-Shawbak,* commanding thc dosen road from Damas- 
cus to al-IJijai and Egypt. 

In Syria the city of Tripoli (TaråbuluSj from G r. Tripolis) was n»e 
at this c Line thc most frequented port, Count Raymond 3 had his h 
cyc on it ever since he had wound his long way southward from pii-Lncs- 
Antioch to Jerusalem. After the establishment of thc kingdom 
he retumed and hegan ils siege (t 101), In order to isolatc the ibfcwJ 
town he built two yeatrs tater a castle* on an adjacent hili dn the 
ravine of the abu- f Ali (QådmhaJ River. The hili was named 
Mons Pdegrinus pilgrims 1 hil! and soon becamc a centre 
round which grew a Latin qu arter. The si ege dragged slowly 
on in spite of réinforcements from the nesghhountig Christians 
and mountaineers, 5 At intervals adjacent towns were reduced by 
Raymond. With the co-operation of a Genocse fleet of forty 
galleys he cap hiral jubayl in 1104, which henceforth marked 
the southem limit of the cotinty of Tripoli. Raymond died in 
1105 tn his eastle wiihout ha ving attained his goal; bekaguered 
Tripoli did not fali till July 12, 1109. 

Thus was now founded* in addition to the county of al-Ruhå* 
atid the principality of Antioch (which inchided Ciltcia)—borh 

1 FollowiDg C ti e cxim^iic uf mnny other , he umrped lfu? powrr in li 03 

jih L bccamc the fnunder nf the Bu rul dyn&ity, w hich Iftstd till 1 1 54. 

1 CaUed by the UdiLS Mom Repris (Munt Roynlj Mnnlrc.ill. A een ni m g. Efi emrly 
chronid« Cnc de Mchttnl retens t« itv avler tn the nnrth>«jt 1 Cne ($e» MnahiEes 
(oJ - K.^nk; Ar. iarai i * t'fum A ram. åt?råba t towm p wbrhcr Kar kh, mime of n 
in Eagbdld). 

* Bcramrc iw wai caUctJ Raymorwl <?f SfUDt'OiLkf, ther Årabi referred to bien a% 

Satijft or tba-$4njd- 

1 Repftir«4 bter by the Turki, this QiffU; JkriMut h&i b«fi uled until reces lly 
u a pmen* 1 |l»-Kh&MCcn h vuL ?, p. 1S6. 
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hdd as fiefs of j oru satom 1 —Lhe county of Tripoli n also under the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, Al-Kuha' and Jerusalem were Burgun- 
dian prinecdomsp Antioch was Norman and Tdpoli ProvenenI. 
These four were the on ly Latin States c ver established on Moslem 
soil. Their Control was con fined to the northern pare of Syna and 
to the narrow littoral, a small Christian tern tory set against a 
vast and dark background of Islam. Not a tow T n was more than 
a day's march from the enemy Even in their States the Latin 
population was but thinly scattered. Sueh inland cities as Aleppo, 
HamShj tf im? n Ba'labakkand Damascua were never conquered, 
though at times they palet t ri bu te* In the year beginning Sep¬ 
tember r 156^ Damascus, under Nur-abDfn, paid Sooo dinars, 1 

Wlth the dyn astie successions in these Latin States, their Swzuii 
squabbles and petty rjvalnes, we are not eoncerned. They form 
a chapter of European rather than of Arab history. But the 
friendly and ptaeeful relations developed between the men from 
the West and the natives should not escape our attention, 

It should be remembered in the first place that the Christians 
came to the Holy Land with the notion that they were farsuperior 
to irs people, whom they con s idered i dola ters p worshipping 
Mu hammad as a God. At first contact they were disillusioned. 

As for the impression they left On the Mosterns, Usåmah 1 gave 
expression to it when he saw in them "animals possessing the 
virtuos of courage and fighting, but nothing else' T . The forced 
association between the tvvo pcoples in times of peace—which t 
it should be notede were of mueh longer duration than times of 
war-—wrought a radical change in the fadings of both tow ards 
eachoiher. Amicablc and neighbourly relations w ere catabEfehed. 

The Franks employed trusted nafive workmen and farmers. The 
feudal system they entrodueed was gradually adapted to the 
local ten ure of the land. They had carried with them horses, 
hawks and dogs a and soon agreements were emer ed i nto so that 
hunting parties might be free from danger of att&ck* Safi> 
condlicts for tr&vellers and traders were often cxchanged and 
usuTilly honoured by both sides, The Franks discarded thdr 
European dress in favour of the more comfortabte and more 
suitablc native clothing, They acquired new tastes in food, 

1 Le, uxltkc! sSiUri vtikh (wngniiKd the |mnmcy i*f Jen»«WnH|Jdhti L. La Mfinlr, 
F«W#S A/snart-Av m fk* <.'fjrrwi 4 fcm (C*fnbridjfr t 19ja), p, 1S7, 

1 pr jjh, 5 EtS. HiUi, |j 13 J ™ Arø&Syritm CtMfitMUåM, p. ifet. 
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esp«: i al ly thosc va rir tics in vol ving the generous use o{ sugar and 
spires, They preferred Qriental houscs, with the ir spacious open 
courts iind rtinning vater. Sonie in term arried with natt ves and 
the half-caste pr ogeny 0/ native mothers were design at cd as 
poulains} They c ven in certain i ns tun ces venerated s hr i nes held 
equally sacred by Mosterns and jews, In their in termit tent 
quarrcls among themselves the Latins often wclcomed assistance 
trom the ‘’infidels”, and the Mosterns often sought alliances with 
Latins against fellow Mos!ems. 

The rise of Hmad-al-Din (the pillar of faith) Zangi, the blue- 
eycd at abeg of aI-Maw?il (1127-46). marks the tiltning of the 
lide in favour of Islam. Zangi was the forerun ner of a series of 
OOUnter-Crusading heroes whieh culminatcd in Salah-al-Din and 
extended to the M amluks of the latter half of the føllo wing 
century. Son of a Turkish slave of Malikshah, Zangi carved for 
himscif a principal) ty including Aleppti, Har ran and al-Mawsil, 
where he founded the Zangid dy nas ty (1137-1262), eastly the 
greatest ainotig the rnany established by the at abegs. His were 
the lirsi hammer-strokes under which the Crusading States were 
destined to (.rumble avay. The first blow fe!! nn aLRuha'. 
Because of its proximity to Baghdåd and its Control of the main 
routes between Mcsopotamia and the Mediterranean this city 
for half a century had been the outer rampart of all Latin States 
in Syria. After a siege of four weeks Zangi captured it (1 1 (] • 
from joseclin II.* This first of the C rus ader States to rise and first 
to fail was 5trongly fordfied but poorly defended. Its capture 
meant the removal of the wedge thrust between Moslem Syria 
and al-'Iraq. In Europc it was a signal for what is usually termed 
the second Crusade (1147-9), !<?d by Conrad III of Germany and 
Louis Vil of Francc. With an army made up of French and 
German knights, of Templars* and Hospitallers 4 and of troops 
pro vided by Jerusalem, Damascus was laid under a futile siege of 
fotirdays.* Nowherewas anything accompl ished by this Crusade - 

As champion of the Islamic cause Zangi was succeeded in his 

* "v-tmng ohb” ( Uljnbcd /'u/tani, Cf. Af fuidn, Mr. So %ai sa, 

1 1 bn-al- At I d?. - L TVrikh oJ - thittlflh ni ■ Atikl mkly.ih 11 K in Rttvrit; ormfmujt. P val ii p 
TiA- i, pp- Ilii Ji$, 

* Ar, Diwfjnt. corruptian of o, $ymt *yrd (or the oriipna] tt*toa of 

the ofder in bci&tf P&ujktes CoinmilitOtic* Christi (tY>of Kmghti of Ctuwih 

[ ° v Km i ghts of Si. Joht*: Ar. Iibatiriyah ( A^bitiriyiibi, 

- Tht ii in the werk of tbn^il |jp_ *98-9, wh*> wa* 

aI U-Aiun*™« and held u high pHI in the dt/i govciumcn!. 
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Syrian pos&essions by hb son Nur-al-Din ( 3 ight uf tt ie faith) 
MahmQd, who ehose Aleppo for his Capital. More capable than 
his father, Mur vras the secemd to face the Franks on more than 
equal terms. In 1154 he wrcsÉéd Bamascus, withøuf strikkig a 
blow P from a successor of Tughtigm, thereby removing the last 
banier between Zangid tttritøry and Jerusalem, Gradiiajly he 
completed the conqucst of the eounty of al-Ruha*, whose count. 
Joscelin II, tn 1151 had been carried off a prisener m chains, 1 
Nur also reduced parts of the principality of Antiodi, whose 
yøung nåler Bohcmond 111 he captured in 1164 together wirh his 
al]y Raymond IH of Tripoti* Beth priseners were later releascd 
on payment of ransom, the fornier after onc ycar of capttvity 
and the latter after nine. 

In Palesdne, however, the cause of Islam was not so tri- 
umphant* liere ils bulwark r As(jaIan r which for half a century 
had resisted the Franks* had fallen 1153 into the hånds of 
Baldwin HI of Jerusalem, thusopening the way for the Christians 
to Egrypt- 

NOr-abDin had an able licutmant in onc Shirkuh, who, under Krner 
orders frotn his chief and taking advantagc of the decrepitude SaU * 5in 
of the Fåtimid statc p managed after several miliiary and diplo¬ 
matir vietenes in Egypt to receive in iifk? the vi *i rate under 
al- r Adid (i 160-71 , the last of the Fåtimid ealiphsA His pre- 
decessor in this high Office p Shåwar, had souglu and serum! 
against Shlrkuh the aid of Amalric I, brot her and successor of 
Baklvnn III - Shortly after his in vesti rare Shlrkuh died and was 
succeeded by his brotht.r's son, Sala^-al-Din rectiiudc of the 
faith, 5 akid in) ibn-Ayyub- 

Al-Malik aTNåsir al-Sultån Salåh-al-DJn Yusuf was born in 
Tak rit on the Tigris in 11 jB of Kurdbh parentage. In the 
following year his father Ayyub (Job) was appointed commu rider 
of Balabakk by the Atåbeg ZangL Of the youth and early 
ed u ration in Syria of Salåh-al-Dln I i I tic is knowrt. Evidently his 
earjy in lerests centred on theological discussion. He did not comc 
into the public eye until 1164, when 4d in s pi te of his reluctancc*'* 
hr acoonipanicd his uncle on bb first campaign to Egypt. Has 
star then began lo rise- The two burning ambitions of his Jife now 

■ p. 361; itm-dl-Athlr.,. fol. xi, p. [Ol. Cf. KAmubnl-Dm, Zu&ditt 

min rJrtkh ti. E. Stadiet \ Pnri* p 19®J P p-25. 

1 tba Khallik£jl p voL i. pp. 4*5*7- Cf. YaqOt, *ul. ti, pp. 546-7 

* Afau-Shåniflh. vol. i r p. 155; alws-iil-Fidfi , # val, iiL p. 47. 
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c.imc to bc the substitution of Sunnits for Shfite Islam in Egypt 
and thc pressing of the holy war against the Franks. Vizir in 
e 169, hc omitted in 1 r 7 t the mention of the name of the Fåfimid 
caliph in the Friday prayer, substitutmg that of the T Abbåsid 
caliph abMustadf. The momentous change was cffceied with 
so little disturbanec that not c ven “tivo goats locked horns 11 . 1 

For the real bat ion of his other and grcatcr ambition sovercignty 
over Moslem Syria was a nccessary prehide, Herc his suzerain 
Nur-al-Din rutcd, and the relations betwccn thc two soan bccame 
strained. On the death of Nur in 1174 Salab dedarcd his 
independenec in Egypt and, aftcr a few engagements c u I minat i ng 
in thc bat tic of Qurun f horns of) yamith, hc wrested Syria from 
the deven-year-old [smiffl, son and successor of Nur. In thc 
meantime SatåVs dder brother Turfn-Shah had suecceded in 
taking possession of al-Y am an. ATHijåz with its holy eities 
ordinarily went with Egypt. In May 11 75* Sallh-al-Din at his 
own rcquest was granted by the "Ah basid caliph a diploma of 
investir ure over Egypt, aLMaghrib, Nubia, western Arabia, 
PaJestinC and central Syria. The caliph thereby gave away what 
was in real i ty not his to give, but what was fl airtering to him not 
to rcfusc. Henceforih Salah considéred himsclt thc sole sultan, 
as his kinsman-historian abu-ai-Fida* * expresses it. Ten years 
later he reduced al-Maw^il and made the various prinecs of 
Mesopotanna his. vassaLs, Nur-al-Dm's dream of first enveloping 
the Franks and then erushing them hetween the two milis to nes 
of Moslem Syria-Mesopotamia and Egypt was being realized in 
the Carter of his more illusirjotis successor. 

In the course of thesc engagements in northern Syria two 
attempts were made on thc I i fe of Sal ah-al-Din by thc Assasstns 
at the instigalion of his Moslem enemies. Befare this a airn i I ar 
attempt was made on Nfir-aEDln and a sucecssful onc on rhe 
Fåtsmid al-Åmir (iijo), Among the Christians the must 
distinguished vktims of this redoubtable order, whieh was 
unusually active in Syria at this time, were Raymond 11 of 
Tripoli (ra> 1152 and the ncwly elected king of Jerusalem, 
Conrad of Montferrat (1192). 4 In 1176 Salah-aJ-Dm laid siege 
to Ma?yåd, headquarters of Rashid-al-Dln Sinån, the Old Man 
of the Mountain, but raised it on receiving a promise of 
immunity against fut ure attacks. 

11 A\)ii-nl-Fi4å’, i rol, in^ ]>. 5J. 1 VoLiii, p, Ag r 1 
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Sinån had made himself indcpcndent of Persia. He control led 
an cflicient secrct service and a pigcon-post enabling him to 
obtain information by what secmcd supcmatural means, His 
fidå'is (self-sacrifiring ones) excellcd in the manufacturc and 
use of poisoncd knives. 1 It is rctated that w-hen Henn- of Cham¬ 
pagne, titular king of Jerusalem, visited him in 1194, the grand 
master, w an ting to impress his guest w-lth the blind obedience 
he cxaclrd from his henchmen, made a sign to two on top of the 
castle tewer and they ini media tdy leaped off and were dashed 
to pieces, 1 

With the threat of assassination removed Sala h-al-Din was Hi^n 
free to devote his energies to attacks on the Franks, Gn July !, 

1187, he capturcd Tiberias after å six days’ stege, The battie of the 
ad jacent Mit tin (Eja tt In) followed (Juh* 3-4 It began on Friday, 
the day of prayer and a favourtle one with Sallh for fighting. 

I his was a sad day for the Frankish army. Numbering about 
twenty ihousand and all butdying of thirst and heat, it fdi almost 
in its entirety irto the enemy’s hånds. The list of distinguished 
c ap ti ves was heade d by Guy de Lusignan, king of Jerusalem. 

The chivalrotis sultan gave the crestfallen monarch a friendly 
reception; but his companion Reginald of Chåtillon, the dis- 
turber of peace, merited a different treatment. Reginild was 
perhaps the most adventurous and le ast scrupulous o f all the 
Latin leadcrs and the most facile in the use of Arabic- Entrusted 
with the command of al-Karak he more titan once had pounced 
upon peace ful caravans and pi under ed tli em as thev passed 
beneath the walls of his castle -and that ih violation of treaty 
relations. He c ven fitted out a Heet at Aylah and harassed the 
coasts of the sacred territory of al-ljljaz, preying upon its 
pilgrims- Satahhad sworn toslay with his own hånd the breaker 
of truce. Andnow the time cantt for the fulfilment of his oath. 
Taking advan tage of a recognized tradition connected with 
Arab hospitality Reginald secured a drink of waler from his 
captor’s tent. But the drink was not offered by Sal åh and 
therefore estab tished no guest and host rclat ionshi p between 
captive and captor. 1 Reginald paid for his treachery with 

1 i r pp a 1W-7. 

1 Marin li d Suuto, "t.ibrr mirtloru es * 1 * in Bocigtrt, Ctstn ptr Fraum 
IHaxlau, vol, ti, p r 2CM. 

* S« *bove, p, ij. 
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his I i fe. All the Tempi ars atid Hospital lers were abo puhlicly 
cxeeuted. 1 

The victory of (Jittm sealcd the fate of the Frankish cause, 
After a week's siege Jerusalem, which had lost its garrison at 
Hijtin, capitulated (Oetober 2 f 11S7}. lo the Aqsa Mosque the 
mutttm's call replaeed the Christian gong, and the golden cross 
which surmounted the Dorne of the Rock was torn dovn by 
Salåh's inén, 

The capiurr of the Capital of the Latin kingdom gave Satah- 
aTDTii most of the towns of Frankish Syria-Palestine. In a 
series of bril handy executed campaigns most of the remaJning 
strong holds were seized, Kone could offer resistance, for they 
had alt been denuded of their hest defenders on the day of 
ff inln. Animated with the spirit of holy war which the Crusaders 
seem now to have lost, the great champion of Islam pushed his 
conqiiests north to ahLadhiqiyah (Laodicea^ Latakia), Jabal ah 
and Sih5 r awn p and south to ab Karak and al-Shawbak* AH thesc, 
as well as Shaqtf Arnun,* K&wkab, 1 S afad and other t horns in the 
Maskin side, fel I before the dose af 1189. The Franks came very 
near being swept out of the land. Only Antioeh, Tripoli and 
lyre, bestdes eertain smalter towns and castles, rem ai ned in 
their possession. 

The faU of the boly city aroused Europe. Ilostilitces among its 
ruters were bu ried. Frederick Barbarossa, emperor of Germ-my, 
Richard I Cæur de Lton t king of England, and Philip Augustus, 
klng of Franee, took the cross. Thesc three were the most powt-r- 
ful sovercigns of Western Europe, and with them the "third 
Crusade™ (11S9-92) began. In point of numbrrs it was one of the 
I argest. For legend and romance, both (Mental and Occidental, 
this Cnisade, with Salah-al-Drn and Cceur de Lton as its chkf 
figures, has provided the favo Lirke theme. 

Frcxleriek^ who was the first to start, took the land route and 
was drowned while Crossing a Cllician river. Most of his folio wers 
returned home. En route Richard stopped to capturc Cypnjs, 

1 Abu‘ 5 hIm*Ji, tdL ]j, pp. 75 , uh* giva in eye-wiihi u'j 

Ajhtr, vol. ai, pp. ,j;: 5; Emoul and ElerAjnj if TréK^ricr, C Arilf frl,cd k M r L. 
Ma* Latrin (ririi, ^71), pp r 173^4, 

1 Om the Lconfrt l|icr lialJW of IjiIlr Ils owner had l^n 

kn43WEi u* Re^naldcil Sinion. For ctym-jt-Ogy Hitti, uf Syria, ih? font*ftf 

/ anti r nf (I^ndon, n r 5, 

* A IfuLtt cu-Mie north of by ihc Jor4-3tft. tt* FhII na-m* 

Kftwkib d-Hiw« (the itar ot the tky), BeLvoir in Ulin iourw 
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desti ned To becomc the last refuge of the Crusaders driven from 
(hf mainland. 

In the mcantime the Latins in the Holy Land had decided on 
LAkka as providing the key for the rcstoratioii of their lost 
doma in Against it they marched Virtual ly all their forces, aug- 
naented by the reninant of Frederick'^ army and the contingents 
of the king of France. Ring Guy, who had been rdeased by 
Salah-al-Din on pledging his honour never again to bear arms 
against hlm, led Lhc attack- Sal ah arrived the next day to rescue 
the city and patched his camp faring the enemy. The stmggle 
was waged by land and sca. The arrival of Richard was hailed 
with great rejoiting and bonfires, During the progress of the 
siege many picturesepje incidents took place and were recorded 
by the contemporary Arabic and Latin chroniders* A Dama¬ 
skene wito compounded explo$ives and bumed three of the be- 
siegers 1 towers refused the reward offered him by Salah in favour 
of Allah h s reward. 1 A flint stone which formed part of three ship- 
loads taken from Sicily by Richard for use in his mangonds and 
was said to have destroyed ihirteen 'Akkana, was saved and 
shown to Salah as a ctiriosity. Salah and Richard even ex- 
changed presents, but never met* Carrier-pigeotis and svrimmera 
wm used for communkatiofi between Salah and the he- 
leaguered garrUon, which was enttrely out off from the sea One 
such swimmer was drowned w bile attempting to make the pass 
age 3 and as his body was washed as hore and the r Akkans ob- 
tained the money and letters htr carried, Salah's biographer 1 
w j a& prompted to remark, " Mever befare have we heard of a man 
receiving a trust in his lifetime and dr li vering it after his death M . 
Richard offered a handsotne reward for c very stone disi odged 
from the waJls of the city, and the combahmts, as well as the 
womcn É performed deeds of great valour r The siege, considered 
One of ihe major military operat i ons of medieval times, dragged 
on for two years (August 27, 1 lS^JuIy 12, 1191;. The Franks 
had the ad van tage of a fleet and up-io-date siegc artillery; 
the Moslems had the tfdvantagc nf single corrunand. Salah 
sought but received no aid from the caliph. Finally the garrison 
surren der ed, 

Ibn-KiiftSriiln, vol, p, 321. 

1 Bjid'-al.Dllt ihn-SHiwM5J, Sirat Al-A'ovSdir ai-SvffSwitah 

4-Y6,Mfljrai (Cniro, IJI7). [> Ilt. Cf. li. ‘SaiaJiM 'j Or. wial 
Mi*** 1 h'jéi/ (Lunden, i S97,i, j>, 
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Two of the conditions of surrender were tKc release of ihe 
garrison on the payment of 200,000 goid pieces and the reslora- 
tion of the holy cross. 1 When at the end of a month the money 
was not paid Richard ordered the twen ty-se ven hundred cap- 
tives to bc slaughtcred *—211 act that stands in tonspieuous con- 
trast ivith Salåh’s treaiment of his prisoners at the capttire of 
Jerusalem. He too had then stipulated for a ransom and several 
thousand of the poor could not redeem themselves. At the re- 
quest of his brother, S al ah set free a thousand of thesc poor 
captives: at the request of the patriarch anothtr batch was rc* 
leased. Then considering that his brother and the patriarch had 
made theiralms and that his ovm turn had comc* Salah freed 
ntany of the rema in i ng captives, induding ruimerous women and 
chitdren, without ransom, 

'Akka now takes the place of Jerusalem s in leadership and 
henceforth negotiations for peace between the two eombatant 
parties go on almost without inlerruption. Richard, who was ful I 
of romantic ideas, proposed that his sister should marry Salah’s 
brother, al-Matik al-'Adil, and that the two should receive Jeru¬ 
salem as a wedding present, thus en ding the strife between 
Christians and Moslems.* On Palm Sunday (May 29, 1193; he 
knighted with fult cerrmony al-'Ådil's son, aJ-Malik al-Kårml. 
Peace was linally conetuded on November 2, 1193, on the 
general principle that the coast belonged to the Latins, the in- 
terior to the Moslems and that pilgrims to the holv city should 
not bc molested. Satåls had oniy a few months to live and enjoy 
the fruits of peace. On Febrn ary tg of the foltowing year he was 
taken Hl with fever in !>amascus .ind died twclvc davs later at the 
age of fifty-five. His fomh close by the Umayyjud Mosque is still 
one of the attractions of the Sy rian Capital. 

Salah-aUlHn was more than a mere warrior and champion of 
Sunnit c Islam. Hr patrnnized scholars, ericouraged theojogical 
studies, built dykes, dug eanals and founded schools and 
mosques. Among his survi ving architectural monuments Ls the 

■ Abu-$hlma)i > Vdl. ii, p. lS& 'huld■ n]■ Din (>l- U (khinij, olt-Mf, al Quni A 
al-Fatk aiQm 4 ri,e&- C. de Londbcrg (Leyrlrn, 1SHS1, p, jj7:iWol’Ibn,pp 
aLiU-at-i'HLi", vol. ii i r pp. Sjj 

* Benedict »f PeUrboiaugh, ed. W. Jstulrtn (London, iNb;h, vol. ii, p, iHa- ibn- 
^hAddåi], jip - 1*4-5, 

É Ibn-al^lbri, p r 4IJS. *p**fc* af thsr 4l king at 'AkW\ 

4 Cf. 4trtj d-Ftdi\ vo| B |ij P W 4 , 
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Citadel of Cairo* 1 whkh he began together with the walls of the 
city in uKj and for whkh he utilized stenes from the smalter 
pyramide His cahinefc included two leamed vizirs, al-Qadl a(- 
tadi!" and Tmåd-aUDtn al-Kåtib al -1 s fahån i, 3 noted for The 
style and grace of their cørrespondence. His last privatesecretary 
vvas Raha-al-Din ibn- 5 haddad a * who became his biographer. 
On overthrowing the Fåtimid caliphate, Sal åh dtstributed i is 
accumulated treasures, one of which was an histor iral scventeen- 
d irham sapphirc as weighed by ibn-al-Aihir s in person, among 
his retainers and troops, keeping nothing for himsdf, Nor did 
he touch Nur-al-DTn'å estate; he lefl it to the deceased ru leris 
hdr. He himsdf lefl on his death forty-seven dirhams and 
a gold piece.* Among his peppie his namc, w ith Hårun's and 
Raybars\ heads the list of popular favourites to the present day. 
In Europe he touched the fanty of English minstrels as well as 
modern noveliats 7 and is still considercd a paragon of ehivairy. 

The su lian ate bu ilt by Sal ah-al-Din from ihe Tigris to the 
Nile was di vided among his various heirs ( none øf whom in- 
herited his genius. At hrst his son al-Malik at-AfdaJ (ihe super tor 
ksng sureeetW tu his fatheris crown at Damascus, ab'Aziz die 
mightv 1 at Cairo, abZåhir (the victøriotis) at Aleppo, and 
Sal åh s younger brot her and confidant al- 1 Adil at aKKarak and 
al-Shaw bak. But hetween i ic>fi and 1199 al-'Ådib taking advan- 
tage of the discord among his nephews, acquired for himself 
sovercignfy over Egypt and most of Syna, In 1200 he appointed 
one of his son s go vernor of Mesopotamia. Al- f AdiI h the Sapha- 
din 4 øf Latin chroniries, was ihe ditef agent in the peace nego- 
e talions of 1192 and malntained throughout his rule friendly 
relations with the Crtisaders, Small cø] listens wene not lacking, 
bul his general policy w T as one of pcaee and the furtheranee of 
comituirec with the Frankish Colønics. He allowed the Venetians 

] QnT&t aIJaIhiL. I Ih ifiKiiptfcdl nrn »till Le réd ofit theold gate. 

* llin-Klullikflb.TDL i, pp. j-Njr r ; Subki, tv, pp r 153-4. 

1 I hn-Kh:iLtikj.n, vbL il* pp 4$$ 4^4 SuyflLti, //««, ti 4 . i, p. i:a. HU *i-fat* 
wii dn«Fti upon in the emmporilitra of thi* t-hapter* 

I lin -K hul tikan i vol . ttd , pp, 42S Hi* Sfr*ik hos Leen f*tcnfiivcly ueted in 
thi i rhnptcf. 

‘ Vel - P 1 ALm »l-Fido\ vol i|| p p. 91. 

t W4L ] tfr Ua l.r^inc in <frr itrift. Owitig to 
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to establish special markets with inns 1 at Alexandria and the 
Pisa ns to establish eonsuls there. His namc is still bomc i 11 
Damascus by al- AdiHyah schooi, wbich hc partly built, a 

After ab'Adii's death tn 1218 several Ayyubid branches, all 
sprung from him r rdgned in Hgypt f Damascus and Meso- 
polamia, Ot her branches* descendcd frorn other mcmbers of thfi 
Ayydbid family t controlled H ims, Hamåh and al-Vaman. The 
Egyptian Ayyubids were the chief branch and frequently con- 
tesled with their Damascene k i nsmen the soverdgnty over Syria, 

The north Synan branches were sivept away in 1260 by ihe 
J far rar avalanche of Hulågth with the exccption of the insignifi- 
eant Hamåh branch which eontinued under the Mamluks and 
mtmbercd in ils tint: the histnrian-king abu-abfidå* (f 1337), a 
desoendant of Salab-abDln’s brot her, 

lu the course of ihcse dynastic ttirmoils not only did Islam The 
losc its power of aggression, but One after another of Salah-ab 
Din f s conquestSp c.g. Beirit, Safad, Tiberias, 'Asqalan and 
even Jerusalem (122 gj t reverted to Franki&h hånds. Hut thé 
Franks were in no position to take full ad vant age of the situation, 

They were themselves in as bad a plight, if not worse, Their 
coloRtea depended for their maintcnance upon new reeruits from 
Europe which were not fortheoming, Among themselves quarrels 
between Genoese and Ve netsans, jealousies between Templars 
and Hospitallers, persona! squabbles amon g leaders and contests 
fur the empty tide of kirig of Jerusalem -these were the order of 
the day. In their disput es, as we tearned above, onc side w + ould 
often secure aid from Moslems against the other. 

The first serious engagements since Salah-al-Dln’s death be- E«ypt. ih E 
tween Franks and natives took place on Egyptian soil under 
Kamil (1 s 1 S—38). Al-Kamik the Egyptsan successor of his father 
at- f Ad il, was now the leading Ayyubid figure and rtomtnally 
reedved the homage of Syria. His first task was to clear his land 
of the Crusaders who shortly before his fat her" s death had tanded 
near Dimyåf (Damietta) and in the fol! o wing year had oceupied 
that tOwiT Thb invasion of Egypl was prompted by the fnesh 
realisation by the maritime republics of Italy that the centre of 

1 Ar. fit?ra Gr, Af, tfuLttlnut), froitt Or, ptniikei 

[adjeelive, from PonTM); ItLfczs-.S ai |Sy n] j, Ar. mmt of Venice (ft 
låt-Buiiidn, ctl, Retnaud and tk £liun+ r pÉuii, iK 4 o, p. zjo), from Wcimr Lim, 

1 The mtti^ lhF ibn-Khfl]]tkan B al-Subki und ivthtn are jusocluI«! wiih thi* kIkwI« 
whosc buililirtg now kuK4 the Arj.li Acjid^my of Diiiusru. 
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Islande power had shifted from Syria to Egypt and thai only by 
the conquest of the latter ro uld their ships reach the Red Sea 
and par tid pate in the opy lent commerce of the Indian Ocean. 
Aftcr almost two years of conflict (November 1219-August 
1 22 i,i al-Kamil forced the Franks to abandon Dimyåt and 
grantcd them a free passage. 1 

I^ike his fat her p al-Kami] to ok a lively Sntt'røi in irrigation 
and agriculturc and sjgned several commerciat trcatics with 
European countries* He was so favourably disposed tovvard his 
Christian subjeets thal the Coptie chureh still recognizes him as 
the most bcnefieent sovercign it ever had. The year after his 
accession St» hraticis of Assisi visitcd his cotirt and dtscus^d 
religion with hint. His interest in kamin g may be illustraicd by a 
personal tal I he once made to a Cairene subject, f Umar ibn-al- 
Fand j 181-1235)1 the greatest S uh poet the Arabs produced, 
wlio is saÉd to have refused lo receive his royal gu est. Fonru-rly 
a fri end of Richard, aFKåmil now entered into friendly relations 
v iih Frederick J I, who in 1227 set out on a Crusade, In 1229 an 
infamous trcaty was coneluded yielding to Frederick Jerusalem* 
along with a corridor connecting h with 'Akka, and guaramee- 
ing al-Kamd Frederick's aid against his enemles p most of whom 
werc Ayyuhids,* Fhts was the most singular treaty between a 
( Kristian and a Moslem power befare Ottoman days. Jerusalem 
remained in Frankisk hånds unlil 1244 ^ r hen F at the invitation 
of al-Kåmil r 9 second successor al-Malik abSålifi Najm-aFDin 
Ayyub (1240-49), a contingent of Khwårizm Turks p previously 
dis lodged from their Central Asian abede by Chingiz Khan, 
restored the city to Islam, 3 

As he Jay on his dcatbbed af-Sal ih received the nevvs that 
Dimyåt was again threatened, this time by Louis IX, king of 
France, and his chevalkrs of the "sixth Crusade" The toivn 
surrendered (June 6 P 1249) with out resistance; but as the French 
army mare hed on C airo in a region intersected by canals, while 
the Nile was at its height, pestiience spread in ats ranks p its line 
of communicadon was cut oflf and it was en t irel y destroyed {April 
E 2 50). King Louis, with most of his nobles, was taken prisoner/ 
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THE C RUSAD ES 




[n the meantimc al- 5 alih had passed away (November 1249}, tiæ 
H is dari ug and energetk widow Shajar-al-Duir (the tree ofJjjfjJ?? 
pearls) kept the news secret for three montha until his son and to ti* 
successor Turan-Shåh had returned from Mesopotamia, * 1 * Tir an MHml0kl 
fa i led to m ake himself agrceabSe to the slaves (mamJMs) of his 
fa 1 her and with the Conni vane e of his stepmother was murdered 
in 1250. Shajar proclaimed herself queen of the Moslems 3 * and 
a six-year-old scion of the Damascene Ayyubids, al-Ashraf 
Musa. was accorded the nominal dlgnity of joint sovereignty; 
but the titular ruler was the M am luk Aybak, founder of the 
M am luk dynøsty* After a month of taptiviiy Louis and his men 
were released on the paj-ment of a ransom and the restoration 
of DimySt. 3 His work in Syria, where he ranained from 1250 10 
1254. consisted in the fomfying of such ports as f Akka. Hayfa, 
Ca?sarca and Si don. In 1270 he led another futife Crusade* now 
to Tunisia, where he dEcd. OF all the CVusading leaders his p by 
far* was the purest and noblest character. His “whote Kfe was a 
prayer, his noble aim was lo do God's will". 

Among the Mamluks ir was the fourth, al-Malik al-^ihtr tim lut 
Baybars (1260-77), who inaugurated the series of sultans who^J£ n 
deah the final hlows to ihc Crusaders 5 causc. Baybars had dis¬ 
tin gutshed himsdF as a general under his predecessqr Qutua 
when at f Ayn Jalut he inflicted (September 3, 1260) a crtishing 

1 A ittt Cxf [hg Egj'pKiafi Ayyu^dl, nll of whum, »cvpttriir ttJ-'Aiii. al-Man^ur 
imd nt- A*Eif4E P mre al kut for * time n^ltnfiwk4grd fry Damiimr 
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dcfe&t on thc Fittarti Thtr Mongolian kadcr was KitHugha, 
n Nestorjan t ^ hose advance guard had pcnetratcd Fulest ine 
down to Ghazzah, 1 This victory is memorable for thc historv of 
civilisation; if thc Mongols had taken C airo they would have 
probably destruyed its treasures and manuscripts, Besid es avort^ 
ing the dimger threatoning Syria and Egypt it paved the way for 
thc reunion nf the tvo neighbouring countries, a reunion which 
lasted under the MamlGk sceptre unril the Ottoman tonquest 
two centunes and a hal f I ater. 

Ray bars' ambition was to be a sccond Salah-al-Dln in the holy 
^sar against € rusader towns. Espeeially provoked was he vvhen 
hf found fhose towns making eommon eausc with the Hul agu id 
L Khans of Pcrsia, novv favourably disposed toward the Chris¬ 
tian religion, From 12G3 to 1271 hq conductcd almost annua! 
raids againsc them. One aftcr another of the Latin establish¬ 
ments yielded with lit tie or no resistance. The two military orders 
u hit h now occupied the Icading fortresses of Frankish Syria and 
fomied its bu Kvark werc thc ones who received his most deva- 
s Li ring blovvs. Rot thmughout the opposition vvas so wtak that 
hardly a single bartie of importance was fought fn the opert held. 

I ri [263 Baybars tnok a]-Karak from an Avyubid and demol- 
ished the muratcd church of Xazareth {*b%irah), In 126$ 
e stized Cxsarea, and aftcr a fony-day stege receivrd thc sur¬ 
render of Ars fif from the Hospital lers. On July 23, 1266, the 
lem pi ar garrEson of Safad capitulated on condttion that the 
]i\es of its uvo thousand knighis be spared. Witheut delay and in 
spite of the airmcsty granted* the sultan ordered them all executed 
on a n e tg h hq uring hil J. 2 The story of the victory of ''the Alex¬ 
ander of his age and ihe pillar of faith" is still engraved on the 
walls of Safad; and thc bridge he built over fhe Jordan stands to 
the present day bearing his insertption, with the ftgureof a lion 
on edher side. 1 n i 268 Jaffa was capkured without resistance; 
Shaqif Amån capitulated after a short siege; and what is more 
important Antioch, which Had maintained am i rable relatio ns 
with the T artars, surrendered (May 21). Antioch’s gamson with 
01 ers to the niimber of 16*000 were slaughtered and sortie 
ioø^dgo are said to have beeti 3cd to capri vity p some to be sold 
m t e ns arket & of ELgypt* \\ hen thc piunder was d i vid ed p njpftey 
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was measured out m cups; an infant Jetehed twdve dirhams and 
a young gi ri five. The city with il s citadel an d wodd-renowmed 
churches was given to the flames—a blow from which k has 
ne% r er recovered. 1 On the fail of Antioch a number of minor 
Latin strongholds in the vicinity were abandoned* In 1271 the 
formidable Bi^n aLAkråd, the principal retreatof the Hospi tallers 
and probably the most benutiful military monument of the 
Middfe Ages, surrendered after a siege lasting from March 24 to 
April S. The ad jacent castles of Ma$yåd, al-Qadrnus, al-Kahf 
and al-Khawibi, which hdonged to the Assassins who were in 
alliance with the Hospitallcrs and often paid tribute to tlicm, 
werc all reduced. The last ncst of an order which for ycars had 
hatthed horror and intrigue was therebv for ever destroyed- Both 
the Templars of Antartus and the Hospitallers of at-Marqab now 
has ten ed lo make pcace. 

Baybars had a worfchy successor in Qafåwun (1379-90), who QAta^un 
was almost as energctic and redoubtable an anti-Crusader T 
Baybars h truce with the Templars of Antarjus was renewcd 
(April 15, [232 for another term of ten years and ten months. A 
si milar ircaty was signed (Julv i S, t : z3$) with the princess of 
Tyre who Control I ed Beirut. 5 On the battlefield he established his 
right to the honorific title he bore, oLMaJik al-Mansur (the 
vietorious king), A 1 -Marqab p 4 which still looks like a dread- 
noughr crown in g a hiil near Tartus and overtooking the sea. 
yieided after a stege of thirty-cight davs. ending May 3 5, 1235. 

The bes Jegers' armwheads can still be scen imbedded in its 
outer walls. Abu-al-FidaV who was then twclve years o!d p had 
his hrst experience in warfare on this occasion. The citadel** 
Knights of St* John >vere condueted under escort to Tripo] 1. 
Tripoli* another of the eariy conquests of the Crusaders and now 
the ]argest town in their pøssession p succumbrd in April 12S9; 
the city and its citadel wc rc almost en ti rely ruined. Alm-d-FidsT * 
himself was øppressed by the smell of the corpscs I yin g tbkk on 
the island outside the port. After Tri pol j the stronghold of al- 
Batrun to the south was capturecL Qaiåwun commemorated his 

l IhgX-al/fbd. p. $Q(y t MftqrtDi tf- QmtrnaifV, vol. i (pt. pp. 52-4; ibu-jll- 

Fidå* p vol. iv, pp, 4-5. 
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yictories with instriptions whirh, like those of Bavbsrs, can still 
bc read on the waI 3 s of the citadels he reduced. 

Akka wa$ now the only place of military importance left. In 
the midst of his preparations against it QaliiwGn died and was 
suecceded by his son al-Ashraf (t 290-93) ( who commenced 
svhere his father had left off. After an investment of over a month, 
ni w hich ninety-two catapults were used against its rampartSp 
this last bulwark of the Latin Orient was stormed (May 1291). 
i Ise help rcceivod from Cyprus by sea did not save the dav. Its 
1 em piar defenders p to whom a safe-conduct had been pro ni ised, 
^cre massaered. I hc city was plondered^ its fortifications were 
disman ti ed and houses set 011 fire. 1 

The fa] I ot Akka sealed the fate of the half-doien towns still 
retatned along the coast, and none res i sted the vfetorious enemy, 
I\Te was abandoned on May e8 p Sidon on Juiy 14. Bcirfit 
[ aphulated on Jtily 21. Antartus was oceupied on August 3 and 
e fu j deserted I emplar castle of* AthSTth (Castrum Percgrinorum,, 
rh&teau Pelerfri) was dest roved about the middle of that month.* 

* }nQ ^ mDSt dramatic chapters in the historv of Svria was 

rlrwvt 3 
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HecauSk of the richncss of the Crusades in picturesque and 
romantic incidents, thcir historien I importance has been same* 
what exaggerated. for the Occident they meant nmch more 
than for the Orient- Their civtlizing in fluen ce was artisiic, in¬ 
dustri al and comnu-reial rat her than scientifle and literacy, In 
Syria they loft in the ir wake havoc and ruin intensified by the 
M am luk des truet ion of most of those maritime towns formerly 
occiipied by the Franks- Throughout the Ncar East they be- 
queathed a legacy of il! will hetween Modems and Christians 
that has not yet been forgotten, 

Notvi'ithstånding ils civil and holy wars Syria enjoyed under sartd 
the \ f urids and Ayyubids—more parttcularly under Nfir-al-Din ‘' l,nlr ' t ™‘ 
and Salah-al-Din—the most brilliant period in its Moslem 
history, with the exception of the Umayyad age, Its Capital, 

Dam ase us, still bears c vidences of the archiiectural and cduca- 
tionaj activities of members of these two huuscs. Mot only did 
Mur renovate the walls of the city with their towers and gates 
and erect go ver n ment buddings whieh remained in use un til 
recent times, but he establtshcd in Damascus the earliest school 
devoted to the science of tradition, 1 the cclebratcd hospital 
bearing his name* and the first of those madrasahs (academics) 
which after his time began to flourish in the Jand, The Nurj 
hospital, the second in Damascus after that of aJ-WalTd, func- 
t ioned la ter as a school of medierne * The mudrasahs were in 
reaiity collegiate mosques or school-mosqucs, but they boarded 
students and followed the type evolvcd by the NTzamTynh. Such 
collegiate mosques, all of the Shafi*i rite, were founded by Nur 
in Aleppo, Hamåh and Ba f Iabakk, His tnscriptions on 

these buddings and on other monumenta of his are of special 

1 In C tus Dir il-HaJlt]] nJ-N‘uilyah p ttc contempotnrv ibn-'Ai^kir (vtjL i, p. 
lectand, 
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interest for Arabic paleography, since it was about this time that 
the angulnr Kufic, in which un til then inscnptions werc exclus- 
ively cut r was rcplaced by the rounded naskki. An inscription of 
his on a western tower of the Citadel of Aleppo is still legtblc. 
! he extsting fortifica tions of this c i tadel, which. is mentioned in 
Assyr i an and Hittite record s and is cons idered a masttrptece of 
anden t military architecltlre, owe ihetr res torat ion to this Sy rian 
sultan, Ntir s tomlj in his Damascus academy t abNurTyah p is held 
in reverenee oven today. 1 hrough this madrdsah the eonneefion 
between mausoleum and mosque was establfshed in Syria. 1 



tvu rifiy rf A', .-T. C. 


THE ANCIENT CITADEL OF ALEPFO 
Rttrofrd Ly Nur-aL|>ln (f 1174) 

During the Mamluk period. which in art was a continuatioti of 
tlie Ayyubidp it hccame the regular praclice for the fotmder ofa 
cullegiate mosque to be buried under a dorne (j/uMah) in the 
budding. 

Salah-abDln display ed c ven more iminificent architeetural 
and educational act i vi ty than his predecessor. His policy was to 
combat Shi tte heresy and pro-Ffiiimid tendenetes by mcans of 
educatioru ft ext to Nizåm-al-MuIk he is reputed to have been 
the greatest huilder of aeademics in I slam. Linder him llamascus 
became a city of schools. Ibn-Jubayr p a who vished it in 1134, 
refers to its twenty ttmdr&saÅs t two free hospitals and numerous 
dervish ^monEisterics'^ Salah introduted these "monasteries” a 
in to Egypt, 
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"The classical Arab art of the Eaat is reprøCnted by thc AjiubUJ 
buMngsi of Damaseus and Aleppo dating from thc thirteenth 
ccntury h under the Ayyubids and their earifest Mamduke 
successors. 111 The Ayyubid school of Syri an architecture was 
continued in Egypt under thc Mamliiks and pmduccd some of 
thc most exquistte monuments which Arab art can boast. Its 
characteristies are strength and solidity. On its durable malerial 
of fine stene even the simplest dccorative motif asaumes infinitc 
grace. But Jikc thc And al usi an schoo! it dopendcd for its elegance 
atid beauty upon excessive decoration. 

h was Sal ah-ab Din who introduced the mådrasah type of 
school into Jerusalem and Egypk 1 Duririg his rcign al-ljijåz 
also aaw its fim institution of this type* Notable among his 
Egyptian academies waS the one at Cairo beartng his name, 
abSalahlyah, 3 Jbn-Jubayr 1 fbund several madraiahs in Alex- 
andrik None of these Egyptian institutions have survived^ but 
their architertural mfluencc is manifest. It produced in I ater 
ycars the finest Arab monuments of Egypt, among whidi the 
most splendid exampfc is the eollegiatc mosque of Sultan Ilasan 
in Cairo. Its general plan consists of a square central court 
Copen to the sky* flanked by four walls with four halls or 
portteos (s in g, iimån} femling the arms of a cross, Each of these 
four halls was reserved for instruction in one of the orthodox 
rites. 

BesEdes schools 5alåh-al-t>fn maintained in Cairo two hospi¬ 
tals. 1 The edifices werc probably pi an ned after the Nurid hospital 
in Damascus. Befare his tinae ibn-Tulun and Kafur al-Ikhshldi 
had established in Egypt similar free public institutions, 
Hospital architecture folJowed also the mosque plan, but has 
lefl no traces. Qnly in military architecture do wc have survtvab, 
the Citadel of Cairo bring the principal ex ampie. This citadel 
shows that S^ltth owed a part of his knowiedge of fortification to 
the Norman rastles thai had by this time sprung up in Palcstine. 

He probably used Christian priseners in its eormructkm. It was 
in this citadel Lhat he made hb residenee, while in Cairo. 
surrounded by a galaxy of talent which included, besides his 

1 ttt fié Grouwlp Y'At Ctmtiwt&fri uf zkr £mri f vol. i, Tkt AW r nrf Af iddi* 
tf. LVthcdft« A- PttLtlfp* (New York, 10Jl), p- SI.VW Becehrm, Afatfrtm fcr 
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hrilliant visirs, 1 such men as his distingubhcd Jewish physkian 
ibn-Maymtln and the versafcilc, prolific Tråqi scholar f Ahdal- 
LatifabBaghdidi (i 162-123 l) r \vhoseshorJ deskription of Egypt* 
stands out among the important topographieal works of ihc 
M id die Ag«* 

Pcspite this manifestation of intdkctual and educational 
activity islamic CuJture in the epoch of the Crusades was already 
dccadent in thc Rast; For some time prior to that epoch it had 
ceased to bc a trea Live forte. In philosopbyi mcdicinc, music and 
other disciplin«, almost all its great lights had vanished. This 
partly explains why Sy ria, whith was through o tic thc twelfih 
and thirteemh ten tu ri« a partltular focus of relations between 
Islam and Western Christian i ty, proved as a vehlck of Ara bie 
infiucnce very mueh 3 ess important than cither Spam« Sidly, 
North Africa or c ven the Byzantiiie empire. Althougb in Syria 
Islam acted tipon European Chris ti anity by direet impact upon the 
Crusaders, by therepcrcusdon of that impact upon thc West and 
by a process of infiltration sdong thc mults of commtree, yct thc 
spiritual and intdkctual impress it l e Ft is bardy noticeabk- On 
the other hånd, wc should recall that the Franks in Syria, besid« 
possessing a lower levd of tuHure than the ir antagonista, were 
i argdy foreign legions quartered in c asti es and barracks and in 
dose con laet with the native til lers of thc soil and artisans rather 
than with thc intelligentsia, Thcn there were thc national istic and 
religions prejudkes and an imod ties which thwarted the play of 
Interactive forces. In science and art the Franks had very little 
to teach the n stives. The komparative standing of medital lore 
in thc two camps may lie sllustratcd by the anekdotes deverly 
told by L'Samah, 3 who also pokes fun at the Franks' judieial 
procedure with its trial by duel and by water. 

Concretc instances of srientifib and philosophic transmission 
are not entirdy lacking, Addard of Bath* whose translations of 
Arahic works on astronom) 7 and geometry have already been 
ment ioned, visited Antioth and Tarsus early in thc twelfth een- 
tuiy. About a century later the first European algebraisk 
Leon ard o hlbcinacei, who dedicated a treat ise on square num- 

1 Ste »bov«, p. 6^a. 
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bers to Frederick I f, vis i led Egypt a ‘'d Sy ria. Frederick himself 
entertained the ambition of reconciling Islam atid Christian! ty 
and patronized severa] translators from Arabic, A Pisan, 
Stephen of Antioch, tran si at ed the important medical tv ork of 
al-Maj Osi at Antioch in 1127, This was the on ly fenown. Arabic 
work the Franks carried back with them; but sin« in the twdfth 
century we find 3 niimberof hospices and hospitals, chiefly lazar- 
houses for leprosy, springing up all over Europc, wc may assume 
that the idea of systematic hospitalization received a stimulus 
from the Moslem Orient. This Orient was also responsible for 
the rciiitroduction into Europe of public baths, an institution 
which the Romans patronized but the Christians discouraged. It 
was again in Antioch that Philip of ! ripoli found about 1247 a 
man u script of the Arabic Sitr al-Asrår pur por ting to have been 
composed by A ristet le for the guidance of his great pupil, 
Alesander, Translated by Philip into Latin as Seere tum seere- 
torum, this pseudo-Aristotdian work, containing the essence of 
practical wisdom and oceult science, became onc of the most 
popular books of the later Middie Ages. 

In literature the influence was more pervasive. The legetids of in iei««i 
the Hoty Gr ail have elements of undoubted Syri an origin. The 
Crusaders must have heard støries from the Kaltlah and the 
Årabian Nights and carried them back with them. Chaucer's 
Squierés Tale is an A ration Ni g At s story. From oral sour ces 
Boceaccio derived the Oriental tales incorporatcd in his De~ 
c arner on. To the Crusaders wc may also ascribe European mission- 
ary interest in Arabic and other Islatnic la ngu ages. Men like 
Raymond Lull (f 1314) were convinced by the failure of the 
Crusades of the futility of the military method in dealing with 
the "i nfidd". Lull, a C atal an, was the lirst European lo promote 
Oriental studies as an instrument of a paciftc Crusade in which 
persuadon should replace violence. In 1276 he founded at 
Miramar a college of friars for the studv of Arabic; it was prob- 
iibly through his influence that in 1311 the Council of Vicnne 
resolved fo create chairs of Arabic and Tartar at the Un iver- 
si tics of Paris, Louvain and Salamanca. 

In the realm of warfare the influttices, as is to be expected, are 
more noticcable. The usc of the crosabow, the wcaring of heavy 11 
mail by knight and horse and the usc of cottoti pads under the 
armour are of Crusading origin. In Syria the Franks adopted the 
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taLor 1 and the naker* for thefr militarybands*\Ybich hithcrto had 
been served on ly by trumpets and horns. Thcy Jearned from t hc 
na ti ves how to train carrier-pigcona 3 to convey mJlitkry s n formå- 
tipn and borrowed from them the practiee of celebrating victorv 
by illuminations and the kntghtly sport of the toumament 
(jfafd)- In faet a large part of the institution of chivalry de- 
veloped on the piains of Syna. The growing use of armorial 
bearings and heraldic deviees was due to contact with Moslem 
knights. J he two-headed eagle/ the fleur-dolis a and the hvo 
keys ntay bc ehed as elements of Moslem heraldry of this period* 
Salåh-al-Din probably had the eaglc as his cresL Most Mani luks 
bore names of animals, the corresponding images of which they 
bfa^oned on their shields. M am luk ru lers had different ecrpSj 
which gave rise tu the praetice of distinguishing by heraldk 
designs on shields, banners p badges and coats of arms. Baybars' 
crest Was a lton T like that *»f i b n-T u l u ri befbre hirri, and Sultan 
UarqQq's (f 1398) was the faleon. In Hurope eoats of arms 
appear in a rudimenrary form at the end of the eleven th conto ry; 
the begi ri ning of Engtish hera Idry dates from the early part of 
the twelfth. Among modern Moslems the star and trescent 
and the lion and sun form the sole remnant of heraldry, ^Azurc" 
(Ar. /å&a zvard) and ot her terms tised in heraldry iestify to ibis 
conneetion between the European and Moslem institut tons - 
i he Crusadcs also fost er cd the impro vement of siege taetics. 
ind udi n g the art of sapptng and mming, the employmeni of 
mangonels and battering-rams and the app I kation of various 
combustibles and explosives. Gunpowder was evidently invented 
in C tiina, where it wns tised mainly as an incendiary. About 
1240 it was introdueed by the Mongols in to Europe, There the 
app I kation of its explosive force to the propubion of missiles p 
Le, the invention of fire-arms h was accom plis hed ahorn a æntury 
iater. No historiati of the Crusadcs makes an allusion lo it, The 
ftrst European roespe for gun po tyder wc find appended to a 
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Coniuk pm ihb-YMkr*> Tm'rM XavnH, ed. L. ChAkho (Ikirut, iM), 

’/ *d. p, Rjivnisat (Pj ri«, 

j.jiL Mb I, Ct. feuyuti. jfanr, lim], ii, p , iSfe, 

i t jAil . L ’ 1 * ^ Ct ' int »How thb ivmbol of Sirmcrian iiiittnuiiy- ASmj vr r p. 479. 

:; É f 11 4 'Oxford, t 9 j$ r pp. 2J-4- This, 

• ^ ^ »prtuii rirmfnu of ii^nnitin' art, wns knavm m Ti 

t«E«r« * n Uh? CoimJian co*t arm « for Fnu,«. 
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work written ahout 1300 by a ceriain Marc the Greek; Bacon + s 
rccspe is apocryphat. Shortly before 1300 I lasan al-Ratmnåh 
(the lancer) Najm-al-Dln al-Ahdab, probably a Syrian, coni- 
poscd a treat ise en titled al-furu$$y*ih w-al-Manåsib al-Har- 
&iyah 1 (horsemanship and military exercises), which rnenrions 
sallpetre* a component of powder ( and contains pyrotcchnic 
recipes to which those aseribed to Marc bear dose resemblancc, 

One of the carliest references to the lise uf funpowder Is in 
aJ^Uman (f 1348)* 

The Crusaders toak with thern from Italy and Normandy a in 
substantiel knowkdge of military masonry which was partly 
passed on to the Arab®, as the architccture csf the Citadel of 
C airo indicates. Casiles and ch ure hus were the ir m ain s truet ures;. 

Most of the caslles, ind u ding Hisn al-Akråd, ahMarqåb au ri 
aUShaqTf Belfort :, are ex t .1 nt , In Jerusalem pari s of the ("hurch 
of the Huly Sepulchre, "Solomon 1 ® Stables" ncar the Aqsn 
Mosque and se ver al of the vaulted hazaars arc thdr work. The 
Church of the Scpulchre and the Dorne of the Rock were de- 
li hera te ly indtal ed by se veral ehurehes of the mund "temple" 
type, of which Four are found in England and others in France, 

Spain and Germany, In Beirut the so-called F Umari Mosque 
was built as the Church of St. John by Baldwtn lin 1 1 to, The 
Cmsading arch is generally of the pointed form and the vaufting 
simph\ iisuaUy groined. The most bu au ti ful relic of Frankisk 
art in Cairo is a doorway taken from the Christian church 
of T Akka in 1 2gi and incorporated tn the Mosque of al-Nasir; 1 

In the realm of agriculturc p industry and cOfiimerce the \ h . n . 

C rusa des produted mueh greater results than in the realm D f 
i nt el I eet, They explain the populaHzaiion in the regions of the n M "' rv 
Western Mcditerranean of sudi new plnnts and crops as sesame 
and carab* milJct and riee * lemons and melons, apricois and 
shallots. "Carob 1 * is Arabi c kAarruS (originally Assyrian) ; 

11 Iemon ,p is Arabic laymun^ of Indic or Maky origirt; and boih 
M shallot M and 11 scallfrm”, meaning originally the union of 
Ascalon, preserve the name of the Palestmiån towm For many 
years apricots were called the plums of Damascu®. Aiso rherc 
were ot her trees and products which were stmultaneoiisly di dused 

1 E SU ra r La in Ar. an c 3 Fr Ir. by R^innuil und ^vé, /c^rfg/ *r r 4, 

vol stiv (iSkrø), pp. J57-337. Sec al« vob iti, pp, 193 iff. 

* 7 V^/(Ciiro f 131 i) r p. son. 1 Set WW. p fc 0*1. 

* Cf. ikhove, p 5lS. +, t5Éinn3e +p , Ar. u'Mitm, ia^lrrifrd trom Auyn*n through 
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through Mostern Spain and Sieily, and in certain i nst an ces it is 
not penible to tell whether the bridge was Syria or one of 
these two other countrics. 

While in the Orient, the Franks acquired new tastes, espccUdly 
in perfiimesj spices, sweetmeats and other tropical products of 
Arabia and India with which the marts of Syria were well 
Stocked* These tastes later supported the commerce of Italien 
and Mcditerranean rities« Incense and other fragrant gtims of 
Ara hi the damask rose (Rosa d$masti.ttd) and sweet scents in 
which Damascus special ized and numerous fragrant volatile oils 
and attars 1 of Persia bccame favourites. Atum and aloes figtired 
among the new drugs with which they becamc aequainted, At 
the capture of Cæsarea tn i ioi the Gertæse, we are told, reedved 
as their portion of the bøoty more than sixteen tho usand pounds 
of pepper, C loves and other aromatk spices toget her with pepper 
and stmi I ar oondiments c arne into use in the Occident in the 
twclfth century, and from that time on no banqust was com piete 
withour $piced dLshes, Gin ger (Ar. and Pers. of Skr. 

orig in) was added to the Cnisaders' 1 menu in Egypt. More 
important than alt others is sugar (Ar, tuMar, ultimately Skr j. 
Europeans had bitherto used honey for swwtemng their foods. 

On the maritime plain of Syria p wherc childrcn ean still he seen 
sucking sugar-cane p the Franks bccame aequainted with this 
plant which has sinec playrd such an import am role in our 
domestic economy and mediea! prescriptions, William of Tyre- 
(f ca. 1190) h who knew Arabie and wrote the most daborate 
medieval account of rhe Criisades : from 1095 to 11841, has Eeft ns 
interesting observations cm the sugar plan tat ions of his native 
town. Sugar was the first Juxury mtroduced into the West and 
nothing rise so delighied the Western palate. With it went soft 
drinks, waters tinetured by destillation with roses, violcis or other 
flowers, and all varieties of candy and sweetmeats. 

Windmills appear fim in Normandy in ti So and betray w'»m. 
Crusading origin. 1 Water-whcels (sing, noria„ from Ar. tuf ur ah) whwLl 
existed in Europe befone this period hut the Crusadcrs took back 
with them an improved type. This Syrian type may still be seen 
in Germany near Bayrcuth. 4 In Syria it goes back to Roman 

1 Set above, p. 

1 "Hiafork rerum"* in fimttift øcei&ntam:, ™l- h p. >5^« Ja^qu« de Viny,, 

1 'His-lorta meruMimitiiiiii". tfi Hangar*, vol i. p. 1075. * Cf. abovi: r p t 

1 M. Sobemlttun, art, a H,ima" a Etuytipfmdia &J hlim. 
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days, but was presumably improved upon by such nat i ve 
engineers as Qaysar ibn-Musaftr Ta'åslf (f 1251), 1 an Egyptian, 
who was in the service of the ruler of Ham ah and produecd Lhe 
earliest hut one of the Arabk cd es ti al globes extant.* As early as 
the days af Yaqiit a (f 1229) and abu-abFida* 1 (f (331), Mamah 
was noted for its water*whecls. These wheels, tv hose perpetual 
wailmg has lulled to sleep coumless generations of Hamåtites, 
are still one of the glories of that andent towrj. 

Kot all of the new tastea devdoped werc gas tronom i tu Esped- 
ally in the matter of fashions, dothing and home fumishing were 
new des i res and demands creatcri* The custom of wearing beards 
was then spread. Retuming Crusaders imrodticed in to their 
honies the rugs, carpets and tapestries of which Western and 
Central Asta had for Jong made a specialty, Fabrics such as 
muslin, baldachln, damask, 5 sarcenct or Saracen stuff, atlas 
(from Ai% øf laf), velvet, silk and satin,* dame to hc more ap- 
predated. Jewds manufactured by Damascene and Cairene 
Jei.vs, toilet art ides and powders became mueh sought after* 
Mirrors of glasa coated with a metallic film replaced those of 
polished stcef. Camlcts (sing, kAam/i jA), tamel Vhak and fine furs 
aequired wider vogue. The rosa ry became familiar, 7 European 
pilgrims sent home Arub rdiquarks for rite kccping of Christian 
rdics. 1 i th fine cloihes and metallic wares went ]aequers and 
dyestufis, such as indigo p and new colours, such as lilac (fr. Ar. 
iayiak\ original ty Pers.)« c arm i tie and crimson (both fr. Ar. 
qirm&i t originally Skr ). Grad u at ly centres appeared in Europe 
for manufacturing vares, rugs and doths in imitation of the 
Orient al prnducts, as at Arras, whose fabrics became highly 
prizetL Stained-glass Windows became popular in churchesA 
Benjamin of I ude!a, HI wbo visited Antioch under the Franks,, 
speaks of its mi nu faet ure of glass. Or tental works of art in glass, 
pottery, gold, silver and en amel derved as models for European 
products. 

The creation of a new European market for Oriental agricui- 


1 Se* H?n KhjiflUi£n, ir. de Sku«, tril iii. pp. 471-3* vd. W, p. 

rrfrxs to u^tcr-whi-tL ipt ('anton, Chtnu. 

* Hov tu the Mumo ftutofiak cjf S *\ .j«, 

' . * Tafmim t, p. 263 . * S« ^hav c, pp. 346 , 

r thj!]] Ar. ujrdM, n_ • c-rrLfcfiiM.Tk of Tj.M-tL-1'injf (u^km j. city in 


i '-hinn friins wtødi rhi* sLLL ijriffinatty ramf. 
* !wc ilwvr. p r 631, * SeV*bov Cj 
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fural products and industrial commoditics, together witK the 
nccessity of transporting pilgrims and Cru&aders* stimulat ed 
maritime aetmiy and internatinnal tråde to an extent unknown 
since Roman days, Marseilles beg an to rival the 1 Lalian city 
republics as a shipping centre and share in. the accruing weajth. 

The fi nand al needs of Lhe new situation netessitated a Sarger 
supply and a more rapid circulation of money- A system of erédif 
notes was ihereupon tle vised. Pirms of bankers arosc in Gcnoa 
and PLsa vvirh branch offices in the Levant. The Templars began 
to use Eettcrs of credir, 1 receivt: money on deposit and lend at 
interest. Perha ps the earliest goEd coin struck by Latins was the 
Bysanitmus Sartutnatus min fed by Veneti ans in the HøEy Land 
and bearing Arabic inskriptions. The eonsular offtee, primarily 
commcrrial rat her than diplomatic* now made lts appearanec. 

The tirst eo nsuls in histøry wvre Geneese accrcdited to r Akka in 
i 1 So. They were followed by those sent to Egypt * 

An important invention connected with this maritime activity Cm opaii 
of the Crusades is the eoinpass. The Chincse were probably the 
first to discover the directive property of the magnetic needle, 
bul the Moslems, who very early carried on lively trade between 
the Persian Gulf and Far Eastern waters,,* were the first to make 
practical use of that discovcry by applymg the ncedle to naviga¬ 
tion. ’l his application must have taken place in the eJevcnth 
Centura' if not e arlier, bul for commercia] reasons was kept secret. 

In Europe, Italian sailors were the first to use the eoinpass. The 
actual use naturally antedates the literary references, of which 
the iirst to occur in a Moslem Work is in a Per si an eolteedon 
of anekdotes, Jawåmt ai-Hi idydt wa-LaudmC til-Jliwåyåt* 
written by Muhammad ab'Auii about 1230. One story tella how 
the author as a satlor found his way by means of a fish rubhed 
with a magnet. The lirst literary intention in Latin sources 
belongs to the fate tivelfth oentury, thus antedating the Persi an 
reference. 

The number of Franks assimilated by the native Sy ria ns and JUc£*l 
Falestinians is hard toestimatc, 5 Among the modem population * ,lw ' % ' uTr 

1 Enjf. M chnzk F| eeme* from Ar. 

1 SHiiban, pp. J S« above, p. 343. 

* Sre Nifiiuu'd Dln, fmlrtfa'iu-ti&m A? iks faitJmi* a/r(fjiJyft 

(l.nnil^rv, 1929), p. ip Ct. F. Ihrth and W. W. Rocktull, CAxx-J *irAea (St. 
rVterzbuitf, igifk pp. 2S-9. C i. 5 .. S. Njdavi, in Iilmmit Culfurt. vol. xvi \ 10421 
P- W * »bove, pp. 643-4- 
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flair is quite eomrmin, Certain families, mainly Christian I.ebati- 
tse, such as ihe Karam, the Faranjtyah (Frankisb) and the 
Salfbi (Crusaditig), have preser ved traditions of descent from 
[rankish ancestry. Among other family names Sawiya is said 
(o bc deri ved frorrt Savcie* Duwayhi from de Douaj and Bar- 
dawi] is undouhtedly BaldwinJ The last name also figures in 
tbt- topography of Palrstinc and northem Sinai, One Falcstinian 
village, Sinjil, perpetuates the name of Saiot-Gålléfi, and another, 
al-Kaynah, thai of Renaud. On the other hånd the ])ru?e claim 
fo sortie conncetion with a coimt de Dreux is due to a pop u I ar 
etymology that has m> basis in faet. 1 

1 S«? p, 640, n. 6 . 1 Kiltf, &r**i /Vrp 15. 
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fN other than. Medern annals the rise and prospcrily of such 
a dyn asty as the M amluk b hard ly cemceivablc. Even in thrse 
annals it is most remarkable, al most uniquc, The M am Juks 
wm, as the name indicatcs,’ a dyn asty of slaves, slaves of varied 
races and nationalitics forming a military oligarehy in an alien 
land. These slave sultans clear ed their Syrian-Egypttan dom a in 
of the remnant of the Crusaders, They checked for ever the ad- 
vance of the redoubtable Mongol hordes of Hulagu and of 
Tfmfir, whn might othenvisc have changed the entire eoursc of 
historv and culture in Western Asia and Egypt. Bccause of this 
check Egypt was spared the devastation that hefell Syda and 
al-Traq and enjoyed a continuky in culture and poUtical institu¬ 
tions v.'hich no ot her Mos lem land out sule Arabia en joyed. For 
about two and three- qu arter centuries (1250-1517) the Manduks 
dominated one of the most turbulent areas of the tvorld, keeping 
themselves all the whiferacialJy distinet, Thoughon the wholc un- 
cultured and bloodthiraty, their keen appredation of art and archi- 
tectur« would have beun a credtt to any civil ized dyn as ty and makes 
C air o even nowone of the beauty spots of the Moslemworid. And 
finally, when they ivere overthrown in t 5 17 by the Ottoman SalTm, 
the last of the local dynasti« that had devooped on the ruins of the 
Ar ab caliphate expjred, clearing the way for the establishment of 
a new and non-Arab ca tip hate, that of the Ottoman Turks. 

The fou ndat ion of MamEuk power was la id by Shajar-a]-Durr p 
widow of the AyyQbid al-Salih (f T249) and originally a Turkish ] 
or Armen i an slave. Formerly a bondmaid and member of the 
harem of the Caliph abMusta^tm, Sh&jkr entered the service of 
al-Salih, by whom she was freed after she had borne him a son. 
On her assutnptton of sovercign power her former caliph-master 
addressed a scathmg note to the amirs of Egypt saying: 4 Tf ye 
have no man to rul c you, Jet us kn6w and wc will send vou one. 111 
s S« aberne, p T J35, F» 1. * Stilfil &***> itri. ii, p, 39. Set abave, p, 655. 
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Lor fight)* days the sultan ah h the only Moslem woman to rule a 
country in Norlh Africa and Western Asia ( continued to fimetion 
as sote soverclgn in the lands which had once produced CIco* 
patra and Zcnohia, She struck coins in hor owrt name 1 and had 
herself mentioned in the Friday prayer. And when the am Irs 
chose her associate and comm 3 n der-i n-ch i ti ( (alabtg aJ-*aséitr) t 
ht-al-Dm Aybak, 1 for sultan, she married him. In the first years 
oE his reign Aybak was busy erusbing the legitimist AyyGbid 
party of Syna, deposing thediikl joint-king aJ-Ashraf and doing 
away w\th tus own general who had disttngutshed himsdf 
against Louis IX. In the meantime the queen was not only 
sharing her consor^s power but keeping him in subordination. 
Finally, on hearing that he wns contemplatfcg anot her marriage* 
she had him murdered while taking his bath, after a bal! game, 
in the royal palace in the Citadel of Cairo. Immodiatdy after 
she was hersel f battered to death with wooden shoes by the slave 
woiiien of Aybak + s first wife and her body was cast from a tower.* 

Aybak (1250—57) was the first of the Mamluk sultans. The series 
U som c wh at arbit rar i ly di vided into two dynasties: Ba^tri (1250- 
1390) and Burji (13S2--1 5 17;, fhe Bahri Mamluks had their origin 
tn the pure hased bodyguard of the Ayyubid al-Salih, 1 who settled 
his slaves in barracks on the isle of al-Rawdah irt the NTle. fc The 
Bahris were chiefly 1 urks and Mongols. 5 In their poltcy of secur- 
ing the services of forelgn slaves as a bodyguard the Ayvubids 
folluwed the precedemcstahljshed bythecaliphsof Baghdad* with 
thc same event ual results,* The bondmen of yesterday became the 
atmy comin anders of loday and the sultans of totnorrow. 

1 hc Burjis represent a I ater importa don + Their origin was 
likewsse a bodyguard, but it was founded by the Bahri Mamluk 
QalawGn (1 2 70-90V Ihey were mostly Circassian slaves who 
were quartered in the towers (Ar. slng. burj) of the citadel. In 
.^11 there were twenty-four Bahri Mamluks,* exetuding Shajar- 


1 With llie exeeptiftn D f ttrCiipi edn* »trmk in tndk and Fåm r licfA sire the: enh" 
eft« beartng a Mr>ilrm wonun't a-vint. 

’ Ue waj i Turlt, 11 tb? hun« ("_r mwm+A,£ iirin«) ta&atea. Maqnii, Ir. 
^tremrrr. vol. i (pi. i) t p, j. ^ 

t 3 ! Kk ‘>“^ vo[ - *'» P -SV. vol. m, p_ joi. 

Al.ouIFiilS , vol. Lti. p, tS8i iWKbiiMQn, vol. v, p. .73, 

CotlcH|(.inl]y rrfcrrf-d: to aa Bahr, scu 

iDj si,yi,i ' ™‘ ij - ► s«- d-«*.. 

’ s*z ibo*«. p. 466. * Kor tn ble of Babri Mnmlulu ter p. €r t 3. 
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al-Dur r. and twenty-three Burjb, The Burjis reeogniied no 
principle of hercditary succession and followed no policy uf 
nepotism, Thetr thronc bdonged to hi ni who con Ed capture it or 
induce the armrs to elect him. to Lt. In se veral Bahri and Eurji 
i nstarsces slaves rat her than sons of the sultan succeeded him. 
A large number of the sultans met violen! dcaths while still 
youfig, 1 he average reign of the M amluk sultans was less than 
six years. 

1 hc first task con front i ng the new dynas ty was to con solidste 
Tir tam »he kingdom and guard it® frontiers, Aybak spcnt most of his 

rrpdM time on the battlefkdd in Syda, PaJestine and Egypt. Al- 

Mu^affar Sayf-aEDtn Qtffuz (1259-60),, while acting as regent 
(né iå flf-sfiltana/i) and befare deposing his yourig protégt-% 
al-Man^ur T Ali p Aybak's son> and usurping the throne, rcpelled 
an attack from ihe Ayyiibjd sultan of al-Karak, The Syrian 
Ayy Obids eonsidered themselves the legs t i imte successors of their 
Egypt Jan kinsmen, Ko sooner had the Ayyubid invasion of Egypt 
Ijeen repulsed than the T art ar army of Ilulågu, led by Kitbugha„ 
Liecame a danger, Hølagu s envoys 1 to Qutur were executed by 
Lhe latter and the issue was settled at f Ayn lalut (1260). In this 
battle Baybars led the vangu ard and distinguished himsdf as a 
general» but Qutuz look eornmand in person to wards the end, 

I he Tartar army wasrouted. leaving Kitbugha and other Itaders 
dcad on the held. Egvpt was spared the horrible desolation 
vished upon its neighbnuD which was now occtipied by the 
Mamluk amty, Baybars expected to receive Alrppo its a fief in 
recognition of his military service, but the sultan disapposnted 
him, Qn the way home w ard through Syria, while hunting with 
Qutui,. a felEow-eonspirator addressed the sultan and kissed his 
hånd while Ray bars stabbed him in the neck with a s word 
(Octobcr 24, ia6o), s The murdered sultan was succeeded by the 
murderer. Qutuz daimcd to have buen a grand-nephew of a 
Khwarizm Shah 3 and is said to have been captured by the 
1 artars and sold in Damaseus, wliere he was purehased by 
Aybak, 

Al-MaJik al-^åhir (conqueror) Rukn-al Din (pillar of the 

1 liic Jetter ihey wrid ii prciervid in M^rM, tr. Quitnm^n t ¥oh i fpt- i), 
pp- tul-i, 

1 Alm al-Rdl*. *ul, Éii, p. lbo KtutlilQh, vol. v T p. 380, Cf. Knold, Ir 
tjuatieuset*, vd. 1 (pi. i> h p_ iij, 

1 SuyGfi, f/fc/n F toI. ii, p. 40 . £« nbcve* p. 4 S 2 . 
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faith« Baybars al-Bunduqdåri 1 {i 260-77}*the most dlstinguished 
of Mamluk sultans, was originally a Turkish slave, When young 
he was sold in to Da masais for eight hundrod d irham s, but was 
returned ørt accøunt of a defect in one øf his blut! eyes. His last 
name, meaning belongtng to the arbalestcr {åitnduqddr\ he 
acquired from the master who owned hiin in Fdaniah beføre hc 
was purchased by the AyyGbtd aUSalih* Al*§alih first appointcd 
him eomrnander øf a section of his bodyguard, from which 
position he worked his way into the highest in the land. Tall p 
du sky in comptexiøn* commanding in vøice r brave and energetic, 
he pøssessed thc quaJitics of leadership amøng Enen. 

Baybars was thc first great Mamluk, thc real foundcr of 
Mamluk power. E lis first lauréb hc won ågainst the Mongols on 
thc fidd of 'Ayn Jalut; but his title to farne rests mainly on his 
mim er gus campaigns against the Cmsaders^ 3 It was iltese 
campaigns which brokc the back bone øf Franktsh opposition 
and made possible the final victories wmi by his successors 
Qalawun and abAshraf. In connectiun wirh one øf his last 
expeditsons into northern S>Tia he erushed for ever thc power of 
\ ht: Assassins. In the mcantime his genera!s had extended his 
dominion westward over tlur Berbers and southward over Nubia, 4 
which was now permanent ly con qu vred by an Egyptian sultan. 

Baybars was more than .1 miJEtary teader. Kot only did lie 
organ ize the army, n* build thc navy and strengthen the fortrejses 
of Syria, but he dug canals* improved harbours and connected 
C atro and Danmscus by a swift pusta! service requiring only 
føur days, Relays of hørses stood in readiness at each post 
station, The sultan cøuld play polo in both capitals almost 
tvithin the same weck. Bcsides the ordinary mail the Mamluks 
perfeeted the pigeon post, whøse earrivrseven under thc FStimids 
had their pedigrees fcept in special registers.® Baybars fostered 
public works, beautified mosques and establishcd religious and 
charitable endowments, Of his architcctural monuments * both 
the great mosque (1269; and the school bearing his namc have 
survi ved- The mosejue was t urn ed into a fort by Napoleon and 
later into & rationing depot by the British army øf occupatiøn- 
The present ^ahiriyah library in Damascus is thc s true ture 

1 “BendocqiittlnT* of fri ar ca Foto, tr. Yule, ind ed.* val. i t P- 22 - 

1 Abu vol iv h p. il; KytuU, vol. L, p. 109. 

* S« abovCf pp, /ff. * Iba-KWdån, v 4 . p. 41W. 

1 Scc abuv*, pp $2 j, * CaPiuli Kmubi, vol l„ pp. I Ifrl 
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ander the dorne of whith he was bu ried. 1 fe was the first sul tun 
in Fgypt to appoint four qldh p represent! ng the four ørthodox 
rites, and organize the Egyptian makmil on a s y^ tema tic and 
permanent basis. 11 is religions orthodoxy and 7,eal r loge ther 
with the glory he brought to Islam in the høly war p combmed to 
make his namc a rival to that of Hårfin. In legendajy history 
il looms even higher than Salah-al-Dln f s. His romance and 
that of Anlar remain to the present day more pop u I ar in the 
Arab Orient than the Årabian Nigkts* 

A feature of Baybars 1 reign was the many alliances he struek 
with Mongol and European powers. Soon after he became sultan 
he allied himself with the ehicf khån of the Golden Horde 1 or 
Mongols of Qipehåq (Baybars' binhplace) in the valley of the 
Volga. Common opposition to the Il-Khans of Persia dietat ed 
the policy, 1 he Egyptian envoys went tiirough Conslantifiople, 
where Michael Palatologus p fæ of Latin ChrisUanity p authorized 
the restoration of the andent inosque * destroyed by the Cru- 
saders during their occupation of ihat city, Baybars sent p at the 
emperods request p a Melkite patriarch to Constantmople for 
those of that persuaaion in its rcalm. He signed conimercial 
trea ties with Charles of Anjou (1264), king of Sfcily and hrotherof 
Louis IX* as well asw r ith James of Aragon and AJfbnso of Scville. 

A most spectacular event of Bay bars 1 reign was his 3 na u gura¬ 
tion of a Tiew series ol Abbasid cahphs wha carried the name 
but none of the au t hor i ty of the Office* J he s ult an "s object was 
to con fer legitÉmaey upon his crown p give his court an air of 
primacy in Modem cyes and check the *Alid intngues which* 
c ver since Fatimid davs, were especially rife in Egypt. To this 
end he invited from Oamascus in June I26i p an unde of the 
last r Abbasid caliph and son of the Caliph aJ-?ahir who had 
escaped the Baghdad massacre* and installed him with great 
pomp and cercmony as the Caliph aLMustansijv 3 I he would-bc 
pensioncr-caliph svas first e&cortcd from Syria in State* with uven 
Jews and Christians cairymg aloft the forah and the Gospel, 
and the soundness of his genealogy was passed upon by a council 
of jurists. I hc sultan in tum received from his puppet caliph a 


x <M ihrir dnuspMults, imti Communirt*, 175,000 Uy Jcnd in 4 ml ttfM 

w^fe foynjl ilt J(jL|o in a lUjpUrrd pereoni* nirnp in Watm fiffmam- 
Ste attTt* p. fin. 
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diploma of in vestiture gi ving Kim authority over Egypt, Syria, 

Diyi r Bakr, al-yijiiz, aTYaman and the Und of the Euphrates. 

Three mon ih ti la ter Baybart rashly set out from Cairo to re- 
estabtish his caltph in Baghdad h but after rcaching Damascus 
abandoned him to his fate. ATMustan^ir was attacked in the 
desert by the Mongol governor of Baghdåd and was never heard 
from again. 

One year Jater another scion of the ’Abbåsid housc made his 
way to Cairo and was i nstal led by Ray bars as al-y Skim. One 
descendant of atd^åkim after another n for two and a half een- 
turies, held thepseudo-ealiphsite, whose ineumbentswertsatisfied 
with ha ving their nami-s inscribcd on the eoinage and mentioned 
in the Friday prayers in Egypt and Syna. With onc e^ception 
none of them had his name cited in the Makkah prayers. Their 
most imporlant du ties consisted in administering the religions 
endowrments (waqf) and otficiating at the ceremony of insfalling 
the new sultan. Certain Moslem ru lers, induding semc from 
India and the Ottoman Bayaztd I (1394), sectired from them 
diplomas of invest! ture, whicb in real i ty had no signihcance. In 
1412, on the death of the Eurji. aI-Kasir T the Caliph ab*Adil 
al-Musta'in declared himsdf sultan and rutød for a fcw davs, 
only to be deposed by al-Mu'ayyad Shaykh ''1412-3l). J Certain 
caliphs were dismissed from office on grounds of dislovahy 
to the Rabn f Ali (1376-81) and to the Burjis Barquq (1382-98) 
and Ina! (1453-60)+ When tn 1517 the Ottoman Sultan SalTm 
wxesied Egypt from the Maunluks he carried away with him 
to Constantinople the Caliph al-Mutaw&kkil, the last of the line. 3 

After Baybars the outstanding Mainluk figure w r as aUMalik Qai&wan 
aUMansur SayftaM)in Qalawun (1279-90)^ Originally, like 
Baybars, a TurkL&h slave from Qipchaq* the youthful Qalawiln 
was earried to Egypt., and Jikewlse sold to al-Så I ih, as lus sur- 
name ai-SaJihi ind i ca tes. His other surname al-AIfi (thousander) 
suggests the heavy price paid for htm, a t ha lis and dinars, 11 and 
shows that the M am Luk sultans wtxe not ashamed of their lowly 
origin,. QaJåwQn secured the rhrnnc by deposing his ward Sala- 
mish (i279) T Baybars 1 seven-year-old son, whohad sutceeded hi^ 
ni net een-year-o Id brot her, the pleasurc-Joving Barakah (1277-9). 

1 lim Td^hri EireJi, vol. ri f pt 5 .pp.267^. 3 * 3 '«*SayOti, #Vr*,v*l r ii p pp, 6 S 71; 
ilm-Iyis, v^L. 1 , pp. 357' 9 - 

3 Sce ubovr, p r 4S9; bdow, p. 705. 

* Suyflti r /^ F vol. il, p, Sk?;. Mscjrtfl, Ir (.iiiiitrcmtre, vcL ii (pL 3), p y t. 
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Qalawun w<is the otiJy Mamluk in whosc linft the succession 
continued to the fourth generation, The last Bah ri, al-Sål ih 
Hajji, was his grcat-grandsom 

No sooner had Qalåwun establlshed hlntsdf in power than the 
Mongol I [-Khans of Persta began to threaten his Syriati domain. 
Among these Abåqa (1265-81), who was Hulågu's son and 
successor, and Abåqa's son Arghun (1284^11, had Christian 
leanings and entered i nto n egot i a ti o ns with the pope and ot her 
European courts urging a fresh Crusade with a view to driving 
tlte Egyptians out of Sy ri 3. The schcnie did not materialize* 
Abåqa s army, though superior in number and partly reinforted 
by Armenians, Franks and Ocor^ians, was badly defeated in 
1280 at Ijims, 1 Shnrtly after this the Mongols adopied blanu 
I he sultan strcngthened the existing amicable relations with the 
Golden Horde, the Byzamtinc emperor, the republic of Genoa 
and the Rings of Franee, Castile and SiciJy, Even the ruler of 
Ceylon dtspatched to his cmirl an embassy w ilh a lerfer which no 
one in Cairo could read. Little Armenia was ravaged for the 
help its people had given to the Mongols and the C rus ariers* 
castles were reduced * Tripoli, which wns levelled to the grøund, 
was rebu at a few years tater, not on its former site, but se vend 
miles from the sea ivhere tt now statids on the banks of the abu- 
Alt (QldTsha), Touard the end of his reign Qalåwun issued 
orders exeluding his C hristian subjecSs from all government 
offiecs. 

Qalåw un won distincdoti in ot her fields. Hc renovated on a 
grand sealc the citadels ot Aleppo, Ba + labnkk and Damascus«- Jn 
( airo hc erected a hospital, connected with a school-niosque, and 
a mausoleum a £tomb* ll, cbapd pl ) f which exhibrts to the present 
day its remarkable arabesque tracery and fine marble: titosaic. 
liut his hospital (aKMåristan at-Mansuri.i, whose remains con- 
stitu te the earl i es t relics of a Moslem hospital ex tant, is the most 
farnous of his buddings, The sultan is said to have reccived the in¬ 
spiration while lying ill with cølic in the Nuri Hospital at Damas- 
eus, where hc made a vow to establish a simi I ar institution in Cairo 
in the event of his recovcry, The strueture, f nduding not only the 
hospital proper with annæs but ako a sehoot and a mosque, 
was complet ed 111 1284, It com prised special wards for segregat- 


1 iv, pp r G 5-1 th- Mi*qrTii H tf- ™J, il (pt.iKpP- *5*40- 
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Stig various diseases, such as fevers p ophthalmia and dysentcry. 
and was provided with laboratorier, a dispensary, baths p kilthen s 
and store-rooms. The chicf of ils ni ed i ca I siaflf gave i nst ruet ton in 
a properly equipped leclurc-room. It had an c ndo w ment ySel din g 
about a million dir hams an mial ly h employed male and female 
atten dan s s and was open to the stok of both sexcs . 1 So dose ly 
associated with the euring of infirmities did this sultan thus 
become that his robe preserved in his mausoleum has since hss 
lime been. touched by thou sands of du mb children p barren wives 
and dise ased peoplc who belicvcd in its heaiing virtuos. 

The onty exploit of Qalawun's son and successor al-Malik 
skAshraf (the most noble) Rhaltl (1290-93) was the conquest 
of T Akka in May \zgi* lis cnpEure precipitated the fali of the 
few rem Luning ports in the porsens ion of |he Franks. fF A 
mournful and solitary silence prcvaikd along the coast which 
had so lang resouridcd with the WTORLD'S DEBATE. 7 '* In 1302 
the Tetnplarå who had established a last foolhold in the isEet of 
Arwid (Aradus}, off the nofth Sy rian coasl, were cxpclled! with 
great slaughter by al-Ashmfs younger brot lier and successor 
al-Malik al-Ni sir Muh ammad. 

Al-N af ir shares with al~Mutamassik the unique dlstmction of Moaizab 
having rulcd thrice; 1293 - 4 , 1298-1308 and 1309 - 40 , * He ca 
first to the throne at the age of ninc p and his reign is ihe Inngest 
among the M amluks and one of the longest in Moskxn annals , 6 
During his ru le the last serious invasions of the Mongols look 
placc under the seventh II-Khan Ghazan Mahmud, in whose 
reign Islam was final ly rcrogniaed as the State religion of the 
ll-Khånate/ The Egyptian artuy, iu sise ahout a third of thai of 
the Mongols, was routed (December 23 , 12991 east of Hims by 
the invadtng army, said to have numbered a hundred thousandj 
reiufareed by Anmenians and Geargians- The Mongols con- 
tinued their victorious march and carEy in 1300 oceupied Damas- 
cus 1 which rhey spared from piHagr, but the rest of northem 
Syria had another sad experiencc of pi under and rapine. In 
March of that year they evacustcd the Syrhn Capital whthout 
reducing its citadel and the Egyptians reoccupicd all the land. 

Three years I ater Ghizan's fresh exped ilion was checked at 

1 Mnqrtøj, Kkifef, vel. ri. pp. 406-7. 1 S« 6|& P 

* Gibbcm, p£ffin* r ed. Buiy, voL vi, p. 3G5, 1 Sre iibaw, p. 553. 

1 Cf. nbove, pp. 4frt + rt. 2, 520, ft, 2, * Se* ftbove r p. 46S. 
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Marj al-Suflar, south of Dama5cus. , For the fourth time the 
Mamluks had beaten the most dangerous rnnmy Egypt had lo 
contend with since the Moslem eonquest. No successor of Ghazan 
dareel ride s not h er encounter. 

Soon after the Mongol evaeuation of Damascus al-Nåsir 
brought the Druzes of the Lebanon, whose 12,000 bowmen had 
harassed his arrny in irs retreat a few months before, to a severe 
reckon i ng_ Other schismatie sects indudmg r AlIds in Kisrawln 
were aSso chastised,* Fhe Maronites of nørthem Lebanon were 
almost erushed. in 1302 and subsequent years he repeatedly 
devastated the tin happy land of the Armenians. 3 On his Chris¬ 
tian and JewLsh subjects he re-enfarced the ontvvorn restri etions 
of 1 Urnar il and abMutawakkiL 

Al-Nisir's long reign is better known for his aehievements in 
thereaimof pcaccratherthan war/Lhe sultan himself wasshorl in 
stature and lame in onc foot, but he had a taste for the beautiful 
and never wearied of Etixurious living and lavishi ng extravagant 
adomment on his surroimdings. On his return to his residcnce 
in the citadel from a trip abroad his retinue spread before 
his mare rugs and costly fabrics for a distance of sonie four 
tho usand cybits. \\ hi le on a holy pilgrimage his table was sup- 
plied throughout ih c Ara bi an desert with fresh vege tables from 
a travdiing garden carried on forty camds.' At his son h s nuptial 
feast I S,ooo sugar loaves were consumcd, 20,000 beasts were 
slain and 3000 candles shed their light on the royal patace, His 
tar-famed al-Qasr al-Ablaq 5 (the eastle of vaned cotours) was 
built after a model at Damascus. A sportsman, hunter and lover 
of horses, he kept a proper stud book and did not hesilate to pay 
30,000 dinars for a horse he fanded/ 1 

Nor was al-Nfiftr's exrravagance limited to the gratifieation 
of his person al tastes. His numerous and l>eautiful public works K 
for some i>f which forced labour waa uscd h mark his rcign as the 

* Abu-al-FM* 1 (voL iv* p. 50), a j*r*ftEwU fnend of [Lt-NSsir and Imiter ret torad hy 
Mm to liis aneeitori’ pHfictdcini r idw the invaJm^ *mnr pasi b* hji firti** town 
UtiEtiub. 

* Itm-Vnby*, pp. i^é-7, 
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dimax of Mamtiik cufture. He dug a canal, on whlch a hundred 
thousand men toiled p con netting AJexandria with the Nile, 
built {1311) an aqueduct from that river to the Citadel of Cairo t 
founded throughout his kingdom about thirty mosqucs, besidcs 
a number of dervish "monasteries^ public drink!ng-fountains 
(sing. sétif), baths and sthook. Makkah was especial!y favoured 
by his mumficenee. His ovvn mosque in the citadel he adorn ed 
(131S - with materi als from the ruined cathedral of T Akka. ffis 
sthool h completed in 1304 and named abNasinyah after him F is 
still standing in Cairo. His mosque and school cxemplify the 
finest achiévement in Mos lem architecture. Minor arts under 
liiin were also cu I ti vat ed to a higher degree of excellence than 
ever befare, as evideneed by the speeimena of bronze and brass 
work ± cnamelled gtass lamps and illuminatcd Korans preserved 
in the Arab Museum and National Library' of Cairo T 

The heavy expenditure in al-Nasir's Iong reign burdened the Vmhm 
pcople with exorbitant taxes and con tri buted to the dowofali of 
the dynas ty. The sultan took certain economic measures lo 
alle via te the wj'despread misery. He en cou raged trade with 
Europe and with the East, ordered a new survey of the land p re- 
peakd taxes on salt, drickens, sugar-cane, boats, slaves and 
horses, suppressed winc-drinkfng and had båkers who chargcd 
excessive prices fiogged. The elTect* however* w p as on ly tem por ary* 
palliative. After hint, civil wars, famine and plague added their 
share to the wrctchcdness of the people, The same " black deatb 11 
which in 134S-9 devastated Europe lingered in Egypt for about 
se ven years and carricd away more of its people than anv ot her 
plague, The total mortal!ty in the Capital, according to the ex- 
aggerated estimate of ibn-Iyts, 1 reached 900,000, The sultan and 
all w r ho could fled. Ghazzah is said to have lost 22,000 inhabk- 
ants tn one monfh, while the daily average in Aleppo was five 
hundred. 

The twelve descendents of al-Na$ir who followed him in rapid Tb= 
succession during forty-two years {*340-82) were mere figure- 
heads; their amirs ru led, deposing or murdering the sultan at Bahrti 
pleasure, None of these sultans tiis lin gutshed himself tn any field 
of cndeavour t and the only notable monument is the Mosque of 
Sultan al-Hasan, son of aTNå^ir, completed in 1362 and con- 
sidered the most beautifu! of those built on a erudform plan. 

1 VqL i. p. 191. 
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The last Bahri mier, al-Nåftr's great-grandson al-Sålih Jdljji 
ihn-Sha'ban (1381-2, 13S9-901 was a child whose rcign of two 
years was firat intemipted and latør term 1 nat cd by the Cireasskn 
Barquq t who became the founder of a new line, the Burji 
dynas ty. 1 Barquq began his carecr as a slave of the Sons of al- 
Ashraf Sha'bån« a Before Barqtiq another Circassian, Baybars II 
(*308-9), a slave of Qalåwun, was one of the three sultans who 
interrupted al-Nlsir f a reign* thus presaging the advent of the 
new regime. 

1 Mm-KKnldun. vol v p p, 47?; iLn-Ta^hri^BirdL vul vt, pi. 2, p, I. 

1 Cor^iilt CjiLI* aWe, p, 673, 
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Mamia. K Egypt began its hi s tory underproud and triutnphant 
ruters who bad cltirrd Svria of the tast vestiges of l-rankish 
dominion and had succcssfully s tood betwtcn the Mongols and 
world power, Bv the end of the per i od, however, with its military 
oligarchy, factions amon g iho dominant caste, debased coinage, 
high taxation, insecurity of lift and property, occasional plaguc 
and faminc and frequent revolts, both Egypt and its dependency 
Syria were all but ruined. Especially in the valley of the Nite 
pers isten ce of outworn ancient superst ilion and magte, coupled 
with the triumph of reactionart' orthodoxy, hindered scientific 
advance. Under thesc conditions no intdlcctual ac ti vi ty of high 
order could l»e expected. In faet the whole Arah world had by 
the beginning of the thnteenth century lost the intdtectual 
hegemonv it had maintained slnce the eighth. 1 Mental fatigue 
induced by generations of effort and moral lassitude con se* 
quent upon the accumulariort of wcalth and power were evident 
everywherc. 

In science therc were only two branches vvherein the Arabs Sdemifin 
after the middlc of the thirternth century maintained their Irader- 
ship: astrononiy-mathematics, including trigonometry, and medi* 
cine, part i cul ar ly ophthalmolngy, But in the first diseiplinc 
the contribution was made mainly by Arabic-writing Persian 
s<: hol ars whose centre of activity was the Il-Khiinid observatory 
and library- of M ara g h ah headrd by the illustrious Nasfr-al-Din 
ai-Tusi (1201-74}. It is interesting to Sind the Syrian Jacobite 
Cathoiicos abu-al-Faraj ibn-al-’Tbri * (Barhcbræus, 1226*86), 
knowii as an histori an and as the last classical author in Syriac 
literature, leet urin g there on Eticlid in 1368 and on Ptolemy in 
I273"3- 

1 S« Sorten* Jntrvdmtti**, ral. ii. the introdnrtory diapttr. This 

general rirrftrw cf Mumle culturr ntiifk* tJw tnå of the MiJtlEr Afics^ s« aboirc p 
p, 1 4 -1- 

1 tlis Tn'tlih Mmiklafor #{■ Omni was rdittd by An; Alt Hiililiani (Ilti rul, iSflfl). 
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The Syro-Egyptian kingdom led in medical science, The Modkitie 
claborate hospital built by Qalawun may be taken as an index 
of Egyptian interest in mrdicine. Its de an abu-al-Hasan 'Alt 
ibn-al-NafTs T who studkd in Damascus wlierc he later died 
(i 388^9 ■, contributed in his Skurk Tashrtk al-Qånun a clear 
concepiion of the pulmonary drculaUon of the btood. three 
centuries befare the Fortuguese Servetus, who is credited 
with this discovery. To Qatåwun's son al-Nis ir onc of the 
few important Ara bie treatises on veterinary medicine kno w 11 
was dedicated under the Ude Kam il aPSmaaiayw: al- 
B&ytarah w-al-Zartaqah 1 by his master of the stable, abu- 
Bakr ibn-al-Mundhir al-fiayfår (f [ 340)* The Arabic term 
for veterinary surgeon, bayfår, from Greek hippiatr&s, suggests 
that although the Arabs since Bedouin days possessed an exten- 
sive empirical knowledge of disca&es of camete and horses, yet 
their more systematic knowledge and i m pro ved technique must 
have come from Byzanimc sourees, Many of the Maniluks, like 
Qalawtln and Barquq, kept mag nidcent studs. Se veral works 
contalning Islamic traditions on horses date from this period, 
including the Padl al-Khayl 1 the excellence of the horse), by 
'Abd-al-Mu’mirt al-Dimyiti (f 1306}, a keturer at the Man¬ 
surly ah acaderny of QaJåwun. 

Egyptian mcdicinc sinee Ayyubid days was dom i nated by 
Jewish physiciatis tarrying an the glorious tradition of ibn- P^J' 11ctani 
Maymun, But among neither Mostern nor Jewish physidans 
do ive find Creative activily, The Judeo-Egyptian pharmacist 
a3-Kuhin (the priest) a|- P Attar (the druggist composed in Cairo 
ahout 1260 an Arabic treatise on pharmicy, Min haj al-Dukkdn 
rna-Dmtuf at-A'yån (a manual of officinal drugs and a carton 
for notables), which has not yct outlived its usefulness tn the 
Moslem East. 

The period was esped ally fertile in works half gynecologicab 
half erotic, of the type we now designa te "sex backs". Arabi c 
Iltera lure, in all ages primarily a male literature, abounds in 
aneedotes, jokes and remarks which to us today sound obsccne, 

Among the kaders in this ficid was the Egyptian lapidary 
al-Tiflshi, who fiourished in the middkof the thirteenth century« 

We also notice at this time special interest in what al-Råd was 

1 Or * 1 /- Nå riri; Ir. 11+ Pcmun, L* j Yaféri. fa pcrfttiL'n Jtt tfVwx ur/j trjtfé 
fømpltf d’A ipp+fogj* et itkippUtfU arx&r, 3 V4U-. (Paria, iSja-Éo). 
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thc firs* to term ti bh ruhåni \Jlåj nafsåni, spiritual c ure}, corre- 
sponding to our psycho-thcrapy. An Egyptian pioneer of this 
school was a Jewbh physkian of Salah-al-Pm, Hibatullåh ibn- 
Juniay* whosc principal vvork hore thc title ahlrshåd li - 

Mafålik af-Anfas w-a l-Ajsåd (i nstru etions in thc interest of souls 
and bodies;. Ibn-Jucnay^ not i ring a passing futteral, discovered 
that thc Ji dead" man vrås still alive from thc faet Lhat his Fec( 
were standing straight rat her than lying flat, 1 

fJpbthalmology, on c of Lhe disciplines carly developcd by thc 
Arabs,® was practised on a more scient i (i c basis in Syria and 
throughout Lhe twelfth and thirteenth centuries than 
anywhere dse in the World. In thc twelfth century the most 
signiftcant Arabi c Work on the subject was written by abu-ah 
Fada iE ihn-aUNåqid [f 11S S—Q) s a a Judaco-Egyptian ocuHst of 
Cairo r under the tf tic Mujarrabat (tested remedies). But Syria 
af ter that look thc lead- Herc were composed the on ly two 
scholarly works of the period: al^Kåfi fi nl-Kuhl (the sufficient 
work on eoltyrium) by Khalafah ibn-abi-al-Maliasin of Aleppo* 
w ho flourishcd about 1256, and N&r al- Uyun wa-Jåmi al~ 
f'unun 4 (the light of eyes and tompendium of arts) by Salah-ab 
Din ibn-Yusuf, w T ho practised in Hamah about 1256. Khalifah 
w T as so confident of his skiil as a surgeon tha[ he did not hesitate 
to remove a cataract for a one-eycd man, lt is noteworthy that 
the Syriatt scholars of the Mamiuk period flourishcd in inland 
litics, the coast having heen devastated by thc Crusades and 
later by QalawEm and his successors, w r ho feared thc return nf 
thc Franks, 

^ The most dist in gu ished historian of medicinC the Arab world 
produeed* Muwajfaq-al-Diti abu-al- P Abbas Ahmad ibn-abb 
L saybt ah (1203-70), flourishcd at Damascus in thc carly 
Mamiuk period- Ibmabi-Usaybrah was himself a physiedan and 
son of a Dam ascene otulist. Hc studied medierne in his birth- 
placc and Cairo, botanized with thc edebrated ibn-abBaytar 
and corresponded with thc scientist-physsrian 'Abd-abLapf 
abBaghdadL His masterpiece was his F Ctyun al-Anhz' fi J'aåaqdt 
al-Afihbte a (so urces of in formation on the classcs of physicians)* 


1 J ta- 4 bi ■ Ug&i'bi'ah r TflUl, p + 113. 

I l^' 11 J ^ , V PP- 11 5' 1 6 iiiijj 1 nuui 11 u, thi* vi, ji, jnji 

iCidll th by Imnjitm-d i Aygq.t MflO 2 


* 5 er abdTf, pp. 36^-4, 

1 Kliiiifah, vol . vi, p, 
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an eja hora te collection of some four hundred bi »graphics of Arab 
and Greek medical men. Sincc most of these physicians were at 
the same time philosophers, astronomers, physicists and mathc- 
maticians, the worb is an invaluable source for the history of 
Arab science in general. Ft is almost uniqiie in Arabic literat ure, 
the ncarest approach tø it being al-Qifti s Jkkbdr til- Ui&tnd 
bi-Akhbdr al-tfukama (acquainting the leamcd with the story 
of the philosophers and physiciarts), which has survived only in 
a conipeindium, 1 'Ali ibn-Yusuf al-Qifti, as the surname indicatcs, 
was born in Uppcr Egypt (i 172), but spent a large part of his 
li fe in Aleppo, where he aeted as vizir to its Ayyubid rulers until 
his death in 1248. 

In the social Sciences the main con tribution under the Mam- Soda] 
loks was in biography. The foremost biographer Islam produced 
tlourishcd in Damascus at this time. Shatns-al-Dtn (sun of the 
faith) Ah mad ibn-Muhammad ibn-Khallikån, a desccndant of 
Yahya ibn-Khalid ai-Barmaki, was bom in Irbil (Arbela) in 
1211, He was educated at Aleppo and Damascus and in 1261 
was appointed chief qidi of Svria with his hcadquarters at 
Damascus. This position he held, with a seven jeans’ interval, 
until shortFy before his death in 1282. His If afayåt at-A'yån 
wa-Anåd" Afata al-Zamån 1 {obi tu aries of the eminent men and 
histories of the leading cont cm por aries; is an accurate and ele¬ 
gant collcL-tion of 865 btographics of the most distinguished 
Moslems in history, the first dictionary of national biography in 
Arabic. The author toob pains to establish the correct spdiing 
of names, lix dates, trace genealogies, verify facts, indicate the 
main personal traits. sketch the significant events and illustrate 
by the u&e of poems and aneedotes. The result is adjudged by 
some "the hest general biography ever ^ritten".' 1 

Not only in biography but in the general field of blftwy the Hui«. 
Maniluk age was moderately rich. Among thøse often cited in 
the foregoing pages ahu-al-Fida', ibrt-Taghri-Birdi, al-SuyQti 
and al-Maqrizi were Mamluk historians. As for the illus trio tis 
ihn-Khaldun (i 1 14061, who held a professqrship and judgeship 
under Sultan Barquq and headed a delegation under Sultan 

1 Ed. Julius Uppcrt (Ldfudi* iv> 3 K 

* The onc UAfå here is m l veto, (Cftfini, ti. «lc bbnr, 
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Farikj to negotiate peace with Timur at Damascus, his atite- 
cedents and iiterary aetivity eonnect kim with Spam and al- 
Maghrtb, lhc hisiorian-gcographer abu-al-Fida* (1273-j 332), a 
descendent of a brother of SaJah-aJ-Dln and governor of Hamåh 
under Sultan al-Nåsir, ep i tom bed for us in his Mukhta$ar 
Tarikh al-Bashar 1 (epitome of the his ton,- of mankind the 
voluniinous history of ibn-al-Athtr and continued the narrat i ve 
to his own time- Abu-ai-Mabåsin ibn-Taghri-Birdi (1411-69) 
had as his father a high official in the Mamluk court and as 
mother a Turkisb slave of BarqQq. Ibn-Taghri-Birdi a himsdf 
had dosc connections with seYcral of the sultans. His major 
work is at-Nujum al-Zåhirah fi Malte Mi?r w-al-Qåhirah 3 
(the briliiant stars regarding the kings of Egypt and Cairo , a 
history of Egypt from the Arab conquest till 1453, Jalål-al-UJn 
al-Suyuti* (1445-J 5 ° 5 )> like ibn-al-Jawzi, ibn-Hann and al- 
Tabari, was onc of the most proiific authors of Islam, but his 
works show no originality. He is unquestionably the outstanding 
Iiterary figure of the fiftcenth century. His pen traversed the 
whole held øf Arab learning; Koran, tradition, law, philosophy, 
history, philologv, rhetoric, etc, 1 I itles of abont five hundred 
and sixty works of his have come down to us. One of these dis* 
trusses whether the Prophet wore trousers, whether his turban 
had a point and whether his pare nus WCrc in heaven or in helt. 
Hc was a fine ealligraphcr and very fikdy claimed aulhorship of 
some manuscripts which he merely copied- His hest-known works 
art: al-Itqan fi Vium al-Qm'ån? o n koran te exegesis ; al- 
Mushirfi Vium al-hugkah a treat ise on philotogy; and Husk 
al-Muhtltfarah fi Akkbår Mifr w-aVQåkirak? a historv of 

Egypt- 

lhc most eminent of Mamluk historians was bevond doubt 
Taqi-al-Dtn Ahmad al-Maqrizi (1364-[443). Bom In Cairo of 


1 Ih« editioniffld here i« in * toU. fCorirtantincipW. Utø). Hii ijfojfniphe is 
J ***’ T ' Rnflaud m ‘ l d = S ktnr (Fin*, lS4&);tr. Rrituud, 

• Xat’Å s> ?• f, 3 °' L 6 : L ai; p - 7 «' <• ’ 9 - 

3 M4tth ”’ i,db ‘ tL ^ irn ' Wiffisfl, Popptr, 

É Bom IR Aavii( (ÅOTUt), Ujiper Egypt „ 

pt'i+ rf 11 in ^ Nmm “******$ A '*** oi-A'fSm, id. Hitti fNcw Veri, 19.7). 
Siveraj Cniro Rane critica.!. 
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Ba'labakkan ancestry, al-Maqrizi held se vemi high officcs as 
deputy qatli and as teacher in his nativc tøwn and in Damascus, 
His tit le to farne rests on his ai-Afaw^if w-tti^Ttibår Ji Dhikr 
al-Khitat w-al-At hår 1 (sermons and Ieaming by example on 
an account of the new settlements and remains) devoted to 
Egyptian tnpqgraphy. history and antiquitics. His contemporary 
al-S akhi wi‘s 3 charge of Wholesale plagiarism in the pr odu etion 
of this work is well founded; hut the fault was common in those 
days, 

Two Egyptian encyclopædis ts often quoted in these pages are 
Ab mad al-Nuwayri (f 1332), author øf Nihåynt al-Ar ab Ji 
FunUn al-Adab* and Aljmad al-Qalqashandi (f 141%), whose 
Sub/t al-A'sha* intended as a manual for those who hold secre- 
tarial offices in the governmentn is replete with hist ork al and 
gcographical facts main ly on Egypt and Syria. The remaining 
authors of this penod busied themselves with I si am i c studies and 
Imguistics, An exceptional work of major importance is a com- 
pendium of theorctical and practical navigation by Ahmad 
ibn-Mljid * of Kajdi ancestry, vvho s li Ls daimed. in 1497 piloted 
Vasco da Garns from Africa to India. 

In theology reference should bc made to the [5 li rit an, conserva- 
tive Taqi-ahDSn Ahmad ibn-Tayirifyah 1 (1263-1328), who was 
born in H^rran and fiourisbed in Damasens♦ He bøwed to no 
ånthority other than the Koran, tradition and the practlce of the 
community and lifted his voice high against innovation, saint- 
worship, vows and pilgrimage to shrines, A follower of ibn* 
Hanbal* his principles were 3ater adopted by the Wahhåbis of 
Najd. Eminent in tradition was ibn-Hajar ak'Asqalåni 7 (1372- 
l 449 % chief qadi of Cairo* who knew the Koran by heart when 
only nine years old. In poetry perhaps tbe only namc worthy of 
citation is that of Sharaf-al-Dm Muhammad al-Bu^Tri* (1213- 
1296), of Berber extraction, who composcd the famous ode 
entltlcd al-Burdah (the Prop hofs mantie) in memory of his 
miraculous c ure from a par aktie stroke bya vision of the Prophet 

1 r Hic edition uned hncis in 2 toli. 1270 ). 

1 Ai-T&r at.JlfnéuJt jt Maj?/at-Suft* 1*96), p. *J- 

1 9 toEi, (Cttlfo h 1923-33}* ibcompdete- 1 14 vak. (C&iro. 1913-1?J r 

1 idfi Ap nd-GxFdnfifl [Pirii. 

1 Of the 50a w^rb iiAcrithed lo kim somt fiity ftHir survirc. ConsuU KuHilii, 

i, pp. 48-91, 
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casting hb mantie over him. Xo other Arabic ode has attained 
the popul aritv of al-BUrdah, Over ninety commentaries on it 
have been composed in Arabie, Turktsh, Pensian and Berber and 
it has heen translaled into Persi an, Turkish, German, French, 
English 1 and Italian. lis verses are still recited as charms and 
the Druzes repeat them to tlie present dav at burials* 

Wc should here recall that the hvo romances (gin g. sjnih) of 
r Antar and Baybars, that have not ceased to entertain large 
audiences tn the cafes of the Moslern Orient, took the ir present 
form during the MamlGk period- Likewise the less popular Alf 
Layiak t which through ils translations has assum ed a ptace 
among the immortal pieces of internat ional li ter at ure* did not 
take ils final form urUil this time. Arden! votaries of sports h 
tournaments, archery, athktfcs, ihe chase and horsemanshtp, the 
M amluks, especially those af the Crusadttig pertod, pro vided 
the ideal type of hero whose exploits legend never tired of etn- 
broidering. The farts who figures in the Nights portrays the 
Maniluk knight as he flonrished in this d rather than in the earlicr 
’Abbasid period. Likcwise the fotk-manners and customs are 
drasvn from the society which the narrator saw around him in the 
Cairo of the Mamtuks. 

1n the late thirteenth cent ury a highly developed spccimen of 
shadow-play Literature makes Irs appearance under the tille 
ffiyf al-Khayål fi Martf at Khayåi ai-Zill 1 (phantotns of the 
imagination on the knowledge of shadow play} by Muhammad 
ibn-Dåniyål al-Khuza'i al-Maw$tU (f rø, tjio). The author 
was a Modem physician, possibly of Jevvish or Christian origim 
who Bourished under Baybars, and his production is the on ly 
extant spedmen of dramatic poetry from medieval Islam. 
Shadow plays were mvented probably j n the Far Hast. The 
Moslems got them from India or Persia. At the end of the ninth 
century Arab story-tdlers began to introdiice national types into 
their tales and strive for earnie effecL By the twdfth een t u ry Ihey 
liad developed puppet pi ,tv s. In Spam a reference to k/tayåi 
al-ziif nas made in a tVgure of sp^cch by ibn-Hazm in the 
deventh eenturY. 41 From Western Asia and Egypt 1 these plays 

J j W. Redhoufct", ''The ‘Burdiib' ,T P itv . A+ ClfiUlton, Ambism P**try f#r 

MvglitÅ Mtfdm (<iLii 5 gi-jw h j^i), pp. 319-41. 

1 m \vy Georg jMoto, \ vota. (Erfcmgctv, 1910- ti}. Set KuiubL, vol. ii, 
^ * Aii-Aéå/df cd. Mii^in^£nj (Cdro), p e lS, 

Sccibnly**, vn\, if, p, 33. 
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passcd to Constantinoplc, where the principal character was 
gtylcd Qaragoz (black-eyed), and thence to the rest of castern 
Europe. Some of the material of the Turkis h puppet theatre 
shows e viden ce of havtng hcen borrowed from c ht! Nighte, The 
Turkish Qaragdz niay have infiuenecd the type of modern actors 
represent ed by Charlie Chaplin. 

The most plcasant surprise of the Mamlfik period, dommated a«w. 
by a regime of biood and iron, is the extraordinary ardutectural ?ec[UK 
.ind artist i c prod ucti ven ess of a scale and quality that find no 
parallel in Egyptian history since Ptolemaie and Pli aratime days. 

In such mosques 3 schools and mausoleums crected by Qalawun, 
abNasir and al-tJasan, Moslem architetture reached irs most 
florid cxpressxon* In the Burji period the monuments of Barquq, 
QsTt’bfiy and al-Ghawri are equally remarkable. Since then no 
edifice of any importance has made its appearance in Arab 
lands, 

The M amluk sehool of archi teet ure, whose ørigins go back to 
Kurid and Åyyubid models, 1 received fresh Sy ro-Mesopotamien 
influences when in the thirteenth eentu ry Egypt became 
a haven of refuge for Moslem artists and artisans who fled 
from ahllawsil. Baghdid and Damascus beforc the Mongol 
invasions, With the ending of the Crusades the obstruction to 
uninterrupted access to the stone-building territory to the north 
was r emo ved and briek was abandoned in minaret constmetion 
in favour of stone. The eruci form plan of school-niosque struc- 
turewaa developed to its perf eet ion. Dornes wene eonstructed that 
de fy rivalry for lightnesa, beaufy of ou tline atid richness of 
decoration. S triped ni asenry and decoration (aåAig)* ebtained 
by tising s tones of diflerent cøJours in al tema te courses, of 
Roman or Byzantine origin, became a feature. The period was 
ako noteworthy for the development of the s ta la elite pendentive 
as well as for the two ot her lamil irix features of M oslem decora- 
tion: geometrical firabesques and Kufic lettering. Throughout al] 
the M oslem ages aninial forms were less frcely used in Egypt and 
Syria than in Spain and Ferskt. Happily the finest examples of 
Mamluk structures have sundved and still form one of the main 
attraeuons for tourists and students alike. 

Almost all branches of Applied art maintained intimate con- An 
nection with bu ild i ng, cspecialty of the religiøus type. Ex tant 
1 Sk abeve, pp, 6^0. 1 cf. »U*TC, p. 6 Bq, 
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spccin^ns of ornatt bronK mosque doers h bronze cbandtheR in 
ddicate arabesque designs, gold gem-studded Koran-casea, ex- 
quisite mosaics in nithes and in ir reale voodwork in pulpits and 
leeterns testify to their fiøurtshtng State,' Most of fchc massive 
mosque doors ore faced with Damascene metabwork. Mosque 
lamps and eoloured Windows werc made of the finest stained 
gbss with floral designs and Arabic i nscript ions* The inner walls 
of rnosques were em hel 1 Esh ed w p ith the finest decorativc glazed 
dies. In the minarets of the Mosqtic of al-Na^ir in the citadel 
(131 S) are fotmd the earl i est M am luk cxamplesof falence archb 
tecturally etnployed. Under the Bu ri is inlay became especially 
popular as the doors and pulpits of the Qa^it-håv^ Mosque indi- 
cate. In mosaics, ivory carving and enamelling the Copts had 
been proficient since prc-Islamte times, 

Among these mi nor arts none is more ind i vid u al and char- 
acteristic than the illumination of manuser i pis, reserved almost 
exclusivcly to the "word of AUah**. So infinite W'cre the pains 
taken and sueh w K as the skil! neeessary for the arrangement of 
coløurs and the elabotatioEi of dccorative elements, that oven the 
beat of Korans do not ordinarily have more ihan twoør three pages 
fully illuminated. Here again the finest collection of ill umi nated 
Korans belonged to the Mamluk sultans and has been recovered 
by the National Library at C atro from the variøUs citv mos q ues. 

Hie ddtcate refincnients of art were not ] a vished on sacred 
objeets only. X anous anedes of luxury-—cups, bawlsg trays n in¬ 
tense burners, testning to the fidelity of the pkture of high life 
depictcd by eontemporary chroniders—have come down to tis 
Royal princesses bedeckcd themselves with anklets, ear-rings, 
necklaccs, braqeieis and amulets not iinlike those still tised by 
modern Kgvptians. Mamluk banquets were foliowed by enter- 
tainments featurtng the dancers, jugglers and shadow plays, 

1 he court officers induded such high personages as master of the 
Household [usi åd år), anno ur bearer (a mJr nfdft) y master of horse 
(amir åkhBr) and euphearcr (sdqi ihdfø * Barquq established 
between Damascus and Cairo stations to facilitate the transport 
of iæ to Egypt by camel. 3 Of the Burji M am luks jaqmaq (143*- 
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1453) expended 3 P 000 P 000 dinars in three years on slaves and 
bounties* 1 

With the Ottoman conquest of Syria and Egypt almost all 
M amluk industrial arts beg an to decay. A numberof architects* 
craftsmen and carpenters wcre sent by Sultan Salrrn to Constan- 
linople. In one branch on!y P ghzed tile r craftsmanship after the 
Turktsh conquest smpassed anything that had been produced 
bcfore, as ihc eg I leet ion of Damasrns ti les in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum provos, The in laid rrays, bo\v]s d can diesne ks r flower- 
pots and other varietles of brass-work manufactured today in 
Damascus fol to w most ly M am luk patterns. 

5 Hin Tnghri Birdi, toI. vii, p. 46. 
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UNLIKE the I urkkh Bahris, the Burfi Mamluks vvere all Cir- 
cassian with the exception of two: Kbushqadam (1461-7) and 
J iniurbugha (1467), who were Grcek. 1 The Burjis rejectcd c ven 
more emphatkally than the Bahris the principle of hereditær)' 
succession; the suttan was only primus inlcrpares with the real 
power in the hånds of a military oligarchy. Of the twenty-threc 
Burji sultans, whose reigns covered 134 years (1382-1517), nine 
ruled an aggregat* of 124 years, Thcse rune are Barquq. Faraj. 
ai-Mu ayyad Shaykb, Barsbåy p jaqmaq, lnål f Khushqadam, 
Qa it-båy and Qin^awh al-Ghawri. 3 The remaining fourtten 
were almosr all of no consequence* and in one year, 142 i p three 
dlffcrent sultans were instalfcd. Q&'it-båy's nik (1468-95 - waS 
not Only the longest but in some respects the most important and 
succes^ fut . 4 


J Ibn’Tagftri-Biidi, voL ti i, ji.p K 6Sj, 842, 847, 
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1 he new régime con ti nued the intrigue, as suks i nat ion and ^peeimrns 
rapine of ils predecessor. In faet it is one of the durkest 
Syro-Egyptian annals, Se ver al of the sultans were treacherous 
and bioodihirsty, some were inefficient or even degenerativ most 
of them were uncultured, Al*Mu f ayyad Shaykh (1412—21), a 
drunkard who had been hought hy Barqiiq from a Circassian 
dealer, committed some of the worst excesses. 1 Barquq was the 
only one of the Jet who had a Moslem father.* Barsbåy (1422-33), 
originally cnrolled among the slaves of Barquq, was not fami I i ar 
with Arabie. He had his two physteians beheaded because they 
eould give him 110 relief from a fatal malady. Tnål (1453-4«), 
another slave of BarqQq, eould neither read nor write. His con- 
temporary ibn-Taghri-Birdi* did not suppose that Tnat could 
reeite the first surah of the Koran without a mistake. His name 
on the official documcnls he traced over the writtng of a sccre- 
tary. Nor was he above suspicion in the matter of pædcrasty, with 
whieh Havbars among other Mamluks was diarged, The ghiU 
ntdn institution of 'Abbåsid notoriety 1 was again flourishing 
under the Mamluks. His third successor Valbåy (1467) was not 
only iiliteratc but insanc* Qå’it-båy ( 1468-95). who was pur* 
chased by Barsbåy for fifty dinars and manumsttid by Jaqmaq, 
had the alchemist 'Ali ibn-al-Marshiishi blinded and deprived of 
his tongue for his failure to tum dross into gold. He levjed a 
burdensome tax on the sale of com which greatly added to the 
misery of the masses. 


Not only thé sultans but the vhule oiigarchy werc more or less 
eomipt. J he nu mer oms Mani luk am irs and slaves organ ized 
themselves into various fartions originating in the bodyguards 
of Barquq, Faraj, Shaykh and Barsbåy and vore usuallv ar 
enmitv with one another. Each faction was animated solely by the 
desire of grasping all possiblc wedth and influcnce. 

The evil economSc situation of the kingdom was aggravated 
by the selfish policy of the sultans. Barsbåy forbade the import□- 
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tion of spices From India* including the much desired pepper, and 
befare the priee rose hc eomered the existing supply and sold it 
to his subjects at a great profit. Hc also monopol i zed the manu- 
factuns of sugar and went so far as to prohiblr th e pian tin g of 
sugar-canc for a pcriod in order to rcallze excessive profits for 
himsd f. In his reign another of the pcriod it plagues vished 
Egypt and neighbourmg countries* and sugar was in special 
demand as a remed y against the dise ase. Though not quite as 
dcvastating as the "black death* h t this epidcmk b said to have 
carried away in the Capital alone joo.ooo victims within three 
mon tiis. Considcdng the visitation a punishment for the s i ns of 
his people, the sultan prohibited females from going outdoors* 
and soughl to makc a tonement by fresh ex actions from Chris¬ 
tians and Jews, He also depri ved non-M oslems of their effiees in 
the government and en foreed on them the dress regulations. The 
same policy agahm Christians and Jews was pursued by severai 
of his predecessors and by Jaqmaq and Khushqadam. 1 Many of 
InåFs predecessors struds debased silver moncy and frequently 
changed the mim valuc of the precious metal s. 

Exactions were not limited to nomMoskms, In the absence of 
a regulated system of taxat ion, the only way these sultans could 
racse enough moncy for their eampaigns, extravagant courts 
and monumental buddings was by ex tort ion from their subjects 
and from govemment officials who had enrfched themselves at 
the expense of the public, M ar ånding Bedanins in the Delta and 
the desert to the east repeatedly feli on the settled jalldhin of the 
narrow agricultural vailey and ravaged the land. Locusts, Hke 
epidennes p made their pcriod i c visitation. Famine became al- 
most chronic in the land and was intensified in the years of 
plague and drought raused by low vater in the Nile. In the 
teigns of Faraj and Shaykh starvation was ■espceially wide- 
spread. It is estimated that in the course of the M rimluk persod 
the population of Syria and Egypt was redueed by two-thirds, 1 

Towards the end of the pcriod cerfain international factors be¬ 
gan to con trihute to the poverty and misen of the land. In 1497 
ihe Portugucsc navigatør Vasco das Gama found hi_s w T ay round 
the Cape of Good Hopa This was an event of vital importance 
in the history of the Syro-Egyptian kingdom* Not only did 

1 Ibn-Tighu Bsrdi, vd. *i T p. 760. * Æd, ral, ru p p P , iS£ É 7310. 

* Cf, ibn Tugtiri-BirdL vat. pi, p_ 273. 
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attacks from Portugue&e and other European ffceli bceomc 
frequcnt on Moslem ships m the Red Sea and I ndi an waters but 
gradimlly most øf the trafik in spices and othcr tropical products 
of India and Ara bi a was divcfted From Sy rian and Egypttan 
ports. Thereby one of the main sources of rational income u as 
for ever destroyed« The flect of abGhawri had sevcral engage¬ 
ments with Portugucse ships along the coast of Arabia* Bis 
threat to the popc p that unkss the Portuguese were checked he 
would destroy the Christian holy places p was of no avail In 1500 
the Portuguese establishcd themselves in Calicut on the west 
coast of India, and thirteen years later their general, AIfon$o 
cf Albuquerqiie (from Ar, aiu-al-qurql}}, sandal maker% bom- 
barded *Adan (Aden)* 

The only retteeming feature in this entire period was the m^u. 
erecuon as if to atone for the shorteomings of the n^ers—of^^ 1 
buddings which have stood out to the present day as impressive 
examptes of Moslem architecture. Such were Lbc Mosque and 
Mausoleum of BarqQq,, the Mosqueof Qå'it-bay and die Mosque 
of at-GhawrL The memorial Mosque of Ql'it-bay consisis of a 
mosque proper* a tonrib, a founiain and a schooL Besid es its 
syniphony in two colours* red and white, the dorne is decorated 
with a charm i ng network of convcmionalized fo i i age and 
rosettes. This and other Mamluk buddings maintain the tradi¬ 
tions of vigour and virile elegance est abi ished by the Ayyubid 
sehool of Syria. 

The Burjis also continued the c ar lier practice of applying 
claborate arabesque ornament to the mtnor arts. In tbese In¬ 
dustries* a& m ardiitceture p Qa U-båy s reign waa the richest 
stnce the dnys of aJ-Na^ir ibn-Qalilwun, 

In their foreign relations the Burjis were even less happy than ¥<*<*&> 
in their døme&tic affairs, Before the dose of the reign of their 
first sultan the spcctre of a new Mongolian invader, TTmur, a 
’Worthy successor of FLflllgu and Chingiz* began to loom on the 
northern horizon- Syria itself was convulsed throughout the 
whole perfod by revolts headed by its local go vemors, some of 
u h om vvere insltgated by the Mongols. Besides Tfmur anot her 
and what proved a more deadly enemy began now to threaten 
the k i rigdom, the Ottomans of AnatoLLa. 

The only bright spot in this dark perlod was the conqucst of cypna 
Cyprus in i+24^1436 by Barsbly. The objeet of the Egyptian ™ qn “* s 
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expeditkm to this Mediterranean is!and was to deprive the cor- 
S airs, who had repealedly rovagcd Syri an ports, of a base The 
island had heen in the hånds of Franks, first the Tem pi ars and 
th e n the house of Lusign an t ever since R ichard l occupied it in 
1 iQl. ft was a powerful al ly of the Cmsaders and I ater a 
permanent menace to the Mamluk kingdom. In 12jq Baybars 
made the first attempt to retaliate for the frequent raids by 
Cypriotes F but his fleet was wrecked ofTLimassol. Now Barsbay s 
formidable forces, after seizing Lim asso I h advanced to Larnaca 
and. ha ving defeated the Lusign an arniy, took King Janus 
prboner* Heavily fettered, the king and over a thGusand captives 
were paraded through the streets of Cairo and 1 hen brought before 
the sultan. After kissing the ground 1 ar the sultan H s feet the 
king famt ed and was borne trito the citadel Ibn-Tagtiri-Birdi,* 
vvho later had an interview with the ex iled kmg. gives us an 
eye-witness's account. La ler, through the intervention of the 
Vene ti an consul, Janus was returned to his throne on the 
paymcnE of a ransom of 5Qo,ooo dinars and the pledgc- of a year'ly 
tri bu te of 5 D f ooo. Barsbly also eøncluded a treaty of peace with 
Rhodes, whosc Knights of 5b John had often collahorated with 
the Cypriotes in their attacks on the Egyptian coasL Cypms was 
the sole acquisition thrmighout the Burji age h but did not begin 
to com pensate for the many losses suffered- 

Timur Lang, commonly comipted intoTamerlanc, was horn in timar 
i jj 6 in Transoxiana. One of his anecstore was vizir to Chingiz 1 
son, but the farm ly claitned descent from Chingiz himself. 

His sat i Heal htographer ibn^Arab-Shåh** however, rites the 
claim that Timur was the son ofa shoemaker and lived al first 
by brigandage, and that the epithet Lang (lame) he reorived as 
a result of a wxmnd inflicted on him while stealing sheep, In 1380 
Timur at the head of his Tartar hordes initiated a long series of 
campasgns which gained for him Afghanistan, Persia, Fåris and 
Kurdistan. In 1393 he captured Baghdåd and in that and the 
fo 31 nw r ing year overran Mesopotamia. In Takrit, the birthplace 
of SaJåh-aTDin* he erected a pyramid with the skulb of his 

1 The tus lom <?f Jdssing tic Rround lufoft iht sul Lin, MtdUlihfMj hf the Fi;imid 
oi-Mtt'iU' was fim i bo Lighed hf who subftitulcd for it tht kisång of ihc 

aulLm't hånd, L#tet* honVtver, the old piwence wai fevived with som* teiodiliejtfinni 
ibn-Ta^HH'Birdl to!, vi, pt. i*!*, 35S-9, 

3 Vol. d p pf - PPtøa. 

1 \4jé T tb #l-M*$dår Ji JéÅÅJr Tajmtir (Caira, |£S|} F p, G. 
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victims, In 1395 he invaded the Qipchaq territory and occupled 
MoscOw for over a year. Three years later hc ravaged nort hern 
India and massatrtd £6,000 of the inhabitants of DcIhL It was 
tfae envoys of Ttmur whom Barquq towards the dose of hig 
reign ven turod to execute, although they c arne on a friendly 
mission. 

Like a cydone Ttmur swept over northern Syria in 1400, For 
three days Aleppo was given over to pi under. The heads of over 
twenty thousand of its Moslem inhabitams were built intomounds 
ten cubits high by twenty in eircumfercnce, with all the faces on 
Lhe outssde. 1 The city's pricclcss sehoob and inosques of the 
Hurid and AyyQbid ages were destroyed, never to be rebuilr. 
tlamah 1 Tdims and Ba'Ubakk feli in rum. The Egyptian amiy 
of Sultan Faraj was routed and Damascus capturcd, Its citadel 
held out for a mønth. The city was sackcd and committed to the 
ftames, and the invader—a nominal Moslem with Shfite 
pr od i vines—extorted a religions opinion from its ulema 
approving his conduct Of the Umayyad Mosquc nothing was 
left but th e walb* 1 Of the Damascene sehol ars, sk i lied labourers 
and ar tisa ns the ablest vverecamed away by Tim ur to his Capital, 
Samarqandp there to implarit Istamic Sciences and to mtroduce 
certain industrial arts which have sinde been lost to the Syri an 
Capital. Ibn-Taghri-BLfdi|* whost father was chicf antiour bearer 
of Faraj, has left us a graphic description of this tampaign. 
Ibn-Khaldun accompanied Faraj from Cairo and headed the 
Damascene mission which nega Nated peace with Tfmfijv From 
Damascus the wild conquenor rushed back to Baghdad toavenge 
the deaths of certain of his officers and dotted the city with a 
hundred and twenty towers bu ilt of the heads of the dead. 

During the néxt iwo years Ttmur invaded Asia Minor, 
erushed the Ottoman army at Ankara fjuly 21, 1402) and took 
Sultan BayaKid 1 prisener. He evert captured the Capital Brusa 
and Smyrna* The distingulshed captive was kept in chains 
duriflg the night and made to travel m a litter surrounded by a 
grille (qqfdf) carried on two horses. The word tf af af, supported 
by a misunderstood passage in tbn- # Arab-Shlh/ gave rise to the 
legend that RlyazTd wag shiit up in an irun cage. TTmOr's death 

1 Ibn TaKLrt’Birdi, tdI. vi, pL a. p- * Md, p- 68. 

1 Vol. vij pL 2 « P- ST Mi PP* 50 Jff- CL MErkhwund, TVrf^A 
fTehttiin, Bk VI. * ft Mé, 
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in 1-104, m the course of a campaign against Cfama t came as a 
relief to the Egyptian. Maniluks. I lis tomh ean still be seen in 
Sam art] and. 

His son and successor, Shlh-Rukh (1404-47), held an angry 
coirespondence with Barshay demand i n g the right r in ful filmem 
of a vow, of furnishing the Ka'bah with its predous curtain—a 
privileger main ta i ned by the M am luks as the ieading sovereigns 
of Islam. After holding a consuftation with his qådis of the four 
rites, Bartbly del tty replied that Shah woultl be absolveret of his 
vow if he would spend the money on the poor of Makkah,* 
Shah sent another envoy with a courlly robe, commanding that 
the M amluk sultan sbould recelve invest i ture in it as his vassal, 
but Barsbay tort- up the robe and had the envoy Hogged and 
ignominiously ducked head downvvard in a pod, Jt was a cold 
dav in winter and ihe scene was witnessed by ibn-Taghri-Birdi * 
After Shah the Tfmurids exhausted themselves in internal 
struggles w hich encouragcd the rise of the Safawtds and the 
reconstitution of the Ottoman empire. 

Reference has already been made 3 to the origin of the 
Ottoman Iurks in Mongolia, the ir adm belure with I ram an 
tribes in Central Asia and their advent into Asia Mi nor f where 
they gradually dbplaced and absorbed their Saljuq cousins, and 
in the first years of the fburteenth century establbhed a kingdom 
destined to supersede the Byzantine empire as well as the Arab 
caliphate, Båyazld I 1 13&9-1402) was the great-g randso n of 
'Uthmån (1299-1326), the eponymous founder of the dyn as ty* 
Under him the Asia tic part of ihe kingdom, which had extended 
from the nort hern fro n tier of Syria fo the Danubc, was I ost in 
its entirety. In the folio wing ten yea rs, however, it was recover ed 
from Europe as a base by Båyaz 7 d + s son Muhammad I (1402-2i). 
The Ottoman problem began to confront seriously the Egyptian 
sultans at the time of Muhammad Vs great-grandsom Bayazid 1 1 
(1481-1512), a confcmporary of Qa it-bay. Rivalry between the 
two powm found its first expression in repeated condicts among 
their vassais on the borders of Asia Mi nor and Syria. Qa^it-båy 
invited fresh trouble in 14S1 by harbourmg the fugitive Jcm s 
hrother of Blyaxtd II and pretendcr 10 ihe throne; and when 
Jem 3 ater repaired to Rome the Maniluk sultan negotiated with 

1 Ibn-TaghH-BM, vd. vi* pt. 2 r pp. 713, 735, 
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the pope with a view to his return to Egypt But The immediate 
danse of the fina! breach was the secret promise uf support made 
by Qån;awh ai-Ghawri to the areh-enemy of the Turks, the 
Persian Shah Tsma'il 1502 • 24}+ 

Ismå *11 was the founder of the Safawid dyn asty (1502-1 736 i, SH.f-H.wki3 
the most glonous uf the nativc dynasties uf Moslem Persia_ Ils 
name is der i ved frum the pious Shaykh Safi-al-DTn (the pure one 
of the faith), from vvhom hmå f ll was sixth in descent, The fam i ly 
traced its origin to the seven th imam f Musa al-K.åzim F and was 
ardent in its Shfisni- Ils founder on his accession dedared 
Shf ism, more particularly the doctrine of the Twdvers, the State 
religion of Persla, which has ever since remained true to this 
fatih. His collision with the Sunnite Ottoman Sallm 1(1513-20), 
son of Båyazid II. took p]ate on August 23, 1514, east of Lake 
Urmiyah, where his cavalry gave way before the J an bs aries * 1 
superior art i I lery', The Turks then oceupied Ismajl's Capital 
TibrTz f Mesopotamia and part of Armenia (t$i 5). 

In the spring of the folio wing year Qånsawh procteded to n«= 
Aleppo under the pretext of acting as intcrmediary between the 
two contestant^ but in reality tu aid his Persian ally, I11 order to £fwf 
give his mtss son a peaceful appearance, he brought in his train T 5bl ^ 
his puppet Caliph al-Mut&wakkil and the chief qadis of has 
realm. But S alun wouSd not be deceived; he was kept infurmed 
of the intentions of the Manduk sultan through a system of apies. 

When Qånsawh 1 s envoy arri ved at Salfm's camp hss beard was 
shaved—a grave insult—and hc was sent back on a mule with a 
dedaration uf war. His attendants were put to death. There was 
no way of averting the mipending catastrophe, Though about 
sevcnty-fivG years old p Qånsawh. once a slave of Qå*it-båy p was 
still vigorous, Throughout his reign he had proved himself a man 
of no mcan abi Lity. But he could not depend upon the loyal ty of 
his north Syrian go vernors, or upon the co-operation of se veral 
of his Egyptian amlrs. 

The two armies met on August 24, 1516, at Marj Dåbiq, a 
day’s joumey north of Aleppo. Qånsawh en trusted the command 
of the lefl wing tu KM'ir Bey t the treacherous go ver nor of 
AleppOp who at the first charge deserted with his troops* Soon 
afterward the aged Mamluk fdl frum his horse, strickcn with 

I TuttfOT-f Jjfv, new trwp*. Mrø* ffifefl to titt re(^Ur inf&ntr>- recraitcd mai nly 
(rom yoiiny Cipluicd CkrWuni, sud lirgdy retpafMlblc for the Ottoman omqutit*. 
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apoplexy. 1 The Ottoman victory was complete. The Turkish 
army was betler equipped with the new arms—artiUtry, muskets 
and ot her kmg-range wc apons—which the Mamluk army f com- 
prlsin^ Bedouin and Syr i art euntingents, same w hat diadained to 
use. The Turks had for some tinte been using powdcr, but the 
Syro-Egyptians rfung to the anttquated tlieory that personal 
vaJour is the decisive factor in eombat- Salim en Lered Akppo in 
triumph and was welcomed as a deliverer from Mamluk ex¬ 
cesses. The caliph he treated kindly. In the citadel of the city 
be found immensc rrc&surcs, estimated in millions of dinars, 
which the sultan and pH n ces had deposked there. About the 
tntddic of Oetober he advanced upon Damascus, whose leading 
men went over to hiiu or lied to hgypt Syria passed into Otto¬ 
man hånds, in which k continued for the next four centuries> 
Ej^ypi From Syria the Ottoman conqueror swept south into Egypt. 
conque^ni Hero Tumiin-biy, a slave of Qånsawh, had become sultan. The 
two armies met on January 22, 1517, ou tside Caino, wherc 
Tuman at first battkd valiantly, But the corrupt staie of his 
army, the jealousics nmong his amrrs, the lack of funds and ade- 
quate fircarms and the superiority of the Ottoman artillcry were 
sure to tell as the struggle dragged on. SalTm + supported by 
Bcdouin con tin gen ts p finally entered and plundcred the city, 
slaughtering all the Mamluks who fcll into his hånds. His guns 
oti the right bank of the Nile were brought into action against 
the remnant of the army + T^mån-bay fled to a Bedouin chie£ p but 
was later betrayed and, strange as it mayseem, hanged (April 14) 
at one of Cako's main gates. 1 The Mani hik sultanat« was for 
ever erushed. Cairo, the centre of Eastern Islam since Salah-al- 
Din's time, passed away as an imperial city and became a pro- 
vincial towji. Makkah and al-Madinab autoen atidally betarne a 
part øf the Ottoman empire. The Egyptian preachcrs who led 
the Friday public services mvoked AlfalTs blessing on Salim in 
the fol lo wing words^ 

O Lord! uphold the sultan, son of the sultan, ruler over bmh lands 
and [he two seas, conquemr of boih host-s, monarch nf the two Tråqs, 
mi nister of ibe (wo 1 1 oly Cities, the victorimis king Salim Shah, 
Gram him, O Lord. Thy prerious aid; diable him to win glorious 
vktorits, 0 Kuler of this worid and the next 5 I*ord of the unherse* 

* Itn lyljij ed. Paul KnMt *l ah t mol. v f Istanbul r 1932), pp. 67-9. 

1 ftut. pp. i 39 h£. * Jbid. p. 145. 
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Aftcr lingering until the autumn in the valley of the Nile, Th. 
where he visit cd the pyramids, Alexandria and other pi aces of Clliphlte 
intercst, The great conqueror returned to Constantinople, the 
Ottoman capital sincc 1453 * carrying with him the caliph. 

C har ged latcr with misappropriating trust funds, al-Mutawakkil 
waS hdd prisoner until allowed to relire to Cairo by Salfm's son 
and successor, Sulayman the Msgnificent. I Kere he died in t S 43 ■ 

Mis death dosed the last chapter in the history of the mock 
'Abbasid caliphate. Whother, as is alleged without sufficient 
warrant, he made a transfer of his office to the Ottoman sultan 
or not, 1 the faet remains that the Turkish ruter in Constantinople 
gradually absorbed the caliphal privilcges and ultimatdy the 
itself. Although sonve of Sallms successors stvled them- 
selves caliphs and were so addressed. thetr use of the title was 
complimentaiy and utirecognized outside their own territories. 

The first knovra dipi oma tic doeument which appltcs the term 
caliph to the Ottoman sultan and recognizes his religions aulhor- 
ity over Moslems outside ofTurkey is the Russo-Turkish treaty 
of Kuchak Kaynarji, signed in 1 774 * 

The sultan-caliph of Constantinople became the most power- 
fut potentate in islam, an heir not only to the caliphs of Baghdåd 
but also to the emperors of Byzantium.* With thedes truet ion of 
Mamluk povver and the establishment of the Turks on the 
Bosphorus the focus of Istamic power shifted westvard. In f3ct, 
by this time the centre of worid civilisation had moved to the 
West- The discovcry of America and of the Cape of Good Hope 
transferred the world's trade to new routes, and the emtre realm 
of the eastern Mediterranean began to sink into the background. 
Herewith the history of the Arab caliphate and the Moskm 
dynasti« that arosc in medieval times on the ruins of the Arab 
empire comes to an end, and the modern history of the Ottoman 

caliphate-emptre begins. 

l 5te ctbme, pp- 4^ t*77 
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CHAPTER L 

THE ARAB LANDS AS TV R K ISE t PROVESTES 


FoR about two-thirds of a eentu ry after irs establishment about 
I 300 tn A na totia at the expense of the Bysfefitinc empire and on 
the ruins uf the Saljuq kingdom, the Ottoman State was but a 
frontier amlrate, 1 The state was on a war fonting and at times 
prccarious. lis Capital, beginning witb 1326, was Brusa (Bursa). 
By 1366 the amiraie had bccome more stable, gained a firm fod¬ 
bold on the European mainianti and devdoped into a kingdom 
with Adrianople (Edime) as capitaL 1 The conquest in 1453 of 
Constantinople by Muh ammad II the Conqtieror (14.51-Si) 
formally usherrd in a new cra h that nf the empire. The nnv giant 

1 Gcn^ilr.i^scvl tfthlc of the tftfly Qtioxriatl nllrrs: 

1. f L?lhmiua I (1299) 
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3. Murttdl (1359) 
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installed himself as Er ide the Bosphorus with one foot In Ask and 
thc ot hor in Europe. His expanding domain made hlm har not 
only to Byzantium Lut also, through thedestructioii ofrhcMamfuk 
power, 1 to the successor stat« of the Arab caliphate. The inherit- 
ance of lands from hoth East and \\ est had its con riterpart in the 
itiheritanee of ideas, and the combmed heritage is perhaps the 
most pregnant faet in the history of Ottoman Turkev. 

Ot her Arab States, in N'orth Africa, were in the sixteemh 
century drawn withtn the orbit of the rising Turkish crcscent. Of 
these Algeria (al-Jazfir, roughly Numidk of the Romans) was 
the first. In i; iS, the ycar after the conquest of Egypt, Khavr-a(- 
Dui Barbarossa and his brother. two Ottoman eorsairs of Greek 
birth. invaded the land, warded off Spanish eneroachments and 
bestowed it Upon the Sublime Porte. In exchange the Borte 
bestewed upon Khayr-al-Dln the title of beylerbey (beyof beysV 
Khayr-al-Din inaugurated a militaiy aristocracy with a torps of 
Janissarits as its backbone, He also organiied for the sultan a 
wcU-equipped fleet with seasoned crew, reeruited main ly from 
renegade Christians, Italians and Greeks, and ready to impkment 
aggressive imperial pol i ry througheut the Meditcrranean The 
fleet Carried the terror of the Ottoman nam,- westward to the 
coastsof Spain, as the Janissaries carried it eastward to the banks 
of the 1 1 gris. A dangerous neighbour was thereby installed West 
of Tunis ia Africa of the Romans). Taking ad vantage ofa dispute 
m the native succession to the Tunjsian thronc, Khayr-al-Din 
temporarily Occupled Tunts in 1534; the country, however, was 
not reduced to a Turkish province till forty vears kit er. Theland 
forces against itwene led by Sinan Pasha, a brilliant genera] of 
Albaman descent, who in 156S as governør of Egvpt had con- 
ducted a campaign against South Arabia which netted al-Yaman 
to thc house of *UthmSn,® Before Skan a greal Turkish admiral 
of probable Christian origin, Pfri Re’Ts. had operated on the 
Southern and eastern coast of the Ara bi an peninsula, occupied 

J S« abew, pp, 704 - 5 , 
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Adcn (1547) and Masqat (1551) and struck as far as the head of 
the Pcrsian Gulf, A recemly discovere«! map of his, the so-cølled 
Columbus map, shows ihe Atlantic Ocean and America. 1 First 
called bcys, the govcrnorsof Tunisia for over a cent 14ry aftrr 170? 
bccatne known as deys. 1 Even bcfnre putting an end to Spanish 
ru le and nat) ve dynasties in Tunisia, Sin an Pasha and two other 
Turkish generals had evicted the Knights of St. fohn (of Malta) 
from Tripoli and in 15 ; 1 had captured the city. Tripoli (Taråbulus 
al-Gharh)owes tts Greek name to three Phoenician-Carthaginian 
colonii's which with the adjoining territory once formed the 
province of Tripolitania under Rnme. In it ihe Berber element 
ivas we&kest. Thus did the Barbary 5 States, with the exception 
of distant mountainous Morocco (al-Maghrib a]-Aq$a, roughty 
Roman Mauretania), mon rham half of whose population was of 
Berber descent, fait within the Ottoman embrace. Generally 
speaking, the proportion uf Berbers in the population inereascs 
not uniy from cast to vvest but also from nor tb ro south. 

Tripoli, Ttinis and Algiers now becamc seats of provindal 
govemments nominal ly tri but ary to the Porte but aelually semi- 
independent, and for a long time cach under na ti ve or domest i ca ted 
rulers, manvot ivhom passed un the reinsof government to their 
descendanu. All rhrec govemments wen? dorn in at ed bv military 
oligarchies. The daims of ihe Porte were recognized by the 
annual payment of tribute, which partook more of the nature of 
a present. Occasionally the States were convulsed by revolts pro¬ 
voked by the extortions of Ottoman agents. From 1711 to 18^5 
Tripolitania was adm in isteret! by the Qaramanli house. The 
detcriorBtioi) of the Ottoman fleet from the sevemcenth cent«ry 
onward loosened the Ottoman grip on the African provinccs and 
gave their governors, whether pashas, bevs or deys, the nppor- 
nmity to practise art even largcr measure of local autonomy than 
their op post te numbers in Egypt and Syria. 

The Barbary provinces devcioped into corsair States, Directcd Ptatn 
primarilv against Christians, pi racy partook first of the nature of* 1 * 1 " 

1 Paul KnHtfln Ti* Gt4ffépiir«J Rm'em, wj, xxiii ftajj), pp. tpil jS; tf. 

Khnlfah, vod, ti.pp. JJj; cetøtlll Pift Rr’i», Jtairfy*/,, ni. p uU [ Kuhle, 2 vol* (Berlin 
Uflb). 

1 Tur. 4iy, matemiJ uadb. 

’ Liifi 4 ufthc Barbariiiiii—a trrm sipplird by ti* Grrrksta all proplcillvinff ouuide 
the pak - of Grwlt rivilifiktLon, The Rrnune appltnl " Barbury" to ihe regien »tit uf 
Egypt. 
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ii j i ft å*i, Like sol diering, it bcciim; a profession. 1 he lfidustry wss 
profitable to go vommen tand people alike. A fixed duty was levied 
on the captives and The booty; captives were held for ran som or 
sold as slaves. For about three centimes the income therefroiu 
was the main source of reventic to the statc treasury. Piradcal 
ships took their place at times as units in the Ottoman fleet. 
Exilcs from Moslem Spain 1 swelled the ranks of Mediterranean 
freebooters whose ravages becamc the scourge of the sea." The 
activity reached its height in the first half of the seventccnth 
century, imperilling the toasts of Italy, Francc and Spain. In the 
latter half of that century the naval operations of the British and 
Freneh compelk-d respect for their respective flags, but minor 
powers continued to purchase immun ity for their nationals and 
trade by the payment of annual tribute, an immunity that re- 
mained at hest precarious. Sueh was Lhe case wftfc Holland, 
Denmark and Swcden. Even the L nited States sought saft-ty in 
tribute and was in 1783 in vol ved in a war with Algeria, héad- 
quarters of the sea robbers. In 1801 the Qaramanli dey of Tripoli 
insisted on an inerease on the $83,000 which the United States 
had been paving an nua I ly since 1796 and a fuur-year war ensued. 
In 1815 anot her hostile nava! force from America visited Tripoli. 
It was these naval engagements with the Barbary States that in 
part stimol ared the dcvclopment of the American fleet. 

do^-Th^i' M ° St the Korth AW™* conquests were achieved ciuring the 
vu Con- reign of Sulav 10an I 1 1520-66), son of the conqueror of Svria and 
rt.niinopk Egypt and the man under whom the Ottoman empire hit the 
lenith of its might* In Sulaymån’s rcign the greater part of 
Hungary was reduced, Yienna was besieged and Rhodes was 
occupied. The Ottoman swav then extended from Budapest on 

1 $«* fcbove, p. 550. 
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the Danubc to Baghdad on thc Tigris and from the Crimea to thc 
first cm ar art of the Niie. This was thc: gréatest Modem State of 
modern times; not only ihat p but one of the most en during Moslem 
States of dl time. No less than thirty-six sultans, all in the direct 
male line of 'Uthman, reigned from T30D to IQ22* * 1 

Sulayman was known to his peopie by thc honorific title of 
aJ-Qånuni (the lawgiver) becau&e of the high eslccm in which 
later generations held the codes which bore his name. 1 Hc charged 
Ibrahim abPIalabi (of AJeppo, fi549) with the task of compiling 
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14. Ahnmd I < LtfcCKj I 
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a book, iWiiitaqa ol-Ahhur (confluenet of the seas), which re¬ 
ma i ned the standard work on Ottoman law until the reforms of 
the ninctetnth ccntury. 1 I o European s, howevtr, Sul ay man was 



THE TVGHRA, CALLIGRAPHIC EMBLEM, OF SULAYMÅN 
THE MACNtFlCENT, BE ÅRING HIS N'AME 

known as the Magnificent, and magnificent he was. His court 
was ccrtainly one of the most resplendent in Eurasia. Note the 
stylt he lised in addressing a letter to Francis I, king of Franre: 

1 who am the Sultuti of buliani, the soverdgn of sovcrcigns, the dis 
penser of erowns to the monarchs on the face of the earth, the shadow of 
t3od on carth, the Sultan and sovereign lord of the Whilc Sea and of t he 
JJbck Sen, of Ru mel is and of Anatolia, of Kammaria, of the lund of 
Rum, of Zulkfldriit, of Diarbekir, of Kurdistan, of Awrbaijan,of Persia, 
of Dum ase u*, of Alcppo, of Cairo, of Mecca, of Medina, of Jerusalem, 
of all Arabia, of Vemen, and of manv oiher lands which my nobie fore- 
fa thers and my glorious anoestors (may God light up their tonibs!) 
conquered by the fon’« of their arms and which tny August Mnjcsty has 
made subject to my flaming s word and my victorious blade. I, Sultan 
Sulelman Khan, son of Sultan Selim Khan, son of Sultan Bayesid 
Khan: To thee, who art Frimcis, King of the land of Francc.* 

Sulaym5n equipped and beaqtified the eapital and ot her cities 
with mosques, schools, hospitals, palaces, mausoleums, bridges, 
at|ueducts, caravanserass and public baths, two hundred and 
thtrty-five of which are said to have been built by his chief 
architect Sinån. Originally a Christian from Anatolia, who per¬ 
haps foutid his way into Constantinople with the usuai levy of 
youth,* Sinån dcvcloped into the most energetic and distinguished 

a Sec fliftj y &J Syria^ p. 664. 

| Eogrr B. Mcirinum, Sultimt* tkt MognifitoU (Qun&ridgt, i W h p, t ja 

3« abtrt^, p, 703, ft, 11 
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architecr that Turkey produced. His masterpiece was the magni- 
ficent mosquc named Sulaymåmyak in com memoration of his 
master's name* and designed lo eelipsfe Santa Sophia. Its majcatic 
dorne excccds that of the Justinian cathedral by ahout sixteen 
feel. The mtArdå and rcar wall are ornament ed with exquisttc 
tik in the Persi an styk. Whik the limeiight illumined ihe city 
on the Sosphorusj the once glamorous Madmah, Damascus, 
Baghdad, Cairo—former capiiakof mighty empires and brilliant 
seats of culture—were fu net ion i ng as residcnccs for provincial 
go vemors and armed garrisons from C onstant mop! c, the city 
beforc whose watts had stood on four historie occastons threaten- 
ing Arabarmies from Damascus and Baghdikb 1 

Turkish ciikure in its entirety was a striking blend of diverse OmHuu 
and disparate elements. From the Persians, with whom the Turks <uhurt 
had contacts even beforemigrating to Western Asia,came artiafic 
motifSj be!ktristic patterns and such potitical ideas as the exaltn- 
tion of the monarch. Among possible bequests from Central 
As i an nomadbm, mention may bc made of a prædisposition to 
war and eonquest and a hos pi t ab k assimilative tetidency.* The 
Byzantmes, chicdy by wayoftheSaljuqsof Rum p pro vided certain 
mihtary and governmental institutions. But, above all, the Arabs 
TAxre the teachers of the Turks, in the same sense as the Greeks 
were the teachers of the Romans. From the Arabs the Turks 
acquired their Sciences, the ir religion—w'ith its sorio-economic 
principles and saered law—and an alphabctic system of writing 
that Imgered till 1928. Whilé still in Central Asia the Turks had 
but littk WTitten litcrature and H for that, Syriac script, tn trodu c ed 
by Christian Syrians,* was used. With the adoption of Islam and 
the Arabk character«; thousands of rdigious, sriemific, legal and 
Iiterary terms were borrowed from Arabic and Persi an, and many 
of them are stil! embedded in Turkish despile recent nationalistic 
attempts at lingu istic purgc. In three ftdcb the Ottomans made 
original eomributions of major signifieance; statesmanship, arclu- 
teeture« and poetry. 

The empire of the Ottomans, I ilte those of the Romans and Tb* 
r Abb5sids before if, was essentially military and dynastie in 

i Sve ib<wc p pp- 39^^ ^ t . * . , 

t Whctt H, Ly hver, Tkr Gtrtrrntnrnf flf iAå Otfrmff* hmfirr t* tå* l im* L f 
SstlriMw i At MigmfifrKi {Cåmbnti&M iS. 

* S« Hitti, HtiU*y uf pp^ S |S ' 
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character and in organisation, The main objective sought vvas 
not so mueh the welfare of its subjects as the udfare of the State 
personififid by the sultan-caliph, 1 hc suhjects were a conglomera- 
tion of nation al i ties—ArahJons, Syrians, Traqis, Egyptians* 
Berbers, Kurds, Armenians, Slavs p Grceks, Albanians-—with 
diverse creeds, languages and wa\i of ti fe „ held together by the 
s word of L thrnarL Even the peasant Turk$—as distinet from 
the ruling class, memlaers of which preferred to call themselves 
t f&widri/ii Ottoman—eoiild be included amoog the sybject 
peoples. The Turks themselves were p and rema in ed p a dominant 
minority group in their vast domain and made no attempt at 
colon s mation in the Arab lands. But they kept their biood fresh 
by marrying non-Moslem women and by admitting lo ful I Citizen* 
ship any subjcct who aeeepted Islam* adopted the Tyrk is h tongue 
and joined their courL The regular lesy qf boys, as long as it 
lasted t enabkd them to press into their military and civil service 
and to assimilate the flower of the mate youth of the subjevt tiotv* 
Moslcm cømmuriizics. Some of the best talent of the conquered 
people was sucked and funnellcd into the capital, there to be 
Istamizcd, Turkieized and utilized to the glory and advancement 
of the imperial State. Circassians, GreelcS* Albanians, Slats, 
halians and even Armenians rose to the highest ofiices in the 
empire indudtng the grand viziratc, 

i Bii'TTc-n t A State organized primarily for warfare rather than for the 

welfarc of its people and covering a far-fltmg umvieldy area with 
under-devfloped means of communieation and a heterogeneous 
population among whom the line of cleavagc was elearly marked 
between Moslems and Christians—even between Mos] em Tnrks 
and Moslem Arabs and betwemone Christian sect and another— 
had the seeds of decayembedded in its basic structure, Once it was 
confronted wiih a world in which iiatlonalism was triumph i ng p 
its cond ilion becamc aggravated. The persistence and elabora- 
tiori of the millet 1 system whereby eaeh religions communitv 
enjoycd a considcrahk mcasure of home rule—which was the 
elassic svay by which Islam t n cd to solve its minority problem 1 — 
the een tral i zat ion of supremc authority (at teasfc in theory} in ihe 
hånds of one man the sultan-caliph***and the ambiguity in the 
line of succession added to the inherent w r eaknesses in the imperial 


1 S« below, p_ 737* 
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set-up. The wondkr is that disintegration did not set in mueh 
earl i er than it did. 

Shortly after the deaih of Sulayman the empire startet! on its 
downward course, a course that was both long and torluous, The 
failureof thesecond attempt on Viennain 1G83 maybe considered 
as marking the beginning of the end; furkcy's expansion in 
Europe made no further progress. After that the problem for the 
Turks became how to hold what they already got rat her t han to 
get more; the role of the arm ed fortes was no more one of offence 
but of défencc. To the internal forces of eorruption and dccay 
were added extern al forces in the eighteenth century when France, 
England, Austria and eventually Russia started their quest for 
"spheres of influeooc" and began to cast covetous eyes on some 
possession of the “sick man" of Europe. Mutual jealoustes, how- 
ever, among the competittg powers and lack of concerut! action 
gave ihc patient more than onc lease on life- 

Of the Arab lands thosc of NorthAfrica werc thefirsi tobe Jost TtakMet 
to the Ottoman empire. Those lands constitute a block by them- AfriciA 
selves. Proximity to South Europe, distance from the centre and nu« 
heart af Islam in Western Asia, the weakness of their Islande 
tradition and the high proportion of Berber and European blw>d 
made them from the outstrL pursue a cqurso of their own. 

Algeria was the first of the Arab States to be detaehed from the 
empire. This was done in 1830, when French troops landed on its 
shores ostensibly in reprisal for piratieal ae ti vi ty and to avenge 
an insult qffered by the ruling dey Flusayn to the French consul. 
Etghteon vears later the country was d ed ared French ten ltory 
wirh its iittoral as an integral part of France. When American 
troops landed there in November 1942, Laval protested, invoking 
the decree of 1S 4 S and maintaining that the whote region was the 
natural prolongation of France. 1 Like any other défiarUmtnt it 
could and did send representatives to the French parliamcnt. The 
French pursued a policy of assimilation that discouraged the 
nativc language and tended in the direction of denationalization. 

The castward expansion of imperial France result cd in 1881 in 
the occupation of Tunisia, where the same policy was pursucd to 
a hard ly less extern, As in Algeria French replnced Ara bie as the 
Uterary language of the natives. Though its status has heen that 
of a protectoratc, Tunisia has been a French possession in all but 

1 Thi ftém Jtø* Ti mi I, Novcnabcf II , M>4- 
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nairn*. A French resident-gcneral, i ns talled beside the nat i ve Ijey, 
Controls all the public services, Its proximity to Egypt, howevcr’ 
has kcpt ibe national Mostern tradition in it com parat i vol v str ong. 
In both lands ihousands of French eolonists have beendomiciled, 

I lu> J'unisian situation is complicated by the large number and 
size of Italian colonies. Both Algeria and Tunisia, no doubt, 
enjoyed a higher measure of security and public hcalth and 
greater fad I i ties for communieation under the Frcnch regime. 

II ipolitania, bring mostly arid desert vvith a string of oases along 
the lit toral. was the last Turkish out post in the Bar bar y States. 
As a sequcl to the I ur ko-11 alian war of 1911*12 Tripolitania 
M»as urested Iront Ottoman hånds, made a colonv, and, together 
with Cyrenaica, incorpnrated in 1934 in to Libia Italiana. 

In 1901 the French conquest of Moroceo. nnce the se at of two 
mighty Arab-Berber empires but never a part of the Ottoman 
empire, began; the french zone was fuJjy acquired between tyoy 
and 1912, Meantime Spain was busy arquiring her share in the 
territory just across from its toast. Thus did the entire "white 
Africa" of the nortb, generally separated from black Africa by 
tht- Fahara, fali in the dghty-two years following [830 into the 
hånds of the three Latin States of South Plumpe. t T mil the se con d 
W orld W ar nationalism remairted, except for the out break against 
the hpaniards and the French headed by ‘Abd-al-Karim in the 
earlv ig’Os 1 - and the Sanusi u prisings against the Italians in 
•md after the first World W ar, on the whole quiescent, in urt itu la te 
and limited to a few intellectuals. 


* Ai nckicdi alm vr*. p. jn, 

1 On il Cttuuk Arnold J. Toynbu, Surray nf 
7 ~kr /s/am te WirU (Oxford, P9271. pp, c Irj-63. 
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tJGYFT AND THE AR AU (RESCENT 


GEØGRAPHICALLY a part of Africa, Egypt has been throughout 
thc agcs his torit al ly and culttirally a part of Western Asia. With 
greater Syria and al-'Irå<j it forms one Arab block, dist in ct from 
th« North Afrlcan block, on one harid, and from thc Arabian 
block fpeninsula), on the other. 

Ot her than up point ine an Ottoman pasha to act as viceroy over 

' , ■ j .f j j rCTntiJ-ti |?ii 

F.gypt and leaving an amiy of occupation eonsisting ot some live rant[al 
thniisand janissaries, Sultan Salfim made few radical changes in 
thc administration of Egypt. His ehotce for viceroy feil upon thc 
traitorous Khair Bey, Turkish gover nor of Aleppo who had 
betrayed his Mamliik master. 1 Sallm spent a few davs in Co ir o 
enjoying himsclf and returned to his Capital wirh a shadmv play 1 
for thc entertainment of his son Sti lav man, the crown printe.* 

The twelvc sanjåqs * into which Egypt was tlicn di vided remained 
under the old Main Juks, Each Mamluk bev surrnunded himsclf 
with a coterie of slave warrions who did his bidding and uphdd 
his authority. Mamliik blood was kept fresh by thf Importation 
of slaves mainly from the Caticasus. As in the pneccding regime, 

Mamluks eollectcd taxes and kvied troops, but now they aeknow- 
ledged Ottoman suzerainty through the payment of annual 
tributs. 

k was not long befor«? the Ottoman pasha sent from Con* 
stantinople ceased to exercise any real Control over Ideal affairs. 

His ignorance of the colloquial and of the loeal scene was a 
dectded handicap. His tenure of office was at hest of short 
dbratton. In the two hundred and cighty years of direct Turkist 
over Egypt no kss than a hundred such pashas succctdtd 
one another," The frequent ehangc in personnet weakened the 
hold over the army which tend«?d to beconic unruly and un- 

1 See show, p, JQJ, * Cf, dtioie, p. 690. 

1 wl. p. ■£*, 

1 Tur, (Af. lenjaf), * tflfcdiLtloti øf Ar. AW, hannet. 

■ Cf. lisi in Zambaur, pp. I&6-S. 
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disciplined. Beginning with the seventeenth century, mutinies 
became common. ( onfliets between pashas and bow bccamc a 
recurring theme in the polMcal history of the land, with the 
pasha getting his chance when mutual jealousies and the struggle 
fursupremacyamong thebeys themselves reached an aetitestage. 
As the central authority in Constanlinopfe pursued its downward 
course, respect for its viceroys decreased throughout the empire. 

Under the dual form of contrøl the native sank deeper in the 
abyss ofmisery and poverty, By pasha and Maniluk the cultivator 
of the soil was relcntlessly exploited and driven into a State of 
ahjt etness unparalleled except perhaps in the preceding era. 
Corruption and bribery prevailed. Jnsecurity, famine and pesti- 
lencc added their quota of misery. One pcstilence, that of 1619, 
is said to have carried awaymore than a third ofa million pcople; 
a not her, that of 1643, left two hundred and thirty vi II ages 
drsolate. 1 A contemporary chronicler aL-Ishåqi 1 States that while 
the H 51 © pi agne raged, most of the shops of Cairo were dosed, with 
mc exception of those which dcalt in shrouds and which remain^d 
optn day and night. The population of the land* which und^r thu 
Romans reaehed some eighl millions, had by the end of the 
cighteenth century dwindled into one-thjrd its former size. 

T r * a ' n B Mamluk poiver reached its zenith in 1769 when 
Ali Bey, rcportedly son of a Christian priest from the Caucasus, 
who as a boy had fallen into the hånds of brigands and been sold 
into slavery, aequired enough strength to expel the Ottoman 
pasha and dedare himself independent of the Porte. With the 
army which the sultan, then en gaged in a critical struggle against 
Ros.',ia, had ordered him to amass, 'Ali Bey noyr proceeded to 
tonquer Arabia and Syria for himself. His licutenant and son-in- 
law, abu-al-Dhahab,*entered Makkah victoriously in f uly 1770.* 
Its sharif was neplaced by a claimanr who in turn bestowed upon 
Ali jhe pompotis title of “sultan of Egypt and ruler of the two 
seas” (the Mediterranean and Red), Th eskarifatt orgovcmmeni 
of Makkah was always held by a descendant of thr Prophet.* 
Ah not tmly assumed the title but also the prerogatives that 


39 ! 4 o f ‘ ,uiii Zaydin ' Ta ' rri * 3ni td. (Cairo, 1915K ™>. ii, rø. jr, 

* -F^W 11 r Ma Z ffftrroJoJ* M*Tt min ot-Dmeal (C«iro, IM»), n, - 5 & 

* Al-JafcLt? ^ ga ^ C nClh3n « but Pi™ ai b*k>hilh. 

V*£!Sl 4 t * * At **fi u f i-Akter ((£», .3«), Td. i, 
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perta in thercunto, indud ing thc strikingøf eoins and the rnention 
of his namc in thc public worship, In 1771 abti-abDhahab at thc 



BrjtilA IfNTirhH 


COIN OF <ALI HEV 

Silver {j%girmlHå r jo paras), dulcd I iSj (1769), fllnick at Mj?r (Caimj 

head of abouT thirty t hausa ud men march ed against Syria and 
taptur cd sevcral of its cities, head cd by Damascus* 1 In ihe finsh 
of victory hc betrayed his master, entered into secret negotiations 
whh the Porte and turned his troops against Egypt 'Ali Hed 
{April 1772) to his Palesttnian ally and fellow-rebel, ?åhlr al- 
P Urnar, J in T Akka. There hereceivcd ammunition and a rcinforce¬ 
ment of 30OO Albanians from Russian wandiips anchored in the 
harbour and retumed to fight for his lost ihronc. Wounded in 
battie, hc died shortly after that (1773), either as a result of thc 
wound or by poison, Abii-abDhahab, his former slave, thereupon 
combmed in his person the title of shaykh ni-halad (head of thc 
community-), a titlc U'hich had httherto distinguished thc Icadjng 
Mamluk, and that of pasha, which hc rcccivcd wilh his in ves ti ture 
from the Porte, The ncxt hlghest Mamluk offkc after the skayih 
al-ialmTf was that of amir a/^ajj t held by thc official in charge 
of the annual holy pilgrimage. The rige of f Ali Bcj% cphemeral 
as it exposed the vulnerability of thc Ottoman position; thc 
installation of abu-al-Dhahab coneedcd thc right of a Mamluk 
to becorne Ottoman vfctrøy* 

The fight amon g thc leading M amluks for thc government of Siitok^n 
Egypt con ti n ued untih unexpcctedly and as if from nowhere, S ™ p-J,e 
a strange, mighty invader landed in Alcxandria jtily 1798), 
Napoleon Bon aparte. His professed purpose was to frnnish thc 
Mamluks, whom hc aecused irt the Arabic prod amat ion he 
issued on landing, of being not as good Moslems as he and his 

S JabATti., Vflj. ij p. ^ 7 - * S« Wow, pp r 731-a, 
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feHow-Frenchmen wcfc, and to rcistore the authority of the Porte, 1 
His real purposc was to striker a Fatal blow at ther Eritish Empire 
by intereepting her communicadon with Ehc East and thus maké 
a bid for world dominion, The destru etion of the French fleet at 
Abuqlr Bay (Aboukir, August 3 s 1798 :, The check of the itl-fated 
expedition at "Akka (17(tø) * and the defeat in the hattie of 
Alexandria (March 21, 1801) frust rated rhe Napoleonic am¬ 
bitions in the East and forted the evacuation of the French 
troops from Egypt. The land hitherto playing a minor role in 
world events—as a source of tribute for Turkey and a base of 
operation for maintaining Ottoman dominion over Syria and 
Arabla—was suddeniy dråwri in to the vort ex of international 
politics as the gaEeway to India and the rest of the extreme 
Orient. 3 The Napolconit expedition turned Furape h s eyes to the 
somewhat forgotten land route to India and set in motion a 
chain reaction which made the Near Fast the storm centre of 
European mtrigue and diplopiacy. 

[n the Turkish arniy that helped to drive Napolcoo out of the 
land was a young officer born in Macedoma named M uham mad 
"Ali, The Porte made kim pasha in 1S05 and he madchimself the 
new master of Egypt; of course h in nominal subordination to the 
Porte* The his tory of Egypt for the firsi half of the nineteenth 
ccntury is virtually the story of this onc man, Fouiider of the 
dynasty that is still ruling in the valley of the Kile, Muhammad 
"Ali has been rightly called the father of his country—at leasi in 
its modem pli ase. The initiadvc h energy and vision he displayed 
and exercised find no parallel amon g any of his Moslem con- 
temporarics, Jn peace and in war he stood supreme. By con- 
fiscating all land h oldings in the hånds of private individuals 
amon g his subjects he becamc sole proprietor of the country; by 
creating a monopoly of the chict” products of the land he made 
himself its only manufaciurer and contractor. This was the firs i 
attempl at natiDnalization in the Arab world. In pursuit of his 
eeonumic policy he excavated canals t promoted scientifit agrb 

1 Copy nrtf pwliimjilKm in J.ilurti, vol Sti* pp. 4-J; il Lcgin* Ålfftltmwiie with the 
furmiik: Jn I hr nd.m t of God, tht Mcrclful, thr Compa^iaiulc; iummarirrii in 
ftt-Sharqiwi. Taftfat man UWiya Afijr min w*!-$*&&* 

(C feir©* uf#*), p, 55; trvwbtion in C&pt'/t o/ ikt OwijpmÆl Ljfttn /rø# tå$ 

Army a f Gfmrratfimafiert* in fnUmjtod fy fkt Ftrri i mJtr ik<r C*mm**ff 

*/ d dm ir al l&rd Åtiioto, i ith ed H vrA. i fI7^t) r pp, 135.7, 

bee below, p. 733* 1 Qnthe Cultiinl dfttfft, «r bd©W, |i. 745- 
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culture and intrøduced the cultivation of cotton to the Delta from 
the Sudan 11822). Himself an illiterate man, he yet patron i zed 
leam in g. started a ministry of education, created a council of 
education and founded the first school of engineering in his realm 
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(1816 ; and the first school of medicin*. 1 Professors and physictans 
he brought mostlv from Francs. He in vi t ed missions military 
and cducationa!—to train his people t and sent nat i ve missions- 


1 Fouatolfe 181? this school is tudnj“ induikil ih Ftt'Id I Umvtf.it y. Rc-dcriclL 
Matt}«** and Milt* Akiaw. EJk*H** in vW ConntrUS «f ikt A/nr Eait 
(Washington, 19441. P- S°- 
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military and i ducationnl -to study m Eurøpc, Ri tords show that 
lælwcen lEij and 1849 {the ycar of his dcath) 1 three hundred 
and eleven Egyptian students were sent to Italv, Fra nee p England 
and Austria at an ex pense 10 the State of ££273,360* hi Paris a 
special house was mamtained for the henefit of these students# 
1 he pretemrd subjects of study wene military and nava I r engineer- 
ing, medicinS* pharmacy, arts and crafts* Sinee then the Freneh 
language bas enjoyed a favouired place in the Egvptian curricu.- 
lum; the French sehools in Egypt have even today a higher 
attendance of students than any other forel gn institut ions** 

A h rendt eolonct* Seve, who professed IsEam tinder the name 
ot Suiaymati 1 as ha,. reorganized and modem tzed the EgypttiW 
army and took part in the invasion of Syria. His name is com- 
menioraEed in One of C airo's principal strccts and his descendants 
inarried into the Alid family. Another Frenchman, a naval 
engboer, constructcd riic Egyptian navy. The first military 
vert ture was in J8 11 against \\ ahbåbi Arabi a, a war that was not 
ended till r-S 1H, In henour of the departure of the first troops p 
sorne lo ( ooo p under his sixtecn-year-old son Tusfin, the vreeroy 
held a reception in the Catro Citadel to which the Maniluks were, 
ofcourse p invited amongthe honoured guests. Thecoffee drin king 
over f the M amluks filed out through a narrow passage toward 
ihe main gate and were then and lliere abruptly assaiied and 
sLiughtered. Ot the four hundred and se ven ty t ve ry few cscaped* 
The slaughter oti the hil] was a signal for an indberimmate onc 
for the rest of (hent throughout the land. The ir propefties were 
eonfiscated- [ he al most six-hundred-ycar-old Mamluk problem 
in Egypt uas for ever solved. 

The seccmd series of military campaigns carried the Egyptian 
flag triumphantly in 1820 into the rastern Sudan {ahNubali . 

1 beeonquest was continued by Muhammad r Åli p .s successors and 
bequeathed a problem with which the Egyptians and Britlsh are 
sdll grappling. In the third venture the Egy + ptian aniiv and navv 
col la bora leri with the forces of the Forte against the Grecks in 
thtirstrugglefor independence. MahmUd II (1868-39), edebrated 
tor his bold reforms and the cxiermination of the j anissary torps. 
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vvas ihcn the nding sultan, The Turkn-Egyptmn fiset was de¬ 
st royed at Navarino (Oetober 20, 1S27: by a eombined Anglo- 
Freneh-Russian flect O i the sevtn hundred and cighty-two 
vessels only fcwmity-ninc remairted nfloat. The Porte had pro mised 
his Egyprian viceroy the gøvemnient of Syria and the Morea in 
cg nsiderat ion of his support, and when the pr omi« was not ful- 
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Gok 3 fone-liulf jtffctai, sAijUtpti, an (hr (wmtv-fifth yv-AT of hil 

rei^n T r - 4 ^ simek ni Mifr (Cairo) 



C 01 N OF MAIIMOD U 

(Topper (five jmirrnS datex! in the thi ny-fint yr.ir uf KT-. rr[|jn, 
■ ( 1837 ), *cmrk .ir Mi^r (Cttiroj 


h l led h Mu ham mad "Ali com miss ion ed his son and "mailed arm", 
IbrlhimT in 1831 to conqucr -Syria. Ibrahim had led the succcssful 
1.8 16 to 1818 campaigns against the Wahhåbis and the unsuecess- 
ful expedition against the Greek*. This was indced the last atid 
greatest military cnicrprise of Muhammad f Ali's reigm After 
occupying Syria for ten years and coming ncar gi ving the c&up 
de grdcc to the entire Ottoman empire, Muhammad P Ali at the 
behest of the European powers had to withdraw his troops to 
Egyptian soiL 1 Thosepowers were determined to keep the empire 
intact, for thetr own benerfit. They eunsidered the rise of a youthful, 
vi gorous State as something end an gering their infiuence and lines 
of eom m u nicat ion in the East. A firm an issited February 1 J p 1841, 


1 Sk Mow n pp. 733 - 7 - 
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the pashalik of Egypt hercdltary in Muhammad 'AlPs- 
fami ly; 1 anothcr cf rbe same date invested him with the govfern- 
ment of the Sudan. 2 The dream of an Egyptian-Asiaiic empire 
t Kere by eame to an inglorious end mg. 

The conquest of Syria by Salim I * (15 16) rcsulted in no major 
internal changes in the administration or population of the land. 
I he administrative divisions asaumed a new name tuaidy&h k That 
nf Damascus, enlarged by the addition of Jerusalem, Safad and 
Ghas^ah, waa put under Jan-Birdi at-Ghazati p the treacherous 
governor of Ham ah, who like Khå'ir Bey had betrayed his 
M am luk master al-Gfcawri at the decisive hattie of Dåbiq.* This 
made al-Ghazåli Virtual viceroy of Syria, a Kot satisfied with that, 
he, on tlie deaih of Salim (1520)+ prndaimed himsclf an inde- 
pendent surere ign under the title al-Matik abAshraf (most noble 
monareh , siruck coins in his name and invited his Egyptian 
counterpart, Kha ir Bey, to do likcwise, But Sulaymln was quick 
to act, Hb Janissaries demolished a large part of the Syrian 
capita] and irs environs p rneted out a pimishment to the populace 
reminiscent of 1 fmLir’s days 4 and laid the basis for the association 
between Janissaries and terror whidi still haunts the memory of 
Syria ns. 

Turkisfi pashas now foilnwcd One a nather in rapid succession; 
in one hundred and righty-four yvars no less than a hundred and 

t GciLeftJo^cal irre of iJic roymt K^yptian fainjln 

t. Mufrjittimad "Ali [1S05-4S) 

| J* ' " 1 

3 . Ibmhlm Um Tu*un 4 . S*Td( 

I J* 'AhbSil (iS^-j4) 

5 , ImruViI ( 1 £ 63 - 79 ; khdhr É i 366 ) 


6. TAwfki (l 879-9*) 8. tfitsayn Kumil (* 0 * 4 - 17 ! 0. Fu’ld {i 917-jé; 

»ultos, 1917) ting, 1914) 

7. 'Abbai l( (ftimi (1 $92-1914} 10, F*tfe| ( IrøB 

> ForiKr Ar»bic Icit* (»IhÉ Zay.Uin. T/rtkkMifr , vo], »i, pp. i 7 i^; fur Ftvlldi 

“ Dt « rd r-'£m» ** IBunfila (rise oritnltlt .i* 

1A3Q-I&41, vat. W iRume, 1933). pp. z/j-Sa. 

1 S« nbove, p, jgg, 

! p. 701 ; ilnMyb, vol v, pp, rj6„ 157; .Sndal-Dln, T 4 jal-Tm åtikk, 

Vnl. 11 (Corutimnnoplp, raSo), pp, 364*5. 

* Oltonuu) ».uitwrilia rtvived the etd nnme Sirlja*, Ar. a/ SAi’m feti into disuic; 
PP- 57 -S. * t(.n-IySi, vel, v, pp. 363,3; r , 376.fi, 418-19. 
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thirty-thrce of them in Dama&cijs 1 —a slight improvement over 
the Egyptian record.* Aleppo savv the faces of nine difFerent walis 
in ihe period of three ycars. Most of rhese officials had practically 
bought their appogntments and looked upon their oftice as a 
incans of replentshing their fin andal resourecs and glorifying 
their o wn selves. At times, c ven over its imperial officials, the Porte 
exercised but loose control. The subjekts were rayahs, 1 ftocks to 
be shcphcrdcd, fieeeed and milked. As rayahs they were dassi ti ed 
into those religions groups called nullets * whteh made of the 
Syrians a congenc$ of small sdf-contained national]ties. Even 
Europeans residing tn the land wtre treated as millets, suhject to 
ihe law s of theirown religions heads and cnjDymg other privileges 



Tå* .-Emfrirai S*fpt -(y 

COIN OF BVLAYMAK 1 
Cdd (ti/tti k), dufed 926 (1520), »truck at HaLib (Altpfrirt 

granted by kapitulations. The Venet ta ns were the first to be 
granted kapitulations. In l$tl Sulayman gjgned a treaty with 
them set up ilt ih irty eh apiers.* Fourtcen years I ater the French 
reccived the irs and the English in 1:380. Weak at tempi s at 
amdiorating the condilion of the subjects in the empire were 
made by three bold reformers amøflg ihe sultans, Salim ! 11 : 1 789- 
i Sqj)> Mahmud I I t So« -39; and 4 Ahd-aLMajTd 1 1839-61 , but 
the practical results were nil. Ko effektive implementation vvas 
provided for the ton$tmdt t reform regulations, which aimed at 
rem oving disabilities under which the rayahs la boured, abolishing 
the farmmg out of taxes and guarantecing the lives, property and 
honour of all subjekts—inrespective of treed or race—vvho were 
deel ared equal beforc the law* E qua! ty ineffektive were the 
Young Turks 1 reforms in 190B. 

Ottoman rnaladministratien could not be held entirelyrespons- 
i ble for the steady dedine in the Sydan ceonomy p The disco very 
in 1497 of the sea realle from Europe to India around the Cape of 

* LftmtntTW. ral. ii* p. 62. * S« jttave, p. 719. * From Ar. r#'4jroå, herds. 

4 From Ar. A t reUgitm, natioikultty« 

1 Lal* L*L euptlxl* r, whrtice u apftqlAtjni p \ 
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Good Hope divcrttd the course of international trade from the 
Arab East and substituted the Portugucse for the Arabians and 
Syrians as the middlemeru The Arab lands were thus commer- 
cially by-passed. The disco very of the New World in \ 4Q2 shifted 
the centre of gravity in world affil irs wesEward and rdegated the 
McdUerranean* hitherto in name as well as in deed the middie 
sea T to a side position. That sea had to wait three and a half more 
een tu ries before it could regain its position as the great highway 
of international trade—thanks to the opening of the Suez Canal 
in. [S69 by a successor of Muhammad *A|j p ismå*!!. 1 In the de- 
populated Palestine of the eighteenth century the rerenue from 
pilgrims constituted the main itenu By the middleof that century 
the once fertile, sufficient ly imgated plains between Aleppo 
and rhe Euphrates had beeome what ih ey are today r a deseri. 1 By 
the end ol that century the ertiire population of Syria had esti- 
mated ]y s hr u tik to about a million and a half, of whom per haps 
less than a cotipie of hundred thousand lived in Palestme* 3 


Jerusalem in the early nineteenth century had an esti mated 
population of 12*000; in the mid-nineteenth Damaseus had 
150*000, BeirDt 1500 and Aleppo 77,000. 4 

As Syrum mcrchants developed overland tråde in the furst 
century under Ottoman ru le, Aleppo came to bc the terminus of 
the route connecting with a|- T Irkq and uhimatdy Fersia and 
India. Se veral European colonies grew in Aleppo* first am on g 
which was the V ene t Lam The Pren c h colony capitaltzed on the 
capitulations granted Francis I by Sulaymin in 1535 and on the 
treaty si gned in 1740 by Mahmud I and Louis XV, putting all 
Christian visits rs to the Ottoman empire under French pro- 
tectiøru* Soon French settlements (factories) were spread in to 
ot her Syri an towns. English merchants followed the FrCnch, 
They all tried to meet the Western demand for Eastem luxuries 
and products promoted in the Crusading period. All foreigaérs* 
being considered by Moslems as inferior to them, had in the 
early period to wear native dress and thus rcduce the chances of 
personal insult or harm. In the Widte of European businessmeo 
came European missio n aries* teachrrs, travcHers* explorers. The 

1 Sw tieIaw T p r 750. 

1 bnrtfct, TAt Sjwem Bticri ^ New York, 1938^, p. lét, n_ I. 

Li. AEfml Bniinr, Tkr Eim&m rrV &cv*kpmfMt *f tht Ntar East [New York, 
iwjl.p.i* * Bonn*,?. 4. 

h * CharEcfl-KqMS, Fratrtc H tWtfmt J'i'ritnt (Puij, [1939]), pp. 
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Christian missionary activity, most ly Jesuit, Capuchinand Lazar- 
ist, resulted in thc seventcenth and eighteenth centuries in the 
founding of Uniat churehcs—Syrian (using Syriae in the ritual) 
and G rede (using Greek). The enlightened and liberal regime of 
a Lebanese princc, Fakhr-al-Dtn al-Ma’ni 1 1 (1590(635), opened 
the door wide to Western ruir ur a] in fluences. 

This prince was named after his grand father Fak hr-ah Din I r .vw .i- 
(tlS4+), who, vvhen the bank raged at Dabiq between Turk and 
Mamluk for the mastery of Syna, advised his pcople to stay on *m[r ot 
the fence and then kap to the winning side as soon as that was ut “ ntm 
determined. When Salfm emerged victoriuus, Fakhr-al-Din pre- 
sented himsdf with his coterie of Lebanese leaders, kissed the 
ground before the eonqueror and delivcred such an im passion 3 tely 
eloquent o ration 1 that the sultan confimied him and his fcllow- 
amirs and shaykhs in their Leban esc fiefs, allowing them the 
same autonoiuous privileges enjoyed under the precedmg regime 
and imposing on them a comparitively light tribule. The J urks 
realized at the outset thai Lebanon with its hardy mountaineere 
of Druzcs and Maronitcs was entitletl to a diflferent tre at ment 
from Syria. The Turkish wali in Da mase lis normat ly acted as 
liaison between the Porte and the Lebanese feudal lords, who 
on the whok acted independentty in in tern al alfairs, transmitted 
their fiefs to their progeny, cxacted laxcs and duties and rendered 
no military Service to the sultan. 

Under Fakhr-akDln 11 the power of the house of Ma'n, 
originally an Arab tribe, reached ils apogce. The most energetie 
and fasan at mg figtire in thc histon,' of Ottoman Lebanon tf not 
of all Syria. this diminutive man, from "whose pocket should an 
egg fail it wouldn’t break’*, cherished a threefold ambition: 
creating a greater Lebanon, se vering all relations between it and 
the Porte artd setting it on the road of pragress—and he came 
near realizmg his dream. From the Porte he receivcd the sanjåqs 
of Reirut and Sidon, from his nctghbours to the north he wrested 
1 Vipoli, Balabakkand al-Biqa*, from his tieighbciurs to the south 
he reccivcd thc homagc of S afad, Tilxtrias and Xazareth. He 
then began, to look beyond the seas. In 1608 he signed with 
Ferdinand, the Med ir i grand dukeof Tuscany, a treaty containtng 

1 Quot«l in Raydzr, 561; Iqifin ai-tlu*»>iil. Ta'riåJk aJ MJriniyoÅ, 

ed, Riishid K. aPSbaituni (BHrtt. 11190), p. 151; Tiwnll* jil Shidvu'), TatitJ, */. 
J'yJnfiJaifaJ La&iuim (Udrul, iSf?}, p, Sj I; iM Hit ti, Hitivry »/ Syna, pp, 66j-6. 
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a seeret mi Lit ary artide clear ty directed against the Forte. 1 
A Tiirkish army from Damascus succeeded m chasing him out ot 
the land, and he* with his famity and suite, had to sæk haven in 
Florenrep capiia! of his Italian ally, Åfter a søjourn offivcyrars in 
Eiirope (1613-1 S) he retumed to his hereditary domain more 
determined than over to cnlarge aild modernize it, In 1624 the 



fr* m Cm bhiJ Jfarfft# " Jiirrtit Si IWwAv rra*J-r+tr 
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FAKHR--AL-DlN AL-UA'N'J U f AMIR OF LERANON 1590-1^5 

Forte reeogmzed him as the lord of 'Araéist&n, from Aleppo to 
the front Lers of Egypt He imported from Italy architects, engin- 
eers and agriculturaj eXperts and en cou raged improved methods 
of tilling the soil among his farmer subjects, 1 One of his projecis 
was draining the swampy pari of aJ-Riqå*. More than that h he 
wckomed Christian missiunaries, matnly French Catholic, who 
nowcstabliihed centres in Beirut + Sidon, Tripoli Aleppo, Damas- 
cus and even in Le hanese villiges. Professing Islam befor e the 

1 For i Hu »htf olhct ur.iti« consuJt V, Fsub Cirali (Qjirali)^ Fakhr &i-Dln //> 
Ui-vrf* di JWdjf( JRonitf p 1936-^), vol. i, p\y. 146 tf<?: vo 3 , Li, pp. 159 jrø,; G. MiheL, 
frtorim d* Ftxfnrdi*»fr*x 4 ’*mir dri Dr usi {Livonttiv 17S7L pp. 74 «f- 
1 CuvUt wl, ih pp. $i trq. 
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Ottoman authorities* Dnm&ni before his pcople* Fakhr mani¬ 
festet such sympathetk intere« in Christianit/ that he wm 
reportedi to have been baptized. 1 tu his amTrate Drudes and 
Christians lived in harmony, His sympathy with Chmrianity 
tumed once more the suspi rious eye of the Forte towards him. 

Again art army from Damasetis marchcd against him. Aftcr 
offer i ng same resist anet? he ff ed to a cave in the mountain ncar 
ja£7jn p where hc was discovered and led in ehains to Constantin- 
opte in February 163 5. 11 There he was beheaded, with his sons> 
who accompanied him. and his eorpsc vvas ex hi bited for three 
days in front of a mosque- The independent greater Leban on 
which he en visaged and for which he laboured was attemptrd 
again by anofher airur + Bashtr al-Shihfibi 1788 1840;% but was 
not fully realized unttl J943.The ShihSbs, who in 1697 succreded 
the Ma # rtS, trace their pedigree lo one af the noble« Arabi an 
tri faes, the Quraysh- The foimdcr of the Lebancse ruling family 
was the son-in-law of the last Ma r nid ruler. 

Syrtan loral go ver nors did not begin to assert themselves until The 'Af nu 
the eighteenth ecntury. First among these was IsmåTl Pasha int,y ™ 
al- T Azm n a DamascenC who in 1724 was made wali ©ver his home 
towru More dbtinguished than Isma'Tl was his son and successor, 
whose palaees in falamah and Damascus are sti]] among the show 
places of those citie^ Other members of the 'Azm family were 
appointed over Sidon and Tripoli, but, unlike the Lebancse 
amirSp remai ned loyal to the Porte, despi te maltreatment from 
those quarters, Isma'lf was ja i led befor© his death and As 1 ad 
was treacherously kilk-d (*75?) in the bath by orders from 
Constantinople, 1 

As the Ottoman empire ihroughout the cjghteenth century rutine 
speedily declined in authørity, dignhv and prestige, the numher 
of loeal chieftaina who sought or achieved indfpendence pro- 
gressivdy inereased. Palesdne, Iske Lcbanon and Egypt, was the 
scene of the acrivhy of such mcn t one of the most colourful among 
whom was al-Shaykh Zåhir aL[Ål] ’Uinar A Bednuin whose 
father was installcd by the Shihafai govrmor of Lcbanon as 
shaykh over thr §afad dlstrict«. young ?ahir made his politieal 

1 Carali, vfll. li P pp, 640 

• Duwnyhi, pp. 204-5; Shjdviq, (Jp JJO-JSl Carali, vol. il, pp. 340- S* 

» Mohnrpmjd Kurd 'Ali, A'Aitø at-£A*'m, vol. li (Dimason, 19251. pp, 2*9. 

290-91; l,lavdir al-Shtotø. JV>I* 4 , « 4 - NV 'am MujjViahjfhuh 1900I, p- }&9- 
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debut about I 737 by adding Tiberaia to his shaykhdom. 1 O ther 
rities submitted to hun* and by 1 750 the usurper had establishcd 
his seat in Akka. I his c i t y h whicb had been in partial ruin giftte 
( ru sad i ng days r was furtifted and developed i nto an important 
trade centre. Its ncw lord ruled with an iron hånd, He stamped 
out brigandagc and lawlt&snes'i, encouraged the raising qf wheat 
»ind thc industry of sjlk and cotton and treat ed with telerat jon his 
t Kristian lubjects. In the words of his biographcr; * "Evert a 
vioman could travel am und carrying gold in her hånd with no 
fear of be tng molest ed 1 p . 

Feeling sccure in his dictatorial Seat ?åhir entered in to alliance 
with Ali Uey of Egypt. \\ irh the co-operation of Russian ships 
then manæuvring in the eastern Mediterraneaft, Russia at that 
time beingertibroiled in a bitter smaggie with Turkey, hcoccupitrd 
in I 772 Sidnn 3 at the font of Lebanon. Three years I ater the 
Shihåbi amir of Lebanon allied hlmsdf with t he waltof Damaseus 
and with a contingent from Constantinopfe attatked gåhir in his 
Capital. In the cuurse of the siege Zahir was kitled by onc of his 
men hired to do it. In the Syrisn army that had tried to defrnd 
Siden vi as a petty officer, named Abmad Al-Jazz sir,. who then 
succeeded Jfthir and played an even more dramatic rdle. 

Originally a Christian from Eosma, the boy p later to be callcd 
Ah mad, committed a sex crime, fled to Constantinoplt „ sold him- 
a J™h slave dealer and landed in the possessiun of 'Ali 
Bey in C. airo. ] he distinguÉshed service he rendered as exccu- 
tioner to his master earned him the epithet dt-jazza *, the buteher 
From Egypt al-Jazzir fled to Syria and, in recognition of his per- 
form ance in Si don agatnst Zahir, was made go vern or the city,* 

Gradually he extended his authority northward in to Lebanon 
and southward bitu P-i lestin e B where he succeeded ^ahirin 'Akka. 
liere he surrounded himself with a cavalrv corps of Bcsnifins 
and Alba mans and an infantry corps of Maghribis« fbrtified the 
city by forced la bour and con st ruet ed a small fleet m its harbotnv 
In 1 7®° thc Porte deemed it expedient to bestow on its vassal the 
wilåyah of D&mascus, making him Virtual ly the viceroy of Syria 



1 $i=i!:iKitøh,p. ^ Jr 

1 Unyt-lir, p P , 811,827, 


* ^bSgh, p. 11.s; Shlrly’ii{, p, 3S9. 
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and the arbiterof Lebanen. Though atknowledging the nominal 
authority of the Porte, be put Sultan Salfm Ill's messenger to 
death with impunity* It was this Ahmad Pasha al-Jazzir who, 
tvtth the aid of an EngKsh flcet tinder Sir Sidney Smith, success- 
fully wi tiis tood and repdlfed Napoleon's onslaught on 'Akka. 1 A 
usurper and dictator, al-Jazzar was mtlilcss in the troatment of 
enernies and suspects. He had a reputation to uphold assoriated 
with his nanir and uphold it he did. A nat i ve chronkler " reports 
how ahja/zar on one occasion had all thirty-seven of his harem, 
onasuspicion ofinfidelityon the part Gfcertainunesamong them„ 
dragged ro a hurning pyre by his eimuchs. His namc still lives 
throughout the land as a synonym of terror and cruelty, In 1804 
n career unmarred by failure or defeat came to an end through 
natural death—an unusual phenomenon. 

The lord of Lcbanon iii the davs of al-jazzHr was the Am ir oasKTtiI- 
Bashir TI (17SS-1S40X who on the occasion of Kapoleon*s in- Shjhat4 
vasion had failcd to rush aid to the lord of *AJcka and had tbereby 
ineurred his disfavour. Bashir had then to fleé to Egypt on one of 
the Englishshipsthere, and again in 1821, after having roattached 
al-Rtqa* to Lehanon and got involved in disputes with the walss 
of Pamascug and Tripoli. While in Egypt he strurk up a frieiid- 
ship with its vireroy Muh ammad r AlL. When Egypt ian troops in 
1831 under Ibrahim invaded Syiia** they found in Bashir and 
his men a ready al ly, Lebanese assi sted Egypt i an troops in stemn¬ 
ing ’Åkka, whieh Ibrahim hesieged afler nccupytng Jaffa and 
Jerusalem. Druzes stood befare the walls of Damascus, when il 
surrendered. Wilh the routing of the Turkish army at Hims, the 
way was open to Asia Minor. The pass in the Taurus had to be in 
pi aces widened to en able the Egyptian artillery to go through. 

Wilh the victory at Konieh (Quniyah, iR$ 2 ] the road was clear 
to ConstantinopJe. The Egypt i an camp was at last pitehed at 
Kutahiah (Kutaliiyah) t al most wilh in sight of the Bos ph orus. 

This aroused Russia. Suspicious of herj England as well as 
France, the latter of whieh had up to this time eneouraged 
M uha uirn ad 'Ali in his expansivc am bit ion s, were forced to act— 
all in bebalf of the sultan. Thus was thi; Egyptian ambition 
frus (rat ed. 

* S« abort, p. 711. 

* MEkJij r El MiuhiVqiih, J/dfWai/ Sur ly a ed. 

Mulbirn K. "Abduti utul An<Lir£vrus H. 5 hille hi ah fri fCkEre, 190^1 r p. 54. 

* p. 735. 
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Ibrahim first woocd the fovotir of his Syr i an suE>jects p espcctaJly 
thr Christians among thcm, by estab I is hi ug seeurity and justice 
and introducing social reforms. Ilitberto na Christian in such a 
city as Damascus could appear in public ridtng on a horse or 
wearing a white* red or green, turban. No Christian cojild hold a 
respons i Ij le position in govvrnment. Ali these disa bi Sities wert? 
SHJW rcmov ^d. But later p acting on instructions from his fat her, 
1 hrahim raised thr laxes to about three times of whut thev had 
beeia* e&tabhshed a State monupoly over silk and other rian ve pro- 
duets following the Egypfian precedent*—and worst of all in- 
sisted on dtsarmament and causeri pli om X'othing eould have 
o Litra ged the Syrians* partf eul arly the Lebancse, more l hatt tb at 
last measure. The uprbing whieh started in Palestine in 1834 
spread into aS] other parts of Syrta, In the manifesto issued 
June 1840, the Lebanese rebels listed d isarm ament and con- 
senption flrst among their grievances.* Lehan on was at ih at tinte 
accorded a privileger! treatment under ils friendly amir. From its 
fortets Muhammad Ali hoped torebuiid his navy, al most annihi- 
Litcrd at Xavarino. 5 1 races of Egyptian exploitation of coal at 
Qarnlyi] and irnn at Marjaba, in the district of al-Matu ? are still 
not3CcabJe r Tempted by these uprtsmgs Sultan Mahmud dared 
again in 1839 to send an army whieh was trushed at Xizzib 
(Nczib* north Sy ria}* putting the empire unce more at the feet of 
its ^assal, But again the powers intervened and foreed Muhani- 
mad Ali cm November 22 4 1840, to agree to evacuate Syria. 
Ibråhfm star Led on his way back from Datn asens December 29 
via Ghazzah, Mcantime Bashir had fled an a Brjtbh skip tu 
-Malta. 1 On the international level the Syro-Egyplian episode 
resulted in stmigthentng Bririsb interest in the East at the 
expense of the French. 

1 he Ottoman authorities were now convinced that the on ly 
way to bring Lebanon under their direet Control was to stir up 
stnfe between Maronites and Druzcs, among whom the general 
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alignmcnt under Bashi ras under Fakhr-al-Din hadfollowedparty 
rat her than scctarian tines; Lebanon 's intermittent intestine war- 
farr has up till now been feudal ras her than religions, The Turks 
were no novices in the applikation of the rna^im -olå as Rome— 
of "divide and rule". Then this was the time tn which rhey wcre 
taunchlng a new pdicy, that of eentralization p in the control of 
the provinces. The masses among both Christians and Druzes— 
particularly Christians—were in a State of unrest, chmshing dis- 
contcnt toward their feudal aristoeracy. North Lebanese peasants,, 
urged by thdr Maronite clergy* rose in 1B57 agatnst their lueal 
lords and pknned to divide up their large estates among thetn- 
selves. Bas h ir, one of the strengest go vernors Lebanon ever had, 
had maintanied high standards of public safety and cquity* 
opened new rnads, and eneouraged \\ estern tultural and educa- 
tional influcnces. but his immcsake and successor was ofdifFerent 
suifF. 1 

Civil dUturbanCfs between Druers and Maroiiites, which 
under Turkish stimulation began in 1^41. culminated in the 
massacre of i 86o + a year which will remain infamous for all time 
in the annals of the land. / Abd-aI-Majld I was then sultan. In 



rir .^Nwrifii1 rVmmiimirfu X-vrtty 
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ihis massacre eleven thousaitd ( Kristians, mostly Maroniits, art‘ 
estimated to have perished and a hundred and fifty villages 
burned- Lcbanese peasants still date local events in their history 
from this småt al-karakah the year of the strife). 1 The mass acre 

* Fnltowinu thi- Eijr]Jtan e«*mpK aaihlr I and hil *<mia ilofled I hf turlmnn in 

favour nf thr MughHlii fcr xh^rt wftb [hi. k still mm by »omf nf ihe 
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invited European intervention and the occupalion of Lehan on by 
French troops. ConsequcntJy the mountain rcccived in l86t a 
statute, rcvised three years laler, in which it was allowed an 
auto nom y under a Christian govemor-gentrral {tnutasarrif) of 
the Catholfc faith appointcd K fbr a rene w able term of five ycars,, 
u;th theapproval ofthes%natory pawers. Theriew Muta;arriftvat. 
jahal Lubnån s hadnoTurkishgarri3on,paidriotribute to the Con- 

stantinople treasurv, and ns citiarns rendered no mi lit ary service, 
The name of its first muiasarrif, Dåwud Pasha [1861 -S’l, has 
been borne by a college for bnys in 'Abayh, founded bv the 
govemment in i86j and now a Dm /c institution. 

L ndor its muta$arrif and its elected administrative council 
Lchanon proapered as no tuber ncighbnuring province prospr-red; 
tt frøs regarded as ‘The most usefuf examplc of auto notny appiied 
to a T tirJtish provin«". 1 In it "public security and standards of 
sociai and polittcaJ lifr ad van red to a point not neariy reachcd by 
any other province of the Ottoman Empire" * The inereasc in its 
population found an outlet through emigration to Egypt, ihc 
* mt ' r ieas and Au strå lia, wherc descendantsof Lebanesr eulonists 
siiEl rtourish. Leban on‘s auton omy con ti nued until the first World 
War, when it was destroyed by the Turks. To autonomous 
Lebanan, Western teachers, preachers, phvstdans and merchants 
were drawn as to no orker land of the Near East. The fart that its 
population was prcponderanlty Christian rendered it more hos- 
pitable to European and American ideas and practices. More 
man in the davs of Ba&hlr ,.ind Fakhr It became the window 
through which the Arab quadrangle looked westward into the 
outside World. 

The Ottoman career of the valley of the Euphratcs, which 
began m 1 53 4, paralleled that of the valley of the Nile. Turkish 
pashas and local lords and Mamluks s f ruggled for asrendancy, 
whik the masses suffered from corruption. insecurity and mis* 
eatTiage of justice. Hore as elsewhcre the authority of the pro- 
vtnnat govemors began to weaken at the end of the »ixtecnth 
cent ury, after the brief mxmtide of the empire had passed. The 
is <>rua t e mL . revo!veti on personalitys and intrigues in 
Baghdad, the most import am of the three walayahs into which 
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thc country was divided, thc other two bcing al-Basrah and 
aUMaw^tt (Mosul). The land of andervt renown under Hammur- 
abi and N^bu chadnezz ar an dof medie val splendou runder Hårfin 
and al-Ma f mfin faded under thc Ottomans to a degree of un- 
prceedented and perhaps unparallded obseurjiy, 

The dlstincrive features of the f Jråqi situation stemmed from 
thc prepondcrancc of the ShTite element in its population, diffi- 
cu!ty of commurucation with headquarters in Constantiitoplc, 
proximity to Shfite Pcrsia and deavagc between town and tribe. 
Kow f as in Byzantine davs, thc posscfcskm of the country was dis- 
puted between Constaminople and Persia. As the scat of thc 
hotiest shrines of thc Shf ah—thøse of al-IJusayn in KÉrbåZa 1 , of 
r AH in al-Na jaf and of the sevcnth and ninth iminrts rn a]-Ka|i- 
mayn—al-Triq wa.? rt si rori g hold of Shfism* manv of whuse 
adherents looked upon Sun ni te raliphs, like thc Ottoman sultans, 
as usur pers. Meanwhile they eonsidered thc Persi ar ts as fnends 
and allies. The Shi'ah causc con stitut ed a strnng bond between 
al- f Iråq and Persia. Through o ut the sixteenth century Turkcy 
and Pers i a were in a State of passive if not aflive hosblity. On two 
oecasions T thc ftrst of w ; hkh was November téaj* the shah 
succcedcd in oceupyirtg Baghdld, fhanks to thc betrayal by n 
biftissary rebel. For fif teen yrars abTråq rema i ned a province of 
rhe Safawid kingdom, Ågain in 1 73 J a wåh of Baghdad fadii- 
tated the Persian entry into thc city, Turkish interest, astdc from 
tribut c, ccntrcd in the use of the country as a base againtf the 
c astern shores of thc Arabian penmsuh, whkh, however, the 
Tyrks were never able to hold firmly The Turko-Persian wars 
adversdy affeeted the economy oi" the land and i mer Ferred with 
pitgrimageto the Shfite shrtnes—an importan twurcc of national 
income. The? rise of thc Engtish East India Company in thc carly 
seventcenth eentury placcd al-Traq in a stratcgic position on the 
overland route between East and West. By the end of thal eentury 
thc British had won the race for maritime trade supremacy 
over thetr Portuguese and Pulrh rivals in thc Persian Gulf. 
The dtscovery of oil in Traqi soil enhanced thc stratcgic 
importance of the country', The oil conccssiort was o b La med 
by the Tråq Petroleum Company in 1935 for a p^riod of seventy* 
fivc years. 

Bedouins by thdr raids, uudisdplme and lawdessness were a 
perefinial source of trouble. Turkish Communications betw r ccn 
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the federal Capital and the provincial Capital lay at ihc mercy af 
wanderers from rhe desert and tribesmen from the hilis. About 
the mid-eighteenth century several Bedouin tribes of the lovicr 
Euphratcs who had banded themselves into a federation, al- 
Muntafiq, brought recxirring headaehes not only to the pashas of 
Baghdåd but atso to the locat Manluks and lownspeopkr. 

The Mamlaks l whose government was one of autonomous 
vassalage rather than viceroyalty, were most ly imported Cir- 
cassian Cberkes; slaves, the first of whpm, Sula ym an Agha 1 
i later Pasha abu-Layla, rose to powrr in ! 747, The last Mamluk 
was Dåwfkl [f iByti}, who was en Eigh tened enough to bu i Id schoob 
in Baglidad, For over eighty years the ]and was in the grip of 
a Mamluk oligarchy. Aftcr the Crimean War (1853-6) Con- 
stand noplc endea voured to assert its authority more pronouneedly 
and ptanted a streng garrtson tn Baghdåd. It sent in 1S69 one of 
its most progressive and liberal States men, M Ed hat Pasha, as wålL 
Midhattried to check lawlcssness, set tle the Bedouinsas peasants, 
improve imgation ancf mtroducc a system of land rcgistration. 
So bon est was this Turkish official that he had reportedly to seil 
his watch tomeet his travel] ing expenses back to ConFtantinople.* 
His brief administration stands out as the nnly bright spot in an 
OEhcnvhedark pieture* He won further laurds by wriling the first 
conatittition of his land,* abolbhed in 1877 by 'Abd-al-HamJd* 

I he Arabian pen ins u In stands as a blocfc by itself, distinet from 
the North African and iht: Egyptian-Fertile Crcscent btocks. As 
the cradlc of Islam, Arabia has a halo of sacredness arniind it and 
holds a un ique place in the hearis and minds of believcrs through- 
out the World. Its sacred association, geographie isolation and 
umfcrdeveloped Communications stamped it with a medieval 
feature which it still maintains. Espeem!ly isolatcd and insulated 
against Western ideas and inftucnces have lieen al-Hijåi and 
Bl-Vaman, rhe most self-contalned parts of the Ncar Hast. 

1 hough it never formed an integral part of the scene of the 
Activtlyof thé Frophet; al-Yaman, nevcrthdesSj has been equalJy 
as self'contained as aMjijåæ, it not more. I is peopte are folio wers 
of Zayd h grandson of al-ldusayn, who was kilten! ahoui 740 in an 

t # 1 ftnlly TuUrf Turkiih *nrd ffir^ninp cider limthcr, jjtAa wm Ly 

(Jttørruin Tnrkfi fir*1 f»r matter. terJ, and IlLttr a» a mk fer anv armv (jftircr Up 10- 
™ gmrfe of capUtib. J K 
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uprising againsi ihe Umayyads. lhough an oflfshoot nf the Shi ah 
the Zaydis (Zuyud) do not emphasize S hi'i te tenets and come 
close to f>eing Sunnit«. One of them, QSsim by namc, suceceded 
in 1633 in cxpelling the Turkish wali and cstablishing a nat 1 ve 
imåmate which ertdured with manv vicissitudes till 1871. Begin¬ 
ning with 1849, howcvcr, the country* was again adniintstered as 
a Turkish walSyah untll the rise of the Imam Yahya in I 9°4 [n 
the fol lo wing vear the imam occupit-d San'a*. laler lo Itccome hts 
Capital, bue ih« aulonomy of his State was not rerognized by ihc 
p or t e u ntU tftli. In faet the Turks did not cntirely wifhdntw 
front the country until the last ycar of the lirst World War. Yahya 
feli victim to a palace conspiracy in February 1948. A recent 
visitor to al-Yaman, himself a Moslem front Damascus and 
accompanifd bv a special guard from the imam. canto ncar being 
anacked bv natives at MaVib simply because he looked g/tarlå, 
forel gn, 1 A Lebancse-Amcrican traveller. Ameen Rihan i. relates 
thal on se veral oceasions whtn hc was introdueed to theologians 
in al-Yaman, which he visited in the carly 19205, sonte of them 
would immediately pul) out dark glasses and put them on their 
tyes lest they be defiled by the sight of a Christian. 

Aside from the Su’udi Arabian kingdom and the kingdom of 
al-Yaman—the ottlv truly independent States of the peninsula 
Arabia consists poUtically of the Aden colony and Ad en pro- 
tectorate, the sultatiate of Masqat (Muscat; and l mån, the 
trucial shavkhdoms, and the autonomous shaykhdoms of :il- 
Kuwayr. Qatar and ai-Bahrayn, all of which are dependent in 
varying degrees on Great Britain, and enjoy in a greater or lesser 
measure her prorection. 'Umån and the south-eastem coast of 
Arabia camc eariy under Portugucse, and later British, mfluence 
and. unlike al-HijSi, Najd and al-Yaman, w«* never brought 
under Turkish control.* For neariy a centurv and a half its sultan* 
ate t nominally independent with its scat at Masqat, had main- 
tained close tics with the British government, tics that were re- 
affirmed in a treaty signed as late as 1939. From the south-castem 
end of the peninsula of Qajar to a distance of about four hundred 
miles south ward, the coast of thePersEanGtilf, form er ly kno wn as 
the Pirate Coast, belongs to the trucial shavkhs. Afttr a pt-riod of 
hostility with ihc East India Cotnpany these shaykhs signed 

1 M. *KA(rtl, WifaåfiBiIådat-'Ara*#{'S*'fM (Cairo, 1937?), p. aa. 

* Cf. abov*, pp. 710 -U. 
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US20; With the Bntish goyernment a general treatv prescribing 
pt-aw and absttniion from piracyand slave tråde. Qafar s relation 
to The Britts h govmiment bsimilar to that of the shavkhdoms to 
its soutli and w M rcgulated by a treaty signed in 19,6. Ab 
Uafirayn s status is practical])- the sattic. J o the island's worJd- 
1 ammis but dcdming pcarl-fishing industry was added in 1932 a 
xmirh moro remunerative ind list ry -that of oil, whose operations 
have bct'n conducted by the Bahrain Petroleum Contpany regis- 
Ured m Canada. Oli has aiso been discovcred in al-Kuwavt, 
whoac s^aykhdom was rccognized by the Brttisb government as 
amonomous in November ,914. The Kuwait Oi| Company is 
AngJo-tj mted States Dwned. 

The Aden protectorate extendseastward from tho Aden colonv 
and meludes Lahaj. Hadramawt, Rlahrah and Suqutra fSocotra' 

L nu] ihe mid-eiglncenth century the region wasunder the control 
ofihe imam of San å\ Aden C Adan), which holds the kev to the 
Southern gate of rhe Red Sea, was added to rhe Bntish Empire 
as emly as i S39. 1 

1 f,<r em Bbtory of Arabia does not begin till the rise of the 
Muwahhidun , umtadans) in the mid-eighteenth eentury. This 
WaS a ^ J r rit L an roviva{ inaugurated by a Najdi from al-'Uyaynah 
named Muhantmad ibn-- A bd-al.\Vahhåb (t.792), Alter travel- 
hng in aLHijåz, a]-Tråq and Syria, ibn^Abd al-Wahhab retumed 
home impressed with the idea that Islam, aspraetbed bv his con- 
temporanes, had deriared widely from rhe orthodox practice and 
iheory as prweribed by the l’rophet and the Koran, and he himself 
determmed to purge it and restore ir to its primitive strietnms. 
flis inspiration hr obviously drew from ibn Hanbal as interpreted 
by 'bn-Taymlyah. 1 The nevv prophet found in Muhammad ibn- 

m 7 l76 - r vvho * as thcn 1 petty cbiefin Central Arabia, an 
al y and son-mdaw. This was another case of marriage between 
rehpon and the s word, resulting in the speed y spread of religion 
andofth^iithontyof .bn-Suud throughout Central and Eastern 
Arab 1 !. ] he followers of tbn-'Adh^HVahhåb were callcd Wah- 
habis by their opponents. I„ ,helr wal to rid Islam of its c uh of 

hTTSrcam Kar bal å’ 

yevr déstr T 5 in and al-Madfnah the folio wing 
1 1 destroyed venerated tombs and purged thesc cirics of all 
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that SÉVOlired of idol at ryd In the folkming ycar they invxded 
Syria and al-*Ir&q and cxt end ed their domain from Palmyra to 
'Umån, the largest in the pen insula sincc the Prophet's days. 

Their suecess was interpreted as a rok en of displeasttrc on the 
part of Gud with the innovations øfSaltm !11, 3 Alamied, the Porte 
requested Muhammad ‘Ali to con duet the series of carnpaigns 
which ended in 1818 with the dcstruction of the Wahhåbi power 
and the ra/.ing of their Capital al-LHr r fyah to the ground, 3 Wah¬ 
habi tenets, however, continucd tospreack and their influcncc was 
felt from Sumatra in the east to Nigeria in the west. 

Except for a s hort period uf restorat ion beginning in 1833, the Ibn-Su'ticj 
movement rema i ned in a State of cclipse un til resuscltated by its 
present head f Abd-al- r Am ibn-£u r ud p the restorer of the Wah¬ 
habi State and Wahhabi dyn as ty. Starting his carecr as an exile 
in al-Kuwayt 1 E Abd-al- # Aziz in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century c arvet! for hinisdf a kirigdom h at the expense of the ibn- 
Rashld family in fia'il and the Shanf Husayn family tu Makkah, 
extending from the Pers i an Gulf to the Red Sea. Id u s avn had, at 
the instigation of the Britisk, de c bred himself L£ kingof the A råbs" 
in tg 16, and in 1924 he assum ed the title of "caliphøf the Mos- 
tems”/ ‘Abd-al-'AzIz put an ond to the Rashid dynasty in 1921 1 
oceupied Makkah in 1924, al-Madtnah and Juddah in 1925, and 
in 1932 created the Su'udi Ara bian kingdum with him&df ai its 
head.* Ibn-Su'ud dedared tribut raids illegal, regulated fees for 
the transport of pilgrims, cstablished a high standard of public 
safety, introduced the radio, wireless^lelephonc and motor-ear to 
certam localities and tned, but not very successfully, to rstablish 
his nomadic subjects as Ikhwån brethren < in agrirultural settle¬ 
ments.* More than the holy pilgrim age, the Arabian American 
Oil Company, which received its first concession in 1933, has 
become the grealost souree of mcome to both go vom ment and 
people. Its con tribut ion to the modrrnization of Ara bia is still 
progressmg. 

No intdlectual work of high order coutd bc expccted under the inErii^t- 

1 ^UlhrnJIn iWBishr r H l'n uJtt aAAfaJd fi Tur HA AW (MjJcfcab, 1349), vol. i, a£li%ii F 

pp. »1-3; Muail. .W rfAir* ,Yr/d r pp. 261-7. 

1 Sec lålmvr, p. 727, 

* S« ntitivr, p. ???; Éfan-Dishr, vol. i, pp. 155-107. 

* Ft*r His ri« agaiiUit tht Turts, Aman Sa'id, +jr/- TÅati'rsA æ/-' str&bJj'tA j/- 

A’ufva, vmL [ iOJ-?) r pp- IM 1 

1 Fur drlaiia, eonsult H, St. J C. PhiLby, .-frabia (London, 1930), pp. 160 
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pøEitical and concomitant social and econormv conditiuns thai 
preval led in Arab States tinder Ottoman rule. Rut ihc snurre of 
evil went dceper, ! hr Islam ir Creative spark had Faded away 
centuries hcfore the advent of ihc Tuxks. 1 The complet e victory 
of scholastic rheology beginning with The thirteenth century, the 
asccndancy of the orthodox and The mystics in fhe spiritual rca!m h 
the decay of the scient i fic s pirit and the pre valener of uncritical 
reverrnce for the past and adherence to tradition m c li rated against 
scholarly invest tgation and productivity. The fetters which I mund 
Arah intellect did not begin to lunsen unlil the rarly nineteenth 
ceimiry under the impact of the West.® 

1 hr writers of the period wcre by and large com n irnt ators r 
compilers and abridgors. Literacy fnrmalism and intdlcctual 
rigid le y eh arart emed their works. Among the Arabic-Writing 
Turksthenameof yajji Khalfah L 1658 stands supreme.Calied 
by the I urks Katib ( hele bi {yotuig scribeb this ConstandnopoEi- 
tan startet! his career as n nuhtary clerk in the amiy operating in 
Raghdad and Damascus, His Kos ft/ al-Zuunn *an a f-,tsdmi 
w*al-j?wnun 3 ; removing of doubts rr lating to tit Irs and Sciences 
is oiic of the greatest and most va Ina ble bibliographie and 
eneydopædie treatiscs in the Ara bie language 

The litcrary activity in Egypt was exemplified in f Abd-al- 
Wahhab al-Sha riini 1 4 1565 . a mystic vvhose works emhraerd 
not only Siihsm but also koranir and linguhric Sciences. Ab 
Sha råni con verset! with a ngels and prophrts,* was rried for 
i ni pie ty by eønserv ative thcologians and left a long list of works / 
some of which brearne popular despite their lack uf origifiallty* 
In his lil-fåbaqat til-Kubra * (the great elasses; the lives of the 
most famous mystics aro sketchod, 7 Egypt was the scene of rhe 
scholarly activity of a noted lekkographer, abSayyid Murtada 
al-Zabidh who was born in 1732 in north-west India. Whlle 
pensioned by the govcrtiment, abZahldi produeed in Cairo a 
\ olu minerne commentary on abFTruzabadi's monumental af- 
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Qdmus' entitled Tdjiil-’Arusitbv bride's tiara).* He was :i yictim 
of the plague of i ?yl, Of thc Egyptian chronidere uscd in thc 
com position of this chapter thc most important prrhaps is ’Abd- 
al-Rahman ibn-l^asan al-Jabarti (f 1822). Heoweshis lastnamc 
10 Jabart in Abyrøinia, wheccc his amestors had cotnc to Cairo, 
Al- la barti held the chair of astronom)' in al-Axhar and was 
appointed by Napoteon member uf the grand council {dtwin), 
through which the Frcnch invader hoped to rub- the country. 
That al-Jabarti was murdered on his way home on orders from 
Muh am mad 'Ali, of whom the his tor i an was critical, has no basis 
in faet. H is *Aja ih at-Å lltdr fi al- Tar dj i w w-al-Akkbår* the 
marvds of relics concerning biographies and news) is parily a 
chronicle and partty a necrology. 

Of the Lebaneso chr o melers dted in this ch apter three werc 
Maronites. tstifån al-Duwayhi 1 + 1704 ! was educated in the 
seminarv est.1 blisbed by Pop*- Gregory XI 1 tin 1 5*4 i« f° r 

training Maronite students fur clcrical Carters. Al-Duwayht rose 
to the highest office in his church, thc patrinrchate. AL-Amlr 
Haydar i (f (835 was a member of thc aristocratic Shihabfamily, 
which provided Lebanon with m&ny of its feudal governors. 
Tannus al-Shidyåq * (f tSjp) was born near Beirut and held a 
judgeship under thc Shihåbi amirs. But the most distinguished 
Maronite— in faet, Lcbanest—scholar of thc age was undoubtedly 
Yflsuf Sam'Sn al-Sam'Sni (Assemani, 1687-1768 , a not her pro- 
duct of the seminar)' in Rom. It was mainly through the efforts 
uf this eruditc Le ban esc that Ori ema I studies, especially as they 
rclate to Christian sceis, were somewhat populariser! in the \\ est. 
I lis work at the Vatican Library resultcd in the addition ofa large 
number of Oriental manuscripts to the tolket ion now con? i Her cd 
one uf the richest in the world. Al-Sam'åni’s masterpi«* Biblis- 
tktta Orient alii 1 em bodies his researches on thirse manuscripts 
in SyTiac, Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, Turkish, Ethiopic and 
Armcnian, and is still a major source of information on the 
churches of the Easl. 


i Thi* word r -ori giiiiLLy mcøimag æciin t h ns »sfira kfome synanymoLii with t h-f wmå 
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In Syria iwo aur hors may bc con s ider cd as i y pi fy i ng the I i ter ary 
spirit or the agc% aUMuhibhi and aLNåbulusi. Beth were U am¬ 
fiscenes and wrotr prolifically, Mu hammad at-Muhibbi (f 1699) 
receivcd his educalEOn at Constantinople and was for a time 
a^istant judge in Makkah and professor in his nativc dty. His 
principal work 1 is a collection of twetve hundred and ninety 
biographies of cciebrities who di ed in the elcvcnth Moslem cent ury 
(1591-1688). r Abd-al-Glmni al-Nabtilusi ■ f j 73i) fc whosc fsmily, 
as the narae mdkafes, was originally Palestinian, was a Sufi and 
travaljer, He produced a large number of works, most of which 
remain unpuhlished< a Mystidsm lay at the centre of his intcrcst p 
but his travel reports, though cmphasizmg holy shrines and 
legends connected with them P consiirute his main contribution to 
knowledge. 

1 A åuLSjaf tit-Aiåarji A’fiitt al-Q&m aftffddi* AmA^* 4 vols. (Cairo, 1 z^), 

^ * One cif his, tii( wfffki to be pu blidhed cttuH »ith. I r^dition r DAaAAJ'ir Jl-J/awJrlfÅ 
ft al' DiildiaA W a a/^luditA, 4 yd*- (Qiiroj, 1 #£4). 
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THE CHAtrølNC SCENE; IMPAGT OF THE WEST 


NaPOLEON'S descent on Egypt was cpoch making in more than 
otie way. ft marked the beginning of the break with the past, 

Along with his other equipment the French invader brought to 
Catro an Ara bie press whieh he had plundered from the Va tican. 

This press was the first of its kind in the valtejr of the Nile. ft 
dcvcloped into the renowned Matba'at Btilaq, still the official 
pri nting instituttort of the go ver n ment, The French conqucror 
used it for issumg a propaganda sheet in Ara bie. He moreover 
inau gurat ed a sort of acadimie littérairt with a library, Until that 
time the peopte of the Arah world were generally leading a self- 
contained, trad i t ionat, conyentional life, achieving no progress 
and u n mind ful of the progress of the World ou tside. Changc did 
not in ter est thent, This abrupt contact with the West gave them 
the first knock that helped to awaken them from their medieval 
slumbcr. It kind led the intellcctual spark that was to set a corner 
of the Moslem world on fire. 

Rccognizing the possibilities of this preliminary cu I tural con- Cui«st*i 
tact, Muhammad 'Ali started the process of inviting French and 
other European officers to train his army. He went beyond that Esn« 
and sent student missions to be tratned in Europe. 1 In this he 
Followed t he precedc nt es tabl i s hed by the Ottoman Tu rks I n both 
cases the point of departure was the military. But language, a 
prvrequisite for military train mg, once acquired, holds the key 
for unlocking an etttire treasure housc of thought—in this case 
Western thought with its narionalistic, democratic, scientific, 
secular and other explosive ideas. The fminder of modern Egypt 
proceeded to establish on the soil of his own land schools not only 
for military science but for medicin*, pharmacy, engineering and 
agrieuhure. Unfortunatcly, however, of the mullitude of educa- 
tional institutions then founded by Muhammad 'Ali onlv a few 
sumved his death. His grandson 'Abbås (18411-54) dismissed 
1 S« aUjK, J>I>. 723-4. 
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ail foreign ad visers and abolished all foreign schoøls as well as 
niost other institutions of European character; his successor 
Sa'fcl (1854-63) was equalty oppos cd to Western ways. Nor Æd 
manyof the institutions founded by Ismå'H 1863 791 live long. 
bmå f 7 l was the first to cslablish schools for gi ris in Kgvpb His sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the West fa und ex pression in the alleged 
d ed arat jon that Egypt was part and parcel of Europe. These 
governmcnt schools were not adequatdy equipped or dTectivdy 
implemented t had no special endowments, no con ti nudus supply 
of trained scholars from whorn tochoose tEiestaff, and could count 
on no unirUerrupted output of text-books in Arabtc,which was the 
language of instruer ion, One institution* however p founded by 
Isma !l achieved permanency p the national library, which he 
started with a few hooks from pal aces and mosques and which 
now contains half a million v olu mes. The Royal Gcographital 
Society of Egypt, also founded by him p celebrated ils sevent)- 
fifth arm i vers ary in the tast tiaysof 1950 and the fim of 1951. 

I Hiring Isma H’s rcign an American college was founded at 
, 4 syut (1865) and is still in operation. The American College for 
G iris at Cairo began as a primary school in 1861- Seven years 
earl i er the American United Presbyt erian Mission had laimched 
ils work in Egypt. 

I he decade of Egyptian occupation nf Syria 1 83 1.-40) 1 was 
cpoch making in the culttiral history of that land. Ibrahim under- 
mined the powersof local lords fsing. ; p en tur red regtilar 

taxation, and tompelled recognitionof the rights of non-Mosterns 
to hold nffice tn the loeal governtuenl* 1 Unlike earlier proclama- 
t ions by sultans/ his prodamaiion in 1839 of equality before the 
law of members of all religjous denominations was i m media id y 
iniplenn-ntcd and put mtodfifret. Against the Mosterns of Damas- 
rus and Safad whoobjected to the changed status of their dhiinmi 
fcllow-citizens T he did not hes State to ust force. Four years before 
the issuance of his proklamation the Rritish consul had to be 
c losdy gu arded as heentered Damascus riding; the year fbUow- 
ing the issuance he coukl go where he pEeasecl unattended/ 

The evidente of a new liberal policy and of public security 
atiracted Eumpeans as iiever before. The jesuits, whose order 
had been suspended by the popt- in 1773, reiumtd in force/ 1 


' ®K abov«, p. 715. » s« obo*«, 714, 
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Protestam miss ion aries—British and American- —est al dislied a 
firm foothold on Lebanese soib In 1838 the nat i ve Protestant 
Church of Svria was faunded. In the same year an American 
archaeologist, Edward Robinson, made an exploratory tour of 
Palcstme, the first in a chain of events that ultimatcly resultcd in 
unearthing, i nier pr et ing and publicizing the region's priceless 
ireasurcs of the past. Three years before that the Ammean 
mission press was moved Trom Malta to Beirut. 1 he Imprimcric 
Catholiquc of the jesuits was founded in 1853 on the other side 
of the town. Thcse two are still the nutstanding Arabie presses of 
Western Asia. Translations of the Bible into modem Arabic were 
issued by both establishments. Syria bad its first Arabic press 
before this lime, in 1J02 at Aleppo, to which it was introduced by 
Christians. Moslem rooser vatism as it relates to the treat ment of 
the word of God may have retarded the admission of the priming 
industry; even today the Koran may be handwritten or litho- 
gran hed but nol printed. The ori gin of the Aleppine press, thr 
first of tts kind in the Easi, is still shrouded in mystery. Very likely 
it stem med from some European antecedent. The earliest Arabic 
press in F.urope made its appearance in Fano, Italy, evidently 
under papal aegis. From its output there Has sundved a book of 
pra ver dated 1514. Libanon had, in one of its monasteries, 
Qazhayya, a Syriac press which may have been irttrodticed from 
Rome by one of those Maronite scholars who studied there. 1 
From this press we have copies of the Psalms not only in the 
Syriac language but also in .Arabic printed in Syriac character*- 1 
Syriac, h should be remem bered, was still spoken in North 
iJebanon as latc as the end of the seventeemh centuiy. 1 

American edurational enterprise crowned its efiforts in 1866 by 
the establishment of the Syri an Protestant College, now the 
American V niversity of Beirut. jesuit cducational activity, which 
had its start in the carly seventeenth cent ury / eulminated in the 
fnunding in 1874 of the Cniversitc Saint-Joseph in Beirut. These 
two univers!tics have maintained their educational leadershtp in 
that part of the worid, 

Kar lier than the American Universfty came the American 


1 CtffiACm; "te Hilti, Hitier? ef Syn*, p. j4 rj Coruult l.rtui* Cheftho, " fa rflth 
Faun »I.Titn'lAfiil-Mwduriq”. tii (. Pt‘ ijt tr J5S‘ M ‘ 
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School for Giris in Bcirut (1830), which has comisucd to ihe 
present day, 1 hc Lazsrist mission, inaugurated in Damascus as 
farlv as 1 755 > Martcd ahout two ducada lalcr ft school for boys, 
thi* oldrat modern school still in odstence in that city. Thrae 
schools preceded any mødern ized government schools and served 
as models for later institutions, whether public or private. Until 
the present day the study of foreign languagvs is emphasized, 
even in nativc schools, and cither French or English is eften the 
medium of instruction on the higher and professional levds. The 
personnel enjoycd special priviiegcs, including protection by vir* 
tue of the capitulations. 

Nativc schools, presses, nevvspapers, magasdnes and literary 
societics, folio wing Western patterns, soon began to make their 
appearance. Egypt witne&scd its first Ara bi c paper in 182 8, when 
Muhammad 'Ali founded a l-Waqå'i’ al-Mifrfyeh (E^yptian 
events), still the official organ of the government, Syria had its 
firsl newspaper in 1852, when KhaiTl ai-KhCri founded in Beirut 
Hadiqatal-A kkbår (orchard of news). Eigh Lee n years 1 a ter Bu {rus 
al-Bust am (JS19-83). who hoaded a nativc school and coliabor- 
ated with American miss ion aries, started in Beirut a pol i tical, 
saentific and literary bi-mwithly, ul-Jandn (heart), which wasonc 
of the ni any periodicals founded by him. The motto hc gave his 
new publkatioii was significant: "Patriotism is an article offaith' 1 
~ a ? ovel > n die Ara bi c longue. In 1876 al-Bustani began 
publicaTion of an Arabic eneyebpacdia {Dét ir at al-Ma'drif) of 
which hc himsclf completcd the first six voltimes. 1 The writings 
of this Maronitc scholar, which also included a dictionarv and 
scveral text-books in mathematies and grammar, prepared the 
way tor arousing national consciousness and starting the Arab 
national movement. Lebanon has achieved the highest rate of 
i,Crac > am °ng Arab States large ly through the efforts of foreign 
and privat« institutions of Jeaming rather than through pub lidy 
supported schools.- Even today the highest type of education is 
onducted in American and French institutions. Lcbanon as well 

fn,m th \k* L" a P r QVed ^ospltåbte to this cultural migration 
from the West chicfly becausc ihcLr two dvilizations, while differ* 
mg ir certam im R rlant resperts. still belong to the same main 
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strtam, Both European and Ncar Easlrrn civilizations share in a 
common hcritage of Judaeo-C Kristian and Greco- Roman trad i* 
tions. Social and commercial contacrs wcre maintained, with 
varving degrecs of closencss, from thr carlicst of days* In faet, up 
to thc fourtceruh cent ury, thc early M amluk cra, disti net ion 
between Kast and West was more artificial than real lt was not 
tintil tbe sixteenth century, thc dawn of the Ottoman age, thai 
the paths of thc two began seriouslv to diverge, the West vxploil- 
ing the scientific method with its adjunet of experimentation and 
devdoping techntcal knowledge with the resultant greater control 
over phvsical nature, while the East remained unmindful of ail 
that. By the end of the eighteenth century thc divergence had 
reached its limit and thc two cultures began to comc toget her 
again. 1 

In this process of cultural cruss-fertihzaiion al-'lraq had 110 
significant share. Catholie mission aries had been admitted to 
Raghdad and at-Basrah as early as thc se vent een th century but 
had left no de rit on its Maslem society. Of the 'Iraqis hard ly any 
but officers and fu net ion aries trained in Constantinople wcre 
ex pased to modem ideas, and those wcre of a special brand. But 
the country was wide open to commercial penetration. As the 
Britlsh Consolidated their position in thc Persian Gutf. com- 
mercial infiltration led eventually to political penetration and the 
country was drawn into the orbit of world affairs. 

Ibrahim's invasion of Syria and Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt 
produeed in a sense the same results: they closed theancient ord er 
of decentral i zcd authority in both lands and ushered in a new era 
of ccntralizcd depcndcnce. More than that. they threwthese lands 
irto the cockpit offoreign imperial machinalions, The expansion- 
ist trends of the Great Power s began to ctash there as nowhere 
dse. Especially keen was thc rivalry between England and 
France, each endeavouring loobtain for herse I f a preponderating 
j nfluen ce in Egypt ian and Syri an affairs for the same reason: 
sceuring the ful lest measurc of ad van tage for her tråde with 
India and thc Far East. Many of the wara of the nineteenth 
century may be traeed to sotne orig in in thc Near East, The 
Crimcån War (1854-6) had as one of its causes con flid i ng daims 
on the part of Trance and Russia for the protection of thc holy 
places in Pales line, 
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I he opening of the Suez C anal in 1869 cnhanced the strategic 
importance of these lands and acCclerated their roentrv tipun the 
set nc of i'orld trade and worid affairs. 1 he ean.it soun became an 
1 ru egs a pni r of the life-lint? of international eommunicatinn and 
compensated for the loss sustained through the discoverv of the 
route around the Cape of Good Hope. 1 The digging 0 r the canal, 
a hundred mjles long, cost about £20,000,000, most of whieh 
^‘ ls ™ ls “ i pntilic subscription in Rumpe, chicflly in Franee. 

1 he k hed i via I shares were 176,602 at £20 eaeh, whieh in 187^ 
Vt * rr ~ purchastrd by the Hritish governnient, 

In Egi pt the extravaganee of I små'II, in whose reign the canal 
was opened, led to stat« banJcruptey and eventually to European 
jntt r% ention. J n ccmsideration of Jsrriå'il's generous offer to double 
ligypt s tnbute, the Porte bestowed upon him (1866 and 187? ’ 
tbe right of primogen i ture for his family and the titlc of khcdivo,* 
ti i c ariiounted almost to an acknowlcdgment of sovereignty, 
in 1 879 a dual Control by England and Franee w&S established 
over the land, and the khedive was deposed. M ran time the griev- 
ani-j so t t. army whieh was officered most ly by Circassians, and 
O t e peasantry, whieh suffered under heavy taxation, conscrip- 
UOn * sy sic ™ of torvée hy whieh the government could force 
any ab e-bodied male to wurk for no or littk pay on public pro- 
jects often oi doubtful Utility, found a champion in an army 
ottner, Ali mad AfSbi, who was himself of peasant stork. 11 The 
msurreetion was brought to a sudden end by the British vietøry 
a a f'J alJ 3| -Kablr (TelI Kebir) on September 13, 1882, and (hi- 
ban is h ment of 'Arabi * The occasion provtded the BritisJi witii 
a chance lo occupy the land whieh, however, remained under 
uormtud lurkish suzeramty until ahortly afn-r the mit break of 

r -S° r i Warf Whcn ,:n & Iand Jwlatcd 3 pmtertnratc over 
? ir ^ h V ° AbbSs Hiimt was thvn deporteri and h.s 
, . Wusa *" wilh thu of sultan, succeeded.* Fuad, 

. . in 1917 followed his brother flusayn, was proclalmed malik 
Rmgj in February if) 22 , a , whieh ^ (hc prorectorJlT(r was tcr . 
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m mated, Egypt wasdcdarcd indepcndent and a constitution was 
promutgated. The constitution made Islam the religion of the 
State and Arabic the official language. 1 tt served as a model for 
ihe la ler constitutions of Syria and aL'Jråq. This concession on 
ihe part of England was not made without struggle on the part 
of the nat i ves, The nationalist leader was a foltower of 'Aråbi, 

Sa'tl Zaghlul, who was, likc him, the son of a peasant, but more 
capahlc and more highly educated. In 1919 this fiery iawyer f a a 
pupil of Jamål-abDin al-Afghåni and a former editor of al¬ 
li ’aqS'i'' al-MtfriyaA under Muhammad ’Abduh, 3 sought per¬ 
mission from the British to leave the country with a delegation 
(wafd) to pltiad its cause before the Peace Conference in Paris 
and in London hut was rebuffed and sent to Malta, an aet whieh 
immediately made a naiional hero of him. His and his party s 
e/forts vvere erowned with success w'hcn, tn 193^ an An glo- 
Egyptian treaty was signcd stipulating the withdrawal al the 
British troops of oceupation to the Canal zone, the relinquishing 
of British responsibility for the life and property of foreigners in 
favour of the Egyptian go vern ment and the rendition of reciproral 
aid again&t ene mies in vol ving the usc of ports, aerodrom.es and 
tneans of eommunkation. I he capitulations were abol ished but 
the question of the budan sovercignty was held in suspensc. 

In the Arab Crescent polilieal intervention took the form of tier.rhindi 
mandates, with the British estab I is hed in Palotlne and ab'lråq 
and the French in Syria and Lebanufi subsequent to the first 
world war, France’s interest rested on c con omte considerations, 
a poliey of prestige as a totimer balance to British inHuence and 
amt til traditionelle going back to Crusading days* and sanc- 
tioned by ihe capitulations granted by Sulaymån the Magnificent 
to Francis I , a It was F rendt troops who, in 1860, were landed. with 
the conscnt of the great powers, on the Lebancse shore as a 
mr as tue of se cu rity agalnst further massaere,* 

The administration ofthese mandates. termed daas A, feil short 
of the ideal set in the covenant of the League of Nations that the 
wdl-bcmg of the mandated peoples formed "a sacrcd trust of 
civilization 1 ’ and that the chtef concern of the manda tory power 

1 Fut mim, cunMilt (leiirfje Yuuisi’. (Lomkul, 19*7'■ [i|>. i$S*67; ^ *'■ 
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J*. proVlde such advice and assistance as might b c nceessary 
to achieve thcirfuli mdcpcndcn«*. Espedallv provoking werc the 
gne vances telt by the Syrums who charged French officials with 
cmploying thc same colonial methods as in North Africa, usc of 
te nati\e govemment as a facade, fa i I ure to tafce cognizance of 
t c nsing nattonal spiril, discouragement of thc use of Ara bie, 
cprcciating the nattve currency by tying it to thc franc, playing 
one party or seel against annther and resort in g to repressive 
incasures mvolvingcspionage, imprisonment andcxile. 1 Di vid mg 
the country mto severai ttots for administrative purposes and 
cedmg the sanjaq of Alcxandrctta to Turkcy on the eve of the 
sccond World war werc other major compJaints. Arv benefits 
that might have acerued to the mandated territories bv way of 
maintainmg Iaw and order, i mprovin g Communications, widentng 
arcas of culmation, extending facilitjes of education and setting 
up the framework of a modem govemment and modern ired 
Mnictv v-vre not enough to stem thc ride of rising discontent. 
Rebel I ton brokeout in Jaba! al-DurQz in JuJy 1^5. It soon spread 
to Damascus and nejghbouring towns. The reaction thus set off 

f Untl * the * ast Ffcnch troops werc expeiled in 1945 

from Synan so.l. Ihat was two ycars aften Leban on, whfch hnd 
siarted with amicable relations with thc French mandate, had 
suceeeded m freeng Jtsdf from it andprødaimingitsclfa republic, 

c „ CVCn “ Hier **£«« to pursuc a.hostilc course 
Bgaimt ** Br ' t,sh toandatc. The rebellion of 1920, whicb started 

“S r *"5“ “ <bp ] ° VVer in the boly citics 

ofabNajafand KarbalS',Mcd thc British to«,latitt.temdirwt for 
d.rcct rule. Faysal.second son of King tfusavn, 1 was crowned in 
- UEUS[ . I9 f * '-nnstitutional king over ab'Iråq atter occupving thc 

SSSfi y T thr ° nC fr ° m March 8 *° J uly *5.1920 Se verat 
tnaties foltowed, m one of thc most important of which, that of 

'™»- Pf ">-» H- 

BJ *£?& "* J - Vort. , MS) , 

i ti!Mvn nf al-ItijUi 


•AWuKit, ofT/amjor.ixn 
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December 192 j t Brttain undcrtook to rteognize al-Traq as in- 
dependent and emered into a t wenty-fivc-year alliance with it. 
The treaty of June [930 was decisive: Britain renounced its man- 
da torv righ tsand recognized the fut I soverdgnty of al-Tråq. 1 Two 
vears later the new State was admitted to membership in the 
League of Nations* Thus did this country, despite its large trihal 
population, scctarian division and comparativdy low level af edu- 
cation, become the first Arab land to join the family of nations- 
a remarkable insLance of post-war national development. 

The Arab peoples at this time presented a seeming paradox: 
resisting with one atm European ad van ces while Wtth the o ther 
recciving and adopting European ideas and techniqucs. The new 
aequismons from Europe were uttlized in the fight against 
Europeans. Of the numberless novel ideas imported from the 
West, nationa I bm and pohtical democracy werc undoubtedly the 
most powerfuL The rspousat of nadonalism encouraged the prin¬ 
ciple of selbdeterm i nation and both led to the st ruggie for 
lEidepcndcnce from foreign rule. Mcantime the new idcology from 
the West, with its stress on secular and materi al values and the 
importance it attaches to ethnic [imitations and geographic 
buundarics, ran counter to the most eherished traditions of Islam, 
with ns conccpts of religious universality, pol ideal theocraey and 
exe lu sive suverngnty* Paui-lstam rather than Pan-Anibism would 
bc the ideal toward which Modems slioutd strivc. The conflicl 
was on internal as well as extern al le vels. In Egypt of the late 
nineteenth century the intcllectual dimate was rendered con- 
genial for the reception and growth of the new concepts rnainly 
through the writings and spceches of the liberal reformer Muharn- 
mad f Abduh (1849-1905), who rose to the htghest rdigfous 
position of his land, that of mufti. Mul^ammad 1 Ahduh had for 
leacher Jamil-abDm al-AfghSnt 0 » 39 ~ 97 )p *he first chief agent 
in the inception of modernism in islam. 3 Born in Afghanistan, 
j am ab at-Din sojourned in India, Makkah and Constantinoplc 
before tak mg up his residence in Egypt, where he identified him- 
»tf with the movement which culminatcd in the ’Arabi uprising. 5 


1 lreliirvf, (k]v for Ara tø C text af Uh treaty rufuult "Abd-aTRjuxflq tl- 

H SLsani, TdriåA d/Yrtfy 0/ Si r Ai i i JiJ, 194«), tal. H n fip, 

1 On rTH'ittr rnism in Ulam remiult SI. A. R, Gibb, Aføétm i'ft ndi in hf am 
(CSuoirO, 1945K pp. 39 - 1 *?. 

1 Sce: ulrtvc, p. 750. Fuf more on J amil-iil ■ Din crtirtault Owlf* C- ÅdnrrLi, li tam and 
MoJrmiim i* Eftfl i'London, 103jj. pp. 4 j t f .; ZaiH^n. TjrJfim, vol. Li, pp. 54-6(1. 
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Muliammad Abduh vvas cxilcd to Svria for eomplicity in this 
<iprising. The decadent conditinn of Islam weighed hcavily on his 
heart and mind. He folio wed ibn-Taymiyah * in tbecondem nation 
»f s>uptTStirions and aecretioos that had conlaminatcri the faith, 
Ilis preseriptton cmbraeed inldlectiiiil and pol i tir al revivtficatjon 
oi religion toget her with politiral imification tinder one supreme 
head« Ihe man whp had studied and taught at al-Azhar and 




Ml'ltÅMMAD 'ABDUH, MODERN EGYPTIAN REFORMÉR 

rditftl wjth Jamål-al-Din an Afabtc paper in Paris, main la i ned 
thai basically therc was no conflict between Islam and science. 
I li int< rpre t<.d certain koranic passages rationally and reeognized 
the insufficiency of Islamic scholasriidSrau* While Jamil-al-Dirt 
advocated political revolution, Muh am mad 'Abduh advocated 
rr igious awakening to bring nbout reform. More ihan ane otW 
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and thi- use of the veU 1 and Muhaminad Rashid Kitja (f 1935.1 uf 
Tripoli, Syria, who went to Egypt tn 1897, edited Muhaminad 
'Abduh's works,® wrutc his biography and carricd 011 in the 
magazine ai- .I/iihuV his tradition. Reconstructing Arab society 
on a democratic politicaE basis and reconciling Islam and the 
modem world remam ihe greatest tasks confrontmg the con- 
tempora ry generation. 

Arab nalionalisin started from a wide base- the thesis that all 
ArabtC-speaking peoples were one nation, Jt begari as a purely Itm 
mtcllccuiai movement having for pionrers most ly Syriart intti- 
lectuals, more specifically Christian Lebancse, educated at the 
American University of Bcirul and operating in Egypt 3 ftsearly 
manifestations in the 1870S werc revived i ilte rest in the Arabic 
and research in Islande history, A consciousncss of the 
past glory of the Moslem empire and of the brilliant c u luir al 
achie vement s of the Arabs suggested afuture possibility. Political 
awakcning carat in the wake of intelleclunl awakemng. Political 
passi vi ty gave waf to political activity; for once in centur i« 
change became a desideratum. Everywhrrr (lit- movement fed 
upon resistance to Western imperialism, 

lit: fore long this nasccnt Pan-Arab movement was confrnnted 
with varied local problems. In Egypt the main hurdle was British 
oc cupat ion. Opposition to British rule began to absorh Egyptian 
buerest, Then and there Egyptian nationalism was horn, parting 
companv with Arab nationalism and devcloping provincial 
aspeeis. Egypt for the Egyptians bccamu the bat tic cry of the 
ne w order- With the furt her fragmentation of the Arab East, con- 
sequent upon the ftrst world war, Arab nationalism suffered 
further fragmentation. In Syria ir concentrated its force against 
the imposltionof the French mandate, Lebanon, which wasfinst 
favourablv disposed toward the French mandale, became in the 
se con d world war equa I ly bitter, I.ikewiscin Palestine hoslility 
to the British mandate and to its adjunet, political Zionism— 
which has sinee eventuated in the binh of Israel—grnerated a 
Jocal type of national fccling. Even tiny Transjordan, which was 
ampula led by the British in Fehruary tys I from South Syria and 


1 Hi« Taftrlr gJ-Aftr/iåA (enunfipation nf (CniFfl, ***** t frtiwJwied ly 

1 ■nwMg which wft* Tdfrfr af-Qwr\iM S vnU. U4**). 

1 Antoiuiiii pp. 79^ 
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niacie u new State under the Amlr'AbduJlah, developed a measure 
of nationhood of fts owr + Its crealion was m^ant to appease 
Abdullah, who had resented the dethronement of his brof her 
Fay^al, and to act as buffer ngainst the Bedouins. The atnlr 
breame, in 1046, king of Transjordan and in f(J49 head of the 
Håshimife Kingdom of Jordan (al-Mamh\kak at-Urdunnivak 
til-/iåshimiyah). A pronounced 'Jråqi nat iona I is m was Iwrn in 
the 1930S largejy as a reaction against British irnperialism. 

Ah nation al ism si ruggled against fordgn powers, polt tical 
demonmey contended with naiive feudalism. Liberty had internal 
as Well as externai opponents. Throughout the Arab East feudaU 
ism continued to be a dominant social feature with politicaJ com- 
p] 1 rations. The system centred on chiefs who held power by virtue 
of descent and the accuniulation of extensive land property. It 
was a Mi ns t supporteti by a vassalage not of birth so murh as by 
appdntment, a hicrarchy of muqåfi'ji's? as called in Lehanon 
iin i'jTia, to whom taxes were farnaed out and who exerrised 
even penal powers. As these vassals acquired wealth, theLr Office 
>ecame hereditary, too. The institution and funetioning of a 
democratie form of government against such a background was 
not an easy task, The search for a new political stnicture has not 
yet ended, PoliticalJy, no Jess than socially and economically, the 
cniirc Arab hast is still in a state of transition. 

[f the first w'orki war se ver ed the Arab components of the 
Ottoman empire and set them on the way to full or semi-nalion- 
hood t the second World war, comhmed with the threat of political 
Æionism, which was viewcd by Arahs cverywhere as an intrusive 
mo^ement, contributed to bringing those parts doser together. 

< ommon mterest and the rifling feelingofsolidarity found expres- 
ston in the paciofthe Arab League, signed in Cairo, March 1945. 

pait indii. ates a firm intention to promote co-operation 
anumg memher States in matters rdating to education, tråde and 
commumcation. It pro vid« for consultation in case of aggression 
agamst any meml>er state and forbids the use of force in settle- 
of Eflvm arnong them. The present membership eonsbts 

\ SU Q . dl Arabia - a! -V a man. Lebanon.Syria and 

i nem bi Uh'* ' "n Lmis ' a ant * Algcria would not qualifv for 

mbtrship until full sovercignty is achieved. Of the members 


1 Ser Abtivr, p. 746. 
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Egypt, alVtrSq and Jordan art constitutional monarchLes with 
dectivc parliarnents; Syria and Lehantm are repiiblics. The full 
i m pac tof thc secular, modern, nation altst i c, demoeratic forces ori 
these and other Arab States constitulcs a chapter in their history 
ihat is stiil to be written. 
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17 ° o, S- 23 S, Ae ;?/r#i 

Dhiimdl 

37a 

122 ru lp ]43p 170 EU 3, 

231 

aåt dJ-KBft, 179 

# 4 / uVflffr, 293 

Atønnul lp ?ij n. 1 

Abmad I lp 713 11. 1 

Ahmad I rip 713 n. I 

Abmad f ttlk uf the PlfOplwt, in 

Ahmud ibn-nl-Sd|ir, fi?3 

Abitiai-, banu-d^ 549 

AblliaFn Ebn ni-, m Nu*r É ibn-. Mubam- 

mani ibn-yUwif 
Ahcuif. ul- + 350 
Alma»i% 15 

Ahrun h 2^5 
Al ?s å fc p id-, 445 

AhwH« p ni-: 325. 330, 443, 468, 47a 
iugar-canc of, 351 

*f‘ t l J " 

"Å'ifihah, mother of M ubamfMHii XF, 5 53 

"ÅTattah. «iffl of ibe ProplMt« 1 70 , 172, 

178 BO 184 n, 2, 393, 23«, 394 
*A + riK,ik bintTdWv ajS 
Aja 1 . 15 , 

•A/d'så ol'Afkdr fi af'TanSjim W’ff/- 
A.kAbSr k 743 
Ajnada^-n, ZJO 
A/u'ii>aA ab 
5&7 

AiAtér tf/~, 3S9 

479 

1 xAåldtf, 400^ 4D I 

A*m, +ai 
AtM t Ml-, 196, *20 ,252 
Åtil ;i]> NFiiKir, 85 

'Akbi. 193, 453, ^12, Éjs* f^o. É&O Sl h 
(154,655. fiSB, 66^669, &79p 7Ui t 
73 i 

Akkadian liingringSp 52 

Akkadinfu, 9, ^ 

Akkadu, 9 
Mkbm r 650 

tlkkdr y 20 

Akiiim; 57, 00; Ung of p 

AklUfnite iiXAadptions, &o; riceroy. 6u 

4 Ala 1 , ttWid-, s** \Fa + niri, ni- 

3 D 
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’Ali'-al-Dfn 'Ali, Marrlluk, 673, 677 
Ali'-al-Din Mi.hiimmaii, 4S2 
Ali 1 ik-Mughlth, al-, ^(>7 
Ahmurkiw, Sit <iisv .Mumlhit, 

III Lind ibn-.kj-iJUrÉHi, al’ 

Aliimur, 446 8, 486 
^ % ai-jVaffsvjf, ff/ „ jSj 
+ A 34 wi[t i 340 
JUmwiiM, 1^9 
AJtytniii, 449 
Al bom blu;, 716, 721 
Albatagnius, set Battirtip ni- 
AliiL-EtLxs. Mn^q$ r |Sj 

AltwaL&*fl p s ft "All ■.bu-id-llmum 

Alkmpiu , l itt Mti 1 ^ Lil ni ■ 

AJbuquarqut, Mtixm d\ 697 
Albyn, 446 
Alcaiarp 595 

A&ertM øf Jfj&pmtt, 126 n. 1 
Pttph, 71 

AScppims 404; dtrlrgiition. 4^ pr«** 

747 

%&> f j3t 23<t =65 n. 3 f 301. 359, 
371 , 1 * 7 . 402 « Wr 4 ^ 3 * 439 - 447 
457 » +>*b 455 > 4 * 0(1 + 7 *- 4 ® 7 h 633, 

^35- *44, <4f, 6jj p 659, 66t, 

h 74« *>7^i <*S|, 686. 6S7 j Jqi , 703. 704, 

7*7* 7-*8- 

^Icuanijrø de Pfl^anini, j 26 q., 1 
Aleorder, 46, 49. jS, 68 , i 24 n. 4, 142. 

' 53 . * 59 -161.663 

AIf&j udfri m, 752 

AlcMndiuk; 59, 76, 160 68, i 74 , j«, 

2 tt i' *j|’ 3 Mp 343 . 3 » 3 . j) 3 f 5*9 SJi, 
546, 50$, 5So, 6 oj, 6i«, 640, 6 jj, 661 , 
7 ' 1 $> 7^1 i paLrUfÆ qf. |(|| r 3j ft , 
Treaty af., 164; library yf # ioo-; camp, 
l6 9? IftCDinc frem, 321; halltø ef p 72- 
AJffiwxirUii; »ar, 6S; Library, t 66 

A]i'sanJr[iHi M mwni m 379 
A!(J(amlnjinj p 1 66 
Alt xiu-* Consiifmiii, ^j6 d 637 
A! J Laytak n a-LQyixh , 404 , 69c 
AMbnainc ubjei, 370, ^ 

Afifim*o IIJ. uf JjHlft, J|S 

AtJunso VI. of Leon fl tv,l 5r , 

. j* s < 537,540.543,544 
Atfriiuci VII, 540 
AftoB V ] i L, 542, 549 

* 1 ^ x /i 5 v ?o ' ” j * 600 

AITonao fif ScvLtlr, 979 
Alføiito tlie WUc. ttr AlfitOMi X 
Alfhkgiktiui, tu Fnf^hlhj, ; ,]. 

Algaby, 

Ajs-in«-, 5 rS, J »S 

AiijrdiiLi, jqj 


Alffcdi, 572 

Algfrin, 413 , 247. 316 . 361, 437, 541, 
54S, 710, 717. 71 S, yj6 
AlgictK, 540, 55a. 711 
AH.Ambra, 539, 550, 353, 354, 595 
AJhnncLcRa, 52 4 
AJEis^crtp ift Hay[hjuxi r ibn^ib 
'Ali, obu- r it jf QSdislu Rlvrr 
VAli abu-a]JliiAUP H N T ^nd r 553 
'Ab id- Hiidj 1 442 

+ AH nJ-Qpili, åbn-, jff Hiili jd- 
VAIi al-KEda p 419, 44-l, 44 * 

“Ali Bcy. 720 - 21 , 7,12 
P AEi ibn-aiiM’rdib: nr P 139, 140, 17^ 
177. 176, 179 82 , (£4 n, 2, litø, (*□. 
194, 22 j p ;j7; 241 p £47 50, 255, 2^,?. 
3«3 h 2&Q t 299, J9 I ? 4 p9 f 

4j7. 439, 44 ^ 44 *f 443. 44 ^, 449. 471 * 
4 ?ii 4 Si x 313, 521: Mid^amnuiTs 

HHlgiti. IIJ; ApOUit ofp I2f]r iftifc qf, 

følluwern of. 177: death of r iSj; 
dciL^miantfi ofj. 19": iqwrq ua of, 21.19 
A]i ibn-fliimmfid. rff Ffammiid, Fbn- 
|Ali Ebn-Tftir, 469 

'Ali^iba-, Th^ courr jdiyrfcinn, 369 
"Ali ibn-Mubummad, ^pij Icnder. 467 
r AJi, ibn-, Sind, 375 
"All ibn-YLLtiHB, ter Yunu^, Ebn- 
"AEi, lkhåhldiil s 547 n. t 
24Q fi, 2, 449 

'A]i P MtEråliit, 542. J45 n , s p 546, $ét 
Alid: cauitf* |S| P 2^3- doctrin«, 249- 
318, 467: rrvotis. 450; mlnpucs, 670 
"Alidp pro-. 2S9 

’Ali-is, 189. 191 j 207 p 243. aS2 r £39 91 s 
502, 68a 
Altht, 99 

Albihr 21 r 1D0401, 114. ir?. 120, ni, 
i23 P 131, 140, 179 p iSa ± 1S3. 215, 248. 
31?« 393. 4 ^f 439, 467, , 7 Q 4 n 

(piasli af, 37; dflUghicH oi, 9S- nn£i 
af h ttj; Bcnrfcs qf p 1E4; Cmnuil ofp 
I2d; word of. 12^ i29p iSls oncorafi 
af H Ii4j W.i of, 16a; mmt of, T27p Ij0 p 
17a; will of, 129. 138; nmd cj/ + 14S; 
PM* of s slim* ofp i?3 n. dghe 
af, 173; word« of, i 76; ruitf/ of p 185; 
houif of. 1945 ooTikmmiidmjf^atifi of F 
rcvL.ird of p 650 
A//dAtf itk&ir, 163 

J» 1.314-15,373, 375,588,61 J 
Alnucjj.il, itt Hiiiuqikh 
AJ(nen.t, jii, J 3 S, 578, 59j 
AiffLikh.'idcv, 5^40 a, 3 
Almornvidos. set 

Alp Arslrui, Saljuq, 410, 476 6,633,635 
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Alp Arslin nbAkhrai 635 ti. i 
AJ petrapui, nr* Ri t ruji, ni 
Alp Em rub lu*, itt FirSbi, nb 
AJpinc pa.wcs f 5^9 
Alpa, titf, 605, 613 
Alptlpti, 463 4 
AlpojurfflJ, 554 ri. 3 
Wlqnrm, ibn-id-, 4S7 
Attøjr, 5^2 

illwoi £e6 
'dm ni JUy 94 

Anmlek, 52 
Amv/å, *?-, 531 

Afrulfk af Jf! russien^ 923, 645 
Amanus, f« Lukkum, ab 
*Amhrnh r riEvensmkhs, 358 
Åmat^U myiui, 99 
'Ama^vts h tff ’Amfriis 
America, S. 347. 4113, 705, 7*1* 7 p 
American: ideas, jjfe enlerprisc, 747; 

aiisiiaruLries, 747; institution*-, 74* 
American College furGirlj, 746, 747-* 
Amerkun Univctsily t*f IS^init, 747 r 755 
Amid* 325 

'Ansid, ibtwtR, 250 

ri Jari/, 2 Mf ^ 

"dmifi T 461 

Aflufn, al-, p AM*h|i| raliph: 297. 303, 
m* 3 * 7 * *■*- ^ 337 . 340 - 42 - 406, 

4 D9 r 4l4r 417 419, 4-5* 4^1 > mnEbeir 

° f - 333 

Amm, al-, ti tle af [hc Fraphet, 11 1 
Åminsh, IIU1S9 

\imln af poets, 93, I&3, 173. 2*| r 3*7* 
32*. 330. 4>i, 464, 47 b rf-Jfljft 7*1 
Amit, al-, F^irmd, 623, 646 
JtøJr, ti92 
Aitilr ri-Juyilsh, 622 
f Åimr p ibn-aM-, M^icurtiul, 53- 

ai- mvmi'ttlw; 17S. I.H5, 523, $4 & r 

54^; in Diinese record*, 3+4 

Mfr $4 2 f j 4 ^ 

amfc ai-QaJÉ/afIm t 542 
dwfr «/-vJrød*. Jl5 r 469 71 , ^ 

*ijhjV JtVJi* 69- 

'Am i rid; 532; dlctato^ 533 

‘Amtaidt, 535 

ø#åf*> 4^2 
'Amm t 9a 

MwrWIfld 32b 

'Amroar^ boHU- T 633 

'Atnmaf, ibn-, 539, 360 

'Ammnr tbn-'AEi al-Mavndi* w Mr«iUI; 

ni- 

Amttuann.1 MuceUttmi, 44 
- Ammiiriyiih, J« A nwmrtn 


Ama-ritcs, 9, a i 
Amodiun, 30 t H 310, 312 
'Amr Jbn-'Ådi iba-Lakhm, 

'Amr ibn-'jSanir t ju MiiuijNiføt-’ 
f Afftr ibn-nl-'Af, n \ 141, 14^ 169-6fl r 
sål, lfo> iftfl. tg^ F 2 oS f 23a. 2 Éd f 291 
'Amr i bu-Kind, 63 
'Amir ibn-ihijr, 85 
'Amr ihn-KuichQm, S3, 93 
'Amr ibn-Lubnyy, 

'Amrus ihh YilW, 513 
Amu Daryu. 209 n. 4, 379 n, 3, 48* 
nFSairSUi, 163 n. 3 
Aummi a 36, 74 
'Amwiij i $4- 

Anna ihn-Milik H 207, 236, 394 
Aisas, ihn É Mali k r tu Malik 
Anaialut, 449. 47^. 7‘4 

AJBaXagDfU, 430 
'Atiawih, 

Anbllf t at-, 83, 290, *25, 349 
AnbSb id-, 67 
Awyn* jk Ankara 
A mini lis, ni-, 214 - 49 ®, S03. 514. 51 s, 

534« 5571 5^5- *Sw *t7jrLi Anrirt-tuiU 
Andmlusin, J9S K JM, 506, 545, 54^, 55^1 
554, 562, 5 ^ 4 p 3 c Sp 57 s , 59 ®, 6l;i ' 

iVf 4t/w Aadfltu^ al- 
Asdaluskn: 2t, 260, 1&1, 36 i f 404, 6613 
fatftAr r 54^: Jcwiiib cutturt, 5433 
p«t4 F 362; hiitarians, 565: ftSjtn»amer T 
5J0; iruiiic, 59S; sourcei 9f pojvqJjtr 
murir, 599 
Andus, 204 n. 3 
Anyøa-EgyptinTi treaty, 751 
Antla-Ffench-kuirian tleer, 725 
AH. 475 
AnjÆu t 612 

Anlcnru: 76, Sj h 310, 701; Grand 

National AssetnWy at, 1S4 

st*£d 6 #[*Mån f/f 
,4fKfJr t 116, 1,4a, 193 

r Antar + 1« "Antarals 
p A nEamli, 90, 96 . ^76 h 
AnEirctid, J, 

Antabus, 636, G57; 

Anri-Letkaonii, 361 

AntbTauruj, 199 

Antichmb 433 . Cttub rc^nrded M h 165 
Antdpomjj, 68, 7a 

Antiocb, 44, 7&, 83, !5J r * 55 > 3-59r 
314. 355. 3W- 4*3, 4&>, 4T6. 609, eSB, 
e.40, 641, 643, 645, M, 6 3 6 . ®37- ^*r 
«3,»S 
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Atitiochi4J p 161 
AfltjpaiTU, ta Fufnif, m\m- 
AnronT, 180 
AcLE J isKjirfi,- , ln F 308, 309 
Anwi| p åhM-, 98 

'dWtrateJT, 170 

Aphrocjjtc, 79 
ApKrypM i .irs V *h t 14& 

ApoHomus of Prrijn, JJ4 
Aqabah, al-, 14, 37, 4t> §?*„ nr,, 640 
d/- mapAri&j 33a n_ i 
df dflm 330 d_ 1 

>f 4 441 

Aqmn? p aJ-, Mosqu#, 630 

■f™*, 574 


Aq^p nJ -. M*nquE\ 2$5, 6 +S f 665, *£## 
*ft* Maisjiil ^l] r Ar fsa F ab 
Åqubu, Thomas, 433 t bl 2 
A rjuitnint , 499 
'Atab, 41 

Afflib: bone P il; 2i p 4* ^ 5ie 

J * I > ai 5 * Æ *!?p *-*« 23 (j h 22?, 2J7 h 
323. 3*8 JÉT ? . ? 4i6 > 484, 497, 499^ 
591-, 5 03 b&Jp character, 
ar; autfaon. Si. 4a;, 5 yy- delega 
■*“• 46; imagfturjon, dj; 5torv - 
ecllm, 65. 74; ]dng, 66; rjneen, ;6 : 
Fu story, 79, 31 S; trilre*, 7,;. 568; 
vriderne ri t. Sz; chieftaitu, 84, 473; 
World, 106, i 59, 604, 683, 636; hia* 
lurianj, 14a, aoH, 195; conque*i», 14a; 
invasion, 144, 195- empire, 145, 

mereeniHe*. ljz ; ehiefdomi, ij6; 
ronquest, IW>, 453; ccnqiirrors, 17«; 
monetary (J-Siem, 17a n . 4; armour, 
1 -j; dvili lilir,n, 174, 1 Wr j,j, 556; 
govet nment, 195; Icingn, 198; alinck,. 
200 , »3; iRuriici, zoo; ship, aal; 
rhr,nid«, zoz; fleet, zoz, 605; armada, 
aoj; cainiigr.Ait; mejaiing „f the lemr, 
tjcr, medierne, 434, 3 r> 4 , $JS - art, **■>, 
wl; mH- itty, 28 C, 7jj; uurrharWi, 
Jojj tradition, 345; gcogrnphfn, 349, 
35°. 3S7; ftitranqmical rabl« i;,. 
iMrlogtø, jHaj portj , 4 ojj Hltlriricnt 
toAlhriij,, 45 1; poetry, 4595 annal isn, 
“•”* culipln, 478; rhivalty, 479. 
«HCmu£* p 503; doquefirc F 515- artsto- 
***£?* 1 * 5 ; ■wptenvy on the k« 

mnnty^y- wrønen , &Q; librmrir-i, 
5*4; i^fapliiral itu,U ti| 570; aatra- 

5701 astronom*«, 57 2 ; *dcn- 
Bfc infaeye, 573; thdught, j** 
earning, 5Hq, 605, 613; niHjursi 
»paiti, 5<j ?; son^. Jw; mitsiriatvi ir, 
npamil. minintui«. 599; <**>: 


cocTtiin, boa; i-urnp In Skily, boj; 
chieftaib* in Sicily, C104, origin of 
SwiM pbcc-nim^p 605; culfyrc in 
Sicily a 6o6f Inikl^tidniM, 607; Fnw 
pitiålkiy, 647; inrinunirnEf, G6i; 
ijqururi^ F ti45S; caJJphil^ 6?i, yoj, 
705^ siitnet, 6S7; lantls 7 io r 7 eO f 
74^5 »tnltti, 7m p 74 J, 748, 756- 
artnics. 715; World, 723; nulioruilism, 

755 

A^ti. tian-t lyop 17a n. 4, 217, 332- cali- 
phmcp 184* 071; poten tAtm, 197 
Arab-Btrlier* 214, 501* 71S 
Amh-ltyuntinc; rrlsitioiu, 199;; boirJctp 

Arab chiYMUdcra, 78. 70. So, 14a, 144, 
I5*z 499 . J&Jp 509 
Afnb Cr<*ctatp 7 Cg F 754 
Ara Lp Ei5|. 15^, nji, 755 
Anib Ltigue, 756 

Amb Modemtp 196, 203. 2i^ K 243, +44 
Arftb Museum, Cnira, 70, 2^4 n. 3^23, 
*31« 6S1 

Arab-NormiLB: srf H 6*7- cullure^Oc^ 
Arab Oiient, 307 ti , I 
Arah Sjmin H 509. 567, 580 
AråbJ F A^tnmlp 75<i- l . 753 
Arabi, itm- r M%j'oJ-Dm d 436, 5S5 & 
ÅmbEa: 3l 6-14 r 1 MS F 21 , 23 . 31, 34 , 
3 bp 3 ?i 4 ^ r 43 ^ ? 97 i 101,107,1 I 9 j 

iJOp 1^ |j» # i4o F 141, 14^ jj6 h 

l6S i <75^ 1=97. 2*7, ^15, -jbe jso- ^ 71, 

-75 p 3 °Jp JJ^r 33^p 34^, 35? 39 ®p 

4 ^ 9 , 605- *>**, b 4 É F b& 7 , b 7 i r %■; 
738 .If^j qut-pn iif, JK: SOOth-Wrntrm, 
39a 1051 IcinjTi of, 41; □ortl^rn, 415 
.imiirm, 42; tribe* tjf K 48^ minerals of, 
48; drcumnai%idcrti of F 49c ramt of + 
50^ nnn Fl- Wcslem, 22, 54; im r asinns oT h 
68 f 7jo; ktn^ of F &8 ; pa^arit 106; his- 
<i>ry of, i 20, 193; Lind of F 142; eremits 
from* 163*- Njn= nf, 173^ easErtn, 224^ 
th« cLak In, 228; postal relayi. tkf r 323 
Arjbi.i, [>e«rrta, 44 
A rubin Fdix, 44 
Aiubta PrEnic-j, 44, bg t 74 
Ar^ibia Provincia, 74 

Aratønn: 8 F *4, 25, 2 ^ a JOf J2 r 44, 90, 154, 

181, 228. ^t F 232, 240 r JOI, 317, 

32b* 332^ 53 J f 334, 370, 4Q-. 544, b8o ; 

IM ni^uIa, io r 13, 14^ 710, 737; ports, 
<7; 'ka^s. iq p 39; flora. 19; trøs, jog 
thrtrouybbrcd. jj- Fif tp sa, 141; csmel, 
25- naTion ] 32; pooptr. 3b, 4$; co lo n ft t Sp 
§6; bliwd, 57^ brigin, 59, 65- 

143. Ijbg j*7\ Rims, 64 ; 
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heioic age, 90; poeE P 04; mfcndar h 94> 
saLi.rijiE h 94; pagan, 96; uutlum, 97; 
gOfhfel*, lOQ\ character, 102; ]K*«*- 

nnti, 106 ; 124: ■t , nn T 143 , 152 ; 

Sanela, 155; deiert, tJJ n 3» troops, 
159 ; expannion, 159 ; port*. * 65 ; gani- 
ioft p | 6 é ; primitive society, 167 ; con- 
querors, 169; anny« 174 ; contribution, 
174 ; aoil, I gi; phyairiartJH 254 ; on hk 
tectu«, 256 - 63 ; no, 259; miiaieiil 
theavy, 275 : lifr, 2 SQ; priori pk 

of seniorily, 282 ; nristacmcy, 287 * 
king 1 293 ; &itiæwdKm, 307 
Afiibi.m Amirriam Oil Ccmpany, ?4> 
Ara bian Golf, 34 
Arabinn TrSq, 33° Dj 2 
Arobinn Mtisleraa, 143 . !* 9 » * 3 J p 2 3-. 
2 Sj p 2 S 7 

ArmbW É nOn-, Mosleim h 283 

^rvtøi 7- 3«b 333. 337< W, 

404-5 r 4*S* 59G **3? *7*. * 90 , 691 
Ar/ibiart, p*n-i p%rimftfe t HJ 
Ara bian S**, 15 
Araldamsm, 145 , 3*7 
Aoliittmialion ef J-dam, 118 
Ara bims: 4 . 6 , $ F to* 12 , 25 , 2 b F aS p 30 * 

32 , 37h 40 4& f 4 S f 49, 5«. 59. *4* 

7 o r 76 , 7 &, SOi 84 . 9°. 93, 97. *43* 

* 45 . 153 . l * 3 » **4r i*9 ? *73t «74i 226 , 
331, 23b. 240* * 5 <b 359 , *74 r 3 ° 7 i 
Jio* 3 E& . 334 394 4 s S 49&> 5^9. 544; 
pagtm, 66; of, 955 urban, io2; 

KCuriEy of, 176; «rfj k&lgft ofp 244: 
reiigion uf P 24$; “E* uf l k r 230; 
doctor of the. 254 
Anbdmna, ncMi- F i*9p 240 
Arabic: 4, g p i 2 F 79, 64, SS F *>, 1*6 «5 & . 
i 67 . < 95 . * 2 7. 354. 337> 3*4 3*5. 3*7- 
3*9, 371 . 374 373. 375 "f r 4^0. 4^7. 
4*3 r 4 ->S f 1 * 3 . «>7, 668, *S9; 

19J Icgcndsp 60; ballads, 60; 
tradition, 62. 79, 92, *63; script, rø 
proper UDØ, 7&J viirmarulaip 70; 
dMsinl, 73; tonyue, /S p 174, 253, 
361, 390; portiy, 9*. I& 3- »5*. *44, 
407: vorwtkrs, 99, 4*5? ^7: 

orthuyr&pby H iji, 219 , 227 ; collo- 

quLnJ. I34; an&flJ> F Ml t <9S. 25^. JOf] 

MRft, 143 , 33 h - 343 *575! cfcronUbap 

132 CL 2 . 156 , I94t 195 f*- 4 . 200; 
L-utrurc, 200 , 3S9I KrammaT; 541-3 P 
4>3,4iQS; proiod/i 24^^ bjaEoriogopbyp 
■243, 365 - philolc^y. 243 F * 65 : hJatcri- 
ral Éu-re. 244- tocmiiccip 251, 30^ 
£Lnem P 2|i; muiic, 271. 4204; 

iruiiKemadciil adenec. 30 S; wurU. 3 i| F 


341, 379, 613; boak*, 340. 3*7, 4 2 J. 
555, 3,^S f 613; Dltksi paper iinuu- 
ftCfip*. 347; ali-btrrty, 3(14; traliac on 
oplithalmoløE)-, 364, 369, 0S6j Hfl^t P 
36S; moraJ plii losnpbVj 4 oC J pactry. 
4Db t 4U": ireatsscs on ctluaiiion. 409; 
mamucripM, 4*0 j 555« 5*5, 574. 
pocEjy in Spain B 560, 561. 562; Sesiw- 
Bffphy* 3 &2 : 563, 565; 

TUitr^jn^my. 565; nrigm of iUir-rmmca, 
572; terms trtnihted. |73 p 5799 
botimioil daip.. 576; transTnfionSp 577, 
585; me(lidfje T 5?g: science, 5% termi 
m SpanMi« 593; studies in European 
LELtvrraitlei, bl 2; tnodem r 747; piper F 
74S; pres, 745, 747 
A Oible coinage, 217,5 ^9. 54 2 
A e iibie msoi^iuill, |a. 27 i ,591,607, 
669, 692 

Aialiic lanpuage, ^2, 30 p 40, 70. U2, 
^99. K>3. JS 4- 337, 241, 246, 2 5 2 . 

255. *75. ^4. 3^6, 307, 3«P r 3it h ,IJ2, 
313 + 4-9.. Sis, 543. 55*p s5/p 
SJ9. 57i. 57 -t 583, 5^5. 590, 59®. toi t 
607,611,612,647.693, 715 
Anibic litmture, 20, 92, i 7J^ *7*, 207, 
243, ^5. 2 *9. 303. *02 5. 409. 433. 
4l s - 559. 5*9r 578, 6S7 
Arabie nurumfi^ 308-9, 5?3-4. 607 
AmMe-spcnkingE peoinkiii 4, * a 9i 43. 
127, 199, 557, 5921 Ltfidfi* 27; wnHtlj 
9| s 96, 436; jews x 3^4; reyian. 452 
AraMc-TTÉliftg philnsopbers, 583. 5S5 
ArmbiCp prnto-: 7*; inacriptidh« 82, 
Ajmkkp [sseudoinicripliwa, 592 
Aribidiftiiao,, 516 

Afabieiied Christian*, Ji6 r 543 ^ |>S -9 

Afabidied Copts, 625 

Arablsm, 172 

Anbisiui, 200 U-, 4 

p /\rjbUlån, 137. 730 

ArabntP, 52 

Aralw 3, 4t S, 21 , 41 p 71 p «p lo* 

310, 2i± r*^p 329. j6j fr^.p 402 
.jA4p 493.502 ir#,; Heatliai, 84; tongue 
*f, 91; politiral uf, 181; *.* 

inercbanta h 343; U« of drugs by, 364; 
grpEfnpher» ? 3^65; regisBer of, 4 ‘4^ : L ^ 
ItiuJurip 7 1 5 

AnbKp mHr t 332,3S1 n. r, 304, 402,41^ 
434 

'Aobfhnh, ihn*f 699, 701 
Araby. 6 
Aradus a 167 
'Araf.ibp 133, 334 
'Ara/JLl, maunEaii), T33 n. 4 
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AmøMi. SiS, S* 11 5-fl, 54*5. JJf. 

55^« rirø 
Aml 315 
Arstm. 37 

Aramiun: It tnjfj, 37; jitoek, |Q4; j n 
»uem:« K i 06; centres, 107; pcisanrs 
1^5; snun ts, 241 
AnmtEiralu, g, j k 4 2Q p 175+ 233 
AnkTiiait-7 9, j-« a 40, $4, iDg r 117 n. 3; 
cnjunrtrra, 70; irarijitiani, 70, jfi. 
knguag*. JS, .'46. 353 , 357, 36«. 
iJras, iot>; wnriis. t07: origin, i 3 .\ 
civdizatJiin, 1 74, 306, 309, j , 0 
AnirtLftj-L-apeiiltinjLj; Jewi^ 104 
Aramuicisna, 195 
Arbd*, 6S7 
Arbtiimli, 499 

AnAidoni, 494, 5 „6, ^8,530 
.Vrrfiimed^, 514, 376 
ÅJTtic* 3 
Artlutdt J30 
ArJj^Fksr. Xz 

Aret« HJ, Hinshtih fif 
ArEhCm, 678 
Ariiin. 61, 49S 

3%. &70 n 

'^Vf[ih t aJ-, 670 

Amiotdiin: 3 r if 3 68, 3^, jS.. 3« 

fc4jrts « 4J7; ijlctem af uruvcrse, 57 
J~J; philo»plic r, 5 S1; philtsuphv 1 
!IA-MrjftntLn t 5S3 
ArU(o4eIiim, pscudo-, mort, 
AHitft[diuustm, 316, 571, 584,585 
AniMlft, 306, yo, 31 j. 3,1, 3 , 3i ,,, 
-* 16 ’ J<J3, :,«0. 370, 371. 3S1, 3 S 7< 40 ; 
580,581,583, 5*8, t>rr.iin 
J 

Amiotlt, perudø', tHO 
AmtaxEflUs r 427 
*rifA*Héf[ft r 311 n, I 
ArS( of tbe CcPnntit h rjb n. | 

***** i^o 

Annetica. ,54, J j(, t irj , ai4 , M;!< 

gM£*fc«J, 5 J 7 .es,rø>,*, 

Atmcntnn: iiirr^narien, ,53; 0 f Con 

Jgfefr ,8 ** W*t hrt; Vilir O 
al-Must&rmr, 6 p, origin cf tm 
6305 population 0 f Ciiinia, 6i~ 
Mrayrrof Anri^h.fijS ’ 3> 

Annemii/u, 341, 678, 679, r^, - , rt 
Arthmmd type, 30 
Aravid, Th. S., jf, 55 

ruiile øf, 648 n , j 


Arnold, T. W., 410 

’AfiqAhj 6jS 

21tj 

Arrus, 668 

Ariudd PflUlilan dynasty, Si 
ArsClf, 640, 641, 65b 
tf/-, 52S n . l s 

Arwid, 167, G79 
Ar»M r isle of, 202 
Aryiuu, 15S 
! A tyåx, 62 

ArtadwJ, s*é ZurqiL’; m\~ 

■A 5 , pbu al', (Sq. 103 n, J 
I Aj, ibn-4j-p j« F Anir 
27, 2£q 

i Åi*dL trit*?, 141 

Asudi ibn-*bFujTi[ F str FuruS, iEm ul- 
As'iiH] Kikmi],. Tubhn', t?i 
’AHakifp i bn- p it)S r 392 
A'sam, a E % rt* ^Libay»b il-n 
443 

4 /dwirK 334 
AsHtiTf^alii 644 n, 4 

AkbJdb, + A*iju]^n 

tf/-#É2tt p 140 

Asb arif a|-, ubu-iiH Lis.iei ’ALir 4 lo 

43J; *ynem er, 43C 3L 
Ash'uii, al-, Kbu-M^Ja h lSl t jtHj, 430 
Ash'iiriyah, 431 

Aflb'itK, ibn-al-* ur 'Abd-il-fUl,^ 

1 bn^l-Aib'iiih 
Ash'aih Ébn-Qiiyj, ul , Sé 
\ IiAr Af*$<r/dt f l7 /- r -(i + 

J 5 il bulfif, uJ- L , M imJiik 004 n. 1 
^ 679 E " Kh ‘ l3l!a * hi É ^- f T 3 r -r>. 
A^hoS 1 Muti, aJ-, Aji^u lm"(i B t>io r 655 

Aiijirikf S|ia r b 3 .n p n] r Mam]Cik, 67^ 6S2 
A^hiar, ub, x «f MuEik ul-A-shur 

jVttilnji* ti | 

’ållurf, 133, ,qi 

Aji, ft|., tet Grant« Hiver 
Ana: ,56. 300, i44 . 379, 3 S, r 39h ^ 

r F 4 fe 5 ^ 5 a 9 » 53^ 5^3;; wp!(th, 21 
ecntrril, 215 

A«a Mir,or, ap, 33,75, ;6, iqq, w j ( u 4 . 
2 99 t 300 . J86, 4J7, 459, 475, 471,, 47S, 
*' 9 ‘ i'i’ 6 J-b f, 35 . 6ib, 637, 701, jo;, 

Asi'atu, 4^ 

Aaiqtic 33; architecturr, 4117; mon- 
arvbtci, 545; pos^iMiaru eif Altxtus 
Comncno,. (ij6 f purt of ih« Oliomoii 
t . "tngiiora, 703 
'Apim, iitiun-, eoi 
'4, 18, 19 
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'Askar Makron, ijo n, i 
’ Aat ari, al- K Aw Hajum, al- 
Attunj ibri’p Shu)l\ 392 n, tu 
titfamd, 129 

AsiftiiV mother ef i bn-LibZubwy T t 193 
jWWø 1 12S 

a/- p 96* 3SS n. 2 

"Aiqalaii, 635, 659, 64 i . 645. 653, 665 
Airdr, aJ t 366 

Airår *il- .\t&skriyiy*h > 587 

Asus^ini inoVtmtnb 44 & S; 4“ S 
Assurér«, 37j, 446 $, 449, 4*5, 48^ 
titt* * 4 *p * 7 $ 

A*w«iWii, J** Svm’ini, nl- 
AwrhanipdJ, 39 
A«>Tiri ? 39, 330, 664 a. 4 
A.^yrioni ccnqUcrc.nt, 21 f **? n. 4; 
conqurst, 22; jHrriodp 3 S; empire, 37 ^ 
kinpsp j8; lu-fmnty, 38; ntin^U, ffl, 
42; pravførør 39: etmtrolp 39; fjmhion h 
40; iwwdj., 50, 660; campajgn, 67; 
nrehiteoture, 260, 262 
A^syriimi: 9, 38 - 9 , 347 p =-°i pk™^ 
knewn tn t 413 n, 7 

Aisyro- B ,l I jylnnLui: 0 , c - 2 . 52 : rec ■ 1 r»U , 2 1 r 
3# times* 174 
Ajevtø-Ba bykmi 4W, 175 
Aadiri-TS, 496 
astwrm, 311 n. i, 375 
Ajforilbi, ab F "Ali i bo* 1 lu, J75 
Arwad + il-, pcupbel, 14 1 
arzriidJtty &/■, 19 
Aswih, 164 
Asytir, 688 n. 4 t 7-fcn 
■At.iV i bu-, WiUil. 245 

&72 

Atifc?eg dyrumiy, 4^-' n. 4 

4H0 n. 4 

"AtHiiytih, nba-al-, .4: 4. 496 
_■ ftA&r rf'Affrøaft , j/-. J 77 
Athetm, ^7 
Athcnirta emblem, 57 
Athenodanu, 70 
Athen*, 431 

Jll n l 

Altir, iba-*K 'Ur-d-IMn, y**. 39141. 

303, 41^ 47?i #3. *5^ 

rnikh 19 

’Åthlith, ™tfe of, 63S 
'AthEnfp 51 f fn 

'Afiktih r d;iujjh[er oF Mu # JVwiyah p 11S 
T Atikah, grcuifldaMghtér uf Mu'iwiyib F 
229 

Atlantic 0™ri, 3, 14* 2*6 r 213. 214,383, 

493 r SHf S4^ bi9< **<>, 711 


Atltøt, Mfflxwt. $4* 

Atsii, 635 

’Attibf Umuwfld printe, 345 
'étt&i* 345 
Attic* 217 

Theodyfu^, 161 
AtiguEtititaa »chdartic^ 587 
AttgtlltuJ Cmu, 46, 1-64 
AuFéltan, 76 
AusmUiu, 736 
Auitrin, 479* 7<7 
AasTriack; 7; chieHnin. 551 
Åvcmjxiccp rer B^jjitll* i[in- 
AtcB Slhn r it* SEna, ibn- 
Areftcebfrtt, rre Gabxrål, ben- 
Avemoarp ite Zuhr r ibn- r abti-Morwin 
Aecrrocs, jtS. AVf ah& kuslid, ibn- 
AverraUnij 583 ^ 5S-H 
Åvteebr(?Fi i Gablro], 

Ariceojin, 3 e6. *SW pt//^ Sln^p tba- 
Aripfion, 59 e 
"atoépM, d/-, 2oq 

*Awf. ictfc 

h Awf, ibn-, ^Abd^Rii^mtip 17S 
’Åwfi, ab, M uharnm^i iJ. 690 
'ÅwjiL 1 River, 2^5 
r Aw\l\ iki-abt^kl'* 304 
Awlåjf, 200 

Awj, chn.rv^rM.1 E^irnt emme of ab Li 
Tammam, 407 
Aws, iribe, So, W. =04. 3 
’jja w/, I4Q 
f Awwtlfl, ti im-ri-E- F 575 
AwriVp al-, 39S* 4^ 

AKiim, 57. Sft als# Aksum 
Avhuk. founder of Nf amluk ciyaaity* 
* 5 Sr ^72 <> 73 , £74 

AyLah: ChrisEiaft ciårf c.F p 1195 14^: 

*47 

* 4?*, *f , 54? 

Axn JiU^. 4*7, fcf. *74 t *75 
‘Ayii S hami* C O l 
'Ajn al-Tamr* 149* 213, 2*9^ 3SS 
Ajylm ai-'Arabp 2n, N7, 8®, 

Ayj flb, 43 

AsyGbp fathirr of Saliib ^»1-Diln ^45* 655 
Ayyub aI-Ao<itt* abtl- p 201 
Asydbid: lultVU, 135; ftiltna* *a^ 
ptriod, 625; dyiumty, 035; 653* 656* 
6bo 661 6J4, 9?4n *85, **7. *9*! 
fiztifKJ of arcbUcctare* 697; a(fe, 701 
Asy6liid S| 638* 630, 637, *54, *S«», 

67 j, 674 

AnJ, aJ- p 82 n. 2, 2S4, 2-S0 n, 3 
Aid-Mu l.ir frud* 283 
Åriitc party, 280 
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Mwqut, ts 7 , 335 "■ 6. 530 
jtj. 610 , 6 i&, rijo, 743, 734 

# Azir T ah, AjfUMå, 584, 652, 655 
'Am, al', Fåtimml, 619 20 . 62 ^ 625 , 
627, ^i'S, 625 

Axi)c h at- r VmsllF > MamJCLk, (>94 n, 3 
al-, Aiad + J 31 
cil\ 731 

731 2 

Awsuj, al-, 369 

AfKiqis p 2 d,S 

- J 9 

Baal Shflmin, J% 

W-L-iIlrf-lc, r« Ba'labakl 

hiA 29^ 416 

B:ib uJiFutufi, 630 

Bjb al-Muml ab,' 13, 32, 34, 30 

Bah nl-N^f, 630 

Eili 3 !-$nghir, [al-]. 19S n. 4 

Bal) nl-ZiiLW^jih, éw 

nr.f^Jc, in ii,ibik 

Båbiic, 323 

Bahilvfin, r6r. Srr */« Babvlon, in 

E eyp> 

18 , 37. 19. Si. 241 , m , io$ 
Babylon, in Egypt, 161-5 
febrloflK, 31, 36 , 3 8 t 3„, 307, 334, 357 
Jtaby kmian: gmtø*«, 6 j; jj nK=ra> g ,. *_ 

„ * 5 $ ISO, JS 7 - 3 S'. 4'7 
Habylamaia: 4 , 9 , ID, U. 3 *, 96 , 4794 

pUthcif kncwn |ø, 41^ n. 'j 

Bn^n, R„j ttt, 366, J70, 587. 5 gs, 619, 

BftdajM, 51 S, 540 

a/% tiso 

Badiiwjj. al-, Afenud, 437 
Riidawi, al-,, fratern} ty of ( 437 
Rndr al-Zamln, ut tlufnadhani, al- 
Itedivalt, 3 | ; , 15, 44. 195, 3$3 
ILufiyaiis, ab f ig| 

Biiliyjll. al-Sha’m, rj; d-'lfaq, ]r 
Bidr; tkirmi*h, I 04 ; 116 17; vic*«y 0 f, 
13 *; LurteFe of. J55,141; bmlefidd *r 
1 S 3 

Radr, etnftsniaJij 
li-idr, freetJman, 505* 507 
Ril dr dl -JarmVli, 6 j 2 , i,ja 
B*6Wcer f 605 

Bsgbdlilr 19, tié. Sj,90, i [ i , f 56 a . j t , 55, 
=M°* * 89 , 296 , *9f, S98, 

“ 19 301 6 ”f - 401 ,405,406, 4^7, 4l5 s 
4 J I, 412 , 4 M. 415. 419 , 417 . 414 . *K r 
4 io. 431 , 4 J 4 , 4JO, 437, 438, 4*., 

S 4 ' srt - **®< »I 1 *, 53 ■. 334, 542, 


557 . 57 ®. 57-8, 580, 5S3, 591, 598, 594, 
6iOj 617 t GrS, 620. 62 3 a 6i6 p 627, 
t^i n„ a, &44, 672, 676, tø7,tigx, ^ 
7 * 5 , TU- 737 , 74 fc café! CL 6$; 
miflKCbml d^vekifun^nc m } 24^ 
fcriaild% af r £33 3; pcuMliij httid- 
■qujilTrr)! [n t 323; mads ihr^uffh. 
A 2 .h 1 * 5 ; jMiper-mlll in, 347; 

ciimd ccFimrcdon m; ,y^; caliptuiiir, 
317 : bc^nml at F jfijp i66; under 
llal^|rub&^ |SR; under ft-Khirvi d 4.Sfy 
wlid Hjf p 737: gurri*ou in, 73$; priihtts 
®fr 73^ ichools in F 7J^ 

IfuFrhdådi, il- + jJ-KhaMh, *** KhnØL ah 

Bfi^vdidiA, juS 

Bdii'-al-Dflwiiij Uuwai'ludj, 472-3 

Bak^ul-D&l ibn-SSsaiUf.d, 4 r J P 652 

Rah^F 19J 

Bihffi, al-, 57S 

lijUsr.h 1 1 1 

B-ihr aJ-Klui2ar r 292 

Aém&j- hr/.ja/Litfi^ 529 

B d.i rftJn Petroleum Crunpany, 740 

Bahråtn Gor, s? , 53 

Bnhmyn. d-: 14,37, U't * 5 ?, J?3- 224 . 

*J 7 - S30, 739, 740; pcurls of, 348 
Buh ri Miiiiluki, 6724 , 677,^8,6*3.694 
jhP titub F 30 

Bdjjali, itm s 576 r £S 1 , j 9«5. doo 
Rakhitiha\ ibn- a JjbrH, 364 
RufchthhiV ibn jOrjEa, ilm-BøMbmåtf ¥ 

309 


Haler, rribe, 133 

Eikn wniuail of p Si); nd«, S9 

Rakr h kna, j6 p % 

Raltr ibn-aJ-Nafar, aLu-, Mamliik, f?73 
Bakr al ^cddJ^, nbu-: i 13 , 120 , i;j t 139 , 

140 - 45 , r 4 S B l tt, 177, 
n < 2 > WSf 23^ 394; ndJphat^ of F 140 
Bakr iLn AVa’il. subtdhe of, 143 
BaLri, nl- F peogr&plMrr, SØS 9 
Baktilshs order, 203. 437, 449 
Raktrø, ut Balkh 
Bako n 291 
**% 20, 97 
Balaarn, 94 

Bn'kboJtk, I JO, 221,315, 043, 645,659. 

f?* 1 . 701 , J39 

D.ilJdhijH, #1-, 17, 144, 150, 153, | ? j i 
J 44. 199 , 309, 217, 388 , 40.', 411 n. 5 
amt, 463 
BrtlansL, al-. 570 
Palårm, t/f PalemiO 
a3‘tktok&df t 501 
Ralh^ ifiÉ 

Raldwm J, 4,37. 639, 6« 41 , 665 
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Bitfclwin II h 64a 
BLiUvin III. 

Buk^ric Id«, 54^, 6l8 

B,lI] ibn-Bifthr, Qu*k*yii p ol- 

ttfc 33*. 37®. 4 ,Up 4 * 2 p 
^ 5.474.^1-1*1, _ 

Balkhi, ul- r ibu-Zftj^j 3 B 5 
Bnlq&% ftJ r 7®P Ur. a *9 * 2 
BJucbkmn, 157 p ^ IQ i 33° 

/-»fld 1 * tf/-, 597 * s - 2 
BåqStp al-, J<r Miafcummiui 

jo 

BinifU Rkefp ijl 
Barakab, Mamlåfc, 673, *77 
BaraqfsE, 54 

&*rå*r ± 214 P- l 

Huxlkjry- ^i r 413 n- 2- -cait* 52?; pro* 
vincffi, 711: italw* 712 
Barbate Biv^r. 4*4 
D^ccbnai SW. 5*7 
Bartiawil p 670 

BaJ-hebTueu*, j« H Ibn. ibn-al- 

Eatb &04, 

itfrM il/-, I9S, 322 n. 323 

ik%fkh-in)^ r Sa]jOq r 4^ 

Jkr]nQTn p 246 

ftarmuk, Lim-, Kfcfilid,2», »»S. *#> 
llatiliili. ibti-, Vikw, 293 6, 315. 3*3. 
34S.687 

Banruiki, d-, Jafar, >H 

BiiiWikkid, 295, 313. 4*4 

Rimnakida, 2« 6 304. 3*9. 3^4- 4'7 

fbopb. 168. 170 tt- * 

toffåq, at-, JSS tt, 6 

I3_uci fh |, MaffllOlti 5^71 *^4< lp 77. 

6S5, (iS“, 6S$, 691, 6$i f bW- 095- 
701 

BaraMv, M,Hl Juk, <W, 695, 697 9, 703 
Baruth, 43 s 

Bart al-Qslirnnip ibci- T Bai ip i mm M T 313 
^jLrr*s4A, I Oti n. 5 

li', 474 ■&, &2I 
Basel, 57 T 
BmhirQt, fll-+ 554 
MxAi ?J 340 

bL^hir jdÆtiMU II, 731 . 733 - P 7353 
73 * 

Buhkuwflt £bno 5** 

Baibftbfr ibn-Eui4p 4*5« 4** 

Biml lp Bjr*intin*p 6PS 
Eml II F EyKtncirie, 46* 

Basqutl, JtiJ. S 2 *- 53* 

BismEal-: IJJ, I37. >5^ *65« *"*■'Æ 
i'94, itiÉ, IEJ7,2oS, 209,-44,»36,2412, 
24S. 354* 355r 3M* »$*« *9^ Pli 


530 . 343p 344r 34> 35 °p 31®- 3* T « 37*- 
m* 4*3* 4* J« 43“. 439. 444p 445. 4*Sp 
022p b»8- 737. 749; Kwenw* 01 ► *77! 
rnri fopotll nn uf« 355? lI*léK»I*tlPi 
402 

B^rah Mosquep 2 tiS 
Ru^rartSp 208 * 

*1-, al-IJaHfi- 242 r 245, » 4 $ 

Basriie scbaEai«! 242 

143 r _ L , 

Bosrtni* 141 a- >- *r Ba^rab, al- 

Busia, al 1 ^9 

Bufø Witrp j6 h 92-3 
B arii-Zabtayr 7* 

Jjy.^p 445 

Bitini stefp 444 
Bgffefte P 431* 44 * 

B^fictites- 443 
Ba*n al-SuT a C 41 > 

Bifriq, ibiml* ntu-Yaby«, 311 
Batrun, nl-p657 
BugU, 4 i 3 ~n 'AbrMlah, 203 
Battinip id . ajuronomtr, 3 I 4 , 35^' 376 
5fI|S7^ 

J3 L^Ot-di, ibh-p i'sH- ^7? n - 35^, 41 ^. 

479- 4 * 5 - 669 
Ba-yvnn. gap of, 3SO 
Ba#^4bp ibn-id r i 42-1 
Bay or" Bitfejl 215 
Acry’tfA p 140, i -^4, 1 bj 
B-LvfisÉ, dl-, iliiJ T Z#^nn yi Vuby^a 4^7 
ttiyiiS 4 l r t>77- Jol, 701, 709 n. i 
HSvjuitl II, -o*. 7 *. a -3 
Bå™*Id +35 

Baytars II, \Ijmlult, 622 , bfj. W-i 
Baylxm » 1 -Bunduqil»rI, ai-Mnlik il- 
l!iMr ( 13 ^, 4+S. 4S7. 4*9- »S*- 665 6 , 
f.j 7 , 638 , «»4- *73- 674 7 - 69S 

Hayhnrt 4-Jashttliktr, tn Bftybari II 

Biynuih, 667 

Bayrutti, al-, 376 n. 7. 5« aha Blrufli, d 
Bayaån, 64 c, 648 0 . 3 

Baii at Hikmiib, 31 o, 373, 4 to 
jibrixip [50 Q- 2 
Aaj.-^ d/ pttii/, 627 

d/- J/rfy+Z/j, 3 S 0 
6 S 5 

Bayt-l f ■ IbJviU-p S75 6 . *S 6 

hd. 34* 

B«d*cr* 144 

Bfcktr, Tboamup &$» n. 7 
HriEonin menu of, 1 »Op S 2 p S3 B, 
feSp 9?. ! 34 k 17 *. J 95 , 3 ^°- 2J 9 p 
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3 S4; 2*9 n. 5, 4 t£, 539; raid*. 21, jf; 
wciety, 25, ao; cliit'f, 33, | 55; phv- 
brch, 79; tribes, SS, 738; »nre, So, 
lifr, S9, 253; baspiulity, 95; hcrmsm, 
oti- religion, 96, 97; natfa] befcft, 97; 
raen-tdorief, 117; wopitan, 1 34 n. 3; 
hord*s, 144; *ll 7 , 155; abdkb, 173; 
<lay« F G85; nnCtQgEDls, 704 
Bplc.in.15, »3 , 20, 39. 4U 4 2 j 4J, 
44.«3, S?, 03. .02, 119, 144. t4 8, ,56. 
»95. 317, 4S8, *96, 737, 73S 
Boriil- ca (es of, 65; 265 n. 3, 400, 424, 
<**>• * 4 *. 653 .057, 658 , 66 j; sinjVj »(, 
prra in, 747 

BH, ?f> 

Belfa rf T 648 n. 2 
B d<hm« r t 39 
Bclvdr, stf Kawk&b 
B««ml ? 570 

BesgalES«, oriuin of Fujjar c*Jkc É 3,51 
Beiisnlf 136 

Bengttla* ^ Jaziiih, rim* 

Bcinj^Siiino-f Tudeln,, 357; 668 
Ecrlwn 4 p i*3 P 214^5. Jgi F 50a, 515, 
>M. 5«7. Sil*. J37, 540. 542, 54S, S49- 

4 0i, 6.V), 714 trtljf, 1*8; trilws, 454. 

Ksldir^p 4695 luurroctkrai iu 
Spain, 507; dynasti«, 537,546; rrvt.Il. 
595; .»ruin, Ot.2; fj.mjts j„ Sj-ciiy, 
605; bodyguards of Biimdi, fijiy, 
Jutta linns. 612; blod, 717 
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J 24 ; CH| l|l L±lilt30tfcH n “27 i flpInWj 5®®5 

inerchniit*, 72S; pfotortion, 7*®; sctlb- 
inrnts p 7*8; iimtitutkin*r 7 4®1 offidttl*. 


prentH CniMtlrrii, 549 
Fridayi service. 131; «nnuitt p 240, 267 
o. 3; pHye'i 2S$ r 4 ^G 4^9 
Fu'AtS. ktng* 7*6 «- G 75 & 

/uMfli 644 n - 1 

<153 n - * 

KuqnTtn, tribe. å* 

F li rat K tbn>aF, A&aii. 60 S S 

3*7 

w al-JfamåfiA 

af- t 665 

f 1 t/rust VrM& ma~Såty&f é£ mr XFM'^yS§ 

Fust% ad-, 165, tw, 2bO r -dl. 2 & 3 , 3 ? 5 < 
5912 4*3p 4331 43 3 1 45*1 r *^- &* 7 * 

631 

p ^ o8f 

Fiitrus^ aW. 285 
Fyitf* af-ifa/i/dtfr S^S 

J/i>r wa-.-IWW^fl, 3®8 
Ful Bli Ytøfflf ibn^AbdiJIflb* ftbn**K ^ 
FufuUi ■/-AtøhtfjwA. i*/"* 5 S* 
futfwtAr I®3r 479 . 4^1 


Gafc&lfl* ben , 6*0 81, 5&9 
Gabrid, IQa. 129, 24 *> 35 G 449 
Gmbf. ^05 

Gnk-Pi, 306. Ji l f 3 1 !* &*> 3*0^ 4^7, 

5781 5 ®® 

Gaknisnf, 3% 

Gdiria, 4 ^ 533 . 539 

Ij.iihi'i nti, 518 


Gulidanj, 545 
Gnlitce. 1J4 
GaUnttd, 405 
Gul! Lenus. empcror k 7 j> 

G4II0S. stt Adiiu Gaklua 
Girdn, king of Galida p 53* 

Gaionnfi, the. 500 

Garvet* CoUeetioO in Princcton Uriiver- 
ntf , 367 tu 2, 372 tu 1* 376 ts. 2 
Gaul* 2 Mi S^b 5 °* 

Gnubniria h 78 
Gaaa, jw Gbttflh, 

Debil, 70 

Geber. Iluyyaiu ibn-. jibdr 

Geber fittifi AffldS, j#r Afla^! ibn- 

Gcnenlife, 529 

Gerirsis. 40. 2S0 

Genoa, 605. 619. 6j^. 669. 678 

Gen«*: fleet, i >4 ■; * 53 * ^7 

Gentiles, 5H5 

of Ptolemy> 384 
of StniT:^* 4^ 

Gwt^c of Antioch, £09 

Gcorgia: 154; téMxjien and napblba of. 

t^eorgbina, ftjS* 679 
Genml df C roTnnto p 366, 3^8, 37 G 
37 Qp 57 <4 5 " J* 577 , ST®-®r 5 ^ ^ 
GerbcfG SLIvrtier 11 
Gern^nj latigunR^ 386, fc#9; kings P 59OS 
kmgbtSp 0^4 
Oennnnic. 49®i 4^? 

GermanfciiTp Mai'asb 
GffirnulUi 52 j; kinj; df th*. 590 
GcnnnllUlp JuliaB t 119 
Gtrmany.jos* 5 ^ 4 , 5 J 7 i 5 É 4 - 5 Sa - é 4 ®P 
66^. 667 

Gtieniuj, 5! 

GbiLhghiib, 97 
GEibr.V r bJ t f go 

*9 

GHndtr iil-Kbumm. 47 ■ 

Ghnfiqi T iil% pbj-wrian. 574 
Gliåfif]i. glF p ^Abd^l-Rflbmrin ibn- 
1 Abd'ill.lli, BOO SRI 

ihe-Vawf 

gka/it mtaA , 

Ghur fllrii’p tM 

739 

Gk«rti*i-U*s£nk t 347 
Gb Lrid É nJ % 'Abd uMiUlii, £75 
Ghnmiitnli* f>mnub 

Gbatt&n: 38, 65; house of. So; princeu 
of p 831 iijurts nf. 95 
Ghuwin 4 binu-, 65 , ?8, Si „ 233 
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Chiurini, al-, Ij ;^.xintLn-al ■ N u 'man, 21 j 
t • ti4<iu[uclj Uctffiiom, TB; champL^rLs, 
phtfkrehjs, & c ortpan, 8l; daannctij 
iQ tf? pnnoe, 147; «a pitak, 150; kin K? 
lQ] r 256, 267, 273, 3*0 n, J 
Gha&s&njdi* 32, TB-BO, 84 S, (50 
Gtu nflf i te nd, So, *4, io6 É 119 
Ghftfaffi), 27, 99, 141 
Obawri F al-, 726 
/tøA&i, 44: ^ 

Ghajdån, iriJ^Dåmiruhqi,. 430 
fAayr, 70 

Ghavgisahg, JY# WtiiM 
jAaxalt *50, 406 
1 'h.irnli, il-, Jjiii-BipJi p 726 
Gbtbjln Mm^itifldp 4$g f 6ty HO 
4154 

Cfhl?!, king r 7(jj n . 3 
Gh«rmh P 212, 376, 464 5, 471, 481 
n- 4. 482 


ChjiJEDawidi 464-5, 474; print«, 
Gotmawi^ 4&3 5- 
al, 25, 95 

Gharain, thn % 'Utbab, j&q 
Gha*t*ar M*dr, X17 

G Wih, 50,55,104, i 4 S r 39H, 056, 6H j, 
7 ^> 734 

Gh^iSli^il., j;o , 401, 4ttl 4 „, 
+? 8 - 431,2 ' 4 JM-S, $4 s, 

** nFwJ *, J+< . 4 * 5 * *JS 

r*^ 4 ’ r 427 

pfAlftd" ff/-gHfctywi | a/ Tp 274 

GhTpskih, Wldra 
GEluJ.1)], 183, 449 
Ghondaii, 67, <16 
Gharidj, 463 

GhDlah.ul^ of DamiiiiiL, 23i, 359, 5^0 

™«* Turkumil, 473; trihc. 47S 
Gibbon, 45, |ai 
Gilvmlbir r 489, 493, 524 
GéKom, 209 n. 4 
50 

G LtkcJ j bu 1 ,, 37 

GltjEU. 54^1, 595 

t,Uwr - Kihjaicj; 7, xH, 5 t p 5Sp . 

^ favcnM of* 50 
Giiostk. 357 nu 3 

Ijnn^ficiMii, 249, 433 
Gobi I 3 «crt. 14 

God: tr .55. <T 3f t 2 j: OnjuHioi. ,oc : 
l ™ e ' 1 '+■ llJ *. 'jo; fi 3 cjsiit[f tu, 114* 
wrml <■,(' 137. cofottptfon *>[. 

dl vine aUribuE« of, 24$; jucljptirnÉ o'f 
* 4 ^ mwiutfrtt of, J4S; 290, 

3 lX b JEt>; wratb of, 233- pre ' 

rogaiiw «f r fri# m \i p h af. ? |J 


Godftcjf of Pouilion, 639, 640 
Golden Gale, 393, 416 
Golden Horde, C17U, 678 
Golden Horn, 203, 212 
Golden Odes. /« Mu'HlIaqiit, ab 
Gotiath*« spring, st* '\yn Jdlflt 
Gooe, 589 
Gospel, 076 
Gospel nf E-nke, 543 
frospels. Ara hk tnuulatHJH r.f, 

(Iwthici UJ, *35, 497. 40S, 51S; tniccfj. 

393; nrchjtectluep 597 
Oaii,,, 497 , 4QM, 509, 5,^ 595 
GmruiCla, 361, 494, 504, 509, 537, 54a, 
543, 549 56 , 55«, 559, 561, 5*3, 567, 
£* 9 j S"6i 5 S| . 5 * 3 , 59 *. S 95 , 59 « 

< *ranjid:i.n domainj 553 
Cimtiwlflnip 544 
Grand i ^6 n, 2 

Cireot fintuun F 739 
Great KMn h ihcj 487 
G rent Powers. 749 
Great ^ardh, rhc p 349 
Grent SaJjil^, 465, 4 T 3 -BC 
Greaj War K i/r World Wflf 
G renter Zfib, 2 S5 

Gicco- Romnn: 4, 4^ j6o^ 396; vnHngv, 

^ I*; tinieSi 174; tmiMtånns, 740 

G fKo-S^riaiis, 194 

Groece, H,20 r 2], yj 7, 34^ q tpj n 45U 
562. 599, égo 

GrtH'kp 7, 46. 50, 90, 125, a 54, 203, 217 
- 1 -; .j.-k, jin. 31 r . 

3 * 3 * 3 * 3 , 3.14 Jff, fjil. C05 n. 4 r 
685, 086, 694- Eilers ure. 44, 40« 

rerords, +S É 152 n_ 5; dements, 

=80; HJOri-es, 79, ^ 4 t. 254, 404 r 575: 
singers, St n 27 y EEHTthtiltfttr, 

rteet, 107J navy, fire, 202, 403; 

JEccount>, 2* a; FuntpingE, ^17, 245, 

V O r >83, 585, 589, r.^8-73 etmorbs, :?i> ( 
^4J; Jogår, 242: thonghrp 245, 431; 
Jn:1uence, 435; jrtkm^ 26$; nam 
27 iJ nuudruffp s4=; métIÉnJ Jore, 369; 
phibsnphy, 363 - 72 , 382 h 580; phik 
*opW^ 37 [, 30^ 401; work.1. 


diaErfiir, 432; tchooli øf ihou K hi, 433 
es- 31 boEnnicaJ d:Lia, 57^ kire t 580: in- 
^i-mion K 591; thiH’iTy of niudcn §98; 
^>urcei of pQpuInj tamii 1 , qw 
^ on ratisif , hoo; hooks, 613 
Greek Churdi, 153, 24 B, 636 
( " wkl * ** 3E - 44 . 4^1 r44* 157 n* ^ 
ili* 2lW - jn4) - 30?- 3 <*p 3 * 5 p 3+1 p jSop 
3 ^ 7 ^ 5 [ 3 , 5 to - fk 37 - 716, 724, 715 
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Crem Dorne , t 93 h 41 & 

Gregorian fakudftf, Vs 7 
Crcgor}' Xitl, "4.i 
Gu:idaJr|omi h 503, 5 a 4 ’ 53 ^ 

GiiAddet^ 494 3 

GuacEilhera, 494 tt, 1 
Guden, 36 
Guinea, 437 
GujaTii, 44$ n. S 
(M of ab + Aqnbab H 41 
CiumLHhri g(n r 640 
Guy de I.njuimon, 64 7 K * 3 ^ 

I^fliabah, 227 , ns* n& 

HnboLlit id ljteft, 379 
Ii idsashiih, 60 
Ha.hib, haim-p 460 

Hablb lhn*MiuJinnjib al-Fibrip ijS, 113 

I labib, \hn M - F Yaafcl, 234 
UabiWL, wifc af ubiiHakrp 175 
Hudflil-tien-f 37 

9 - 

Hidi, ak Mii», 'AbMad, 295 , 297, 

2M ( 317, 3 «. 3 3É - 337 ? 359 , 43 ° 
//^*f dM*åMr p 74 * 
ri^rih 203; ri« of p 342; in huflod^ 
(rrapliy, 243, * 7 *. 2 74 - ^ 7 *- 353 5 
liadrama’A't, lft r 3Qp 33 k jb F 42 r 44 - 4 «. 

' 5Ql 5 j k 54-6. 6o f 36 , 1 [9- 142. 74 Q 
Hadrinti, 75 
Hadrircni 75 

Jjwjtir »I ShayWi, i3 

II åfif, id-, Faiioud, 623 
liaiii, P^riEan p»H, 4 j^ 

Håfifivflbp £*7 

H&fsah daugbtcr of *1 RUJh * 23* l8 4 li- * 

UUMttp ib*> 'Umar ? SiS IS, 5 *b S«* 

61 B 

43, 97 . «33 ** 3 
HaXK i** ^ 
ffi'ilt 74 a 

J^pl, «k|$l n- I 
HajAJti, 40 

Hftiar fli T A*qaliinb "bn-, WS 9 

IlijLb al-M^Ckr, ab. 5*9r S 32 4 . 

' S95 

»o®- 

yapj, D*&U> 51 b 

Llauij ihn Yiliufp ik EJS, MG- 207 8 ■ 

309 d 210, 4 t 2 , iljj 217 « * iS p 31 9 . z 4 ^' 

= 5 * «***-**■; g* 1 .* 

tjsijjåj ibn-V^uRuf fcbn-Mafftr^l-,314 15 

H^KJulfeh, j 75 - 74 “ 

Å*k*B* m SSl 


JiaLain, al-, foUwr of Mnrwlfl 1 , 1 & 9 . 
193 o, l 

HOud r at-, lp Ufrtayyail of Cordovti, 
5 ^ 5 * 3 . SM il- <H 594 
Hatam, al i I[ 1 4 ^ 45 | h 526, 53 G- 31 , 53 ^ 
S 34 n, S, 143 . 537 , 5 * 3 : 57 ^ 59 « , 393 
Hakam, ibnsiLi , ubmUMajd* 437 
J 5 OpH 5 Sp 3*4 

HiVkJm, ak 'Abbåwd calijih OI fcgHtt* 

677 FJ , . 
Hikmi. al- F I 1 a|i Ellit d t 1^5, 31 lp 35 -li 4 Tt - y r 

61S, SSO 31 , f*ij, es«, tiifc 630, tjji 
1,1 abb, 231, 457, Srr alf ir Alejipo 
futidt, 13S 

Hniévy, Jøwplii 7 , S I, S 4 i diwoveHe, o/. 

5 £> + 55 

ILulÉnmh: D^y of, 79; Wttle of p Si 

Hall of JuiSie*, J 97 

Hal] ofthc Tire, 303, 417 

Haftlh, IO i 

I lallaj, al-. 435-6 

Hal Se. 

340 r 4 tJ 

Haly AblPL*, 2« Mojf^. al- 

] 3 amid. al- r 15 

Hamadhaii; liiRbway through, 323; 330 
3 * 7 . 474 

Hanxadhikm, M d BwlT øl-Zamun, 403 
I r btnlh 3 37, TSQp 3 %. 4 ^ 7 - * 43 . ^£3 
659, 675, O. e . b6S, 6S6 r 6-^S 

701, 731 

Jlarnar. h favourite of Aho^u^rus, 125 
iji, 3 5 

//.jwjJ’jd.fl. 407 

Husum* al-, itt YiqOt 

Hamd Tm , H 9 

Hamdåti ibn-HalrttlQn, 45" 

l-lamiian Qatt?^, *44 5 

Hum 1 LIol, mb, l \ 4^- 5 a - 53 r 57 , 3 ®* 

[iHmdlfiid] 3^1? ™urt d 402: dytuuty* 

' 456. 457 60 
HfljndÅtiida, 45 T 60 
H.iis'idU, ibn-, 'Abd-sd-JftbbulTr 607 
liamie*is: lOp I3p of Egypl n r 4 j 
Hhnutic* 12, 13, zM> 4- s 5 
H»mmdri r it»> huiOriftP + 02S 
^irninåi!, itm+i Ahitiad, iff Flfllla* 
iho- 

Hammid Jil-RiWiiyAb F 94 « 

Hanim-di, al-, 553 
mini F 33b 

Haimnud, ibn-p "Ab. 331, 5JO is . | 
HiiomCidid: icpim?, 535 h 317? f> EC “" 
lasdcrt, ys 
Haminumbit 2b, 737 
Itamr^ 1 , flhp fff Alhunbm 
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Hatnuaik *M|fkhInj, r« I|fidiIikL al- 
Uammti ibn^Abd^ MujfaBb, iJtø 
I_liifl4i.fi rc: 337, 397 n. 5; population, 39S 
l.laiiba], ihn- F AtnEwwl,, 336 n, i p J9$ F 

+i? T 430, 68 g r 740 

Ilanhalt^ ri(*. r 3J9 
FJ.-inMio?*, 39$ 

Håni\ ibn-, Mutøamjmd, & 6 € 61 
Ilamffp 1 oø 1 nj, (?5 tu e 

tl'mlfali, ab,,,, ^ 43 , 247 , 397 . 399 

ilanttalip tamil-, 143 
HiLEimha], t 43 
23 1 

#*“» 99, i®, 11S 
» 33 > 274, 400 

iranuu, al-, of Aj'MudLELih., 2li 

Hflrtim, njof M^kkaEi, ig:, 

Haraci al-JSharlf, ab p j;i 

a/., 

326 

M nr j c, 330, 4S2 

Iliirb 4 l’ 6 ii£(U F 

f.i.irb itffl'tfmftjryili, 159, 191 Ek _ t 

^f?rAiJ^ r E73 

3J7 

Ilafiniig 487 

Uwfrii ab. 403 , 430 

IEHricti, aJ-, £j É 85 

HAjitb p al- F II, QbKHfinld, 79. % 

Hfirilh* iil- F JIl F Nabalaejuv / f f 
1;! Ti ni h_ii U 11 1 

ILlntli ni-A - fuj r tU- p s/r |j 5 ritis T *.U II 
rj^rifh rtm-'A bd-aJ - Muffntibj al-, 1S0 
Ifanth ibn r Atnz p jU-. Si 
{Mrith ihn^MiJJij.ih, ab., ^ 

Hirifb ibn-KaL-tdah, al- t 194 
I liiHihah. ihn-, j« &, v d 
M intimt h J F 6S 

I. Liritkulh I 1 J F 63 

Iffi rathat K IV. 63 

Mamhj al-, 17, 191 

J. lufmli!, ty 

Harrtrv, 8S, 533 K 2 55, iiiLf, 2183, 309, 314. 

155 . 3 ^ 6 * 4,609 4 

j.jafratimn 314- Astronomers, 35S 
tlitriln^ con t*\ Rhumlrawavh, 4^: n 4 

Hiran al-Ruhld,*,, fSj n, S ijl 

UK 1 S*’ 339, 3 i Dr 34 “■ 34 » t 147 . 
i2t' S' ™ 3S9r ifo ' 3fu ’ 404 . 

451 . 4 $^ 4 ^ 47 ', 479 n. 3,514,5,3, 

2&, &?«« “pionaj-t lyittm of, 

T*,’" of, jjj, 333; !n Q«,™ rf . 
Mfrlip 344; nity of, I4S 
I lirfin, ihn-, YmJd # ^ 


JIiOAh ab* 14, in F 22 

m 

IjaiOft, al N W F ab 
f &W»Oi ni-. ^AinlQk, 6*i, 673,691 
(luan, ni-, mn of 'AJi, [79, jS 4 n . z , 
l% ISO, é97 f 136, zSg, 390, 293. 440, 
442. 450 

l.iasan, ah F son of al- 1 fasan, r 491 
ffuail *AÉa h Abu-aJ-, [JimiJ£nii| r 457 n. 3 
l.liwan iiJ-'Afbrij al-, 442 r 443 
ibns w Shunihbil 

3 las^ir.y bavSharpflj; w SharpCj, ben- 
H^hitn: ||f p IS4 n. z r 1^283 n, 1, 
kioustf of a 2S2 

HiahjBdiK 2 Sj f 341 ■ td&e, 304 
H&cbiniito Ktn^dorn of t ktc Jonlim F 736 
I l.uljindynh, iJ-, 

^46 Q r | F 447 
■ 44* ti, 1 

H / tå , 315 n 571 
l.l 4 >j b F i]- K T L-liriil ibo-Moliqrnmiidp 
3^1 

lliu^m ihn-jl-N'u'mlh, fft Gh 43*5 ru, »I 
Jf«s 3 n ibn-Thåbit, $1 
Hibis.-m ibn-Tubba', X$ 

I l Stim n] Jk\ 95 
[bubcpsut F 34 
IJaRJn H /« ihllTo 

A JZi JrfyMI y Kl* h, 2 
IT-Ltt-åzin r Sq 

//JrjHf,, fj 7 -, 3*6p 367, 579 
Uairqnl, ibii B 330, 3 S 5 . 413, 606* &07 
Hawrin, I?, (9, 65, 70, 71, Si 
s/-, 57 j p iS>i 
j^cvJWÆjf, ej/-, ^Sj 
IJayditr hibShi,l.5l>i, 743 
rtnydaribadj, j| 0 

II nyfa, 640, 655 

Ebi ythain r ibn-.it- F abd- 4 Ati al-Hasart, 

J70p 62S r 629 
^a>7p 26 

/<tmjf F 5*2 

! l tba ' J ibir - ' 55 . 15 S, 30, JW., 

T! 3 ™. 91 434, S79 

Ha’.yån h åbn-, MubanmuEl ibn-Yaauf, 

561 

l.fsjjin, ibti» r ubu-^f-LTvi-ritip 565 
Hajyflj Jinjjh ben-David r 5 iy ’ 

Hozåirb 3Ø 

ffazJr AJsåmx t 404 

398 . " 4 . 5 IS. M8, 559 . 

M wn iLn-Jihuir, abu- 4 l- p s/t b!^r t 
ibn^ 


HtbrewE S, 9, i 2i JOi 4 o f 41 1 67, no, 
125, 126, joS p 367, 36 S f 369, 376, jSr. 
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58j' kifljplitfft. Eflhlinit P"tlry, 
43: (jtamnmr, 43 p 557 : iccofdi, 50? 
rrii^on^l; w«d* t 107 n- 3 e 
rij, 5805 hiit&Fft HS: rourccs ‘ 
tran tin tum-i, 5E3 

Hcbtøwi, % 31 * 40 , 68, 175 
HdiopelSA* iC* n - 5 
lEdfewe: 4, 3*56, 3 <i 7 i 106 

Hdlemam H I06 f ^ 3 * 9 * 3 ™ „ 

tkllfnistin wnfkmwuMp, ; 7 ; jicnrKl, 

7 2; dvilitaikmp 34^: cullmCh 153^ 3 ^* 9 ? 
ideal, 434; mflUÉnc*. 435 
Hdtarpaiit t 109 
3 Jchinkip 305 ti. 4 
I h r nry of CUmp»«n** 

J Icmele'A., 44 ! 300 
Herder Jean t 203 

I !«*<-&»: Sa, MS, > 47 . U*. ' 5 J - 'M> 
[f.1, l6j i [ns, J«, iOJ; d«*«h »F. 164 
H([at,«f H»rå' . __ . 

H m#iii> (!l® DatmatiiH, jWi, J »9 

JTffWWrtrif*, 3 11 

Heredf OS 

lfenxlotus. 6, 37 . S 4 . 3 S * 4 *>. 44 . 4 6 - 99 

Htrdtkk 41 

/n'Ær d/ilJ'fJnøJt 230 

4 ^ 4 * o | 

11 [) 3 * al-; 6, 14 , 17 - IS- 30 - J»- 3 6 - 4 -- 44 , 

«*»- 

Ul. M4. i+S, <}&. 160. >79. l 9«. '9 a > 
jt> 7 , 417. '- 4 - *jG. - 37 - * 41 . -S 1 - * 5 *- 
2*jj. 373. 274, ijG, *.«. 3 JP. 395 - 4 i 6 - 
4 .>s, 1,41. n4'>.M7. «*-t. » 77 - 
740; t>nchuuy, »4; JrfrrUtm et, > 4 J; 
wrhools of, i+J 

IJLjli, al*. Rjiil«?, 74 

lliji:i.H h 32, 2"3 

Hijjah, dlm^k 94 < 3 33 . 1 34 

KiiiY aK 63 , 71 , Ja, 9 fc 2 5 to 
IHjreh, the: 2£V 3*. **. 9 J - 99 - 1 * 5 > 1 N- 
liti. 134 - W. Jalp 3 W * 7 & 
at /ikrd^ g«£> 

HiUJpbanu p 0 j 2 
^iUijftlhp ibn% jw l p Cinlh, M- 
iifm, *97 

^jud, oSp 09 
Himalnyn, *92 

75 « 7 ** 14 *- W *$*' ' 5 * 1 J 4 p 

<<*J. 173- ^31. "*£■ 

4« *+ 45?- S«i 557 . tø tø d j 9 h *A 
079 ! 7 «i. 73* P»""“ «! ^ .“' 

from, 331 ; Ands* of, m . rvdLo, 
$ctr r trgimenl. $3« 

FTimyar; Go; ohveutr ifibc t 63 ; royal kur, 
Jlimyari, aK Ifufcwill fbtl-Sa&dp 50 


flimVarite: 7, S r 517 . 446; tofags 305 
' 3<>i U»R^S fi . S- Mnurlfnrip 

55, 6t; dvttiuty, 56,62* peftod, 56. 57. 

58- Riationj, 58; mmmercM artklty, 
59; kittR*. bo; lift lfi-Lni^ fc Gi; emM*™* 
61* 64 

l1imy?i^t«^aba^Ti dlalei^ 

Ijimyatil^- +4 - j^p 57: D ^> ^ 

Hiod Llffim-'Amr, 83 

i?S . _ c ^- . 

Nincli Durnemls. 3^*- 6 T 3 * 

l Lindu; Jbo, 1^5, 5 & "» p 7 * J7*< 3?9; 
nfin«p origin, 43^ temple*, 4 * 4 + 

idea of *orld cupoEa, 57°: ftomerab, 

574 

£t*md\ m 

Hippalu«. 59 # 

llippp-omtesp 31 1 - 313 - 5'- 

IfippiHlromO, -■-■■; 

l.liri'. Hi. IJS . _ 

HErahp zSp 32, ^i, "o t 79. Sl_l - 
fl^-4, 90, l -5 s 'i M9p 155« 'S**- r 57- 
196. 273. S7 *p * 7f ^2,3'-. 53* 

jvj*jon r 95.; bisjU'!^ o!, o*; kinp^i J41. 
sabmuiion nf, S4; mMitr of. ^5: 
C^orts of, 9| 

^W/ r Sj 
H iranT. 4* 

I liråqfak, 300 

Ffrrip al-, Hunayri r 276. 27* 
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Mfc'Rn: 36, 49 . jSi; modcjn, 51 
Mm%a, Mifriyuli, 54 
Mi'iii Mujrin, 52, 54 
Afadrifi <j/- t 

MtTarral 45S, 

M^ # a9ri r ul- t abH-fll-'AiV, J73. 40*1 
47 1, 

Ma'h&d, 275, 27* 
naPfl/A, 222 
Macciiorua, 722 
Macamba^ tOJ 

M=Ltfu. , 'in, bL, 66, 7fS. '5^ ti i T 157. jrn. 

349, ulio Ctcdph-an 
Madå'In ^idih^ 6S, 72* 356 

p/dtA&S d/ i J/'wj/iJwj?f 3 170 

madAAnb, 3*7 
mad!#, 407 

Midinah, al-z J t 17, I 3 . JO r Kg, 99, SPJ, 
104 r 106, 107, 1*4, II&. nr. EL* r 3 3 d f 
U3p 14*. M7 - *S9, lc, °r 1*4. 

173. i?5. (77- i7Si 179. [So p 1S5, 
1^9, 191 . 105, 201, Z 3 & 9 > 

241 Jff., 597 . 44 T * 450 . 45 ^« 4 S*. 4 Jt 

n- 1. 47*. 549. fiGd. 704- 7i5. 740; 

al-Muiuwwnridt, 134; iw-hotd. 3<*S 
M jdinab-GhasM h rc*Jt* 3 943 
MjuitaiLh MrKtr|Mi t ifoe F 269 „ 2 hi 
M. i< lu:..i. M-Zatøtah, liv 53-. 535 
M&diimt nLSidiny, 39a 
M. 1dJn.1t Sl|m r McdioAccIi 
MadJnat d 7 ahrå T h 595 
Madinrte: ja, IIP, 117, 202, *7Sr 394, 
,W; pwts* S 3 ; rorahi, 113, 124, 05 
n. 1, IJO, 132; pctidi, Il6 + El S, 110 , 
129 n + 3, 134 Moilcmi, Ii6| Sup¬ 


porten, I40J ihwKmcy* 152; wm- 
ntdani^ 155* caliphi, toS 

4io„ 4 9 2,659, 66o, &61 
Madrid, 304 
Magnn H 36, 52 
Magdlrrti. 555 n, 5 
244 

4f-, 3S& 

39I n. 9 

Maghrib, elv 213 n. 1, 354 39 ( (*= 4< 
39S, 450. 5*3. 543. 5*7, 5^, *4^ *68 
Maghiib øLAq&i, 4iE-, 711. Str »i/jh 
Morocco 
MaghriE?E, ifa 
Maghnliki^ 733 
U*£L 43 

Magian F 294 367, 379 n. 3, 435 
i/en/røj 313 

Mahium, ibn-abr«]-, Kliatiiah, *So 

Moltdi, ibe T 24!^ 447-3, os7 
Mahdi, (dv 'AblAsdj 204. 293, 2S5, 
^ 97 , 299, 3^- 3*^p 3 il » 321. 321, 
326, 332, 333, 349, 354. 33*, 3tk3 F 4o| h 
417, 4J4, 430 

Mabdi, al-, i <4 Tilmart, ilm- 

Mahdf, al-, Umajjnd ofCoidovai, 

iVluhaiumiid II 

Mnbdi F al-, Muluuutnadj i;t MutkRuinad 
tål-Mu.ntuf ar 
Mabdiyahj jl- r fas*}, 6]5 
MaJirmL 135. 136 r;. I, 67* 

\fwHTiAl | 7 (3 fi. I 

Mfl^mrul 1 f F 713 n, i v J24, 727 

..i l .ii liJi.iznaii, 212, 3J-éj, i'64-5 

NLilsiijLhM 1 Lå:Tm, im GhiijRn M.iliriLiid 

Maikmud ibn^MnlikshaEi, 57b 

Mulirah. 19, jb P 740 

mtftdaA r 10O n, 2, 497 

Maintomdcif, tct il aymOn, j Ln ■, \\ ii yi 

Main, 41 F 4^, jj, 54 

M jja!h, sbn-, 395 

ma/d/it xf'Zii-d', 493 

M iSj.Ld, ibfi-, A^inadp oS^j 

Mipuf*, ft/-, ffi 

•■" j.r7|'- F 412 

, 33S 

oS P 25. 

Mojnån I-iiyta, 25 E 
5 tiijrii;j F al- r 375, 571 , 5X9 

^33. 35S 

Miijiu, Ecnii appÉEpit eo Dan^a, 521 n. 2 
Majfiai, uL, + A 3 i jhu n| 315, 3 & 7 . 

303,379,663 

Mnkhzlim, 360 

Makknli: 6 r 7, 17, eS, 27, 40. 51, ^X r 

96,99, roi, tøj 103-4, 105. to6, ni. 
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ns. 114, 11&. ns. 119, ijo, 133, ri 6, 

JJ9- l -i4, ISJ, iJSu, iij*, 193, jjo, 
-SS 9 ,141,351, 259 ttf., 424.4+0 n, li, 
44 .!, +jl. 451*, 4 -i n. 1. 4?6, 507, 519, 
Jt*, jr*), 5JO , 5S7, 591, 617, .‘,40, 677, 
™'' >ij, 70+; jKifjnn, *4; ronqi+cit 0 f, 

fOctj uii; iheiufflt, ID}; |ot; 

□ I Muks muml., 134; f 4 |] 0 f, , w 
^Jtack cn, 147; reture of, 3 76; 
l.iUram of, 191 ; pilgrim roufe to, 3*5 
Mai,fem: ringe«, U\ 9S, HH, 335, 275. 
irmocrjcjr, ioa;sQr 4 |(*, itj, i;^ r 12 6, 
1331 families. 114 ; period, t|fl; 
dravat), 11 S; revcktiutu, tji; con,, 
ttértian*, [ £ 5 ; P^J'. 17 !>;*aocCiJify, s^S 
Makkans: 99, 104, 3 iO r 117, uflj pre . 

laUmk', iai 
maéegå t )?4 a 400 
M^l(UFabB + iQj 
MilaW, 356 

Malaga; 4fij6, jzH, J** 535, 537,553, 
554 t 5 * 5 + S&i. tø); unmnrfijr uf, tøi 
ip 6 n* 2 
Mltujiri r 475 
MukQhht 199> W 

MaU>- Aniypck^jtjj- Iubub^ 308, 
35 J ; PiHgici p 
Mnlajanj 4 

Moluxltird, 473 
M11.I thui I, u-S 
MaJchui JI F 
M.uiiiii' Isiaad^p 570 

”■ *s- J w- * 7 ‘- “i. 7 s® 

Mi 3 ik p iuq-p jsiff AnéLi 

MaBk al'p ur Sulter, ibft-ai- 

SSib f* ***, 6±$ > 6 *» 

Millk alAahref, al-, 7. '6. .s>, 

1 ihaxult, aS- 
MAllk a[*A&bluT p i$q 
^ruEik □! MiiixsOrp al p QnJtwAn 

d/ piy/t)^ 4-3 n T 2 

MllLlt Éba-Afiaip 107-8, ei,, 

MhIlEc ilnF^hm al-Andlp g) 

Mali Id, al-, 367, V 9 
Mjhki r .■« MåliLiif' 

Mali kiler o. 5, rø. rite, j , 4! odwol, 

34^; q Jidi r 567 

*an(ca#«r w «- 

MiEiw.x« Milchu. i 44 

Malk Sal.4. 55 

Malla ^t,,^.^^.«, 7.r. m 747. 

46, 

Malwljal), 41- p. 4IJ j 


pjtjotJjW, 255 n. t, J41 
Mumtaivk ahUrtiuHttlyak alfiiiki- 
mlyiiA. ab, 75b 
Md talik, 435 u 1, 055 
Mamirtk: pwkhii,404,4+4.015, W5o, 696; 
+S 9 . 055, 65-6, 671 - 94 ; dcåitiiction, 
* 59 ; Piller*, Wi+i anJ», *93; buddings, 
0$7l Ungdom, 699, 703; sultan, 701, 
-Sj: Bfinv, 704; powcr, 705, 7lo, 7JO- 
ottgarrhy, 73S; im, 749 
MaflOakfc 33 o. 1 % n. I, 467. bio, bj?, 

( 4 *i ^ 53 - $ 55 , ttf, 664, S 71 . 7 D 5 ; 72:. 
714; under Turk*. 719 :tq.\ slau^h- 
lerrtl, 744; govemthrnt of, JiSi; loraf, 
73 ® _ 

M a 'mfj n, qI-, * A bbajrid; J*o, 334,245,304, 
195 , 597 , m. 301 1 3“+. 3”j, 31016 , 
3W, ,j 2 E, 312, 3 2C, 327, 52S « f „ 3*4, 
+® 9 , 4 TO, 414, 417- + 14 , 4 + 5 - +16, 419 , 
+ 3 °; 4 J 9 , 45 J , + 5 S . +Sl, 47 J. 513,737; 
oipiQnago Bj-slit« of, biniher af, 

3351 ud fe of, 333 
Mj mum oUcrvitury, 376 
Ma"ti p 7 lif 
Mandha ^S, 09 

jl ItUiJr, ff/ s 755 

al- t 619 
bluuchu , jj 6 
Matiducnilj, lt %. 

Maniliiic p 3S? 

Mcinjp 3tø 

Maflichic«; 406; mflucncc r 430 
Munidineim-ZofMitriai] iurliiracc on 
^ nfisTti, ^ 

M^mchficans; 353, 359. 44 * El. rry^Eo- 
Manj 4 jT,neiini F 
Manichnciim,, 357 
M.ullmSj 5.^; 

Minjum, 
møntysA, 99 

m ,'Jny .T/j f^Tp 2 z6 

Miinjunkgtj 4 - f iEirt ^abir h j^r 
M^i’ns, 7 \ 1 

Min^Ltr, 41-4 ’Abba.t L 158, iti5 P 2flØ 05 P 
296, zr^ jajp ^09, 3IO , _3.11/j17, 3.2 ip 
3 ^ 7 k 534 - 3 J 7 t 13 ®, i4J+ 34 «>k 
3^5 rt, i F 116(41^ .jfiti, 507; tipionaga 
xyiEenai of r 325' mother ofp 

ui-r bE% haiimfilp 445, 606, 633 
i , 55 dniikii 4 F 4^ 

Miimar r Ahd-al "AsS^p * 3 -, Jildmlct, 
ft. 3 

Miittgar i Ali 1 al p 674 

NLii^tkr bi-Ailoiip ol- a st* l Eiijib d- 

M^njCLr, nt- 

Manf ifr. ibn-, Noh p Simiiutl r 367 
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xVlun^ui iEjEi'&trjun, 

'UiEimiln, at% MnmUft, **54 n. j 
Mntiyur, rtl> *bu-Y Qsuf \Vqftb. 54 s . 

549r 5?«r 5$ z . 599 
Matiyuf, flamtl-. Yaljjcu 375 
Atanfårt, *A fc 366« 4*2 t 579 
Mwnfljfyah, al-, 685 
Minud. AnnPEiiiLn, 

Mandbrt, 475 
MiL’un, $1 
måtqåm&Å. 4^J- 559 
XfaqQmHr t 403, 

Maqdiri, nK t jrropra phcr, 4 ^j 204, 264, 
J&5. 34*> 35& 6 t 41^ 415 
Mdqna, isq 

Maqqwi* nl- t S^i, 550, 5>5, 5*V 5«. 

MT n- i P S 7 * 

MaqrTri, ni-, 618, 626, 6jl f (j& 7 . 6S8 9 

Mnijs, 619 

14^ SfSlpp ^3 

MxfUlåi, 313 

Murftgltri: 3JO, 4*S. 6S3; »U««tf<»y 

«- 37* 

MarV-di, COQ, 20J, 459- ajo 
Mnmthlp 126 
Marc [>u- Gfflkp €65 
Nnftttll *f Urradttt, 44 
Mm« Polo, 344^ 447. 4&7 n - 4 
MarJaites, ^-5 
MnriAb, 4<> 

M-irimi.i, 46, 5^ 

tfifrifac 4<». $p M 5*. 5J^ ®6p 5®* <4« |0 4^ 

7 j9; Jans of, 56, 64-6, 

Mi rid ini, al-, rtr Mlaawmyah 
m*'nfaA t 434 
M arin s bum-, $49 
M rimlun. al-MaOffiri, al-* &T-* 

M&rifml)* S3 

Miirijih, nJ> Itf Almcrin 

55° 

SUtj \4iJhri\ 19* o. J 
Mnfj Jbn-*Åitiif, 154 
nivj PShLt|, 703 
M.iri Rihft, i*o, ifli, 1 S 1 
Marj al ^tilfar, 150, 

Marpnl^L, 734 
Mark Antony, 74 
armolciåj 136 n. I 

JrlaKWJtC rrrij-itt. 1S4; (™«#i M S! 

3 [ i ; atudenU, 74j: sctkdar*, 747 
M^ronate Christians. O59 
Murdirite*. v?.', 105 + Éi 33 r 6 S 0 , 7*9* 734 
MAftfah. * 57 i to 5 
Mnrmed. 130 Hr t 

Mafraltcih, 5|l T 5^9i 5"®j 

5 «* 


Mi:mikn*K jo? Mtrniknh 
Mnfrikutht, al-, |4* P 5$5 
Man, 415 

MmndtUa, 565. 571« 5^9. 

March uriii r ilm-jl-, 'AU, 695 
M .1 rtrl r tt* ChAriea 
Mn r rflf aI-Ksu-JUuj 434 
MaJT, ttt Marw 

Mftl-WJ 158* 109, 210, 474, - s 4. 3i8, 

550. 414, 4<J1, 474. 4/6; *>%l'»i»y 
through, 323 
Muwali, 133 

Marwan., trim-, s** JJnvyÅn, duv 
Mnnrfih l, Mamin Ebn al-Hnliuni 
Mltv&ll II, UmayyirfJr 326 , 279, 284, 
*S Sl 404, 504 

.Miifadtk ibn-fl]-pSjfeikm, 177, iSq, 192. 
193 n_ 1. 206* 331. 255, 26i li. S, 379- 
281, 283 

Mort^nid, i93 n, I* 2G&. J79, zSi, 2B2 

Mar^inkts. 237, 255 

M-iry, frienel of Finn, 5 i 7 

Mjiij, mother of J csub f 12 5 

Mniy, Tvifc cf MuhamiPaiJ, 120 

Mju'.iL 37 

Xfxnaif, 4-7 

JUrd/iA uJ Afamiffd, ^ 

AfajdliJt iv af-Afamdfiit a/-, of *l'R:'i|srj, 

5 ^> 

JArAfYr^ wai-Mamtd/iA^ i*A, of ibn* 
IJawqAl, 

.W&iJ/iA vml'Afaméitit & A. of ibn- 
Khiwdidhhih, 323, 3S5 

MiUujmayhp J35 
_M.uwirmh, ilm-, 52a „ 580, 5^* 

Maxornyh al-Måridhth 311 ri. 7 
Mfl*øwtiYh F shn , VLihmii^ 31 t P 312* 
MS, jOQ 

MtsM'aJlih, 589 

Ma'ilkftr. il ! i li -, 378, 3 k 7i 57°, 5^9 

AfarÅJrif *l SAa m f 147 ft. 3 

mm&tecf. 472 

M/ihlihid "Aji, (Sz-J 

Mnjhr»%ah twonlj, 147 

mastiff, 2^0 

Mcujfct al-Aq^n, al-, 121. 2H5. AVr d/*f* 
Agfa. \Josjii3e h nt- 
M^djmjih. sbn-, ttf H^hih 
Msulcimah ibn-*.Abd-td-Mjihk. 2aj 2^4, 

NfAymudirii trih# f 514, $4^ 

Muqaii l8 t 7 L l i c-ipiml, 730; auH-nCf 

»ler 739 

Massa, kln^t **'45 
MasriijTvon. 44 S 
MayjjLfah, il’, iw, 291 
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MM«rJa»b, 379 
AJa* uil. sultan of CJi-irntih, 176 
Mas* øi), i)m-, 'Abdullih, 243, 191 n . j 
-tfufell, ni-, liinormn, 55. 7 ft, 344. 17j, 

2-j P* 3 *»- 340 . US, 384- 3S6. 390, 

JSi-2. 435, 530, 

Mfl+yid, +47 n . | r 4.,$, <14$, 657 
Mukj'jIlI 
Mitlåit-iljh, 249 n. 5 
.Wtiftri# 

o/v 5*35 
J94 1 4 ii 
Mfltn* nK f 734 

335 

Mim, 449 
Mfltthew, 3 j- 6 
Maiiietiiiiia, 555 n. $ m ju 
Mau&fitanm o f B-artjiii«],, £>97 
J/amT if m rnl~rtibdr i al* t 65 g 
,JA; r * 3 11 < p > > 73 . »ii, 235 

553 - 1 *. 

««*. *?. B6, 174 «. 4. .19 

MiwU^ 44^ 

M.\wEub-i. 373 
Maw&wttr** 437 
Mftwjfl, 157, 303,33», 3^7, 39* n. S, 
41 .* 4 < 3 t 437 . 4S0 n. 4, 59., i,<3, (i,4, 
J?5 % "I 6 - 9+6. <n>I. 717; 

hifchwsir through, 313; m«mpoH[M 

” f ' 15 * 

ni- + 'Aimn^r ibn-'Ati,, 639 
Jli^Lll, il-> Jljriihlm. 303, 434-5 
MflW f 1, r »l-i 515 . 59 « r 4 ^ 

majfdJM' jur>4 

M*>mila r itra , »AWaUlh, til? 

Mitymun, lim-, tøfc.a r 576, 5S| E, *tij h 

Mimiiun jtl-Qaddah, 443 
m*YFtr 9 2 c 
Mayrita, j.S t 
m^iaM r *31 
Maxdakta^ 291 
\[iUtUklEi!i p 359 
Manien* Pramm^ 66 r S* 

Må*ini, ai-.nbu-fliimid Muhstnmnd, <(*> 
Mtccs, f « Mnkkah 
Me 41 », 343, 330, *46, jjjj 
Median, j« Midte«h* nj. 

MpJLni Sidaniin 496, Jqi 
M«ilnacdf, 533 

ti 4 !** 7 ’ 3ir - 451.5*1, 
g* & ** 6i <>- 6 3 *. 641. 9 + 4 - 

<» 5 f bo?, 745, jo, 37: irøn* . , 

7.J oijllet, fD; < ivilit»fion, (75. 00^! 

*“* f 4 rt: mftuen«, 453; traclc, 344. 


knd* of, +Hj; isiflnd, 69O; eutaBg 
realm* of h 705 
Mrfiipe, ift Maktydi 

ItEt-c-i; churcllp. ifij: pJiIraicJj of 
ALcxandrin 1 Éjo; patriareh of Jera- 
saltm, ti^Ot ffcithiifcii of CoUstajitja- 
oplc, 676 
Mciiikbp 51 
Melukhkhii, 36. 5? 

Memphi«, 58. 453 
Vlereury, 4*5, 573 
Mmdii, 496, 314,5*8 
MtrotiagUn, 459, j<» 

Mc*Ofwtrun» n: lo, iS, ta, 34, 36, Jo. fo. 
*oo, 143, 145, 154, sfc, .84, 493, 309, 
437, 473, 4*56, 644. 6+o, 6}j. 653, t»5j, 
*99, 703; »tnqucxt of, J+. S** milt’ 
ni- 

Mfsopohmiin (ititrt, 15 

M«songer of Allnh, 397 

Mcssiah, 105, 116, 1S3, 3 S<i. 189. 4C17 

MefiianfCp 24S 

Met$ma r 6a4 + 606 

Moue, 3 c i n. 7 

M«Uc Majnf h j« MAsawiyh* ita- 
htmaii ihe Vounfer* m M44amyh iU 
Mfirtilnl 

McEqujEa d Lq. 509 
MichieL H K 290 
Mii:hnd e«J ogiii^ 676 

MEc:h^rl Sco«, its Spot 
Middfe Ag«: 4, 43, ,+,, 3+6. 3 fo, 4 oj, 
4 2 ,3> 4*8, 453, 657, (4i, foj; rvligious 
romsDco of, 346, J93; OuiiHun, 378 
Mi adle Egypr, 50 
Mj&LLe Pcrfiinn, j« Pahlnwi 
mi*dÅjumk Y 26i 
MhJhjil p4sJin T 73# 

Mjdina, 14, 48, 5; 

MhiiillLffé$ p 21, 39 
mjilmsh, j ’5 
mtfataAi 429-30 
"*^*1 *o* n J F 259, 260, Sil. J6 i s 
5 * 7 - 4 *T-i r <5 
4^Uhr3n. 

fflth ^ "f Tughnt, 474 n, 3 
Mak*, 366 
mili E | p 716 
milieu. 72/ 

35S 

Mipia. YalJpy of, 133 
Micia«, 55 

Miiuran: COlony, 38, 54, 7 a; inKriptiock*, 
41 . J 4 ; kmgitoni, 51; 1-Apitaf, 54; 
kinp«, j+; dvitiution. 7 a ; panOieon, 

Qa; inicnpiiaEi, ipo 
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Minretit j 41, 44, 54 t 56. åa r 71 
MLfuid p 44 

Min:ico-S:tb:uun: language,. 52; ktng- 
doEit‘i r 54; cuUure, 5ri 
min&ar, icij n. 2 h 25 S 
Åfinkåj ut'Dtoåkårt, 63 $ 
mtråj, lt4 r 352 
Mtnmxr J Gfij 
Mimmelin, 173 
,1/irM/ fl/ Zpiil, .19* 

1<*G "■ 2 

Misjab. Jbn , Sii + id, i?5p 27* 

Mt-ikjiwayh. 390, 391 ,, 40 c, 47 a 
Maskin, /« Dåimni* »I - 
Mifr al^Åtlqdip 165 
milAfåii 34H 
190 
27É 

Wlnlrtr,. 273 
buthi jr, 373, 376 

MKRBp >4 

Moobg ten, 143. 260 h 2 
Modus, 49 

MohammcdjA aJt, 2^9 
Mongolt 356, 37 S„ 414. 480. ^7 7 . 

oSo, 69 i £ øiubiughtp 484 ; hordes. 6711 
pnwcnip 67b 

Moiigoliiftp 4S2 n. i t 4S&. 7*2 
Mongolen; 2 id, 697; leadeq lijti 
Mongol c id pcopl«, 2ø9 
Mongoloid Turks p 2124 
Mongols, 297 * 35^i 44®< 4?S> 4E2-3. 
iS 7 fr, f>5&p *64* n;i h &j$ r * 7 «, 679, 
o8j f &97 

Monophyaitr: fl& mim i mn n, 6 e; »ubap. 
79; Jig; émtvb* 107 . 1531 om- 
mtmjtic3 h 143 

Mooophyw te ChixatåilUlyp 61 r 78 
Mtmoplsydte Syriart ihurch, 79 
Monopbyaite* r io&, 163 

TvJooopliyiitiim P 79 

Mraothelitc, iJ3 
Nf oeu Fdeffimu*, 04 s 
Mons Reg&Ej, 641 IL 1 
Moftl Royal* 641 O- 3 
Mcntet. jo 
McmtpdUcr, 577. 5^9 
Montréalp n, ? 

M^rUh: 2fio ( 33 s i SW ■**! 

597: danrrrt, 599 

Modis: AthIhIuhm* 36IJ 51b, 54-*- 555 
n |p 55 6 . 5^ 

Mop»U4*iin fc tff ni* 

Mdiu, 7*5 
Moriah hiil. 264 
Moriscos, 


m 

Mftfoccm- 127# 565; merccwirki, 532; 

eonuli*, 35O 
Moetocm Atlas, 34ti 
Moroccan Berber dyjus^ies, 537 
MArnrcAn Mijmbifs, 637 
Morocco* riiy* tt* Manukesh 
Moroen: 12? r Jik 3443 34 ". 

437, +40 t»- «, 43 ^. 503 , 513 * 5 2i . 5 - 7 . 
54D, 541 f 544 t 545 . 54 b. 54 349 b 5 * 4 . 

tifb, 7il; SÉiarifs of n fcJ? n~ l; MH1- 
queri nfp 7*8 
Moren, 555 m s 
Moccøw, 70 s 

Mowi; *S r 4*, 125, 443 . 5 * 4 = valkyor, 67 
SfoilepL- 3, 4 p 43 . 94. i», «5 

109, 213 264+ 265 j^k Ji6p 

337 «r-. 3 ^ 1 . 3 & 7 * 39 3 > 4 (w- 4 ^ - 

|io *7., G7 2 P^7S h G90* & 9 s* 7 *> 5 . 7 ^ 3 ? 
Hfet*iu». so, S & - 4^3 i <WP*^*p 33 - 
<43. 359p 3®fe 22. 57, 49% 

iupr^twyp 57 i ^riuy, ® 4 r s?o* > 74 . 
20*4; poeli, 93; system of taiation,, 
^7; eaScndar lo2; comJnunity, i 06. 

i7d ( 172, i^Jp i4&P 259- 4 ^o; wTQrtd, 
114. i3<>p i33p 13^. 1 79 w 30 ®# 5 ^ 3 * 

671 f 745; era h n6 p I 4 |r * 7 fe mtgnHfr, 
121; thuolrj^an% 12^ 274; thedogj, 
12«, 368; laadip * 29 * iJJ. 334 . 31 $. 
363, jS6 r 4CkS» 4do r 591. 6l2j gcneraiip 
e + i; miliEary enteqarLKP, i+H; flortt 
167, 604 P 640; ilatep ib? T 470 , 5 S| > 
620; Téltgioo, 169, 337; l*w t 170, 32b s 
398; eovenuKt, l?Op 453 ; t™p*. 17IE 

conTertip 174; 175, l% 

tradition h 175, 24 S 4 ; nBph, lH6, 198; 
society, s 95 x 419: dyn«ti«. tpA p 4^5, 
568; con^uest; 2ø6p 4*3; archilerti,, 

25b; **t. 259. 271. 4-*3i areMtectim, 

597 p 68 E, ^ 9*1 ^ 9 “: miUiretSp $ 62 , 

legistsp 274; wngersp merdumti. 
305; flAtronomera^ 315. 571; tnyiddinip 
3 1 * 1 . 4335 indm., 3431 344 - 3 w 4 i ^vU- 
irfilLon, 362, 4D4 > 429; armmuniU«, 
399- 7 * Q; ho^tab, 365; work*. 
57SJ moral phUow)phi«p4CK; reli^ioua 
pftintfngp +20: twmdUrtins, 4J j; gilder. 
424; philoso;ilik^p42K; infelketua] life^ 
431; EhUimera^ 432, anectieisni, 434: 

giiildSp 14 $; sc^*p 449 ; piiates. 451; 
fdlp 5D9^ geogratther# p 509; pbysiciansp 
576, fc&S; domLiiatlon in Spaan. 578; 
mclital tradition, 379; Wogmphen, 
5&T; rdigioui Ufrp 586; metul-workeri, 
39 l;pnttei 7 > ; «y 3 r. 59S; musieÉ»nj r 
599; ronqueat of Sldly. oa^; war^ciy, 
nictince to italy. koft population 
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Sldty; 606; r-nfEsmtn in 3jc±ly% 6j j- 
fajJiirajp 613= euliure in Sourlwm 
Im[_Vp ÉSlj; cnllLire in Sicfly, 
JdsLQifww, ni«; kn%bt*p 6&4; htr«Idiy p 
ihips, fyj 

Mod^ii, nnn % 3ÆB, J2ti r 341, 400. 7 l6 
MnaJcm Ariitalclionism, 584. ejS ^ 

Modem Alk, 635 

Modem Aha Miner, 6yj 
Mødom Ar^b p |;eneq.ki^ca 3 rri.itiondim 
ofp 144 

Mo-drm Ambittfi uEiphaie, 175 
Modem Åndens, [74, 273 
Mod<tEEi Ambs r 356* ^ p 
Moslem Orient, 33J 
Modem Pcfm, 703 
Moslem $icily H 606 

Majkm SpotB, 503 , s*6, $ 33 , $2$, qjø, 

W!>. S**. 549. JS", Si?. 5*.’, i8i t 6oi, 
6 i i, bGj. ?X3 
Modem Syrui, 644., 6413 
Mosiemfc U4, Il6, 1(8 „q., J09 , 2|Jl 
21$ Jif, 24^ 359 n. 3 P 261 3^ 

354> 355 ^gr. r 40J p 421 4,1*4, 488, 

494 "V-« 643. 644. 650 frø.; in Ada, 
inb; m Afrim, i« 6 ; urgtUneat c f 

Christian* urith, 146; nomimiE, 247; 

Al mftfchimUp 343; ifi GWb* p j 44 . 
556 

Møricmu, J10II-* is.S, y« B 345, 231. jSi. 

3 ^ 499 i Sm p 6g6 
Mo^ne of -Amr, 262, 413, 4‘7 
Mosque øf IkraCU}, 697 
Møsque øf Cordova, 50S, 594 
MflKquc øf tl-GEiareri, ^ 

Mø&i^qc of aE-Hrikim, 630 
Møgque of nl-I,IiLMn r ftll 
Mosqms of NUkkah, 264 
Mosque øf ei-N'ttfirp 6^5, 692 
Mosfju« øf QH'it- hif É 692, 697 
Motque of a[-Q&yiawilfi p 454 
Woøque øf B Um4f r lio, 

Mmul r 3 jOp 737 , Srf 4 / 1,1 Muvyil, al- 

-Nit, Batuutro, 519, 52a 
Mtr Etna, <So4 
Mt- Hennøn P 215 
Mt, |Uft" f 133 

Ml, [.elMnoxi: 14; irrni of, 348; Thriiiian 
mfljnnty of, 360 
Ml. <W0l1 f 375 . 4 J<> 

ML SJ umrinij , |1 l$ w tj 
Mt. Vaariui, 604 
Mi>la.ntl> revolutions. 517 

«rC lh M' 5 ' «», iJ4, 559. 5*37 
M«l!JUa, 369 n. S. .Var */,* Mtuh^ha. 

Al- 


1 «rhWi/i 3 K 253,409 
My'ndh ibn-JiLi!, 397 
VtuåfaM *I-Bu$tAfi n lit, d /- p 578 
MirtiHiiqtt, al ,Si,S| f g3-4 p 45 > 

V/fiWp 409 

a/-, 367 n. 3, 371 

m u'ilm&teft 396 

Niu'iimynli, søn of Hishr,™, 221 
Wu'åwiyah JJ, 102, 193 , ~ 45i sBl 
MiVuwiyali ibn-»lii..Sufyflnr 148, 153, 
|SJ. *1, 1 * 7 . 163 , 1 77 . 1 So, 183, cSj, 
159 &fl, 200 t iu§ t 206, 213, 213, 215 

" ffr> ^ 3 S3* ^55 i»f-, 354? 39i; 

gnvemor øf feyns*, iSo; tomb øfp 19« 
n. 4i deaih of r 2a2; wife øf p 234; 
postul Rcm-jce under, 342 
MuVyad, d p Uma^-ad øf CøndøvAp 
IlEsJulm II 

ity’Byyad Atinsd. al-, Minslttk, C^H 

n-3 

MnVvyad, al-, SSiayfch, .Mumluk. 677, 
*JJ, 695, (kjé 
møiJjSp 400 
mMAJn'g, 345 n. 1 
Mo^ar. tribe r 2So + 502 n, 1 
Murlor lEm-Ma'ftdji, 273 
Muijari, 2«( 

Mti^arite, 2^i p 328 
Mudaritei* 502^ 503, 501 
miif/crmVp 4 to 
mWjatBwd, *a/- p 293 
NJu.kpn; 661, jjfi; [Hrttcry of, J<>»i 

™™». 593. m. 597 

mmdifåAtA, 4^4 

.IfuMAil Ha ’ fim Ila/at af-Aflåi, at-, 

115 ^ 

\tutikkit ila Simå’at a!-toåtl*i t al , 

373 ft. I 

M ufa^ilal a[-Dabbd r d , 04 
MufaJdtoivJt, af-, 04 

MugMrnh ibn-Sbu’hih, al-, ioé, ior 

MughJrah,, ibo-a]., stt Witlfd, >1- 
VlLtyhiLh nl-RøiuI, 494 
Mxghtti j\ ai'AJwiyak, øA, 575 
MHgAtaitfaX, 358 
mnA 4 /wHw f % i ø + 140 
Muhilhilp nl- p 90^ 93 
Muiullftb ihn-j|ji'^ufraih R al- + 10# 
Nfiibomnud: j p 3 fj P 14. Sft, ^ i«, 

eoi p 105, U1-S2. 124. t:r-J4 i« , 

3 *5. *33« =4*, 24** 250, 25« T*f, p 337, 
r "/. p 401 g 40« poet 

bumite øf p Ss ; dc*th of, li 3r 178; 

uf f 123; arlopfed sem øf, 147; 
ruccrssori of p i r7E of p (79; 

Frophøl of i$2; lurmiiøn io h 
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f$5; fnllowcn &f rrligioFt of, 

jo4; wonhippc^ a% flod P 643. 

'EVnphet, Lhc 

^tibmm£i] r cohi]iwntr of Inils«, 281 
^lubunmad, fnther of 1 Abd-al- Rabmim 

ni. 

M u b&Jnmadson af fllnt-Bakr. 177 
Mu\Lflmmjid < sftn of Man* , iin t T 379 
MuKjimmud L Ottoman, 702, ^ n, I 
Muhimnifiil LI, Oltoraan, Joq. 7 1 * n - 3 
M kih^mm nd III. iitlomiiil, 7 lz n - 3> 
7 l 3 n. I 

Mhihiiraxnui IV, Ottoman, 7*3 Tlj I 
Muhimmad V. Ottoman. ?tjn. I 
Mul^ammad VI F Ottoman. 7 T 3 n. I 
Mublminad i, Umiyywl of Cofii«v», 
514 ft. 1, 516, 517,5*8. »»O, 531 n, i, 
563 

Muh(imma 4 II, Umjj*«, SM 

Muhnmpiiu] 111 „ Utn*jya< 5 , 534 n- $* 

sis- S** 1 ^ 

Muhmmiul V F Nfl^nd, 567, 

Muhammad VI P Nlfrid-, 5^7 
Miih.Linima.rJ VI. t htorn im. *84 
Muhimmad Vili T Nudd. 553, 679 
Muhamtoad XI F N asrid, &53 5 
Mu^amnmd XII É Nnfrid' 55^4 
Mubafpmnd abti-AbduElili, Nikfrid* 
tf* M u ham mad XI 

Muhammad ibft- d Ahdull-ab r tet Naf* al- 
ZaJcIjah, 4 I- 

Muføanirmkd al Baqit, 4-0 
Mxfammmå 4 AH; b 86 ». t, 722 7^ 

tv. i F 7 J 3 - " 4 *- 74 g; mcrtirtctr of- 7 ^ 4 = 
faraity of F 72b 

Mubmiriiid al^aw#!, 441 , 44- 
Muhimn^d ibM<aftta*ar, 441 p 4 -P 

Mutuiifimad nl-Tamm* 443 
Mu^Ammad Ifen-illM^Atmr, /« *Åmtr F 
jbn-nhL- 

Muhammad ibn-d M Manluk, 

673 . 

Muhammad RaJih&d, Ottoman* 138 
Minimund fbn-SiiUvmfin, $04 
Mubamntrtd åbn-Tflmart, *f* THroart* 

ibn- 

Muhammad ibn-Y&iuf ibn-Najr. t*f 
N^jr, ibn- 

Muhammadaiiiailt, I 4 | 

Mulpimmadana in ChmcM KCordi, 3*14 
s434 

MufeanaflU 94 r toa. i3J r 183: irtnli ikjr 
of,> 190 ; tcnth af„ igi 
MubibM, ftl‘ f 744 
3 33 " 134 
Mubm P ibn-, 276 


Muhladf,*!',' Abbalii: 32 J, 337: l» 0 *her 
of, 3J3; *66 

mtfA/crr.*, 333, 517- 6 ?7 

au ir V i/, 410 

Mu'izz, nl- ( 1'åtimW, 561,619,633. bsj. 
647 

M u“i jti- td-Oawlnh, BuwayhSfli 4 O* 

470 71 

Mu T idyah r al-. 417 
Mujiihtii, ibn- t 123 

d/-JhrAAta, 3^4. 386-7 
tfACVøAfp }S6 

27 

mvjte&Mzt 4«h +4 i 

nlLtani£, 3^ p 54 

M tikha,. 49, 56 

274 

Mukhariq. 4^5 
tf ukhthfah, tJ- P 4 f *& 

Jføjitøptr TVrtfA al-Bathar\ 6S8 
Mukf&fl. 1 S=7h =15. 33° 
MxAufi p al- s + Abbajidi 3 h» 348 p 3SM>7 * 
470 el j, 473; mother of, 332 
ÅiufothfitéKi **, d/*. s4 s 
tf uIaw-yrK ibn-fil . Cla^, ifr * Majnfi* 
Layln 

Muljøm. ibn N p Abd al RaVtnln- t82 
mufki 184^ 197, 28S 
Maller* $ 4 

MikltS.il. 2 IO f 4^4 

pwuj'VjftJ i»/-- MAwir, 714 

dA Åféditt, #/-. 244 
Mif/vi a/YJE'dV/'r 537 
Munnbhfhj ibn- F Wrd]t«. 50. 244 
NtLiiidliir. al-, Urnivytad of Cordo^a, 

SU n 1,5'7 p 519 
Munder, al p I p Lnktold, Si-j 
Mundhir, aIv LIE Uthmid, 79. 88, S5, 

Muivdhirp al-, IV, Lukhmldj 84 
Mnndhir id-Baytar h ibfl-ab. 685 
MundhlF ibn-al-^Hrith, al-* Ghfl.&«knid + 
70 80. ^/|6 

Mundhlr ibn-Snlil, J« SaVd, lk- 
Mn'nia al-Mufjjfin, 46& 70 
Monqktbp banu-p 

, r/i jj/j h/\ ii£ A V/d/ tfA T vfjw> aA F 6^9 
Muntafir t at-, 'AbhSsad: 32^ 436, 4^6; 
motbcr of t 337 

441 

Mont,iTJ>f. ti!-, str M^ihummatl 
Munyat al-Ru^ifahp 

a/- F 254, 4&4_, 8^8 
\]ij i’j.adiia.Vii, &I- F J« ^LnqdLii-p a|- 

Muqathib ibn at-, 30«. 359. ^ 9 . 39t... 401 
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^iujanM' É id- T Si 

wpjJ/é/#, 74u, 75ij 
Muqafpoii, *h 39«, fiji t 62*a. fijo 
Muq.iwqi«, *|- t i6l 
Mia^bib,, ibn-* 'Abbdsjd tizir, 123, ^34, 
4^r 6*9 

, 16 f^ff p /j d/-// j'i^, nA K 379 
Muf&Msfi Td'rikk af-AmMut 

*t'u 5*5 

Uuqtadi, ab , 'Abhajid, 476 - 7 , 479 n , 3 
Muqtidif, si', f Ab^ij; ji>i t 3 cg, 

«*■ ?fc 3441 34 ** 364 ■ 3 * 4 , 417, 

4tO p 46 b- 5 . 470, 473, 605- mDthrf iv.f , 

33 * 

ab, *Abb£jHd p 479 n 3, $00 
Murribts; pnwct, 537, 543« empirt, 54 1| 
5^1 M i’.Trc ips, 54 Jj dLOjlFj 541; 
(lynasly [n Sp£«E h 54Æ 6 
Muiiiita. 53?, 540. 541 - 3 , ^S. s $8 
MiuEd \ f 709 n, r 
MuriUf IJ, 709 n_ 1 
WtuiiJ IIl H 7 [2 n_ 3, 7 [ 5 n. a 
Murfid IVp 713 n. i 

Murid V, 713 n, j 
MufaX £01, 5i^t p 566^ 5S5 
433 

M urji + Ite K(t i 247 , ^93 

Murdyah. m Muret* 

M u rCid-i, al-p ' AbbiUid, M Mu'tajt, 

ibn-ab 

MJFrfdftfFé^ J27 

nørd?««, J 5 i 9 J, 153 , J3S 
Murtj al-DÅ 4 SÅaå r 391 
Mfl*a {dUnunt), 709 n. i 

abu-, /rr AibW, al- 
Mii;i al'lIåiJj r w Fl4di p »]■ 

Milja d-Kijim, 441 - 2 , ~oj 

Sffii*tt«.Xu l *yT p 207, 313 - 15 , * 35 .493. 

7 S 6 p, 499 

ibn-SKakir t som ofp 315, 313. 37^ 
37 & 

Miif^b ibn-q]-Zuhayr, iQi 
MujE.shf, ibn-, jff ■QAV'iia.r 

Murajfab, i bu-, f« ibn- 

mtiSilWtrirvtt r 2j1 

Muiayftrrwtb, 141 
M Utalt, I S. 739. Årf u/w MaMpit 
Mu**ci CmlLutOp 609 
Mlli£ 3, ihfp ^59, ^76. 407 
Maahattiip A l r l(*) 

Mu «L Akiit, 7, 2 j ( 369 
*frfjn, 311 n, i K 4^7 

.l/d^ 1 m Xtihlr y tf/-, 37j, 4 j 7 > 418 
Muslim, [bfi-, Qutaybah 
Muslim ibn-aJ-lia]}ilj r 395 , 396 


Muslim aJ-Kbkiritkinipabu- r 300 . 01 , 

32J n, 5, 340 

-Muslim Ebn-'Uqhah, 191-2, (93 
s/- t 5/ 

Mmrnadf 236 n_ i t 399 

Musrin, jj, 54 

Musta^r, *1’. "AbhEiiiiK: morher of, 332; 

470 n, 3, 4 &J 481* M 
Mu^stfu t, 713 n. I 
Mu^ufa II, 7J3 n. I 
Mutfftfk III, 7tj n, 3 
Maflafk I V, 713 n, 1 
mtaifJkaå&i 400 

Musta'In, ab, 'Abbasid: 328, 466 7, fc.77- 
molhEf of, 332, 345 
Mu&ta lhi, jU-, MAmlilSc, 694 n, 3 
Maita'IHp ai-. Naj rid, 553 
Mmlak al -j, 1 A 1 ibåtLil, 469 - 70 , 471 r 47 3 
MusLikfip bJ- é Umayyad of CorUovap i*f 

AlubAfflTTUld III 

Muata'lj, d- r l^(imf4. 623 
Muiianjidp aS- é ’Abb**id fr 341,. 479 n, 3 
MustfmjiF, ■]>, "Abbiiid. 411, 463* 

486 n. z 

MlUtuifir; al-, f Abbiuad «iHpIi of E^pt, 

676-7 

MuitaLD^rfp al-, Fafimid, 474, 461 ti. 2. 

621 ,, to* fiijp 625* filé, 619 

al t Umaj^Tid in SpaJn h 539 
Muslm^iriyah, al> 411 

Mustirthidp ■!-, ’AbMlIdp 479 n. 3 
MLuta^tm, d-, + AbbSj|d r 341, 342, 466, 
671 

mvf/ø/ijr, 441 

Mmtafhir, al-, p Abband, 479 n r 3, *400 
M 4 M(hir, at-, m 'Abd-jd-Ra^iiiiu V 
Mu'tmEd, ål-, UIWiyyiitl of Cordom, i« 
Hitlwhi II [ 

MVUiJfd, al-, ‘Abbådi. 1 , 536 56a 
Mii'bdiil, il-, 'AbUlid, >97, Jt4, 31^, 
355 - 35^, 369, 417, 454, 468, 470 a. 2. 
473 . 638 , 560 
irn/VA, 449 

143, 147 

Mir faia/tm, 370, 431 

.MulwmMik, ål-. Jfø Mtt||>innud VI 1 1 
Mu'tamiii, ,1-, Abhidi, 633 41 . y^, 

560, S^H, 507 

Mu'tnmid, al-, 'Abbilifd, 313, 360. 42É, 
4 S 3 . 4 * 5 . 4&6, 466 

Mulaiubbi', al-, 412, 4J*, «8, pjq, 47a 
muiaimrtf, 736 

Mu*Luum, al-, 'Abbliid, 297, 300, 301 

"t" 3 * 3 , 3^8, 333 j. f ,, 4r?, 4 jo, 466 

*n Ai/d/jrtrtri^aJr, 3*7 
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Mutaw.Lkki], ah *Abbaild, - 3 -p z 97 r 
131, 13 4, 3*7. 3*7« 3 2 * W-P-4 1 ?« 

420, 42&p 430, i-;o. 4 BG 7 , fri« ck-So 
MutawakMS, ah H AbbSik5 aJlph in 
EkTP* f Wp *77* 7 Q 3* W 

MuViiUh aJi-p 245 . 429 
Mu'bttlite, 310 , 373. 3** 3«- 4F* 
Mu*tmrfUtEa t 242 . 245 , 39 !, 430 
Mu'ta*, al-, *Åbbfiiii 34^. 

JbH'il-r f AlibSÉi| 137« 4^ 

\1 uLliAnn:. ibirithab M al-, 1 4-5. *52 
Mutf i *1-. 'AbtUi JS S r 47 «t 473 

qI- p "Abbiiid, 335. 460-70 r 473 
Mu wnJTaq P d-» 4 &S 

Muwubljid: govertior, 395 ; P™™i 599 
M qwa^hid^, S45i ^46-9, 55®* 5*5? 5 7 7. 

Mu^Ilfhiton. Tlo- Srr alle WuhlmtiU 
Mwm*timir r 51 1 < s'7 
K 510 

Muw.irjq.ir, 269 
m ej vdiA skak . 56 L n 5 * a • 57^ 
i\fltwutfa\ „ 39 ®, 5*4 
Muza> 49- Jftw Mukha 
Muzaffor* nh 1 Abd-al-MpJik, 554 
Mutafta Ahmrul.al-, Mmmluk. 694 n* 3 
Minaftir Pijjl* ah MinilOtt *73 
Munyqi^i 6 5i 7& 

M LLEdkuruh, ah l >3 
.l/n*it> # *h 557« 

Xabaitaipb7 

y a h*^ap«w Jtingdom, 43- 44; 
ci vilLitition, 7*i ddtie*, 992 Ln*cnp 
I Sons, 99; 3 agftenltuf* r 3 ?Sj 

peajaCtl 5 x 1 4 -4 

Xabataearu. 11 , *4. 3 ^. 33' 43« 44' 4*« 
34 . 67, T4, « 4 . 

NaUtf H mi-, Hajsån, 22 J 
*eMddA t 535 
113 

Ko^4 t 19,337 l . _ _ a 

Niliighah ahDhuhfSnlj ah* Si, s 4 
Nabcoidui, 39 

Xabop&lttiKif, 37 

Nfifruiuf* 640 

Subultiab øj-, 744 

wtffr&v m Æ . At . 

Nadim. ah 3ø6, 354 , 35* 414 

Sadl*. bum-. n|« 117 
xSni^r ibn Kfllaiiftbp al-* 

273 

327 , , 

NiÉ\ ibn-, Sit 'Uqbah 
N Dtfi 1 ibn-al-Ainiq, 2wS 
wJ^Aut, 13 I 


wj/k. *iA. 6* * 

XafE$j, ibn-ai-i 6^5 
■*/r >443 

Xifi abZmklvnh, ah 290 , 291 

Bet/jiJwi, 686 
rjJfAiJ/fl, 42 ^ 

jV««*«. *h +*7 dl , _,„ 

Na^biHlah tflJ-NmghtfWj). *b n -p Is|Hb1 aJ * 

537 

Habr Isj h 349 
Nahr Kutb-i, 149 
Nahr al-Slalik, 349 
NalbJ 5 ar^arp 349 
Xaiir al ^ib.b É 349 
JJalu Vmild, jji 
NihnwlHi 182 
ppJ 1 ^ **s, 3*6 

674 

Nl’ikSi. t3o, 195 

N tijnf, ml-, t» 3 . 44 f 6 737 - 75 ^ 

NmjHmhi t 6>J 

Najd, 7 . *4, 14 . *5- |S * 2 ° 3 ^ 0| 

coa. 144 . 344. =51/ * 32 « 739 
Kmjdii. 3 »- 3 7 , 0 

NajrifiL 46 . S*. S 2 * S 1 ! *4; 9*. I 0 7^ 
Chnsriafia of, 6 i, 62 5 16 ^ 

Nmfctilali. 93« 9", fl 3 *- 99 

Xamurah, al-. 7°r ^ 
fl å#Tjr t 20 

*£> 4 . *95 _ __ * 

Napokon, t 42 p i 6 t» 675 , 721 745- 74^ 

Xapulwn JHp 7 

Xftqabal-lJa]^r h 5S BJS _ 

Nfiqtdir ibn-ah, abu al FatJa il, 6E& 

i. as* 

Jrd4 R 664 n- 2 
« 4 fdf 9 259 n ‘ 3 
Naqyi^, 163 
Nuriin-SiUf 36 
351 o, 2 

Spjbonoe, 499« 5°^ 

Marti, 339 
Nasa, 379 n. 2 
2S 

Ffminfip al’. *85 
ni-, 395 

Nuawi* al- T 3“ 9 

250 

Najfbfcx J 74 , 290 , 460 ; metropobttn ol, 

ndsM and 99 

N& 9 fr. al ± ALbasid P 318 , 3^, 479, 

481 3 r 4^n. 1 

Kl^ir^ flb r UmftYYiid in ^paiii, *Abd- 
.li'RiiliEHdn IH 
Xå|ir F ihn^Abbaip 623 
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NiWr Fafnj „ al , Murtl&k, Jti;. hfts, 
_ tiO+ii- 3 * 695. tj*3, 70 E 
Kap? -i-Khttiraw, 47^ 635, tijfc, 631 
Xå^ir M ntumiruid r *h, Muwahhid, *49 
Naifral-DJn nl-T&ii, J?S F fl83 
NiMirihn-IJiliflriln, al-, MimlQt (jti 

67^82*581,633.6^1,6^7 

Nlfirlyah, al-, 651 
ttaså^t, yo t 6&0 
Npfareanc of Si r John, 357 
Xajr É 101 

NiLjr, esmuch of *A bel■ ni-Kat&ian II 
SWtjlfi 

Nojj ibn-Atimad, 462 

Niijr ibn-Ifiirun, 355 n. j, 473 
Niflr, ibn% Muhjmmqd ihn-Yujijf, 

& 4 & M, 596, 597 

N ajl"jbtiSayyar, 210 
NiLfriii, Gfmutdu: ibmuntf 529; dyn- 
Euiy, MS &5; sufhin, 5^7r palace, 595 
«WWi I-akhmEd, dynasty, Si 
Niisritk, Ciranad^n, J4$ F 550 
*W, *$$ 

jV*iåm dtr JJ>rY# r 653 n. 7 

N'iljnnil Libran of C-airn, 65 1, 

«#fj 443 
pf.i/ir', 107 n, a r 16a 
vVjj 1 ural f?fjt&ty T 47 
rT^hriiA, 697 

Nuruino, 7?$, 734 

N«tut 4 , 5 >I f jaj, 514,547, 534 . 539,549 
^ avt 5 l . 337 

307 n, 3 

Navfilp ibn-, M WiM^c| H b 
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